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T HOUGH I am far from being a friend to long prefaces, as 
having uſually in them more of the author's vanity than any 
neceſlary inſtruction to the reader; yet I think myſelf concerned at 
this time to acquaint the public upon what preſumption I undertook 
this work, and in what manner I have endeavoured to perform it. 


Tux world, I am very well aware, is ſuppoſed to be ſtored ſuffi- 
ciently with books of this kind already. The number of the ſyſte- 
matical writers in the Latin tongue is very large, and the benefit 
which a cautious reader may gather from thence is not altogether 
to be deſpiſed : but then ſome of them are ſo imperfect, and moſt 
of them ſo very voluminous, ſo loaded with controverſies, ſo per- 
plexed with deſtinctions, and ſo full of opinions that are not truly 
orthodox, that it requires more ſagacity as well as induſtry than 
uſually falls to a common reader's ſhare to direct bis Wannen = 
this n e : 


In the Engliſh tongue, if we take the expoſitions of our cate- 
chiſm (which ſome have thought a complete ſyſtem) into the num- 
ber, we have bodies of divinity almoſt innumerable ; but among ſuch 
as properly come under the denomination, that of Dr Edwards, 


and that of Dr Fiddes (men of very different ſentiments, and quite 


different ways of writing) are the beſt known, and moſt in uſe. 


DR EpwarDs. was a very learned man, and his Theologia Re- 
formata is a magazine of knowledge: but then his matter lies in ſo 


much diſorder that he ſeems a little too negligent of method. His 


diction is ſtrong and nervous, but it is generally very harſh, and his 
Periods interrupted ; the diſplay of his learning in the frequent in- 
terſperſion of Latin and Greek quotations as well as marginal notes; 
his taking too large a compaſs in ſome arguments, and affecting to 
ſay ſo much upon every one as many times betrays him into need- 
leſs repetitions (to paſs by his principles, which are purely Calvi- 
niſtical) have ſwelled his work into three large volumes, which, to 
his own reputation as well as the reader's eaſe and nee, gs . 
very commodiouſly have been compriſed | in one. N 


— 


DR Fibpzs was a polite, rather than a learned man, and his want 
x books, and VE proper ewe, put him under the ne- 
EE | ceſſity 
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| ceſſity of entertaining us with a fine ſtile and manner of expreſſion 


(whereof he was certainly a very great maſter) when he knew him- 
ſelf inſufficient to go to the bottom of his argument. It is a melan- 
choly reflection, that a perſon of his genius ſhould be ſo far neglect. 
ed by the world as to live in want of any thing; but while we la- 


ment his misfortune in this reſpect, we cannot but at the ſame time 


in ſome meafure condole with his reader, who (in the latter part of 


his work more eſpecially) to his great joy, will meet with abundance 
of excellent words, but as he reads over a page or two, to his great 


furpriſe and dilappointment, will meet with words only. 


Ir was upon the conſideration of ſuch frequent deficiencies in 
theological compoſitions, eſpecially as to that part of divinity which 
we call poſitive, that * a very learned and judicious author has, ſo 
many years ago, ſuggeſted this thought namely, that, if the choice 
and belt obſervations which have been made diſperſedly in our Eng- 
liſh ſermons (leaving out the largeneſs of exhortations and applica- 


tions thereupon) were ſet down in a continuance, it would be the 
beſt work | in divinity that has been writ ſince the apoſtles | times. 


Upox this ſuggeſtion J was 8 to think has if i in the: time 


| "whe learning was juſt breaking out of the cloud of ignorance 


which had ſo long beſet it, a deſign of this nature was thought 


| feaſible, it might much more effectually be executed now, after a 
long ſucceſſion of able divines who have examined into the difficult 


Points of theology with more accuracy, have improved our tongue, 


and brought the ſacred oratory of the an to a much 8 pitch 


of perfection than formerly. 


- Tie the time REY Es our author wrote few or none of our Ainet 


8 (as a + reverend hiſtorian tells us) had emancipated themſelves from 


a ſervile imitation of their forefathers. Their ſermons, in particu- 
lar, were ſadly over-run with pedantry and mixed quotations, with 
points of controverſy, and different expoſitions, with puns, quibbles, 
and other little witticiſins, to ſay nothing of their ſtile, which was 
either very flat or dull, or ſwelled up to a falfe Ae but in 
proceſs of time (efpecially when a ſpirit of learning came in with 


the reſtoration) this low and childiſh method was laid aſide, and a 


more maſculine, as well as more rational form of writing intro- 
duced. Cudworth and Whichcote, Wilkins and Moor, &c. were 
the firſt that made the reformation ; - and ꝓ a very wicked book, un- 

| der 


Bacon of Advancement of Learning. + Vid. Abridgment of Biſhop Burnet's Hif- 
tor y of his own Times, Pag. 65. + Hobb's Leviathan, 
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dem to che n of the reader ; according as he finds the mat- 
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der a very odd title, publiſhed at that time, put them upon examin- 
ing and vindicating the principles of religion and morality on clear 


and philoſophical grounds. Barrow and Tillotſon, Stillingfleet and 


4 5 Patrick, &c. improved upon their ſcheme, and have left it to thoſe 


of the preſent . to complete. 


Tux foundation of a lecture by the honourable Mr” Boyle has 


occaſioned the principles of natural and revealed religion to be more 


accurately ſtated, and the foundation of another by the lady Moyer 


= has ſupplied us with a clearer vindication of ſome leading articles of 


our moſt holy faith, than ever perhaps we had before. The treatiſes, 
that are written upon ſubjeas of this nature, proceed in a fair and 


argumentative way, and the very oppoſition, which comes (with 
great vigour) from the contrary ſide, has eventually done the ſervice 


to chriſtianity of detecting error, and elucidating truth. The com- 


mentaries and annotations we have upon the ſcriptures, both from 


our own countrymen, and from foreigners, have, of late years, 


been very judicious ; and the diſſertations on particular texts and 


pallages extremely learned and ingenious. What has appeared in 
the ſpeculative way, has a ſublimity of thought; and what in the 


practical, a clearneſs of method and diction, that few of our an- 
ceſtors of a century or two ago were in any degree acquainted 
Vith; fo that it muſt be allowed, that, in the preſent age, there 


is no want of proper materials from whence to extract A Com- 


a3 PLETE BODY OF DI1vixITY. 


How I have G 0 this deſign I muſt leave to my readers to 
examine, but hope to eſcape the rigour of their cenſure when they 


come to perceive what a vaſt tract of reading I have been forced to 


run through, and perhaps under ſome diſcouragements, which I 


am rather inclinable to conceal. I have taken, in ſhort, all the 


pains I was able, and omitted no helps that either my bookſellers 
could acquire „or my N of foreign unge enabled me 


io read. 


IN the ſpeculative part of divinity (wherein the great myſteries 
of godlineſs are treated of) J have endeavoured to accommodate my- 


W {elf as much as poſſible to the meaneſt capacity ; and for that rea- 


fon have put under the page all arguments of a metaphyſical nature, 


| as well as expoſitions of ſcripture that depend on any part of critical 
learning. All the great controverſies in divinity I have fairly ſtated, 


and producing in full force their arguments on both ſides, have left 


der 
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ter in evidence, except where the prevalence of reaſon was ſo 1 ma. 
nifeſt that it would have looked like a ſecret enmity to truth not to 
have declared for it. All the practical points of chriſtianity, as they 
were chiefly borrowed from the beſt of our ſermons, fell naturally 


into that method; and though I (who am leſs than the leaſt of that 
ſacred order) am far from pretending to inſtruct my brethren in any 


thing, yet I thought it not improper to continue them in that form, 
if happily they might convey any thoughts or obſervations to ſuch 
as have not the opportunity of conſulting, upon every ſubject, ſuch _ 


a variety of books as I have done. 


Tur hiſtorical aid philological part of the work (hich indeed 


has coſt me the greateſt pains) I have extracted from the beſt and 
moſt polite authors I could meet with; but chiefly from . thoſe of 2 
foreign growth, becauſe we have not many of our own countrymen 
: (beſides the learned Dr Prideaux) that have endeavoured to excel 1 


in that kind of writing. Without blaming others for their omiſſion, 


1 thought it in ſome meaſure eſſential to a body of divinity, as well ; | 


as no unuſeful entertainment to my reader, to ſet before him the 4 
molt memorable tranſactions from the beginning of the world to the 


coming of our Saviour CurisrT, and now and then, to de- 


tain him a little with a ſhort difſertation upon ſuch ſubjects as are 


moſt remarkable and moſt curious, that ſo he might not only be 


better acquainted with the ſeries of facred hiſtory, but in ſome mes. 


ſure able to give a reaſon for the faith that is in him, and to ſtop 5 
the mouths of gainſayers who lie in wait to enſnare the ignorant, 


and think it a kind of triumph when they find them at a loſs to ac. . 
count for the wonderful ings: that are recorded in the book of God. 


My reader therefore will not, I 1 5 be offended that 1 have 2 
deviated from the common road of ſyſtematical writers, when he 


| finds that by this means I have introduced ſubjects almoſt innumera- 


ble that never fell under their conſideration, If, in juſtifying the 1 


ways of providence, I have given him a rational commentary upon 22 


ſeveral difficult paſſages in ſcripture, and have happily done this in 


plain method, eaſy ſtile, and clear diftion, ſo as both to profi £ 


and pleaſe, both to entertain and improve at the ſame time. 
Quæſitam meritis ſumo ſuperbiam. Hor. Car. L. 3. 
Tus is what I had to ſay concerning the execution of the work: 
and if it proves of any ſervice (as J hope it will) to the inſtruction 
or edification of others, the failings or obſcurity of its author, I hope, 


will not be laid in counter. balance to the ae of his TH 
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"CRAP. E 
Of RELIG10N in general. 


WS) ELIGION, in the general notion of it, is the obliga- Religion 
tion of rational creatures, to render unto God (for I beg what; and 
to ſuppoſe at preſent, that there is a God) ſuch acts of —— wind 
Wr ſhip, homage, and obedience, as are ſuitable to the excel. 
ee of his nature, and the manner of our dependence on him: 
Wo it is upon the conſideration of our own nature and his, and 
mutual relation that is between them, that all our ſervice 
this kind is unalterably founded, If we turn our eyes upon 
ſelves, we can certainly never imagine that we were our 
n creators : Since nothing can produce itſelf, and ſince the 
ct is always inferior to the cauſe, we muſt neceſlarily have 
ourſe to ſomething above us, and (be the gradations never ſo 
y) come at laſt to a Supreme Being, from whom, not only 
exiſtence, but all the bleſſings and comforts we enjoy, ori: 
Aly do proceed. And here making a ſtand, to conſider and 1. From tue 
template him, > as our Creator and Parent, the author of relation 
nature, and of all the faculties belonging to it ; and our- ane 
es as his creatures, the iſſue of his power, and the work- us. 
!hip of his hands; him, as our protector, governor, and 
ter; and ourſelves, as his dependents, ſubjects, and ſer- 
ts; him, as our benefactor, and the author of our happi- 
; and ourſelves, as obliged and indebted to him for every 
s we enjoy; we cannot but perceive, that not only all the 
of outward worſhip, ſuch as adoration to him, in reſpect of 

greatneſs, as he is our creator; invocation of him, in reſpect 
E TW or. 1. N 1 


r Chriſtian Life, Vol. II. b Gaſtre!'s Certaipty and Neceſſity of Religion, 
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of his power, as he is our protector; and thankfulneſs to him, 
in reſpect of his goodneſs, as he is our benefactor ; but all thoſe 
V inward acts of religion likewiſe, ſuch as faith and hope, 
truſt and reliance, love, fear, and obedience, and whatever elſe 
| | reſults from a due exerciſe of our reaſon, and a full conſideration 
2 ER of his attributes, become our neceſſary and indiſpenſible duty. 
| | 2.Fromthe AND indeed, if we look into the frame and diſpotition of our | 


1 | nature 0 minds, we ſhall ſoon perceive, that God has implanted in us 
ot Dotitions OT 4 . . , 2 | ' 
bur minds. ſuch inclinations and propenſions to the general offices of reli. 
= | gion, as move us in a manner mechanically, and without any 


previous deliberation. <© Thus, upon the receipt of any conſi- 
derable kindneſs, we preſently find our ſouls diſpoſed to all the 
acts of love and eſteem, and to all the outward expreſſions of 
gratitude, we are capable of, without every conſidering that this 
is the likelieſt way to procure the good opinion of thoſe that 
| behold us. And, in like manner, when, by any viſible indica. 
tions of power, we are induced to believe, that ſuch and ſuch a Þ 
being is able, at his pleaſure, to contribute very much to our 
happineſs or miſery, we are immediately conſcious of all the dif. Þ 

_ ferent ſentiments of hope, fear, and reverence ; and are under 
a diſpoſition to do what we think moſt agreeable to the will of 
ſuch a Being, without any expreſs conſideration that we {hill Þ 
5 thereby recommend ourſelves to him, and engage his power in 
+» our favour. Theſe ſentiments, I ſay, which have a manifeſt 
33 tendency to the duties of religion, are not the reſult of our rea. 
. jon, but produced in us whether we will or no: and from hence 
wee cannot but infer, 4 that religion is eſſential to man, and the] 
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1 thing, indeed, which differences and diſtinguiſhes him from other 
= : animals, as much, nay more, than his reaſon does. For, where. 
3 as ſome footſteps of obſcure reaſon are to be obſerved in may 
1 e creatures, beſides man; in none, except him, is there found am 
—_ 5h _ diſpoſition towards religion, or any thing that looks like it 7 
. Ikgmhis ſeems to be the prerogative of mankind ; and yet it is 
Ul prerogative wherein all do communicate, ſince no people wer 
6 ever yet found ſo ſavage and barbarous as to be deſtitute of 41M 
Fi ſenſe, and form of religion. THe bs bo, 4 
35118 3. From the BUT beſides that part of religion which conſiſts in the wor. 3 
41 | 6 ſhip and ſervice of God, and whoſe obligation ariſes from tht 4 
Wi! -  - chings, nature and conſtitution of man, there is another part of it which 74 
| we commonly call Morality, conſiſting in a right conduct, wit [2 
© re&ation to God, ourſelves, and our neighbours ; and this vl 
=: founded in the nature and reaſon of things. For, that there x 
| en are natural notions of good and evil, right and wrong, or cer 
| 


C Gaſtrel's Certainty and Neceſſity of Religion. d Sharpe's Sermons, Vol. 
TY | e Ex tot generibus nullum eſt animal, præter hominem, quod habet notit19! 
Kaliquam Dei; deque ipſfis hominibus nulla gens eſt, neque tam immanſueta 

| | 3 c neque tam fera, quæ non, etiamſi ignoret qualem habere Deum deceat, tame 
| 


| habendum ſciat. Cic. de Leg. L. 1. 
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this end applauds him for executing what his conſcience could not 
that forbear giving its aſſent to, as juſt and right: And in this ſenſe » 
dica. the words of the apolile are to be underſtood; s when the | 

cha Centiles, which have not the lau, do by nature the things contain- 

our ſed in the law, theſe, having not the law, are a law unto themſelves ; 

- dif. vb ich ſbeu the work of the lau, written in their hearts, their con- 

nder ¶ Ccience alſo bearing witneſs, and their thoughts, the mean while, 
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it 2 vantage of, might, ſome time or other, (moſt probably to- 
were wards the beginning of the world, if it had a beginning) very 


of al 


wor; 
n the 


Which 


pe, ünctions, there neceſſarily ariſe certain moral obligations, which 
bre of themſelves incumbent on all rational creatures, antece- 
gent to any poſitive command, is, what not only the greateſt 
nd wiſeſt part of mankind has acknowledged, but common ex- 
perience ſufficiently verified; ſince no man willingly and deli- 
perately tranſgreſſes theſe obligations, in any great and conſider- 
Eble initance, who acts not contrary to the judgment and reaſon 
pf his own mind, and ſecretly reproaches himſelf for fo doing; 
nd no man obſerves and obeys them ſteadily, (eſpecially in cafes 
pf dificulty and temptation, when it interferes with any pre- 


vrcuſing, or elſe excuſing oye another. 
(hall 7 | : f 
lever ſay) to find out another original for what you call Re. tion. 
„ ligion. Whoever has made it his obſervation cannot but 
perceive, » that there is in mankind, by reaſon of his natural 


Of Religion in general, 


4 hap. I. 
ain diſtinctions reſulting from the natures and relations of 
£ hings, which cannot be altered or deſtroyed by any arbitrary 
z greement or inſtitution whatever; and that, * from theſe di- 


ent intereſt, pleaſure, or paſſion) but his own mind commends, 


Bur after all, it ſeems no improbable thing (may the unbe- An objec- 


imbecillity, a perpetual anxiety, or fear concerning future 
events; which, joined with their natural ignorance, makes 


paritions, 7. e. the being of a God, and a future ſtate of re- 
wards and puniſhments, &c. which are no where to be found, 
but in their own imaginations. Which weakneſs of human 
nature, ſome great prince, or miniſter of State, taking the ad- 


commodiouſly introduce the belief of religion; and that, upon 
experiment, being found to be an' excellent ſtate-engine, or 
* Politic device, to keep the poor ignorant people in awe, might, 
by the ſtrength of cuſtom and education, afterwards, be eaſily 
continued in the world to this day.“ | | 
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W-ction allows i that religion conduces very much to the ſupport 
f government, and order in the world, and conſequently is very 
Peneficial to mankind in general; ſo, to every man in particular, 


ob- Anſwered 
by ſnewing | 
that reli- | 
gion aroſe 
| x gene | not from 

here its duties and obligations are duly obſerved, it gives ſuch fear, 


a peace 


Now, in anſwer to this, it muſt be obſerved, that as the 


| f Clarke, of Natural and Revealed Religion. g Rom. ii. 14, 15. h Cud- 


'orth's Intellectual 8 yſtem. i Tillotſon's Sermons, Vol. I. 


cuſtom, 


nor from 
politics, 
which 1s 
proved 
from rea- 
on, 


remains all the world over? Every age, we know, is apt tM 


we ſtand upon our forefathers ſhoulders or no) we certainly 
think that we ſee farther. It is wonderful therefore, that in lo 


a peace and tranquillity of mind, and ſuch a firmneſs and reſoly. 


unreaſonable fear, which is here ſuppoſed to be the parent of 


pPoſing religion to be a cheat) are concerned to maintain. 
nor from Tu: 
great; but then they muſt be ſuch as ſtrike in with our cor. 
rupt paſſions and affections, and not ſuch as endeavour to reſtran | 
and controul them. What goes againſt the grain can never 
laſt long; and therefore we may ſuppoſe that religion, which 
gives ſuch a check to our depraved appetites, had long ſince 
been exterminated the world, had it not laid ſuch faſt hold upon 


who introduced religion in confirmation of their government; 


other perſons have been able to make ſuch a diſcovery of the g | 
artifice of religion as to free mankind from its pretended ſlavery. 


It cannot be ſaid, that there were none ready to join in ſuch? 


no kind of religion at all, and what they wiſh for, they are wil. 
ing to effect, if they could. How comes it then, after all, that 


ſhaken off, no, not by the greateſt politicians themſelves, wht 
thought they underſtood all the arts of government as well a 
any that went before them? If the principles of religion hat 
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tion of heart, as is utterly inconſiſtent with that groundleſs and 


it. Fear indeed is a ſtrong and prevalent paſſion in human 
nature; but when a fear is vain and fantaſtical, (as it is here 
ſuppoſed to be) and yet made uſe of to curb and reſtrain our 
natural propenſions and paſſions (as the deſign of all religion i) 
it can hardly be imagined, but that ſenſual appetites, habits of | 
indulging them, e enjoyments, or near proſpects of plea. 
ſure, would, at one time or other, have had a much ſtronger 
and more powerful influence upon the judgments of men, than 
any impreſſions of a vain fear that contradicted theſe ; eſpecially 
when reaſon was on their ſide, as the patrons of infidelity (ſup. 


TT oa wed K „ fans fad ous 6% PR = 


_ EpvcaTlon, we own, and the prevalence of cuſtom are 


our natures, that there is no ſhaking it of. V . 
LET us then (for argument's ſake) ſuppoſe, that there were 
an inſtance or two in hiſtory of ſome great and politic men, 


and that this might poſſibly be towards the beginning of the : 
world: yet ſince theſe men have been ſo long laid in their 
graves, how comes it to paſs, that the effect of their policy tl 


condemn the wiſdom of thoſe that preceded it; and (whether 1 


many ages as have paſled, ſince theſe deep politicians lived, no E 


* It cannot be ſaid that there were none to attempt it, becauſe 
efforts of this kind have been but too frequent, though alway 
ſucceſsleſs, and redounding to the greater confirmation of religion. 


deſign, for all bad men (whoſe number is not ſmall) .wiſh for } 


religion {till prevailed, and the terrors of a Deity could not bf ; 


been 


. Stillingfleet's Sermons. 


J. | Chap. I. Of Religion in general. ; 
Iu. peen firſt introduced merely by a ſtate- policy, i the politicians - 
nd and governors of the world, one would think, ſhould be likely to 


have known ſomething of it; atleaſt, ſo much as to be leſs ſub- 
iect to the anxieties of conſcience, which the deſpiſing of fuch 
principles, and living in oppoſition to them, generally creates : 
whereas we find, on the contrary, that, in all ages, the greateſt 


ere] 
OUr 


1is) Nof men, who have had nothing to fear from human power, have 

s of been as much affrighted by the ſecret terrors of religion, and 

lea ¶ have undergone as great agonies of mind, as the meaneſt mortals. ot 
ger AND as the reaſon of the thing is ſufficient to convince us, that and from 
ban religion at firſt was no ſtate- juggle; ſo, if we look into the re- OE» © 
ally cords of antiquity, we ſhall eaſily perceive, that the farther we 

ſup. Ngo backwards, the ſtronger is our evidence againſt this ſugge- 


cor. | 
tran {Wand yet we may obſerve therein, not only the ſenſe of the du- 
ever ties of religion, wherewith the people were poſſeſſed in thoſe 
hich 

ſince] 
upon 
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were know nothing. But what is it for that he thus appeals to the 
men, {obſervation of former ages? Even to evince the bad condition of 
nent; Mall that are not ſincere in their religion; for as the ruſh, ſays he, 


of the 
their erbe,; ſo are the paths of all that forget Cod, and the hypocrites 


y ſl Pope ſhall periſh. From whence it is apparent, that, in the ear- 


pt to liett times we can read of, men had the fame ſenſ of religion, 

iether and the fame notions of God's indignation againſt impiety, that 

taint we now have: and therefore, conſidering that no time or place 

t in o can be aſſigned to give any reaſonable ground for ſuppoſing that 

-d, noche firſt principles of religion were any human contrivance, we 

of the may, without farther arguments, conclude, that they were from 

avery che beginning, or (as \ Tully expreſſes it) that it was not any 

xecauſe conference, compact, or agreement of men, which made them, nor 

alway vs the perſuaſion or belief of them founded or eſtabliſhed in any 

gion. Wi znſtitution or law but that the conſent of all nations in them is 

ſuch ao be eſteemed the law of nature. | ff. 
7iſh for WHaT then we may infer from the whole matter is this— The infe- - 
re wil- That, if religion had been a trick and contrivance of ſo long 1 

U, that date, as is pretended, it muſt neceſſarily have been found out at 

not be ene time or other, and, in conſequence of that, baniſhed out of 

s, WhO the world long before now : but, thanks be to God, the credit 

well a 255 e 8 2 of 

peen Leng's Sermons. m Stillingfleet's Sermons. n Job viii. 8, &c. o Non enim 


collocutio hominum aut conſenſus efficit: Non inſtitutis opinio eſt confirmata, 
non legibus. Omni autem in re conſenſio Gentium lex 
c. Quæſt. Tuſc. L. I. c. 13. p Stillingfleet's Sermons. 


Without mire, and the flag without water, wither before other 


#thoſe, the book of Job is deſervedly accounted one of the earlieſt : 


days, but even how cuſtomary it was to appeal to the tradition 
lof former times concerning theſe matters: a Inquire, I pray thee, 
/ the former age (ſays one of Job's friends) and prepare thyſelf 
Wo the ſearch of their fathers ; for we are but of yeſterday, and 
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e 


of it is not yet extin&t ; which can be owing to nothing but the 
invincible reaſons whereon it ſtands. In every age, there hag 
not been wanting the wit and malice of profane perſons to un-. 
dermine and blow it up; but the foundations, whereon it is built, 
are ſo firm and ſtable, and have endured the violent thocks, and 
ſecret attempts of ſo many ages, that, as long as reaſon and good 
order prevail in the world, we have no occaſion to doubt, but that 
religion will not fail. Only the magiſtrate is to be reminded, | 
how + much his concern is to protect, from all rude and violent 
aſſaults, the honour of that which does not only tend to every 
man's future happineſs, but is the beſt inſtrument of civil go. 
vernment, and of the temporal proſperity of a nation: for which Þ 
reaſon, even atheiſtical politicians adviſe their princes to take 
ſpecial care of religion, and to ſee it rooted, as firmly as poſlible, Þ 
in the hearts of their people, how ſlender an hold ſoever it may 
have of their. own. 5 6 VVV . 
SUCH is the nature and origin of religion in general; and, if 

we conſider it under its primary diviſion, it is partly natural, and 
partly revealed. The natural part of it is that which we come 
to the knowledge of by the principles of reaſon, in the contem. 
plation of the works, the nature, and the providence of God: 
The revealed is that which, in ſome points, we could not have 
known at all; and, in all, not near ſo clearly, had it not been 
God's pleaſure to diſcover it to us. In the former is required a i 
due exerciſe of our intellectual faculties; in the latter, a due 
dependence on the authority of God: and it is to the former of 
theſe, that we now apply ourſelves. | ES 
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ILIE that cometh to Cod (as the apoſtle * argues) muſt believe i 
11 that he is, and that he is a rewarder of all them, that dili- 
gently ſeek him. To come to God, * according to the nature of 
the Jewiſh language, is to make profeſſion of religion; but it 15 
in vain for us to make profeſſion of that, unleſs we are firſt 
firmly perſuaded of this foundation, the Being and attributes of 
God. Now, by the word GOD, we mean » a Being of infinite 
wiſdom, goodneſs, and power, the creator and governor of all 
things, to whom the great attributes of eternity and indepen: 
dency, omniſcience and immenſity, perfect holineſs and purity, 
perfect juſtice and veracity, complete happineſs, glorious — 


q Tillotſon's Sermons, Vol. I. r Young's Sermons, Vol. I. 5 Hebr. x6 
t Clarke's Sermons, Vol. I. u Barrow on the Creed. | 


. hap. II. Of the Exiſtence of 'Goy. 7 

Ind ſupreme right of dominion belong; and to whom the 

+ igheſt veneration, and moſ profound ſuomiſſion and obedience 

le | re due. That there is really ſuch a Being in the world, de- The being 
„ 


erving ſuch homage, and inveſted with ſuch characters, a ſhort EA 
» 


urvey of this beautiful ſyſtem of things which are before us, and fr tue 
one few conſiderations of their production and conſervation, frame and 
heir order and uſefulneſs, and wiſe direction to their proper order of 
- 3 nds, will be enough to convince us: and I make uſe of this the world. 
Mergument the rather, not only becauſe it ſtands clear of ſuch ob- 
Sections, as are made to others of a more abſtracted nature, but 
Pecauſe it is adapted to every one's capacity, brings God down 
o our ſenſes, as it were, and carries its own conviction along 
ESvith it, and is therefore the proof which the great apoſtle of 
he Gentiles remits us to: * For the #nviſible things of him, from 
be creation of the world, are clearly ſeen, ſays he, being under- 
Yd by the things that are made, even his eternal power and God- 
= » CovuLD we ſuppoſe a number of perſons to have lived in 
some cavern of the earth, (as Fully brings in Ariſtotle ſpeaking,) 
vith all the enjoyments that make life eaſy, only had never 
Ppeen abroad upon the ſurface of it, nor heard any thing but a 
EFecry obſcure report of an infinite Power and Being; could we 
Juppoſe that, upon ſome caſual opening of this cavern, theſe per- 
ons ſhould come out into the world, and ſuddenly behold the 
Earth, the ſea, and the heavens, the vaſtneſs of the clouds, and 
he violence of the winds, the largeneſs, and beauty, and influ- 
ence of the ſun, and how every day depends upon its pre- 
ence; could we ſuppoſe (that upon the ſun's withdrawing) 
they ſhould view the face of the heavens again, the order and 
rnament of the moon and ſtars, their riſing and ſetting, and 
their fixed and determinate courſes ; we can hardly imagine 
Phat they could refrain from believing that there is a deity, and 
Wat theſe were the effects of his power; for it is not the natural 
Hictate of mens minds, but a ſtrong bias upon their paſſions and 
ffections that draws them into the contrary ſentiment. . 
1. LET us then caſt our eyes up to the firmament, where the From the 
V andy-work of God preſents itſelf to our view, and aſk our. heavens. 
elves ſome ſuch queſtions as theſe. f What power built, | 
ver our heads, this vaſt and magnificent arch, and {pread owt 
W x Rom i. 20. y Stillinpfleet's Orig. Sacrz. 2 Fenelon's Demonſtration of 
be Exiſtence of a God. 5 | 
ide words of a late learned author, upon this ſubjeR, are ſo very lofty and 
WE |<gant, that, tho', in ſome meaſure, they fall in with my manner of treating it, 1 
Fannot forbear tranſcribing ſome of them. His propoſition is— hat the frame 

nd conſtitution of the world, the aſtoniſhing magnificence of it, the various 5 
benomena and kinds of beings, the uniformity obſerved in their production. 
d the uſes and ends for which they ſerve, 8c. do plainly ſhew, that there is 
ome almighty deſigner, an infinite wiſdom and power at the top of all theſe 
083, © For, in order to prove to any one the grandneſs of the fabric = — 


| the heavens like a curtain? Who garniſhed theſe heavens with 
ſuch a variety of ſhining objects, a thouſand and ten thouſand 
| lours, and in ſuch a diverſity of ſhapes and figures, as is not in 


and luſtre that ſurrounds it: To demonſtrate the vaſt diſtance, magnitude, 


of aſpects; guarded ſome of them by ſecondary planets, and, as it were, 


cc 


ee them: to ſhew him, by the help of glaſſes, ſtill more and more of theſe fixed 


% who can obſerve the vapours to aſcend, eſpecially from the ſea, meet above 5 


% in clouds, and fall again, after condenſation, and not underſtand this to be 
"WM 


= 


parts of matter at firſt contrived this wonderful form of a world among 
9 
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times ten thouſand different ſtars, new ſuns, new moons, new 
worlds, in compariſon of which this earth of ours is but a 
point; all regular in their motions, and ſwimming in the liquid 5 
æther? Who painted the clouds with ſuch a variety of co. 


„„ 5 | the 
«« world, one need only bid him conſider the ſun, with that inſupportable glory 


« and heat of it; torepreſentto him the chorus of planets movingperiodically, 
e by uniform laws, in their ſeveral orbits about it, affording a regular variety 


« emulating the ſtate of the ſun; and probably all poſſeſſed by proper inhahi- 
« tants: to remind him of thoſe ſurpriſing viſits the comets make us; the 
« large trains, or uncommon ſplendor that attends them; the far country they 

come from; and the curioſity and horror they excite, not only among us, 
«« but in the inhabitants of other planets, who alfo may be up to ſee the entry 
and progreſs of theſe miniſters of fate: to direct his eye and contemplation 


% through thoſe azure fields, and vaſt regions above him, up to the fixed 2 


« ſtars, that radiant numberleſs hoſt of heaven; and to make him underſtand 
% how unlikely a thing it is that they ſhould be placed there only to adorn and 
„ beſpangle a canopy over our heads: to convince him that they are rather 
% ſo many other ſuns, with their ſeveral regions and ſets of planets about 


« 
« 


* 


lights, and to beget in him an apprehenſion of their unaccountable numbers 
and of thoſe immenſe ſpaces that lie retired beyond our utmoſt reach, and 
« even imagination: I ſay, one needs but do this, and explain to him ſuch WW 
things as are now known almoſt to every body; and by it to ſhew him that, Wi 
«« if the world be not infinite, it is infinite ſimilis, and therefore ſure a magni- 
ce ficent ſtructure, and the work of an infinite architect: and in like manner, 


3 


LEY 


a kind of diſtillation, in order to clear the water of its groſſer ſalts, and then, 
« by rains and dews, to ſupply the fountains and rivers with freſh and whole- 
*«« ſome liquor; to nouriſh the vegetables below by ſhowers, which deſcend in 
« drops, as from a watering pot, upon a garden? Who can view the ſtructure 
6 of a plant, or animal; the indefinite number of their fibres and fine veſlels 
ce the formation of larger veſſels, and the ſeveral members out of them, and 
« the apt diſpoſition of all theſe ; the way laid out for the reception and dif 
« tribution of nutriment; the effect this nutriment has in extending the veſ 
«« ſels, bringing the vegetable or animal to its true growth and expanſion, col 
ce tinuing the motion of the ſeveral fluids, repairing the decays of the body, 
« and preſerving life? Who can take notice of the ſeveral faculties of air 
«« mals, their arts of ſaving and providing for themſelves, or the ways 11 
« which they are provided for; the uſes of plants to animals, and of ſome 
% animals to others, particularly to mankind; the care taken that the ſeveral 
ſpecies ſhould be propagated out of their proper ſeeds, the ſtrong inclinations 
implanted in animals for that purpoſe, their love of their young,. and the 
like? I ſay, who can do this, and not ſee a deſign in ſuch regular pieces, © 
«« nicely wrought, and ſo preſerved? Since then we cannot ſuppoſe that the 
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themſelves, and then, by agreement, took their reſpective poſts, and purſued 
_« conſtant ends by certain methods and meaſures concerted, (becauſe theſe 

«« are acts of which they are not capable,) there muſt be ſome other being 

«< whoſe wiſdom and power are equal to ſuch a mighty work, as is the ſtructure 

« and preſeryation of the world. There muſt be ſome Almighty Mind, wÞo 
« models and adorns it; lays the cauſes of things ſo deep; preſcribes then 
*« ſuch uniform and ſteady laws; deſtines and adapts them to certain purpoſes 
ce and makes one thing to fit and anſwer to another.“, Woolaſton's Religion 
of Nature delineated, Sect. 5. = 


* 


* 


] 
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1, hap. II. the Exiſtence of Gor. e 
ith Fe he power of the fineſt pencil to come up to? Who formed the 
nd Jun of each a determinate magnitude, and placed it at ſuch a con- 


an 15 enient diſtance, as not to annoy, but only refreſh us, and nou- 
im the ground with its kindly warmth ? If it were larger, it 


t a — | | re 
uid ould ſet the earth on fire, if leſs, it would leave it frozen; if 


co. 
t in 
the 


5 rom us, we ſhould not be able to live for want of heat; who 
hen hath made it ſo commodious * a fabernacle (I ſpeak with 
Ihe ſcriptures, and according to the common notion) out of 
— ich it cometh forth, every morning, like a bridegroom out of 
ally, ig chamber, and rejoiceth, as a giant, to run its courſe ? For ſo 
riety nany ages paſt it has never failed riſing at its appointed tine, 
ere 2 
habi- 
the 
they 
g us 


Hut at whoſe voice does it ariſe, and by whoſe hand is it di- 


t were nearer us, we ſhould be ſcorched to death, if farther. 


or once miſſed ſending out the dawn to proclaim its approach: 


Pecded in its daily and annual courſe, to give us the bleſſed vi- 
Fiſſitudes of day and night, and the regular ſucceſſion of different 


dien eaſons? That it ſhould always proceed in the ſame ſtreigbt path, 
fixed und never once be known to ſtep aſide ; that it ſhould turn at a 
ſtand E ertain determinate point, and not go forward in a ſpace, where 7 
. here is nothing to obſtruct it; that it ſhould traverſe the ſame 
about Path back again in the ſame conſtant and regular pace, to bring 
fixed 


ibers, 
, and 
| ſuch 
that, 
1agn- 
inner, 
above 
to be 
then, 
vhole- 
end in 
ucture 
eſlels, 


n, and : | : * 
1d dit ever thinks, that the wonderful order and incredible conſtancy 


* of the heavenly bodies and their motions, (whereupon the 
* preſervation and welfare of all things do depend, ) is not go- 


ie vel. 
2, con. 


n the ſeaſons by gradual advances : that the moon ſhould ſup- 
ly the office of the ſun, and appear, at ſet times, with all the 
ther ſtars, to give us a vicarious light, when its brother is 
one to carry the day to the other hemiſphere : in a word, that 
All the innumerable hoſt of heavenly bodies ſhould perform their 
Fevolutions with ſo much certainty and exactneſs, as never once 

o fail; but, for almoſt this ſix thouſand years, come conſtantly 
bout to the ſame periods to the hundredth part of a minute: 
his is ſuch a clear and inconteſtible proof of one original being, 
he divme architect and ruler of the univerſe, as made the Ko- 
nan philoſopher, with good reaſon, conclude, ** T hat > who. Tully's 
ſenti; 


ments. 


7 = E verned by an intelligent being, himſelf is to be accounted 
ays in void of all underſtanding. For ſhall we, when we ſee an 
— F artificial engine, a ſphere, a dial, or any ſuch thing, acknow- 
dation ledge, at firſt ſight, that it is the work of art and under- 


nd the 
es, ſo 
at the 


* ſtanding ; and yet, when we behold the heavens, moved and 


their anniverſary viciſſitudes, make any doubt, that theſe are 


* Whirled about with a wonderful celerity, conſtantly finiſhing 


among | , $ h 
urſuel WW the performances, not only of reaſon, but of a certain excellent 
75 and divine reaſon?ꝰ? V 
ure Yor, I. 5 B — AND 
d, who : a 5 | | | LY | 


8 them 
| rpoſes ' 
eligicn 


2 Palm ix, 44 5. b Tally, De Nat. Deor. 


10 


ing mind, as to declare, that, in his opinion, whoever aſſerted be 
the contrary, was himſelf deſtitute of underſtanding ; what wou 


city of the earth's annual motion ; the wonderful proportion «i 


number, and uſefulneſs of the ſeveral ſatellites, that move about 3 
their reſpective planets; the motion of the comets, which are 


upon the additional ſtrength of theſe latter obſervations, which 

are ſo many unanſwerable proofs of the Creator's power and 

+; .*:."=. - wildonn, be utterly aſhamed to ſhew its head. * 
The air. 


4 Complete Body of Divinity. pit! 
Axp if Tully, from the imperfect knowledge of aſtronomy, 


which his times afforded, could be ſo confident, that the hea 4 
venly bodies were fr amed and moved by a wiſe and underſtand. 7H 


he have ſaid, if he had known the modern diſcoveries in aſtro. 
nomy ; the immenſe greatneſs of the world, that part of it, 1 
mean, that falls under our obſervation ; the exquiſite regularity 13 
of all the planets motions, without any deviation or confuſion; 
the inexpreſſible nicety of the adjuſtment of the primary velo 1 


its diurnal motion about its own. centre, for the diſtinction of 
light and darkneſs ; the exact accommodation of the denſities of i 
the planets to their diſtances from the ſun ; the admirable order, 


now found to be as regular and periodical as that of other pla 


netary bodies; and laſtly, the preſervation of the ſeveral ſyſtems, 
and of the ſeveral planets and comets in the fame ſyſtem, fron 
falling upon each other: What, I ſay, would Tully, that great 
maſter of reaſon, have thou ht and faid, if theſe, and othe 
nevly- diſcovered inſtances of the inexpreſſible accuracy and 


wiſdom of the works of God, had been found out and know 
in his time? Certainly atheiſm „which even then was unable to 
withſtand the arguments drawn from this topic, muſt nov, 


2. BUT it is time now to deſcend from heaven, and take 1 


| ſhort ſurvey of the globe we live upon. And here, in our way, 


what a glorious proof of a Divine Exiſtence is « the expanſio 8 
of the air in this intermediate ſpace ? the air we ſee is a body 

ſo pure, ſo ſubtile, fo tranſparent, that the rays of the ſtars 
though placed at an immenſe diſtance from us, pierce through 
it without any difhculty, and in a moment ſtrike our eyes: ani 
Poet it has ſtrength and ſubſtance enough to ſupport the winged 
| tribe, that are appointed to move therein. Had it been leſs {ub- 
tile, it would have intercepted, at leaſt obſtructed the light d 


its inhabitants, nor afforded moiſture for our jungs: what exqui 
for health and traffic, to be proper for the breath of animal 


by its ſpring, for cauſing ſound by its motion, and for conveying 
light by it its tranſparency ? ? © What power has made ſo thin and 


the day; had it been more rarified, it would not have ſu ainel 


ſite wiſdom, was it, then, that tempered it ſo nicely, as, at ont 
and the ſame time, to ſupport clouds for rain, to afford wind 


fluid 


* Clarke 8 Demonſtration of 2 God. d Fenelon” ; Demonfration e Clarke" | 
Sermons, Vol. I. 


t I 
my, 
hea. 


* II. 07 the Rahe 7 Gov. e 11 


nid an element the ſafe repoſitory. of thunder, lightning, and 
mn dreadful tempeſts ? By whoſe command are theſe meteors 
—; Ent out to purify the air, and conſume the vapours which would 
"i WS hcrwiſe annoy us? and by what ſkilful hand is the water, 
. nich is drawn from the ſea, curiouſly diſtilled and bottled up 
No WD clouds, to be ſent upon the wings of the wind, and ſcattered 
. Wer the face of the earth in gentle ſhowers? * He, that in the 
it,! att reflects on this neceſſary appendage of the terraqueous 
arlty 13 obe, the atmoſphere, and the many great ends and purpoſes 
ion Nei it is known to ſerve, muſt be forced to reſolve all into 5 
vel Wc work and contrivance of Almighty God, 
on of Z. If we come down upon the earth, (without ever confler- The earth, 0 
nol who laid the foundations thereof, ) what a pleaſant ſcene pre- 


es d Ynts itſelf to our view ! Here the vallies are cloathed with graſs, 


. ere plains are loaded with corn; here the hills rife like an am- 

we itheatre, and are covered with vineyards and fruit-trees, and 

* ere mighty mountains, rearing their heads to the clouds, by 
d- 


1 Ending down rains, and rivers, and fountains, give fruitfulneſs 
tems =D the grounds below. „Herbs and plants to nouriſh our bo- 
from es, and remedy their diſeaſes, fragrant flowers of exquiſite 
gc Sour and ſhape, to delight our ſmell, and gratify our fight, 
other e find in every field; but who has divided the ſeveral kinds of 
and em, and formed them into ſuch beautiful order? » Who 
non ced the ſeminal plant in the ſeed, as the young is in the 
le u Womb of animals, in ſuch elegant complications as affo ord at once 
no" th a pleaſing and aſtoniſhing ſpectacle ? Who conveys a 22 5 
vhich ic warmth into the bowels of the earth, and cauſes the grain 

r an Which the ſoil has putrified, to revive and fructify ? Who 
Winted and perfumed the flowers? How comes it to ** that 


ake 3 e ſame water dyes them with various colours, the ſcarlet, the 
Rl rple, the carnation ? And whence have they thoſe, ſweet 
anſ1on * ours, which they breathe with inſenſible ſubtility, and dif-. 
boch be in the air for our delight? Theſe admirable works of nature 
ſtars rpaſs the imitation and comprehenſion of men, and muſt there- 
rough Pre proceed from a cauſe infinitely their ſuperior. | 
: and 4. Ir we caſt our eye upon the water, we fee that it is a U. Waters, 
ingel 10 and tranſparent body, and cannot but perceive, that had 

's uy been more or leſs rarified, it would not have been ſo proper 
n 4 the uſes of man. But who gave it that juſt configuration 
a parts, and exact degree of motion, as to 250 it both ſo flu - 


Wt, and, at the ſame time, ſo ſtrong, as to carry and waft away 
e moſt unwieldy burdens? Who taught the rivers to run in 
ding ſtreams, through vaſt tracts of land, in order to water 
em more plentifully; then throw chemſelves into the ocean, 
— | it the common centre of commerce; and ſo, by _ 
an 


at one 
wind 
nimals 
reyjing 
in and 
Auid 
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Their i in- 
dinct. 


ters are not the eaſieſt phznomena i in nature, al maſs Know- 


ſtop, and then return with ſuch regularity: A little more or 
leſs motion in this fluid maſs would diſorder all nature, and: 
ſmall incitement upon a tide drown whole kingdoms: who wal 
ſo wiſe, then, as to take ſuch exact meaſures in immenſe bodies i 


cretion? 1 Even he that hath placed the ſand for the bound there. 
of, by a perpetual decree, that it cannot paſs ; and though the 
waves thereof toſs themſelves, yet can they ive! WAI Tough 
they roar, yet can they not paſs over. * 


of living creatures, wonderfully made in the frame of their bo. 


has merabers and or gans fitted for their peculiar motions. = The 
wings of birds, for — and the fins of fiſhes, are like oars 
that cut the air or water, and; at the ſame time, ſteer ther 
5 floating bodies, whoſe ſtructure is not much unlike that of 1 


the largeneſs of the camel, and the ſmallneſs of the inſe&, 
equal indications of the Almighty hand that formed them. Nay 
the ſmaller the creature is, the more amazing is the workman- 


_ ſee limbs perfectly well organized, an head, a body, legs, and 
the vaſteſt elephant; ; and conſider withal, that, in every part of 


- 


| enim. Part l 
and imperceptible channels, return to their fountain-head in onelf 


al circulation? The great and wide ſea is a very awful 
and ſtupendous work of God, and the flux and-reflux of its wa. 


of certainty” is this, That the tide carries, or brin $ back 
to certain places at preciſe hours; but who is it that N i 


and ſo ſtrong as to rule the rage of that proud element at dif. 


5. Ir we look again upon the earth, and the water, and. ſea, 
we ſhall find them all inhabited and furniſhed with great ſtore 


dies, and adapted to the offices for which they were deſigned, 
Some walk, ſome creep, ſome fly, ſome ſwim, but every one 


The pride of a horſe,” and the feathers of the eee 


ſhip ; and when, in a little mite, we do, by the help of glaſſes, 
feet, as diſtinct, and well - proportioned for their ſize, as oſe of 


this livin atom, there are muſcles and ner ves, veins, arteries, 
and blood; in that blood, ramous particles and humours; 
and in thoſe humours, ſome drops that are compoſed of other 
minute particles: when we conſider all this, I ſay, how can we 
help being loſt in wonder and aſtoniſnment, and forced to cry 
out with the apoſtle, 0h / the depth of the riches, both of the 
wiſdom and knowledge of God ! How unſearchable are his works, 
and his ways of. creation and providence paſt finding out ! 
6. THERE is another thing in animals, no leſs wonderful 
than their frame, and that is their natural inſtinct: 1 call it 
inſtin& in compliance with the common forms of ſpeech, but 
in reality it is the providential direction of them by an all-wiſe 
and all-powerful _ " what elſe has infuſed i into * 
0 | e 


+ + Fenelow 8 8 110 v. 22 m Kay's Wiſdom of God. n a Row. 
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. art of building their neſts, either hard or ſoft, according to 
e conſtitution of-their young? What elſe makes them keep ſo. 


Wa. nt in their neſts, while they are hatching their young, as if 

now ey knew the philoſophy of their own warmth, and its aptneſs 

back r animation? What elſe moves the ſwallows, upon the ap- 
es ii oach of winter, to fly to a more temperate clime, as if they © 
e or uaderſtood the celeſtial ſigns, the influence of the ſtars, and the eg 
nd ange of ſeaſons? In a word, » Can we behold the ſpider's 
 wall&ts, or the ſilkworm's webs, the dae's cloſets, or the ant's- 

dies, WF anaries, without acknowledging a Superior Being, that has 

: dif. preſſed ſuch a genius in them, and directs their unerring mo- 

gert. ens? Thus every creature is ſtamped with the Divine ſignature, 

the d loudly proclaims the Being of God. Man is the only one 

og rat ſeems to gainſay the general atteſtation : let us therefore 


amine his frame and compoſition a little, in order to ſee 
rhether the finger of God is not equally viſible in him. 


j 3 
ſtore AND here (without troubling ourſelves to inquire after The tex- 
” bo. Nhat we ſhall never be able thoroughly to find out, viz. in what _ 
ned, anner the ' plaſtic power of God has faſhioned this wonderful =qx 98285 
' one reature in the womb) s what a prodigious thing is it but barelx 
Theo conſider, that, out of the ſame ſimple and indiſtin&t matter, 
oars, N uch a variety of parts of different ſubſtance, figure, and qua- 
ther {Mities, ſhould ariſe ; hard and dry for the bones; liquid for the 


wumours ; - moiſt and ſoft for the fleſh; tenacious for the 


cock, ierves'; perforated for the arteries and veins; hot for the 

are ver and heart; cold for the brain; and tranſparent for the | 
Nay, eyes? How ſhould it raiſe our wonder, I ſay, that that matter, i 
man · {hich in itſelf is ſimple, and all alike, ſhould, in the hands of | 
aſſes, God, be capable of ſuch a diverſity, and ſuch admurable art, —_ 
and hut that the conſtant ſight of living productions cauſes our negle&t A q 
ſe of! them, and deprives him of his honour? Let us then confider — _ 
ct of nan,: as he ſtands before us, in his full proportion and matu- 

ries, W''ty. Had his ſtature: been conſiderably leſs, he muſt have 

urs; {Ween a prey to moſt other animals; had it been vaſtly larger, 

ther Nie muſt have become a burden to himſelf ; and other. crea - 

n we Wtures, which are now made uſe of for that purpoſe, would not 

> cry have been able to have carried him: ſo that the wiſe contriv- 

the Fence of God is viſible in this firſt ſtep, in regulating the ſfze 

orks, Nof man to ſo juſt a ſtandard, and proportioning that of other 


living creatures exactly to it. * The figure ef his body (wherein 


be differs from all other animals) is erect, which not only gives = 
all it ¶ him a nobleneſs and majeſty, even as to his outward appearance, 


ſuperior to them, but a facility likewiſe of contemplating the hea- 


wiſe I vens, (his native ſeat) and, upon every view, of loving and ad- 
bien -NS, V, 133 bs 


niring their Divine Creator. His body is covered wi n, 5 
p Charnock's Exiſtence of g God. q Bates“ Exiſtence of a God. r Fes · 
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lity. The body of the 


: Teſt they fhould offend them. 
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alt over full of holes, like a ſieve, to admit of perſpiration; 


but not ſo large as to let out the blood; thick enough to de. 


fend the nerves and fibres, that are underneath it, and yet {0M 
tranſparent as to give that lively ſweet colour to the face which 
Painters admire, but can but very imperfectly imitate. Under = 


the ſkin are an infinite number of veins and arteries, all ſpread 


over the body, to carry the blood from the heart, and to moiſten Wl 
the fleſh, as ſprings and rivers water the earth: and the blood, 


after it has gone its round, - returns to its fountain again, there 


to be impregnated with freſh ſpirits, in order to circulate 


without ceaſing, _ 


Tur foot is, as it were, the baſis of the body, and there. 


fore faſhioned in ſuch a ſhape, and compoſed of ſuch nerves, MW 
tendons, and little bones, as enable it to bear the weight; and 
yet ſo ſubtilly joined together, as to make it a chief inſtrument 


in all the motions thereof. The legs and thighs are like two 


pillars of different orders, ere&ed upon this baſis, to ſupport 4 


joined together by proper ligaments, and moving in each other, 


ow only ſo far, as to give room for the free dilatation. of the 
omach and entrails, Within this incloſure of ribs are placed 
all the great organs that ſerve for. reſpiration and concoction. 


The lungs are of a ſpungy nature, eaſily dilating or contract. 
ing themſelves ; and, as they inceſſantly take in and blow out af 

great quantity of air, (which is the nutriment of life,) they 
form a kind of bellows, that are in perpetual motion. The 
| ſtomach is made in the figure of a bagpipe, where our aliments 


are ſoon diſſolved by a quick digeſtion ; and, while the purer 


Juice paſſes into veſſels, deſigned for the preparation of the blood, 


the groſſer parts are ſeparated, as bran is from flour by a ſieve, 
and ſo thrown down, to eaſe the body of them, through hid- 
den paſſages, that are moſt remote from the ſenſitive organs, 
© FROM the top of this fabric hang two arms of equal ſymme- 
try, knit to the ſhoulders in ſuch a manner, that they have a 


free motion in that joint, and are divided at the elbow and wriſt, 
to make them turn, and bend, and fold the quicker. - Theſe 

arms terminate in two hands, which are a contexture of ner- | 
ves and little bones, ſet one within another, in ſuch a curious 
order that they have both all the ſtrength, and all the pliable- 
neſs neceſſary for their ſeveral uſes. * The fingers (beſides. 


their 


s Ray's Wiſdom of God in the Creation. 


the whole fabric. Their inward part confiſts, of two bones, 


by the help of a mucilaginous unction, with the greateſt faci. Wi 
| 07 ws is proportioned to the height 
of the pillars, and, becauſe it contains the moſt vital parts, is WW 
placed in the centre, and ſecured by a row of ribs, which come 
arching out from. the back-bone, like branches from a tree, but 


x ws | | "Y 


| | ap. II. | , Of the Exiſtence of Go, 


1, 
le Neir little bones) are furniſhed with ſeveral muſcles and ten- 


ons, like ſo many pullies, to bend them for ward, and, by the 


e moſt curious arts. Nay, the very nails are not ſuperfluous : 


ue points of the fingers, and give ſtrength, and a quicker ſenſe 
en & I Rating them. Above the body riſes the neck, which is 
Uh icher firm or flexible at pleaſure ; and, by the help of its ver- 


contains, and covered with hair on the back part, both to pro- 


f the fineſt order and proportion, unleſs ſome unhappy accident 
das impaired the regularity of its features. The eye is ſo art- 


my ll contrived, and ſo commodiouſſy ſituated, that nothing can 
1 De imagined like it, either for uſe, ornament, or ſecurity. It is 
ci. 


kind of looking-glaſs, wherein all the objects in the world are 


ght Painted by turns, and without confuſion; and God Almighty, 
vo formed it, has kindled a certain celeſtial flame and bright- 
bur Heſs in it, that is not to be found in all the other works of na- 


; ure. The forehead gives majeſty and gracefulneſs to the face, 


ontiguous to the mouth, and ſerves at once both for reſpira- 


bo en and ſmell. The lips not only vary the ſounds that form 
' or ſpeech, but, by their lively colour, render the face more 
mY Peautiful. The mouth takes in the aliments, which the teeth 


to mention but one member more) the tongue, which is a com- 
doſition of ſmall muſcles and nerves, is ſo nimble and pliant in 


- 


"0d, reaft, it can do more, than what either the fingers, or the bow 1 : 
f the moſt excellent maſter of muſic can do upon the beſt 


nſtrument. In a word, The texture of our body, is ſo curi- 


who was otherwiſe backward enough to believe a God) when 


nd conſtitution of human bodies, ſuch undeniable marks of con- 


ws trivaiice 


criety and delicacy of their motions, are qualified to exerciſe 
: br, beſides their beauty and ornament, they are a defence to 


W-brz, can turn the head to either ſide, according as it directs. 
Ihe head, which is joined to the upper part of it, is fortified, 
Wn all ſides, with very ſtrong bones, to ſecure the treaſure that 


ect it againſt the injuries of the air, and to give grace and luſtre 
So the Pee. The face (which is the fore part of the head, 
where the principal ſenſations meet and centre) is a compoſition 


nd helps to heighten all the features. The noſe is placed 


rind, like a mill, in order to prepare them for digeſtion ; and 


uſly wrought, and every part of it ſofull of miracle, that Galen 


ie had anatomized man's body, and carefully ſurveyed the frame 

f it, viewed the fitneſs and uſefulneſs of every part, and the 
nany ſeveral intentions of every little vein, and bone, and 
uſcle, and the beautiful compoſition of the whole, fell into a 
eng of devotion, and wrote an hymn to his Creator's praiſe. 
„And if he, fo many ages ſince, could find, in the conſtruction 


t Archbiſhop Tillotſon's Wiſdom of the Creation, u Clarke's Being and 
tributes of a God, . Ma 777 72 ON > 


s motions, that by the help of a pipe, which comes from the Galen 


ad- 


'” * 
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111 nature oſ 
i | Kis foul. 


Its exif. 
_ tence. 


operations of thinking, and willing, and perceiving, muſt pr 
ceed from ſomething or other, as cir efficient „ of 

thing being never able to produce any thing at all;) 2 tha 

if theſe powers are not inherent in the matter we carry abo 


he known the late diſcoveries in anatomy and phyſic ; the ch 
culation df the blood, the exact ſtructure of the heart and * 
dhe uſes of numberleſs glands an valves, for the ſecfetion : 


imagined to have had any exiſtence in his days, but which au 
now diſcovered to ſerve the wiſeſt and moſt exquiſite ends? Halli 


much better light on knowledge, he would have admired ti 
divine a more abundantly, and improved his hymn vidi 
that grateful recognition of the Pfalmiſt, x I will praiſe thee, fi 
Lord, for I am fearfully and wonderfully made, and that my ſu 
hnoweth right well, My . ſubſtance was not hid from thee, wha 
IJ was made in ſecret, thine eye did fee it while it was i 


| the deſcription which is given us of God, he not only » ſtretch 
 _  eth out the heavens, and lays the foundation of the earth, but fem 
eth likewiſe the ſpirit in man within him ; * which plainly in 
mates, that not only the viſible and natural world, but the i 1 


and — and conſents, and denies ; that wills, and demur 
and reſolves, and chuſes, and rejetts; that receives various ſe 
ſations and impreſſions from outward objects, and produces vo 
luntary motions in ſeveral parts ef the body; this every one 
_ conſcious of, neither can any be ſo ſceptical as to doubt or de 


us, the e is, Whence did it Proceed or how came it int 
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trivance and deſign as forced him then to acknowledge and ail} 
mire the wiſdom of its Author, what would he have ſaid, hal 


motion of the juices in the body; beſides ſeveral veins, an 
other veſſels and receptacles, not at all known, or ſo much x 


he lived in our days, I ſay, and under the diſpenſation of { | 


fed?, and in the book of thy vaſt and comprehenſive mind wen 
all my members written. 

8. Bur we have ſtill a nearer proof and conviction than eithg 
the make of the world, or the frame of our bodies, of the bein 
and exiſtence of a God - and that is, the nature of our ration] 
and immortal ſouls : for which reaſon we may obſerve, that, 


ritual and indiviſilde ſoul of man is * a declaration of 
Deity, 

1. Twar thereis fomerking « in our r compoſition, that think 
and apprehends, and reflects, and deliberates ; that determine 


it, In the next place, it is ſelf-evident, that theſe faculties an 


e NC 


with us, (and matter of itſelf can never be the ſubje& of cog 


tation, ) it neceſſarily follows, that they ariſe from ſome thinkinſl 


ſubſtance, ſome incorporeal i Fore within us, which we c 
ſpirit or ſoul : and if there be ſuch an incorporeal ſpirit wil 


1 Heing 


| x Pal. cxxxix. 14 bee. 3 Zech, xii L, Dr Edwards onthe Creed a Be 
ley's  Coufutation of Atheiſin, | 


— ed — 


— 


lap. II. Of the Exiſtence of Goo. 

ing ? It did not exiſt from all eternity; > that the account of 
ir age, which infers our nativities, and they, our conceptions, 
Wefore which we had no being) plainly denies; nor did it pro- 
ce itſelf, ſince nothing can be the effect and the cauſe at the 
me time. Something therefore muſt have created our ſouls 
t of nothing; and that ſomething muſt neceſſarily have in it 
the perfections that it has given them: for it is ridiculous 
chink that we were made by any thing that is of an inferior 


Ha ture to ourſelves. There is then an immaterial and intelli- 
F (ent Being, which created our ſouls; and this Hong was either 
1 © erna itſelf, . or created immediately, or ultimately, by ſome 


ther eternal, who has not only all the perfections we find in 


lab Whurlclves, but is likewiſe the ſource and original of all the 
ſi owers and. faculties, both of body and mind, Which ly di- 
&f erſedly among the children of men. 


2. Tus from the nature of our ſouls, and the conſideration; Its union 
e their exiſtence, we are led to the knowledge of the being of a 85 yu 
od: and if we proceed to obſerve further, , Bi theſe ſpiritual bod 

ings are joined to ſubſtances of a quite different nature, how | 


eithe 

bein ey combine and operate together, and mutually partake in each 
I bers happineſs or woe, we cannot but be forced to make the 
lat, Me concluſion. For let us but aſk ourſelves, how comes it to 

z 


eic als that beings ſo vaſtly unlike are ſo intimately joined together; 
at certain motions in the body ſo ſuddenly, and ſo infallibly W 
Wiſe certain thoughts in the ſoul ; and that the thoughts of the 
he fit)» in like manner, occaſion certain motions in. the body ? 
Wi hence proceeds ſo regular a concord and ſociety for this forty, 
fty, or threeſcore years, perhaps, without interruption : ? And 
that hand had {kill enough, out of ſuch jarring principles, to 
ake up ſo complete a compound, that ſome have been tempted 


mines | 
d think them both but one? It is certain, they did not come 1 5 
us fer gecher by mutual conſent : for matter, having in itſelf neither 

es i ought nor will to make terms, was in no capacity to enter into 


one agreement with the mind, and the mind does not remember 
& dent it ever made an agreement with matter. Since then it is 
lain there is ſuch an agreement, which both are ſubjected to, 


ar a hether they will or no, there muſt neceſſarily be ſome hand, 
EI ally powerful over both, that has brought them under the | 
fo tha e yoke, and united them thus cloſely together, without the 
a ind's aſſent, or ſo much as its knowing in what manner that 
of co ion Was effected: and that hand could only be his who creat- 
thinkin them both, who knew their conſtitutions beſt, and had an ab- 


lute 8 to put 2 under what reſtraint and limitations he 
eaſed. 

3. If we. look into our ſouls a little nearer, and 1 its unde 
hat Aachen and vivacity there! is in their intellectual facul- ſtandiog. 


! k 


CRE 


b Pearſon on.the Crred. 6 Stillipgflect's Orig. Sacre 
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ties above corporeal motion; with what facility the mind turn 
itſelf from one object to another ; how fuddenly it rangeth the 
whole. world; how it trips over mountains, croſſes the ocean, 
mounts the ſkies, aſcends the empyrean heaven, and all in thei 
twinkling of an intellectual eye; we muſt needs be perſuaded 
that a moſt wiſe and powerful ſpirit i is the author of theſe noble 
faculties; that it is abſurd to imagine an intelli er being (as the 
ſoul is) could be produced by one that is not ſo itſelf; * that. 
the exiſtence of God conſequently is demonſtrable from the ope. 
rations of our minds. For, what power, leſs than infinite, could 
have formed ſuch excellent beings? 2 material and 
« earthly things, ſays Tully, there is nothing, that has the 
power of memory, of underſtanding, and o thought ; ; that 
6 retains things paſt, foreſees and provides for things future, 
and comprehends and conſiders things preſent; ſo that the 
| _ © nature and faculties of the ſoul are of a peculiar and ſingula 
„ kind, different from all thoſe natures, which we are acquainted 
4 with in this world ; and therefore, whatever | is endowed with 
« ſuch vigour and activity, as che you of _ is of heavenh 
© and divine original.“ 
The power 4. THERE is atothes' power in the mind, 0 ought to 
and blind- he conſidered, and that is, the full and abſolute command it 
_ of its has over the body; ; inſomuch à that, upon the bare dictate ol 
the will, all our nerves are immediately diſtended, every 
fpring haſtens to concur in the work, and the whole machine 
obeys, as if it heard. ſome: ſupreme and oninipotent voice, 
But the power that is thus ſupreme and abſolute, we perceive, 
is blind at the ſame time, and even, while it moves the body, 
| utterly ignorant of the make and ſituation of its parts. The 
mind of 'a peaſant, for inſtance, commands his nerves, mul. 
cles, and tendons, (things that he never heard of) as well « 
the philoſopher, that is ſkilled in anatomy. He finds them, 
without knowing where they lie, without knowing how to 
. diſtinguiſh. them, and employs ſuch, as he has occaſion for, 
without ever miſtaking one for another. Now, what a wonder 
and prodigy is this! The mind commands what it does not 
know, what it cannot ſee, nay, what neither has, nor is capable 
of any knowledge to follow its directions, and yet it is infal 
Il 85 _ libly obeyed. How much. blindneſs, and how much power a 
os ce do we find in this! The blindneſs is intirely ours; but 
Jt to whom can we aſcribe the power, unleſs it be to him, that 
— 7 - ſees what man does not, and performs i in him what ſurpaſſe 
1 . dur underſtanding? 
11 355 5. Ir we look into our F again, we thall find a ftronge 
feience, teſtimony of the being of a God, and that is, the force an 
3 dickates of conſcience, and thoſe boaling fears and abu, whuc 
ary 
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4 Fenelon's Demonſtrations 


bp. II. of the Exiſtence of Gon. 
e made connatural to gut, « Conſcience, indeed, in the 
eaſt of man, ſeems to have an uncontroulable power, and 


| erforming it: it applauds the good man, and gives him a 
W-ace and ſerenity of mind, which the frowns of the world, and 
he ſtorms of adverſe fortune cannot impair ; it tortures the 


Wrimes before his face with all their aggravating horrors and 


Which awaits his impiety, and makes him tremble at the ap- 
Prehenſions of his impending doom. Now, that theſe dreads 
nd anxieties are not occaſioned by the fear of men is plain, 
Pecauſe they have frequently been obſerved to be the conſequen- 


he inmates of perſons, who were ſet above the reach of 
all human laws : and that they do not proceed from the mere 


pur actions, we have this plain argument to evince, * that, 
hat he ſhall, at any time hereaſter, be at the diſcretion of 
ewarding himſelf; ſo no ill man fears from himſelf, that he 
ſhall, at any time hereafter, come into the mind of puniſhing 
himſelf, And therefore the ſimple verdict of our minds, 
hope or fear, joy or grief in us, were it not for this farther 


butions accordingly : and from hence it is, th at every opera- 
tion of conſcience is always found to terminate upon ſome di- 


the juſtice of Almighty God. 
AND as every man's ieee is the declaration of a God, 


ſo it is to be obſerved farther, that it is a faculty indepen- f 


dent on our wills, that we cannot extinguiſh, would we never 
ſo fain; and will therefore, at one time or other, infallibly 
exert itſelf, to the full conviction of what the boldeſt infidel 
ſeems now to deny. * Let Caligula then profeſs himſelf an 


atheiſt, and, with that profeſſion, hide his head, or run under 


his bed, when the thunder ſtrikes his ears, and the lightning 


flaſhes in his eyes. Theſe terrible works of nature put him 


in mind of the power, and his own guilty conſcience, of 


the juſtice of God, whom, while, in his wilful opinion, he 


n denies, „ in his een action he 1 80 


e Nichol's conference with a Theift. f Young s Sermon” s, Vol. 1. 8 Char- 
nock on i the exiſtence of os.» h Tearſon on the Creed. 


A 


act like God's vicegerent here below. It admoniſhes 
ery one of his duty, and the indiſpenſable neceſſity of 


dul of a ſinner with a thouſand bitter reflections ; ſets his 


eformities; and thunders in his ears that dreadful ſentence, 


es of crimes, that were concealed from public light, and 


udgment of our own breaſt, upon the moral turpitude of 


s no good man hopes from himſelf, i. e. no good man hopes, 


pon good or evil actions, would never be able to produce 
pprehenſion, that there is a God, who knows all, as well as 


we, and will take care, ſome time 'or other, to make retri- - 


vine attribute or other; 3 its approbations evidence the good- 
neſs; its accuſations, the holineſs ; and its comminations, 


0 


Its deſires. 


in life are not ſufficient to anſwer its demands, our ow 


5 worldly delights, and how, by reaſon either of. their offenſiy 


| 80 that the belief of a deity muſt either be granted, or it will b 
extorted from us: Only unhappy is the man, that denies hin 
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to himſelf, and proves him to others, and will not acknoy 
ledge his exiſtence at the ſame time that he trembles at hi 
power. | 

6. Ir we look into our ſouls once more, we ſhall find ano 
ther quality in them, that properly remits us to God; and tha 
is, the immenſe deſire of happineſs, which nothing here below 
can content or ſatisfy. That there is ſuch an appetite implante 
in our minds is very manifeſt from the reſtleſs purſuits, we fin 
ourſelves engaged in, whenever we chance to place it upq 
wrong and undeſerving objects; and that all the acquiſition 


hearts will tell us, whenever we think on the emptineſs of 1 


mixtures, ſhort continuance, or neceſſary decays, they lea 
our ſouls lean and pining in the very midſt of their enjoymentsi 
And indeed it is no ſmall inſtance of the wiſe diſpenſation off 
_ providence, that he has given us ſuch inclinations, and, all 
the ſame time, not given us objects fitted to content then 
that he has decreed, that all worldly things ſhould be vai 
and unſatisfying, and not anſwerable to that importunate defi 
of happineſs, which he hath made connatural to us, on pur 
| Poſe to make us look up unto him, who is the only ſource «| 
ſolid refreſhment, of ſincere and laſting deleQation, and ſuch a 
is adequate to the meaſure of the longings of our ſoul 
Now, if our minds have fuch longings as theſe, who was | 
that firſt infuſed them? Or, how came they to underſtand, th: 
there is ſomething ſtill wanting to make' their happineſs com. 
plete, if they had not a notion of a being, more perfect, tha 
what they meet with here below, and uch as is capable to fl 


their capacities, and anſwer all their wiſhes? - 


TRHE exiſtence of the deſire therefore muſt - necefſuells 1 im. 


Ply the reality of the object, otherwiſe mankind, of all thelf 


works of the creation, whereof they pretend to be chief, art 
certainly moſt miſerable: and, while the earth drinks up the 
rain, that comes into its boſom, „ and other creatures are fed 
with the products of the earth, they only are left to pine 


under the torment of an impatient appetite, and the impoſſ. 


| bility of enjoyment. But now, upon the ſuppoſition that 
there is a God, the ſoul of man has its object, and its deſires 


are ſatisfied ; it ſees him in its. meditations z it taſtes Him in his 


ordinances; it feels him in the comforts of well-doing, while 


it continues here; and when it is trayflated hence, obtains 


its perfect conſummation. and bliſs, in the. beatific viſion and 
_ fruition of him to all eternity. 0 | 


Tavs 


i Charnock's Exiſtence of a GO. 
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rt 1, 
Il avs we have run through ſome of the works of na- 
-hinfi e, and upon the whole, cannot but perceive, * that whether 


10W 
It hi 


anc 5 


elo 


> meet with plain evidences of an Almighty Cauſe; and that, 
»m the brighteſt ſtar in the firmament, to the meaneſt 


ante em the eagle, to the inſet; from the camel, to the ant; 
e fnWery thing is ſtamped with the divine ſignature, and loudly 


upoli 
tion 


oclaims the being of a God. 


o coral inſtin& of all creatures, both ſenſitive and vegetative, Fumants 
of Ma their wiſe direction to their proper ends; = from the na- ſummed 
nu ral notions we have of God, which always remain with us, up. 
lea el they are forcibly extinguiſhed ; = and from the univer- 


ents 
ion d 


d, chis truth. We might farther illuſtrate this doctrine from 
hem e predictions of future events, which nothing but a divine 
.. niſcience could foreſee, and a divine power fulfil; » from 
delle 


3 and wonderful occurrences in the world, which 
| thing 

urſe of nature, could effect; and from remarkable judg- 
ents upon the wicked, and as remarkable preſervations of the 


pur 
*ce 0 
ach 2 

ſoul, 
Was | 
, th: 
com. 
, than 
to fil 


providence could diſpenſe. We might yet further evince 


religion on their conſciences ; from the teſtimony of divine 
dodneſs on their ſpirits; from the power and energy of a 


ly im heavenly grace, which, to the good and godly, are more 

ul the rcible and convincing arguments, ( experimental) than . 
f, areal that has gone before. But what has been ſaid is enough to The great 
ip theWnvince us, that the folly and wickedneſs of thoſe muſt folly _ 
re fel8Wcds be Very groſs, muſt needs be very daring, who exclude ateian- 
) pinegod from the world, and ſet up, in his ſtead, a blind and un. 

npoſli-Winking principle of their own. 5 BO il Oi 

n that - THaT matter exiſted from eternity, and all the parts of 

deſires it were in motion; which, after innumerable trials, ſo . 


in bis hampered themſelves together at laſt, as to fall into the 
while happy order, wherein we ſee things now : that men firſt - 


obtain fprung up, like muſhrooms, out of the mud and ſlime of 
m and N e ))% CCC c the 


Tuvs Tillokfon, Vol. I. . 1'Pearſon on the Creed. m Vid. Scot's Chriſtian Life, 
t II. and More's Antidote againſt Atheiſm. un Stillingfleet's Origines Sacre. 


ilkins's natural Religion. p Ibid. . q Edwards on the Creed. r Tillotſon, 
U. s Bentley's confutation of atbeiſm *' N 


look up to heaven, or down upon the earth, whether upon 
rſelves, or into ourſelves, whether upon the things within 
or round about us, which way ſoever we turn our eyes, 


ble we tread on; from the talleſt cedar, to the loweſt ſhrub ; 


conſent of mankind » ſince there is no age ſo diſtant, no coun- 
ſo remote, no people ſo barbarous, but what give teſtimony = 
ut that Almighty arm, that rules and controuls che 
Whteous, in all ages, which nothing but the ſovereign hand 

d 
is truth, à from the bleſſed work of the Holy Ghoſt upon 


e minds of the regenerate ; from the inward ſenſe and feeling 


ely faith; and from the bleſſed influences and operations 


WE — now purſue this argument farther, i from the Other ar- 


term, by which we expreſs our ignorance of the cauſe of any thing. For wht 
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ce the earth; that all their choughts, and the whole. of wh 
ce they call ſoul are only the various actions and repercuſlig 
4 of ſmall particles of matter; that the whole ſyſtem of f 
© world, in ſhort, and every being therein is nothing but ma 
te and motion; matter dividing itſelf into particles of fl; 
& and ſuch a figure; and motion directing itſelf into ſuch trad 
ce and turnings, and deviations: that they dance and friſk aboy 
ec as they think fit, and yet keep every thing in due regulariy 
© while the drowzy God fits ſleeping in heaven, never on 
ec concerning himſelf with the matter: theſe are ſome of ti 
wild extravagant opinions of atheiſtical ſpirits, which the þ; 
mentioning of is enough to confute. For, ſhall any. one ti 
me, that the great and curious frame of the world was mat 
by accident? As well may he pretend to ſay, that, on 
upon a time, a certain quantity of ſtone, and timber, 
iron, and lead, and other materials, met happily together | 
chance at Weſtminſter, and then fell to work; the ſtones carve 
theinſelves, the timber hewed itſelf, and the iron and le 
got into their proper places, and ſo finiſhed the fam 
cathedral, without the help of any architect: for, alas! wh 
compariſon is there between the largeſt and moſt curio 
building, and the immenſe fabric of the univerſe, ** Beyond: 
credulity, therefore, (as a late divine expreſſes It) is the c 
4 dulouſneſs of the atheiſt, whoſe belief is ſo abſurdly ſtrong 
c as to believe that + chance ſhould make the world, when 
ce cannot build an houſe; that chance ſhould produce all*plant 
c when it cannot paint a landſcape ; : and that chance ſhould fon 
* all animals, both rational and irrational, when it cannot | 
on 1 as s make a watch, or any other lifeleſs machine.” 


u WER 

| 72 Tillotſon, Vol. U. 2 
+ They, FOES content themſelves with words, may aſcribe the formation 
the world to fate, or nature, rather than chance. Chance ſeems only to be 


we fay. a thing comes by chance, we do not mean, that it had no other caul 

| but only that we do not know the true cauſe, which produced it, or Interpol 
In fuch a manner, as to make that fall out which was.not expected. Chant 
can never produce any thing of itſelf : whatever events or effects there ar 

| they muſt proceed from ſome agent or cauſe, which is either free, or not fre 
Il. e. neceſſary. If it be free, it wills what it produces: and therefore thi 
which is produced, is produced with deſign, and not by chance. If it acts u 
ceffarily, the event muſt neceſſarily be, and therefore it is not by acciden 
As for fate, it is nothing but a ſeries of events, conſidered as neceſſarily f 
loving in ſome certain order. Now a ſeries of events is the ſame with even 
happening ſeriatim, which words declare nothing concerning the cauſe o of tli 
concatenation of events, or why it is. Time, place, manner, neceſſity, are! 

_ circumſtances of things, that come to paſs, not the cauſes of their exaſtenc 
On the contrary, ſome external and ſuperior cauſe mult be ſuppoſed to ny 
 feries in motion, to project the order, to connect the cauſes and effects, and 
' Impoſe the neceſſity; for which reaſon, we find Seneca declaring, that in th 
ſeries God is prima omni um catſa, ex qua cetere pendent. And, laſtly, 48 
nature: I it be uſed for the intrinſic manner of exiſting, or that conſtituti0 
make, or diſpoſition, with which any thing is produced, or born; to fay tid 
bo this ſenſe, nature mn any n to WW that it formed tle, or th 
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4 WERE the belief of a God a matter of mere ſpeculation 
leed, a man might trifle with it, and ſport himſelf with his 
dtion and atoms, as long as he pleaſed ; but ſince it is made 
indamental point of his ſalvation, he ſeems to run too great 
hazard, for the bare gratification of a fooliſh ſingularity, 
o adventures to deny it. For, beſides that he throws away 
main confort of, his life, reſigns the ſatisfaction of a good 
cence, and quits the hope of; a bleſſed eternity, he runs 
e riſque of being eternally wretched in the world to come, 
d expoſes himſelf naked to the unquenchable wrath of an ever- 
ing God. And for what end? Only to enjoy the pleaſures 
a riotous and tumultuary life for a moment; and then, if, 
hen he comes to conclude the fcene, he finds himſelf miſtaken 
his atheiſtical confidence, and all things otherwiſe, than what 
> had ſtated and determined them in this world; inſtead of his 
loved ſleep and inſenſibility, finds his ſoul ſtill ſubſiſting after 
s body, only removed into a new and ſtrange place, amidft a 
orld of ſpirits, and entered upon an everlaſting and unchange- 
le ſtate ; finds himſelf ſummoned to the tribunal of that God, 
hoſe being and authority he had ſo peremptorily denied and 
curoFfronted, and thence tranſmitted to a diſmal eternity, there to 
nguiſh out an endleſs exiſtence in unpitied woes and fruitleſs 
1c i mentations; how ſadly will the man be diſappointed, and ſur- 


{troWriſed with terrors on every ſide, to find himſelf, I ſay, thus 
rhen WWnexpectedly and irrecoverably plunged into a ſtate of ruin and 
P TY 7 er ge W 3” 


AND' thus it may happen, for any thing he knows : for, as 
e cannot fancy things into being, ſo neither can we make them 
aniſh into nothing, by the ſtubborn confidence of our imagi- 
ation. What is it then that makes him thus fool-hardy, and 
empts him to this deſperate riſque? It is to ſet the world free 


* Mom the prejudices of yulgar errors, he will tell you, and the 
For vielWlavery of that bug-bear, conſcience. Ah wretched freedom! 


yhich, to deliver us from one imaginary evil, brings upon us a 
houſand real miſchiefs, which degrades the dignity of human 
ature, ſaps the foundation of all ſocieties, opens a ſluice to all 
ind of wickedneſs, and takes away from man his only comfort 
n time of diſtreſs. For, ſince of himſelf he is infinitely inſuf- 
cient for his own happineſs; is = liable to many evils and miſe- 
es, which he can neither prevent nor redreſs ; is full of wants, 


7 are b. T ; . 3 | Op oa | 
>xaſtenclithe effect is the efficient. If it ſignifies the laws of nature, which ſeem to be 
to put ollowed, with a good deal of uniformity, in the conduct of things; all laws 
ts, and muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe ſome legiſlator, and are conſequently poſterior to 
hat 10 that which conſtituted them, or if it denotes natural or ſecond cauſes; ſecond 
ly, 45 auſes are nothing elſe, but either the inanimate motions of ſenſeleſs matter, 


aſtitutegger the voluntary motions of dependent creatures; one, the dire& operation, 
and the other, only the free permiſſion of him that ruleth over all. Waolafton's 
religion of nature, Sect. 5. and Clarke's Sermons, Vol. JI. 
u Scot's Chriſtian Life, part 1 x Tillotfon, Vol. I. 
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Praiſe and WHAT. has been ſaid may be of 3 uſe, to 8 us 20 


admiration 
due to God. 


are apt to forſake him, how dark and gloomy. muſt every thin 


in miſeries and misfortunes, and ruggling v with innumerab|, 


When he lifts up his eyes to him, he will find vaſt and inconi | 
ceivable comforts flowing in upon him; while he conſiders tha 
; omnipotence, directed by unerring wildom, and incited þy inf. 


nant to ſuccour and relieve him; and, under this perſuaſi : 
he can patiently. ſuffer all things, e falmidion ail 


the ſpeakers in Job expreſſes it) who giveth ſongs in the night, 


thoſe perfections, that are conſpicuous in his works; and this 
the rather, becauſe, of all ſublunary beings, we only are qua. 
-lified to do it. Other creatures indeed are called upon in ſcrip 


2 doing it, than by affording us the matter and ſubject of our cele- 
n : and therefore, when the * Pſalmiſt invokes the ſun, 


and angels, and other rational 'beings, to conſider theſe great 


eminent ends and uſes, and to give him the glory of his power 
in making ſuch great and illuſtrious bodies, in placing them in 


meteors, the trees, and other vegetables, the beaſts, and other 


| ſhould obſerve and take notice of their curious 


Willows of God, C * 8 Exiſtence of a Gods 
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which he cannot ſupply; ſurrounded with infirmities, which ke 


cannot remove; and obnoxious to dangers, which he can 1 


way eſcape ; where can he turn himſelf without a God, 9 
where -repoſe his anxious thou ughts, but in his divine . provi 
dence? In the day of adverſity eſpecially, when all other friend 


about him look without God! An unhappy: mortal, deep ſunk 


hardſhips here upon earth, and at the ſame time deſtitute of 
protector and patron in heaven, is a condition, not to be im 
ined without horror. But now, even in theſe circumſtance; 


nite goodneſs, is engaged in his favour, and under cov: 


reſignation to the divine will, having a ſecret ſpring of ſpiritud 
joy, and the continual feaſt of a good conſcience within, that for. 
bid him to be miſerable. For it is God, * our Maker, (as one 0 


in the night o affitetion, and in the ee. of human d. 


Pal, 


knowledge, and admire, and praiſe, and adore the Deity, and 


ture to praiſe the Lord; but they are no otherwiſe capable d 


moon, and ſtars, to praiſe God, b he, in effect, calls upon men, 


effects of divine wiſdom, their vaſt dimenſions, their regular mo- 
tions and periods, their admirable diſpoſition and order, che 


ſuch regularity, and in giving them virtues, ſo beneficial to the 
uſe of men. And in like manner, when the elements and 


animals are incited to praiſe God; the meaning is, that ma 

frutufes, ends 
and uſes, and give God the praiſe of his wiſdom, and other 
great attributes that are manifeſt therein. And indeed, for this 
ver reaſon it "Os that our vile creator r unten, * 


ES Scots Chriſtian Life, part II. 2 Job 3 xxxv. 10, a Pal. cali. 3 b Ray 
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* 


he external parts of the creation, and by his reaſon, diſcover 


zend iginguiſhes and unites ſo many and fo different natures, and 


dendence on one principle, without knowing it, and their ten- 
ency to one end, without. willing it; that ſo, by gradual ad- 
ances, he might aſcend from nature to God, and with delibe- 
Hate admiration, magnify him for the operations of his hands. 


im the praiſe and adoration, that reſult from both: according 


* twenty elders fell down before him that fat on the throne, 


ne d eceive glory, and honour, and power + for thou haſt created all © 
night Wings, and for thy pleaſure they are and were created. | 


im upon that account. It is a good ſimilitude that of St 
Auſtin: if a ſculptor, after having faſhioned a piece of marble 


d, but that its firſt act would be to proſtrate itſelf at the feet 

is, and much more, has our gracious God done for us: he has 
but has ſurrounded us likewiſe on every ſide with bleſſings mnu- 
merable, inſomuch, f that though it may be carrying the com- 
to theMof the world was created for man's uſe, yet ſo much of it is cer- 
atoniſhment break out, upon the leaſt reflection; 3 Lord, what 


it man, that thou art ſo mindful of him, and the ſon of man, that 
thou viſiteſt him ! Thou madeſt him a little lower than the angels, 


Vor, | By 4 
d Rev. iv. 10, 11. e Bates's Exiſtence, f Ray's Wiſdom of God, g Pal. 
Ii. 4. h Seneca. e Y | 3 WOOL 
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Pagnificence, that by the help of his ſenſes, he might perceive 


what is moſt worthy to be known) the admirable order, which 


ides all their motions in ſuch a manner, as ſhews their de- 


And as this, in a great meaſure, is the buſineſs of our preſeat 

late, ſo it ſeems to be no improbable opinion, that ſome part 

tha our employment, in the regions of bliſs, will be, to contem- 
late the works of God, as well as his eternal eſſence, and to give 


Wo that known form of the heavenly doxology : 4 And the four 


nd worſhipped him that liveth for ever and ever, and caſt their 
rowns before the throne, ſaying, Thou art worthy, O Lord, to 


nto the figure of a man, could inſpire it with life and ſenſe, and 
pive it motion, and ſpeech, and underſtanding, can it be imagin- 


of the maker, in ſubjection and thankfulneſs, and to offer all it 
Is, and all it can do, in homage and obedience to him? Now _ 


not only formed our bodies curiouſly, and breathed into them 
tional ſouls, capable of knowing, pa” and enjoying him; 
pliment to human nature too far, to ſay, that the whole ſyſtem 


tainly ſubjected to him, as is enough to make his wonder and 


and haſt crowned him with glory and honour-; thou madeſi him to 
have dominion over the works of thine hands, and haſt put all 
things under his feet. The advice, which the » moraliſt gives, 


4. 


WZE can hardly quit this argument. of the exiſtence of God Love and 8 
rom the works of creation, without reflecting upon ourſelves in obedience. 
particular, and upon the love and obedience which are due unto =» 


9 , | ; 
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| as the beſt expedient to make men grateful, is to encompals chen 
ſo with benefits, that, wherever they turn, ſomething may rec 
their memories, and make their benefactor viſible to then, 
The limited condition of man will not allow him to be , 
dttffuſe in his favours: i but wherever we turn our eyes, «i 
| fx our thoughts, whether on our perſons, or our comforts, will 
our preſent, or our future ſtate, (for God has given eternity u 
our duration) we find ourſelves incircled with his innumerab e 
FT and ineftimable benefits. Let us every day therefore, upon te 
conſideration of theſe, renew the ſenſe of our obligations, and BR 
by intenſe thoughts, kindle the affections of love and reverence 


of praiſe and thankfulneſs ; that in them (as flames aſcending 
from an altar) we may offer up ourſelves, our ſouls, and bodies Wl 
an holy, and living ſacrifice unto God, which is our reaſonabl 


now to inquire into the rule of religion, contained in the hoh 
ſcriptures, which are ſaid to be a revel ation of the divine will. 
But before we enter upon that, it will be neceſſary to premiſe 
ſomething concerning the poſſibility, expedience, and necel Wall 
Go fity of God's making ſuch a revelation to mankind, - 
Arevelati- Ry a revelation, we underſtand 2 ſupernatural diſcovery, 
on, What. or manifeſtation of any thing to us, either immediately by Gol 
himfelf, or by the mediation of angels, as moſt, if not all, the 
_ revelations of the Old Leſtament were: and that God can, i 
he pleaſes, make ſuch a manifeſtation of himſelf, and his will to 

mankind, no one, that is really perſuaded of his exiſtence, ca 

have any room to doubt: for what cannot he do, who, has made 

the world, and is infinite in wiſdem and power?! 


The ſece. Thx ſeveral kinds of revelation taken notice of by the 
alkinds of Jews, are, viſion, dreams, prophecy, oracle, inſpiration, what 
they call Bath-Kol, and what Gradus Meſaicus. Maimeni: 
des, wha treats of this ſubject, has made many curious ob- 
fervations about the difference of theſe ſeveral kinds of reve. 

lation: as, that. ſome of them were by direct impreſſion upon 

the underſtanding ; others, upon the imagination only; and 

others, upon the outward ſenſes, &c. But the moſt ſimple and 

_ | Sa obvious 


i} 


: i Bates's Exiftence of a God. a Tillotſon's Sermong, Vol. I. | 


* 


1 


| III. | | 'Of Divine Revelation. 


jous difference between them (ſo far as there is any ground 


* 


an. ſcripture to diſtinguiſn them) ſeems to be this,.— That vi- 
hen a was the 1 ſomething to men, when they 


bre awake, in oppoſition to dreams, which, were repreſen- 
ons made to them in their ſleep ; that prophecy was either 


tg with it, foretold generally ſome event of moment to 


4 port of mind; that oracle was rendering anfwers d from 


ere upon the ark of the teſ{imony ; that inſpiration Was an 


renity of mind, wherewith David and other prophets, (as 
| ey tell us,) wrote their books; L that Bath-Kol (which Was 


om heaven, directing men what to do in any matter or 
dncern whatever; and that the Gradus Moſaicus (which was 
e higheſt kind of it) was a 4 particular vouchſafement to 
loſes, a more immediate, and perfect, and familiar commu- 
on with God, (without any awe upon his ſpirits, or diſturbing 
A 
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being a the fulneſs of the Spirit always abiding in him without 
rate eaſure. By 2 W 


THzss are the ſeveral forts and degrees of revelation, 


come * 

hoh hich have commonly been aſcribed to God: and what do we 
will. We in any of them, that he cannot, when he pleaſes, make uſe 
emiſe f: Cannot he, by ſome viſible appearances, convitice men 


way of dream or viſion, only it carried a fuller aſſurance | 

hers, and was always attended with a 1 extacy and 
W 

ave the mercy-ſeat 5 from between the two cherubims, which 


ward excitement of the ſpirit, attended with calmneſs and 


Ec loweſt kind of revelation) was a voice heard to deſcend 


preſſion on his imagination) than ever prophet had, except 
ir Lord Jeſus, who was the only begotten Son of God, and 


he poſſi- 
ity of a 
divine re- 
velation. 


nis immediate preſence, beyond the poſſibility of doubt? 
Wannot he, either with, or without ſuch viſible appearances, 


very, lk as familiarly to them, as one man converſes with another? 
God ennot he, who formed our minds, and knows all the ſprings 
, the f our thoughts, draw ſuch clear and bright ſcenes and pic- 
n, (ures of things on our fancy and imagination, whether ſleeping 
ill tor waking, as ſhall. need no other proof of their divinity, but 


hemſelves; even as light 


les of reaſon by their own evidence? We find ourſelves capa- 


is known by itſelf, and the firſt princi- 


le of communicating our thoughts to one another, either by 


the Wiveans of a ſound of words, which ſtrikes the ear, or by 
what vriting, or other ſignatures of our intentions, which affect the 
oni e: and why cannot God make uſe of the like means, to im- 
.ob: {Weis what ideas he thinks fit on our minds, or to give ſuch 
eve, {notions to the brain, as may occaſionally excite whatever 
apon We oughts he would produce in us? Or rather indeed, why may 
and 


b Exod. xxv. 22. c Edward's Survey of Religioh. d Exod. Xxxiil. 11. 
Fomb. xii. 6. Deut. xxxiv. 10. e Sherlock's Sermons, Vol. I. f Fiddes's Body 
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The expe- 
diency of 


| it, 


may judge of this by the general ſenſe of mankind, we ſhall 


in that ſtate, there can be no doubt, but that God wen have 
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not he , without any intermediate or occaſional cauſe at all, 
enlighten the mind by a direct and naked view of ſuch truths, a 
he is deſirous it ſhould know? For he that planteth the ear, al : 
he that formeth the eye, ſhall not he have acceſs to them? "And T 
| ſhall not he have power of communicating his thoughts, tha " 
teacheth man underſt anding? ro 

THERE is no queſtion then, but that God can, if he plea 
ic inſpire men with the knowledge of his will, either vil 
dreams and viſions, by. an audible voice, and familiar conver. 
ſation, or by an immediate impreſſion upon the higher facul. 
ties of their reaſon: and that he can accompany his own re. 
velations with ſuch a clear and overpowering: light, as ſhall 
_ diſcover the divinity of them, and convince us of their reality, 
no one can doubt, that conſiders the vaſt power and influence 
which he, that made the ſoul of man, and perfectly knows iu 
frame, muſt needs have upon the mind and wn of 
man, | 
SINCE then we muſt acknowledge, that i it js poſſible for G00 
to reveal his will to mankind in any of the ways, that we have 
mentioned, let us now conſider which is moſt probable, which 
is moſt agreeable to the notions we have of him, whether he 
ſhould, or ſhould not, make ſuch a revelation. Now, v if we 


. hardly. find any one, that believed the exiſtence of a God, who 
did not believe likewiſe ſome kind of commerce and communica 
tion between God and men. This was the foundation of al 
the religious rites and ceremonies, which every nation pretended 
to receive from their gods; and what gave birth to all ther 
ſuperſtitious arts of divination, was the perſuaſion, that their 
gods had a perpetual intercourſe with men, and, by various 
means, gave them intelligence of things to come. 

| AND indeed, it is hardly to be imagined, that God ſhoull 
make reaſonable creatures on purpoſe to know him, and to be 
happy in the knowledge, and love, and admiration of him, and 
yet withdraw himſelf from them, without giving them any vi 
ſible token of his preſence, or any other view of his glory, 
but what they might perceive in the reflection of his works 
Had man preſerved the innocence and purity of his nature, he 
had been fit for the preſence and converſation of God, even 
as angels, and the ſpirits of juſt men made perfect, are; and 


 ſhewn himſelf and his glory to him, i in ſome meaſure and pro- 
Portion, as he does to angels in heaven, and did formerly to A- 
dam in paradiſe : ſo that man was originally made (if I may 
| ſpeak it with reverence) for the converſation” of God; which 
pious and devout ſouls recover, in ſome meaſure, on earth, and 
which we all Hope to exjoy in heaven. i 
IN 


8 Palm xciv. 9. h Sherlock's Sermons, Vol. I. 
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sin indeed has made à vaſt diſtance between God and The necef. 


an: but if we muſt live in the other world, and be happy or fity of it. 
ani iſerable there; if God fill exerciſes any care and providence 

\n{ ver mankind ; or if he has any regard to his own honour and 

h orſbip ; it ſeems abſolutely neceſſary that he ſhould give ſome 


nſible tokens of his being and preſence, and inſtruct them more 


lex erfectly in his nature and will, than what any reaſoning of 
Weir own minds, without a divine aſſiſtance and direction, can 

ver oſſibly teach them. And for our farther conviction in this 

cul-WWatter, let us look a little into the ſtate of the world, while it 


the 


re. y in darkneſs, and under the deſtitution of a divine revelation. 
nal i IT is hardly poſſible to read the firſt chapter of the epiſtle From 
ity, Wo the Romans, without amazement, and many mortifying reflec- . 


Godſhutted into their rituals of religion, and moſt ſolemn acts of pub- 
w_ Wc worſhip. How man became thus prone to all kinds of evil, 


F wellbf fin and miſery, which is a grievous imputation upon the 

ſnal i oodneſs and juſtice of God; and yet, to ſuppoſe him placed in 

who is condition without all help or remedy, is to charge God {till 

nice Wore fooliſhly. It is in ſhort, to deny his ſacred attributes, to 

f alfecpreſent him as an unwiſe, unmerciful, and unholy Being, or 

— t leaſt ſuch an one, as takes no cognizance of human a B. ; 
eit 


datan, ſhould take no care to rectify their miſtakes, and reform 


| .and pirits, without offering them ſufficient means to undeceive and 
1 v-Weicue themſelves? Can we imagine, that a God of infinite ma- 
Rory, Wſty and power, who is a jealous God, and will not give his ho- 
orks. Wour to another, ſhould allow the world to be guilty of idolatry; 
e, hoo make themſelves gods of wood and ſtone ; nay, to offer their 


ons and daughters unto devils, without concerning himſelf to 


pro- Neve him to be infinite in power, and knowledge, and holineſs, 
to A-. Ind mercy, and truth; and yet we may as well believe there 
| m/s no God at all, as imagine that a God of infinite knowledge 
whictould take no notice of what is done here below; that infinite 


power 


Su i Stanhope on the Epiſtles and Goſpels, Vol. I. k Jenkins's Reaſonablenefs 
56 chriſtianity, Vol. I. 1 5 | | | ok * 
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e only know by revelation ; and therefore thoſe who reject all 
evelation muſt ſuppoſe, that he was at firſt created in this ſtate - 


indicate his own honour, and putting a ſtop to ſuch abominable 
ractices? We have no true notion of God, if we do not be- 


or, how can we believe that a Being of infinite perfection, when 
ge ſaw mankind under the deception of ſin, and the deluſions of 


heir manners, Can we ſuppoſe it conſiſtent with infinite 
th, inſtead of manifeſting itſelf to the world, to ſuffer all na- 
ons to be expoſed to the wicked deſigns of ſeducing and apoſtate 


ons, to ſee rational creatures capable of ſo wretched a dege- the world 

Wcracy, that no object was ſo deſpicable, as not to be thought lay in. 
orthy of divine honours, no vice ſo deteſtable or brutiſn, as 

ot only to obtain in common converſation, but even to be ad- 
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Aud the in- TE corruption of human nature was not however {o-univer 


philoſo- 
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power ſhould ſuffer itſelf to be inſulted and defpiſed, witholM 
requiring any ſatisfaction; that infinite holineſs ſhould behold 
the 8 f world overſpread with wickedneſs, and find out u 
way to remedy it; and that ſuperſtition, and idolatry, .and al 
the tyranny of ſin and Satan, fer ſo long a time, ſhould enſlawf 
and torment the bodies and ſouls of men, and there ſhould be wil 
compaſſion in infinite mercy, nor any care over a deludelf 
world in a God of truutftf. 
Wr have not this conception of a wiſe and good father, tha 
he will ſuffer his children to run on in all manner of folly ar 
extravagance, without taking any care to reclaim them: an 
much leſs can we ſuppoſe it in God, whom we cannot but rei 
preſent to ourſelves, as beholding our forlorn condition wil 
all the compaſſion of the tendereſt parent, and without th 
weakneſs and infirmities that accompany human nature. 
SINCE the greateſt part of mankind then was under the dece 
tion of the devil, and led captive by him at his will;“ Wha 
« ſhould the Creator of the univerſe (ſays St Cyril) do ll 
é this caſe? Should he leave all men under the power of in 
tc pure demons, and ſuffer the devil's malice to diſappoint hi 
© own deſigns? Should he not ſtretch forth his ſaving hand vii 
* thoſe that were down? Should he not reclaim thoſe tha 
<< were enſlaved to the groſſeſt wickedneſs ? Should he nd 
© call back thoſe that were gone aſtray? How then could h 
„ be good, if when, without the leaſt trouble, he could 
"on eifeually do all this, he had taken no care of us? Why di 
« he at firſt bring men into being, and give them life, if ht 
 & would extend no mercy to them, in this ſtate of miſery ant 


I 


& defection ??? 


ability of {7}, but that ſome great men raiſed themſelves above the comma 
level: 1 They lamented, and deſpiſed the ſtupidity, and credu 
lity of the vulgar: but it muſt be obſerved; that as the num 
ber of theſe was but very ſmall, ſo the knowledge, which di" 
covered the folly of others, was not able to attain wiſdom it 
ſelf; and the effect of it ſeems to have been perpetual ſcept 
ciſm, a floating between all opinions and principles, diſcarding 
that, which was manifeſtly wrong, but not being able to ſettle 
their minds in that, which was good and right. Feldes m thell 
\ total ignorance of the cauſe of the depravation of human n. 
ture, af the origin of evil, and of the proper manner of, ſerving 
and worſhipping God acceptably ; their diſputes and difference 
were infinite about his being and providence ; about his inſpec 
tion of human actions, and being pleaſed er diſpleaſed at them 
about the immortality of the 15 , and its final condition 0 
ee eee 2 Fs 


phers to 
reform it. 


- » 


. Stanhope on the Epiſtles. and Goſpels, m Biſhop of London's ſecon 
Paſtoral Letter. = e 
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Wh ; points, of the higheſt concern for men to know, and 
thout which it is impoſſible for them to pleaſe God. 


i matters, too of moral good and evil, though ſome of the 
es and reflections, they have left us, are at once matter of 

Wonder and reproach to many chriſtians, who negle& the im- 
wement of much clearer light; yet even here they, wo 
W-anced fartheſt, ſtopped a great way ſhort, » and allowed of 
ay actions, that were manifeſtly vicious and immoral, fuch 
revenge, and felf-murder, popularity and vain-glory, ex- 
Wing their own children, and committing fornication, and un- 
(tural luſt. The truth is, the nature and obliquity of ſeveral 
e,, the proper ends of moral actions in general, the me: 
d of regaining the favour of God when offended, the cer- 
nty of a future ſtate, the reſurrection of the dead, and the 
lemn account to be rendered of all their actions, (ſuch as now 
, or ought to be, the governing principles of every chriſtian's 
aviour) were what they underſtood but little of, and conſe. 
ently what they could not much be influenced by: and this 
Woduced, both in their difeourſes ſuch uncertainty, and in their 
es fych monſtrous inconſiſtence, that one can hardly ſay, 


and uch is more ſurpriſing, that they ſhould come fo near truth, 
e tha d yet miſs it at laſt; that their examples ſhould ſpeak them 
e oft more than men in ſome actions, and yet little, if at all, 
uld b xr than brutes in others: and for the confirmation of all this, 


need only alledge the judgment of Cicero, who was a man, 
able to paſs a judgment in theſe matters, as ever lived. 
»Do you think, ſays he, that theſe things (meaning the pre- 
cepts of morality) had any influence upon theſe men (except 
only a very few of them) that thought, and wrote, and dif. 
puted about them? No: Who is there of all the philoſo- 
phers, whoſe mind, and life, and manners were conformable 
to right reaſon? Who ever made his philoſophy the law 
and rule of his life, and not a mere boaſt and ſhew of his wit 
and parts? Who obſerved his own inſtructions, and lived in 
obedience to his own precepts? On the contrary, many of 
them were ſlaves to filthy luſts, many to pride, many to co- 
vetouſneſs, and the like.” T e 
NA, even the things, which they certainly knew, and 
re fully perſuaded of, the moſt obvious and neceſſary duties 
life, they had not authority enough- to enforce, and inculcate 
MN mens minds, with ſo ſtrong an impreſſion, as to influence 


MW govern their conduct. The truths, which they proved 
inſpec i peculative reaſon, were deſtitute of ſome more ſenfible au- 
t them Writy. to back them, and to give them more force and energy 
on aſteſſh practice; and the precepts, which they laid down, (how 


reaſonable 


Paſtoral Letter, and Jenkins's Realonableneſs of Chriſtianity, Vol. II. | 
e. Tuſc. Queſt, Lib, 2. p Clarke's Evidence; ibid. | 3 


» 


innumerable diſciples of Chriſt were known to do. 


_ confeſs that human nature was ſtrangely corrupted, and acknoy 


much inconſiſtency in themſelves, as to give ſcandal to other 


ments of a future. ſtate :- in fine, there was wanting ſome part 


and obvious to all capacities, to add; we 1 
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reaſonable ſoever they were in themſelves) ſeemed nil to wa 
_ weight, and to be no more than the precepts, of men. Af 
hence it came to paſs, that none of the philoſophers were el 
able to .work any remarkable change in the minds and lives of 
their hearers; nor does it appear in hiſtory, that any numb 
even of Socrates's followers (himſelf, I think, is the only nal 
tyr of that kind, that we have upon record) were ſo convince 
of the excellency of true virtue, and the certainty of its 
reward, as to be willing to lay down their lives for its ſake, 


THE truth is, the philoſophers themſelves were ſenſible - 
the defect of their own rules in this particular. They compli 
very much of the darkneſs of mens underſtandings, the prey 
lence of their: paſſions, and the perverſeneſs of their wills : th 


ledge that this corruption was a diſeaſe, whoſe cauſe they kneſ 
not, and for which they could not find out a ſufficient reme< 
80 that the great duties of religion were laid down by thei 
as matters of ſpeculation, rather than rules of practice, and ui 
| ſo much urged upon the lives and Hearts of mens as ogy 
their theory and admiration. 2Y 

THIS, to any one that will look into it, was apparently Lo 
-condicien of mankind without a revelation: and, to recover the 
out of ſuch. corruption and degeneracy into a ſtate ſuitable i 
the original excellence of their nature, there was plainly af 
pernatural diſcovery. of their duty wanting. For if (as has be: 
related before) the generality of the world was ſo very ignoru 
and corrupt, ſo over-run with idolatry and licentiouſneſs; if th 
beſt of the philoſophers themſelves were not exempt from | 
general infection, and far from certain in the doctrines the 
| pretended to advance; if the points, wherein they were c 
tain, they were not. able- to prove clearly enough to vulg 
underſtandings, and thoſe, they were able to prove, they h 
not ſufficient authority to enforce : in a word, if there was 


and ſo much depravity in others, as to make them deſpair 

ever reforming them; then was there plainly a want of for 
Sv ine-revelation to ſupply theſe defects. There was wanting 
N to diſcover, in what manner, and with what kind 
external ſervice, God might acceptably be worſhipped: the 
was wanting a revelation, to diſcover what expiation he would! 
pleaſed to accept for fin, when his honour and authority we 
affronted : there Was wanting E revelation, to give man al 
rance of the great motives of religion, the rewards and punil 


cular revelation, to make the whole: doctrine « of religion cl 
ht and authorit) 


3 , . 655 


q Clarke's Evidence. +, 
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ñplaineſt precepts, and to furniſh men with extraordinary 
| A cp to enable them to overcome the corruptions of their 
ure: and without the affiſtance of ſuch a revelation, their 


es (oft men were always of this opinion, that the world could 
nber eer be reformed. Ye may eyen give over, * ſays Socrates, 
mat all hopes of amending mens manners for the fature, unleſs 


meg God be pleaſed to ſend you ſome other perſon to inſtruct 
= you; for whatſoever i is ſet right, ſays Plato, in the preſent 
ill ſtate of the world, can only be done by the interpoſition 
= of God.” 9 
ble = SINCE therefore there was eotifelſly wanting a divine reve- 


npla jon, to relieve the neceſſities of men in their natural eſtate; 
Pre ſince none can preſume to ſay, that it is inconſiſtent with 


y of the attributes of God, or unbecoming the wiſdom of the 
eãtor of all things, to ſupply that want: nay, ſince, on the 
Whntrary, it ſeems much more ſuitable to our natural notions. 
ne the goodneſs and mercy of God, to ſuppoſe that he ſhould 
IS all this, rather than that he ſhould not; it undeniably fol- 
s, that we have ſufficient reaſon to believe that his goodneſs 
all along inclinable to make ſuch a revelation 7 d his 
inite wiſdom ſhould think fit. | 
© BuT if a reyelation was ſo mightily wanted, as is wind. Why a re- 
ed, Why did not God vouchſafe one ſooner ? Why did he 
: ſuffer the world to lie ſo long in Ignorance and corruption, n 
y ab eſpecially when it was ſo eaſy for his power, and ſo agreeable = 
to his goodneſs, to have 0 the diſorder?ꝰ This is 
þ objection, that ſeems to meet us: and though it does not be- 
ne weak mortals to inquire into * the times or the ſeaſons, 
at God hath put in his own power ; though the declaration of 
will to mankind was an act of free grace, which he was 
Wtirely.at liberty to do, at what time, or in what manner he 
eaſed, yet it may not be amiſs to conſider, 
1. Tnar the ſucceſſion and continuance'of time is not, to 


eternal mind, what we compute it. One day with the Lord 
0”. "i <5 4 thouſand: years, and a thouſand years as one day, is a poſi- 
pat on, which the apoſtle deſires ſome people not to be ignorant 


, when TU ſeemed to be uneaſy at Chriſt's delaying his com- 


rel, g to judgment: and in like manner, though the compaſs of 
An Wo thouſand years and upwards, from the time of Adam, to 


te promulgation of the law, be a prodigious ſpace to our ima- 
Ination, yet to him, who has all eternity under one ſingle in- 
ty icon = 2 hou ſand years are but as ry , ſeeing they N. 
ay with him as a watch in the night. 

ab there indeed been no proviſion made for man's infor- 
de pa gation, during chis ſpace of time, but the bare light of nature, 
hich ſoon came to be obſcured, ſome impurations _ then 
Vol tin» E fall 


7 Plato in Apol, Socratis, 8 De Repub, Lib. V. cd. 7, u Pet. hi 8. 
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when the longevity of mankind (for Adam himſelf lived qi 


years of the birth of Abraham) and Shem (who lived till Ia l 
was fifty years old) had freſh revelations given them; and ta 


5 nations. During this period, the 
| haps his own father-in-law Jethro may be reckoned 2 third) f 
| God. 


burning and ſhining light to the reſt of the world; and, by tit 
_ providence of God in all his diſpenſations to that people, eff 


In the time of David, the Jews grew a powerful people, an 
the atchievements of their king were crowned wich 
mon ſucceſs, (as himſelf tells us) « to deelare the glory of C 
among the heathen, and his wonders among all people, In tt 

time of Solomon, the fame of the true God was fo diffuſed il 
around, that we find, not only the queen of Sheba, wit 


kins's Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, Vol. II. 


% appointed ſometimes Moſes, and at other times Joſhua, and then Samuel, an 
e afterwards one or other of the prophets, to take the charge of the people 


. ſo by the ſingle nation of Iſrael did God vouchſafe to call all nations, pet 


—— — 
q > ' — — 
_ * my Su — — —— 
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fall upon God's providential care, which would not ſo ej 
be removed: but ſince he all along made ſuch declarations 
himſelf to the patriarchs, both before and after the flood, M 
they were obliged to tranſmit to their poſterity, there cannot 
any want of a ſufficient ſupply of knowledge chargeable up 
God; nor was there that neceſſity for a ſtanding revelation thai 


years, with whom Methuſelah, was contemporary 243, and will 
him Noah 600, and Shem 100 years) gave a better ſantin 
and authority to tradition. | 5 ER 

„ Ar TR the flood, Noah (who lived till within till 


religion of thoſe times was a mixture of natural and reveal 
precepts and their ſanctions. Upon his call, Abraham becau 
the great reviver and reſtorer both of natural and revealed rei 
gion, by himſelf, and his iſſue, and by his nephew Lot, and 
ue, which, in proceſs of time, grew up to many, and greif 

| penman records two pili 
ſons of the Gentile world, Job, and Melchiſedek, (and pe 


men of renown for their knowledge, and worſhip of the ial 


Upon giving of the law, the Jews + became as it were 


tual care was taken, that all the neceſſary points of religia 

which concerned mankind in general, ſhould by them be commu 
nicated to the reſt of the world. In the time of Joſhua, an 
ſome time after, the wars of Canaan carried in them ſuch vi 
ble marks of a divine power, on the ſide of Iſrael, as ferved ll 
ſpread the fame of the true God in all the nations round about 


un WNCOM 


Came from the eaſt to hear the wildom of Seloman, but Fliran 


KI 


y Vite Waterland's Scripture vindicated, Part 2 in the poſtſcript; and 0 


L 


1 To this purpoſe Theodoret obferves, . That God ordained the nation i 
© the Jews to be a guide to all nations in divine knowledge. For, like asf 


© and by a ſingle man of approved wiſtom, benefited the whole brotherhood! 


«« takers of one common nature, to become partners alſo in the ſame comme 
«« religion.” Vide Dr Waterland's Charge, p. 2. 
2 Pfal. xcyi. 3. a 1 Kings x. 9. FILTH | 
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y of Tyre, * bleſſing the Lord God of Iſrael, who made heaven 

ions earth. Upon the diviſion of the ten tribes, and the erec- 
of the kingdom of Iſrael, diſtinct from that of Judah, the 

not ny leagues and wars, which theſe two kingdoms had with 

up kings of Egypt, Syria, Babylon, and other nations, could 


the but exceedingly conduce to the propagation of the true re- 
d oon, and give the prophets an opportunity of working their 
d wilWracles among the heathen :; the captivity of the Jews for ſe- 
acta rc years in Babylon, made their religion almoſt as well known 


re, as in Jeruſalem itſelf; and for this reaſon, we find it re- 
2 t nmended by ſeveral public edicts, and all the people, under 
Ic large empire, commanded « to tremble and fear before the 
1d / Daniel, for he is the only living Cod, and ſtedfaſt for ever. 
ved e reſtoration of the Jews by Cyrus, (who had been ſo long 

* 


ec fore appointed, and named by God himſelf for the work) 

d regs peculiar favour to them (which raiſed their repute among 
md her nations) was ordained for this very end 4 that they might 
greif ou, from the riſing of the ſun, and from the weſt, that there is 
o per» God, beſides him, who created all things. „„ 

d pe Lo WEA than this I might deſcend, and obſerve, how the | 
ird) WWriptures were tranſlated into a language generally underſtood ; 


vere be known in the Grecian and Roman, though not in ſo con- 
icuous a manner, as before in the Egyptian, Babylonian, and 
eff WMerlian empires. But what I have ſaid is ſufficient to ſatisfy 

eery ſober inquirer, that; in every age, from the beginning of 


ved ip 0d's true religion and virtue. 


mon anner totally overſpread the heathen world; yet, 
2. Tax ſcriptures have * us another reaſon, why Cod 


ſed M in their own' ways, without the interpoſition of a ſtanding 
„ v evelation, in calling Chriſt the * Mediator of the new covenant, 


Hira e the Lamb that was flain from the foundation of the world : 
or this intimates to us, that there was all along a covenaat be- 


ation of"<fſion, Chriſt undertook to be their Mediator, and engaged, 
e their proxy, to come down upon the earth, to aſſume human 


| ' þ o o * 
— iy God's juſtice, by offering his blood a ſacrifice for their B..: 
LOW 8637 DOD een eee 1 hat, 


X. 15. Rev. Xiii. 8. 


b I pw proſelytes flowed in to them, in prodigious numbers, every 
Where; and how they, and their God, and their religion came 


ve, to the commencement of chriſtianity, men were not left to 
„ ere natural light, but had frequent opportunities, (by one 
Wr ovidential means or other) of coming to the knowledge of 


Bur ſuppoſe this not to be the caſe, but that inſtead of 
ch ample difcoveries all 2 thick cloud of darkneſs in a 
bould © wink at theſe times of ignorance, and ſuffer all nations to 
ween the Son of God and his Father, concerning the redemp- 


ion of mankind; that, upon che foreknowledge of their tranſ- 


ature, to fulfil the law, which they ſhould violate, and to ſa- 


b 2 Chron. ii. 12. c Dan. vi. 26, d. Iſa. xly: 6. e Acts xiv. 16. f Hebr. 
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How ts. . BuT admitting it both reaſonable and neceſſary for Gol 


lation. *© innumerable, and a revelation from God is the old {tal 
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that, until the time ſhould come for Chriſt to execute this ei 
gagement, all theſe things ſhould be looked upon as actua 
3 — his humiliation effected, his blood ſhed, God's juſtice i 
tisfied, and man in a ſtate of reconciliation with him: con{f 
quently, that there was a Saviour of the world, even befor 
the world began, a conſtant Mediator between God and man, 
ſtanding propitiation for ſin, and a daily interceſſor at. Gol 
right hand, whoſe merits- were available, and righteouſneſ 
imputable, to all the race of Adam, though they, in their ſe 
ral generations, might not have the happineſs to know it. Andi 
this be the import of the words, (as undoubtedly it is) the 
will it follow, that mankind, in the earlieſt ages of the worll 
were under the ſame diſpenſation, in effect, that we now are 
had the ſame admiſſion to the throne of grace, the ſame i 
ſiſtance (though not in degree) to live virtuouſſy; and if ail 
man ſinned, the ſame advocate with the Father, even Feſus Chriſi 
the righteous, who ts the eternal propitiation for ſm. The on 
difference is, that what was originally engaged for is ſince atM 
ally fulfilled ; and the bleſſings, which they had, but were nM 
acquainted with, we are ſince poſitively aſſured of by an exprei 
revelation from God: but all this while, they were under tl 
| ſame covenant, and in the ſame ſtate of ſalvation with us; fol 
in every age, * and every nation, he that feared God, and work 
_ righteouſneſs, was accepted with him; and it is injuring th 
goodneſs, and juſtice, and other ſacred attributes of God, to ſ 
that he either is, or ever was, a reſpecter of perſons. Mi 
_. PUTTING all this together then, that the world was, fron 
the beginning, through the mediation of his moſt bleſſed Son, ini 
ſtate of acceptance with God; that the patriarchs, by the 
great progenitor, were inſtructed in the true religion, whid 
the lengthof their lives enabled them to tranſmit to their poſit 
_ rity; that in after-ages, God made particular revelations to ſome, 
though not in ſo full a manner, and raiſed up others of diſtin 
guiſhed merit and abilities, to inſtra&t and reform mankind; 
and that in all ages whatever, he never expected to reap when 
be did not ſow, nor to gather grapes from thiſtles; it will follow, 
that it was no unkindneſs in God, to ſuffer things. to abide i 
this condition for ſo many ages, conſidering, what a momentar 
duration two thouſand years, or more, are to him; what wik 
ends of his providence ſo long a contiuance of ſin in the worl 
mignht ſerve, and that there was not an abſolute neceſſity for i 
ſtanding revelation, until mens lives grew ſhort, and tradition 
by that means, came to loſe its credit. 
* © to reveal his will to mankind, at one time or other; yet how 
falſe reve- © {hall we know when he actually does ſo? Falſe prophets att 
| 5 | 6 trick 
g John ii. 1. h Acts x. 35. _ 
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ick, that every impoſtor is known to ſet up with. Vour 


Wanted to eſtabliſh his deſigns, or give ſanction to his impoſi- 
ons, always pretended to a certain familiarity with heaven; 


Dr by what characters can we be ſatisfied of the truth and 
eracity of thoſe, that pretend to be ſent unto us from Al. 
refore we ſhall firſt inquire into the neceſſary marks and 
n to che ſubje& that we are now upon. 


eems reaſonable to examine, \ 


Y mes to Us. 


I II. InTothenature and tendency of the dodrine; he offers u — 
II. IxTo the ſigns and tokens, he gives of his divine com- 


fon. And, 


iv. INTO che fuceſ and effects of what, he affirms to \ be 


ealed. 


e, when he that declares it, upon examination, is found to 


Wiſe, and without affectation pious; cool and conſiderate 
ugh not to be impoſed on himſelf, and too wiſe and 
neſ to think of impoſing upon others: when it appears, 


as to ſerve, no vanity or ambition to gratify ; diſclaims all 


Ie good. of mankind, and the glory of that God, who ſent 
iin n: when it appears that himſelf is in earneſt, and really be- 
ves his own commiſſion ; is conſequently, deterred by no 
reats, diſcouraged by no oppoſition, but goes on with un- 


ach to lay down his life in confirmation of what he ſays. 
IL. IT is a ſtrong preſumption that a revelation is true, 


If is perſuaded of the reality of what he labours to advance, 
hen he offers to the World a ref, ſo , to its 


,oliticians, your law-givers, your tyrants, and every one that 
* then ſhall we diſtinguiſh the real from the falſe revelation? 
Wnighty God?“ This is a queſtion of very great importance 

Wſettle every chriſtian's faith upon a firm foundation; and 


ofs of a revelation's coming from God, and then apply ; 


ow, in conſidering the merit of a pretended revelation, 


| InTo the perſonal qualities and behaviour of him, that 


| . I. Ir is a ſtrong preſumption then: that a revelation is 


a perſon of real goodneſs and integrity ; virtuous without 


t he is a perſon of no trick or crafty deſign, has no ſecular 


orldly greatneſs and 8 and intends nothing, but 


unted courage, fill perſiſting in the ſame aſſertions, and 


hen its rules are agreeable to the notions, we have of the 
iſdom, and juſtice, .-and holineſs of God; when it holds 
rth ſuch ſulyime doctrines as exceed human comprehenſion, - 
d are not fo grateful to its natural pride and haughtineſs ; 
d when, inſtead of adapting i its maxims to the vicious incli- 
ations of men, it enjoins ſtrict virtue and morality, chaſtity 5 
cheir thoughts, and temperance in their moſt lawful enjoy- 
ents; for the man gives us good reaſon to believe that him. 
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33 A Complete Body of Divinity. 


An account 1. 
of Moles 


and bis © of hin as an extraordinary man, and the founde of the eu 


Part! 


darling luſts and paſſions, and which nothing, but a Full af 
rance of its veracity, could engage him to atteſt, _ 

III. IT is a ſtrong proof that a revelation is true, whe 
the perſon, who atteſts it, foretels events of a very uncerti 
contingency, and performs works of a very ſapernatural kin 
in confirmation of it. For, ſince miracles and propheſies ri 

quire a divine power, and are always looked upon as an a 
thentic evidence of a divine miſſion, the man that does then 
and does them fairly before our eyes, without any fraud on 
_ colluſion, muſt certainly be a prophet ſent from God ;. othe 
wiſe, we muſt be reduced to the neceſſity of allowing ta 
God may ſometimes employ his power i for the confirmati 
of a falthood, and ſet the broad-ſeal of heaven, as it were 

to a lie: which i is confounding the notions we have of hin 
and inverting all his attributes. \ 

IV. Ir is a ſtrong proof that a revelation-is true , when! 7 
is attended with ſucceſs, and ſoon comes to make a conlidei 
able figure in the world. Not that ſucceſs does neceſſaiſ 
infer the truth of any profeſſion, or the juſtice of any cauſe 
* but when we ſee it acquired, in ſpite of all the power a 
oppoſition of the world, without any force or violence, ll 

craft, and policy, by means ſeemingly improper, and very in 

competent inſtruments, we muſt then be conſtrained to imput 

it to the bleſſing and manifeſt interpoſition of him, who ! K 
how to e the wiſe and might things of the world, wi 
theſe that are weak and fooliſh ; , by the things that aren 

i. e. have no natural efficacy towadk their end, brings | 
nought the ings that are, that no fleſh ſhould glory i in h 
preſence. 3 

Tus are fome of the ways of diſtinguiſh ing a true 
velation, and of diſcovering the perſons, who pretend to be ſe 
to us from God : and we come now to apply all this t to he i 
jet ; that is under our Preſent conſideration. 8 1 


SECT. 1. 


"The Mosarc nity ELATION, wo 


HA T chere really was ſuch a perſon as Moſes, 
- ' atteſted by many of the heathen writers, who {pea 


OM, laws and religion. The Egyptians accounted him one of the 
priefts, as 3 by the teſtimonies produced out of Chere! 
and 'Manetho by = Joſephus. Diodorus Siculus mentio 
him, with great reſpect, among the famous legiſlators ; and 
| aw Y ITT; when HE 1 mags fn „ _ * 


i Fiddes's Bodyof Divinity, Vol. 1 1 8 on 18. creed. 1 1 cor. i. 270 
m Jo; cont. . Lid. 1, n Dicd. Lib. I. 0 tr abo, — Lid. Xvi. 


ap. III. Of Divine Revelation. 

ſtbliſhed. » Juſtin Martyr, Euſebius, and Cyril quote many 
an authors, who 3 à great character of him. The teſti. 
| Fr of Juvenal, Numenius, and Longinus is ſufficiently 
n; and the tranſlation of the ſeptuagint (which is of 
date than theſe authorities) takes it all along for granted, 
joe that there was ſuch a perſon, but that he was really 
AAA of, the hiſtory and its which went under his 


7" this Moſes pretended to have all theſe laws from | 
2 and, whatever he wrote or delivered to the people, to 
eie from him by immediate revelation, is plain to any one, 
s looks into his writings : but that his pretenſions in this 
end pect were real; that he actually received what he delivered 
Wm the mouth or inſpiration of God; that he was neither 
ble of being deceived himſelf, nor deſirous to impoſe on 
I ers; this, (according to the rules we have laid down) wil 
i 32 from the evidence we have of his wiſdom and vera- 
3 the nature and tendency of his precepts and doc- 
; and from the public demonſtrations, he gave of his 


to lock a little into the holy ſcriptures ; deſiring however 
more aſſent to be given them as yet, than what is uſually 
en to Plutarch's Lives, or any other relation of the actions 
perſons, who lived in former ages. 
« THEY acquaint us then, that, at the time hey Moſes 7 
zs born, Pharaoh had publiſhed a cruel edit, that all the 
ale children of the Hebrews ſhould be put to death : that; 
fear of this law, his parents concealed him for three 
Paths; but, deſpairing to do it any longer, committed him to 
e providence of God, and expoſed him in an ark of bulruſhes 
on the river Nile: "that Pharaoh's daughter (whom Joſe- 
ul dus calls Thermuſis) walking by the river-lide, ſaw him, and 
d compaſſion on him; and, ſuppoſing him to be one of the 
brew children, called for a nurſe of that nation, who hap- 
ned to be his own mother, and ordered her to take care of 
: that as he grew up, Pharaoh's daughter adopted him for 
r for ; and ble father (as Joſephus tells us) having no ſon 
his own, deſigned to make him the heir. of his kingdom; 
| that, purſuant to this deſign, he * was brought up in Pha- 
ob's court, was educated in a al "of 5885 and killed 


ume learning of the Egyp | 
= t WHAT the Abb. go of 2 Was, we need _ 
__— here recount : if we will believe __ who makes 
ntio oY Egypt 


and WW Wa. Got. ei} a+ 4 Erol. i 22. r Exod. ii. 10. Acts vii. 22. 
i The tiltage of the ground made the ſtudy of aſtronomy a neceffary part of 
rving among the Egyptians, that, from the ſtars in the firmament, they might 
5 oy the proper times, and ſeaſbns, for ſeveral parts of agriculture. The cer- 
. 2% influence, which * ee 2 luminaries * heaven had r a 


ine «ain. In order to which, it will be neceſſary for 
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Egypt (. in one place) the mother of all arts, and the Eg 


_ a noiſe and figure in the world, borrowed all their diſcover 
from them, and, age after age, went down into Egypt, to ji 


His capacis | x How can we then imagine, that ſuch a perſon 5s | 
ſes, bred up in all the polite literature of Egypt, and con 


to ſucceed, as that which he undertook ; had it not been by if 
inſtigation of that God, who appeared to him, and prom 
him the aſſiſtance of his power to enable him to accompliſh 
_ deſign? And what tolerable ground can we have to imagui 
that a perſon, who verily believed the truth of what God 


repealed? 
ttlat he omits no opportunity of recording his own » failings a 
earthly 


_ mankind, made them run into aſtrology, from whence the tranſition was nat 
| Into the art of divination; and, as they ſuppoſed, that theſe celeſtial bodies ve 


ſtudy geometry, or land-meaſuring; and, as this could not well be done with 
the help of numbers, it is very likely, that they were not unacquainted u 


| ſions, as early as Joſeph, Gen. I. 2. and the invention of muſic is aſcribed 


. or verſe; but, when he tells us, that Greek profeſſors were ſent for, into Eg 


and what 


Numb. xi. 10, 11. hap. RX. 12. | 
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tians (* in another) the fathers of all philoſophic ſcieng 
there was no nation under the fun that could compare yj 
them. The truth is, the Grecian philoſophers, who made ſl 


up ſome ſcraps of that learning, which Moſes's rank and author 
in the nation enabled him to have in what quantity*he. pleaſ 


ſant among the wiſeſt perſons of Pharaoh's court, ſhould! 
be able to paſs a judgment between an impoſture and a tru 
nor diſtinguiſh between a familiar . converſe: with God, and 
deception of his ſenſes ? Can we think that a perſon, Who 
ſuch opportunities of raiſing himſelf to the brighteſt pitch 
honour, ſhould willingly forſake all his preſent pleaſure, aff 


certain and undoubted truth of the matters, which he record 
Is it poſſible, that a man of common ſenſe and prudence ſhoi 
ever venture himſelf upon an affair ſo hazardous, and unlik 


revealed to him, ſhould dare to write otherwiſe, than as it 
To extol himſelf, or aggrandize his nation, may be thought 
probable inducement : but ſo far is he from magnifying him 


miſcarriage 


ies, and more eſpecially over the conditions and complexion: 


* 


informed by ſome ſuperior Being, whom they thought worthy of their inyot 
tion, they thereupon betook themſelves to magical incantations, for which | 
Egyptians were famous in the time of Moſes. The nature of their country, 
the annual overflowing of their river Nile, made it of continual uſe to then 


ſame of the moſt uſeful rules of arithmetic. The {kill of ſurgery and ph) 
was of antient date among the Egyptians; we read of men of both prot 


their famous Mercury. Philo ſuggeſts, that Moſes was not only well acquaut 
with all the kind of hieroglyphical learning, but highly ſkilled in the knowleq 
of war, and a great proficient likewiſe in the art of writing, whether in pri 


to inſtruct him ia the liberal ſciences, he certainly labours under a greatmiſta 
becauſe 7 Greeks had no learning among them till after the time of Mol 
ey afterwards acquired, they manifeſtly borrowed from other" 

tions. Shuckford's Connection, Vol. II. Lib. ix. and Whitby on Acts vii. 22 
s Vid. Stillingfleet's Orig. Sacre. t Macrob. Saturn. Lib. i. cap. 15. u! 


Som. Scip. Lib. i. cap. 19. x Stilliogflect's Orig. Sacre y Exod iv. 10 


\ 
- 
% * . 
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arriages; paſſes over in ſilence his own perſonal = qualities 


elation of a fact (the murder of an Egyptian) that nothing, 
the preſumption of his having ated by a divine authority, 


e raiſed his reputation into a ſuperſtitious veneration among 
Jews, or to have-eltabliſhed his family in any high degree 


g the power he had to advance the other, But, inſtead of 

, we find him very ſecure and careleſs in both theſe reſpects; 
ting his own faults without diſguiſe or extenuation ; con- 
Fing both the civil and eccleſiaſtical power upon other fami- 


tabernacle. And fo far is he from aggrandizing his nation, 
he ſets forth the leſſer faults, as well as groſſer enormities 


ily Levi, but records very punctually his, and Simeon's in- 
nanity to the Shechemites ; and, in the whole courſe of his 
ory, 4 (which is wrote in a plain ſtile, without any diſguiſe 


, and unthankfulneſs, and diſobedience of a nation towards a 


the world: for in this manner he is - perpetually remindin 

m: * The Lord did not ſet his love on thee, and chuſe thee, be. 
ſe thou art more in number than other people, or becauſe of the 
Wtcouſneſs and uprightneſs of thine heart; for thou art the 


to wrath, in the wilderneſs, in Horeb, and in ſeveral other 


til ye came into this place, ye have been diſobedient againſt the 
rd : Words, that are far from implying any deſign of flattering 
nation, or any deſire of popularity in his own breaſt. 


. - 


n, free from all private ends, and worldly conſiderations ; let us, 
2. In the next place, make ſome inſpection into the revelation 

> brings us, and fee whether his doctrines have the marks of 
nity. impreſſed on them, or no 


ore becoming the majeſty of God to impart, and the neceſſities 


ginning of all things; than the formation of man, his ſtate of 


Vol, Jo ro covenant; 


* 


neral to Pharaoh, and that he obtained a very ſignal victory over the Ethio- 
As b Exod, u. Iz, $G Grot de Vexit. d Ibid, e Deut. vi. Ts Chap. . 7. 


atchievements; and opens the account of his miniſtry with 
juſtify or excuſe. Now had it been any part of his aim to 
onour and authority, how eaſily might he have done it! it 
but concealing what might ſeem to depreſs the one, and 
and leaving his own in the meaneſt ſort of attendance upon 


ill its firſt progenitors ; that he ſpares not the ſtock of his own 


rhetoric, and in a majeſtic breyify, which ſeems to demand 
ief) looks, as if he were deſcribing the obſtinacy, and unbe- 


ccious God, rather than any way enhancing their reputation 


eſt, and the moſt rebellious, Remember how thou provoked(t 


ces from the day that thou departedſt out of the land of Egypt, 


HiTHERTO it appears that Moſes acted like a ſincere and upright,The excel- 


lence and 
truth of his 
hiſtory. 


1. As an hiſtorian. then, what could he deliver to the world 4 
men to know, than the origin of the univerſe, and the firſt 
nocence at firſt, his fall, and the conſequential evils of it, his 


demption, and the glorious hopes and expectances of the new 


z Hebr. xi. 1 5. Acts vii. 22. aJoſephus relates that Moſes for ſome years was 


* 


F 


42 4 Complete Body of Divinity. Part 
covenant ; than the propagation of mankind, the general defec. Wo 
tion, the univerſal deluge, the confuſion of tongues, and there. 
upon the plantation of families, and origin of kingdoms ; tha 
| - ___ the ſelection of one particular family (of which Chriſt was w 
come in the fleſh) from the reſt of mankind, and the many won. 
derful works God did to redeem them from bondage, and con. 
duct them through the wilderneſs, until he had ſettled them u 
the promiſed land, and given them laws and ordinances, whereby 
they were to live? Theſe are ſome of the you ſubjects, tha 
Moſes had treated of in the Pentateuch: and it is no fmall con. 
firmation of their truth and reality, that we find the fame thing 
related, much in the ſame manner, by the antienteſt authors. 
War Moſes has ſaid of the origin of the world is recorded 
in the old hiſtories of the Phœnicians and . Egyptians. The 
formation of man according to the image of God, and his dominion 
over other creatures are defcribed by Ovid, who had them from 
the Greeks. That all things were created by the word of God, 
and enlivenedby his Spirit, and that man, in particular, was made 
3 dut of the duſt of the earth, is what Epicharmus, Heſiod, Homer, WP" 
=. and (from the Greeks) Virgil has related. The hiſtory of Adan WP > 
3 and Eve, the tree of knowledge, and the tempting ſerpent, wa 
; _ found formerly among the Indians, as Maimonides tells ns, and 
is ſtill among the Brachmans, and the inhabitants of Siam, a 
later voyagers report. The hiſtory of the deluge, of the ark, 
and of thofe that were faved therein, is recorded by Beroſus, by 
Plutarch, and Lucian: nay Abydenus, (as he is cited by Euſe. 
bins) makes mention of the very dove, which was ſent out to 
explore the waters. The building of the tower of Babel, and 
the giants attempting to reach the beige of heaven, is the com. 
mon tale of every . The burning of Sodom is related by 
Diodorus Siculus, Fling. and Tacitus. The uſe of circumciſion WW 
is confirmed by Herodotus, Strabo, and Philo Biblins. The 
5 | hiſtory of Abraham, Ifaac, Jacob, and Joſeph, (in the ſame man. 
ner as Mofes relates it) was found in feveral antient hiſtorians, 
quoted by Euſebius, and is ſtill extant in Juſtin from Trogus 
Pompeius. The actions of Moſes himſelf, how he led the peo- 


— — | —. . C C[ CC EE EE Ir Iny 


| ple of Iſrael out of Egypt, received the two tables of the law 
: from the hand of God, and inſtituted ſeveral rites and religious 
_ obſervances, are to be found in moſt of the fame authors, but 
more eſpecially in the verſes, that are aſcribed to Orpheus, and 

in the hiſtories, which treat of the affairs of Egypt. 
Tuvs conſonant to the greatneſs and majeſty of God, and the 
received opinion in the earlieſt ages of the world, are the hiſtoric 

facts, which Moſes relates: And to conſider hin, 
Ofhis laws. 2. As a legiſlator: What can be more agreeable to the notions 
we have of God, than the prohibition of idolatry and polytheiſm, 
and the inſtitution of his true religion and worſhip ; than the 
Ss e prohibit ion 
f Vid. Grot. de Verit ? 


ap, III. Of Divine Revelation. 


ohibition of perjury and vain ſwearing, of theft, of murder 

adultery, of covetouſneſs of all kinds, and the inzunction of 

- contrary virtues, of juſtice and mercy, of chaſtity and cha- 

, together with all due reverence to parents, both in a na- 

ral and civil capacity? What can be more becoming the cha- 

er of a divine legiſlator, than « his often inculcating u 

ze people (as we find almoſt in every page Moſes does) the 
any obligations they had to God, and the innumerable favours 

| 6 " bad received from him ; his frequent and pathetic ex- 

Wortations to obedience, and living anſwerably to the ſingular 

ercies, which were conferred upon them; his conſtant re- 

Winding them of their former nuſcarriages, their murmurings 

ad rebellions againſt heaven, and all their unworthy deport. 

ent towards their matchleſs Benefactor; his compaſſionate 

rewarning * of the judgment of God, and of the various 

# lagues and puniſhments, which would certainly be the conſe. 

Wuence of their perſiſting in their fins ; and, laſtly, his affe. 

Wionate encouraging them to obedience, from the conſideration | 

f the endearing promiſes, which God had made to them, and 5 # 

Which he would aſſuredly fulfil, if they did not fruſtrate his de- it 

agnus of mercy to them by their wilful obſtinacy ? _ 55 

Nax, the very ceremonial precepts, which he enjoined to N 

Wiſcriminate them from other nations, are a ſufficient indication _ 

What he received them from God; ſince, had they been of his 171 

Pon invention, he would have conſulted the people's eaſe, and 

His own popularity more; and not impoſed ſo many laborious 

and expenſive ordinances, ſo many ſacrifices, both ſtated and oc- 

Naſional, ſo painful an inſtitution, as that of circumciſion, and 

uch annual and weekly ceſſations from labour, as were apparently 

ppainſt the » intereſt of a nation, whoſe great ſubſiſtence was 

pon paſturage and agriculture, Nor can we conceive how 

any people could have ſubmitted to ſuch arbitrary injunctions, 

but that they were fully convinced, they came originally from 

God, and were only delivered to them by the band of his ſer- 

vant Moſes. or” for their farther conviction in this, they 

ad all the evidence that could be required, the prediction of 

events, which none but God conld foreknow, and the demon- ; 

ſtration of miracles, which none but God could perform. 

3. IT would be too much to inſtance in all the prophecies, His predic 
contained in the Pentateuch ; I ſhall only make mention of two tions. 
or three, that Moſes himſelf foretold the people of Iſrael, and 
accordingly came to paſs. i In the xxxivth chapter of Exodus 
he Shan them, that, after forty years, they ſhould take 
polleflion of the land of promiſe, prove victorious over their 
enemies, and that their country (by the divine care and protec- 
ton) ſhould 2 preſerved | in ſafety, while they went up to 

Jeruſalem - 
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many years before the thing happened, * that all their mal 


preſcience was aſſiſting to Moſes herein, what can be defired 


eſtabliſhment in 1 Canaan, is plain from their known and u 


Wilderneſs, and, except two, who had given a good report iff 
the promiſed land, not one be allowed to enter into it; whid 


and Joſhua, the ſon of Nun. He foretold to them all in ge 
neral, that they ſhould have miraculous ſucceſs againſt the Cz 
naanites, ſhould poſſeſs their land, and ſet kings over them 
that they ſhould have a peculiar place of worſhip to reſon 


ſhua, in his laſt ſpeech, appeals to their experience, whethe 
all theſe things were not punctually fulfilled, as far as hi 
time. = Ye know, in all your hearts, and in all your ſouls 
faith he, that not one thing hath failed of all the = thing, 
which the Lord your God ſpake concerning you. n 
but one prediction more: many years, before the inſtitution d 


quity; » that the king, whom they ſhould ſet over then, 


reduced to the ſad extremity 4 of eating the fleſh f their ſou 
and of their daughters; which monſtrous and dreadful thing 
twice happened in Jeruſalem ; firſt, when it was beſieged by 


the Romans under Titus. Now theſe: are events, attendel 
with ſuch uncommon circumſtances, as could never have beet 


Which is the performance of miracles? ; 


thod of conducting the people of Iſrael out of Egypt was, both 


un Joch. xxiii. 14. o Deut, xxviii. p Lev. xxvi. q Deut. xxvii. 53. x Joſeph 


\ 


A Complete Body of Divinity, Pan! 
Jeruſalem to worſhip thrice every year. Here is a predidt 


ſhould appear before the Lord God, the God of Iſrael, thru 
every year: and that they did accordingly go up to- Jeruſalen 
to ſolemnize their three great feſtivals every year, after tha 


deniable practice. In the xivth chapter of Numbers, Moſe | 
(by God's expreſs command) denounces his judgment upon . 
murmuring Iſraelites, ' viz. that all of them ſhould. die in f 


accordingly came to paſs : For, at the end of forty years, (whid 
was the prefixed time of their wandering) there was not a ma 
of the old generation left, = ſave Caleb, the ſon of Jephunneh 


unto, divine oracles in their cuſtody, and a ſucceſſion of pro 
phets, to direct them in matters of great importance; and Jo 


o mention 


regal power among the Jews, Moſes foretold the judgments 
which would befal them for their obſtinate perſeverance in ini 


ſhould be carried into captivity ; » that their cities ſhould be ail 
waſte, their ſanctuary become a deſolation, and themſelves be 


Nebuchadnezzar ; and again, when it was quite deſtroyed by 


told ſo long before, but by a divine preſcience : and if a divine 
more to prove his divine legation, and that he acted nothing 
but in P rſuance to the commiſſion, which he had given him; 
eſpecially if he produced the other part of his credentials 
AND here, not to inſiſt on many particulars, the whole me. 
in 

k Exod. xxxiv. 23. 1 Joſeph. de Bell. Jud. Lib. II. m Numb. xxvi. 65 
de Bell. Jud. Lib, VII. ; 


{ | 8 | 3 
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its progreſs, and in its execution, miraculous. 8 Nothing 
continued ſeries of wonders, ſurpriſing in their nature, 


let the people go ; and nothing but a divine power, which 


re given them a free paſſage, and the Egyptians a total over- 
ow in the Red-ſea. The wonderful ſupport of ſo great a 
Ititude, in a vaſt and barren wilderneſs, when neither their 
ment decayed, nor their bread and water failed, and the 


d, were both convictions of the Almighty's power, and con- 
ations of the truth of the Moſaic revelation ; ſince it 


ht of the heathen, have favoured Iſrael with ſuch wonder. 


eſted with. 8 e N | 


of him, forbid us to imagine, that he will employ his power 
ne ſhine- brighter, or more amiable to our eyes, than truth 
luce men into dangerous and deſtructive miſtakes ; and yet, 


ſtor, to enable him to work miracles in confirmation of his 
etences, what would become of theſe two ſacred attributes ? 


s infinite power, and of diſturbing the courſe of nature, wit 


al deſign to miſlead and delude mankind, in what relates to 
be eir eternal concerns, is to deſtroy and ſubvert his attributes, 
od leave ourſelves no notion at all of ſuch a Being. Nay, 
ing him to permit the ſame evidences to be produced for errors, 
by for truth, is, in effect, to cancel his own credentials, and 
brake miracles of no ſignificance at all. EY 92 8570 


* BUT may not miracles be done by thoſe, who have ns 
commiſſion and authority from God ? Nay, by thoſe, whe 
are themſelves impoſtors, and pretend to a commiſſion, 
which they have not? Did not the Egyptian magicians 
work miracles, when they turned their rods into ſerpents, 


dhe rivers into blood, and when they brought frogs upon 
als, the face of the earth, as well as Moſes? And yet this was 


done directly in oppoſition to a divine teſtimony. How 
ne-W then ſhall we judge in this caſe? And by what tokens ſhall 


oth Ml ve diſtinguiſh the finger of God, from the deception of the 


in devil 222 


| dreadful in their effects, could have prevailed with Pharaoh 


t out before the people; and viſibly conducted them, could 


ories, they afterwards gained in their way to the promiſed 


zuld be impious to ſuppoſe, that Providence would, in the 
ſucceſſes, under the conduct of a leader, who only pretended 
Tas whole therefore turns upon the veracity of God : and 
e conſtant apprehenſions, which both reaſon and religion give 
deceive his creatures, Of all the divine attributes, we know 
| goodneſs ; the former cannot atteſt to a lie, nor the latter 


God ſhould communicate any part of his power to an im- 


o ſuſpect, I fay, that Almighty God is capable of employing 


| : | How 
ee Body of Divinity, Vel L. t Stanhope on the Fpittles and Goſpely, 
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| Kinguiſh ceed in matters of this nature, we cannot comprehend: 


racles. that he will not ſuffer us to be deluded by falſe mirac\ 


o- 


How to di- How far God may permit the devil, or his agents, to pn 


1 fo have his divine attributes however engaged for our ſecur 


wrought under a pretence of his own authority, without u 
poſſibility of diſcovering the impoſture. And though, for yi 
ends, he may ſuffer wicked men to perform ſome things, ti 
ſeem very wonderful, yet he always takes care to put a nf 
of diſtinction between what is done for the atteſtation of if 
lie, and the confirmation of truth. Thus, in the caſe tha Wk 
now before us, = the magicians of Egypt were allowed to pul 
ceed to the utmoſt of their art, and held on with Moſes, as lol 
as poſſibly they could, which made the victory of Moſes ( 
_ firmed by their own confeſſion) much more illuſtrious, than 
they had never entered into competition with him. 
Ius great difference between them ſeemed to have conſiſt 
in this That the miracles of Moſes were done immediately, . 
with great facility; thoſe of the magicians, by the inter vent 
of certain charms and incantations : „ had not Moſes howey 
been preſent to over-rule them by a ſuperior power, it is ve 
_ reaſonable to believe, that (whatever they might have done 
virtue of any magical or diabolical arts) God would not have pe 
mitted them to perform ſuch things, as had, at leaſt, the appex 
ance of true miracles, and were ſufficient td deceive all inditfere 
| = Ir there ariſe among you a prophet, or a dreamer of dream 
(as Moſes himſelf gives the caution) that giveth thee a ſign, or 
wonder, ſaying, Let us go after other gods, ye ſhall not heard 
fo the words of that prophet ; bit ſhall walk after the Lord, « 
keep his commandments, and obey his voice ſo that, if mirade 
be wrought to introduce the worſhip of other gods, beſides hin 
whom reaſon, as well as ſcripture, aſſures us to be the only tn 
God; if they be done to ſeduce men to immoral doctrines at 
practices; if they be performed to cohtradict a religion, alread 
_ eſtabliſhed by ſuch miracles, as are inconteſtably true: if nere 
fuch aſtoniſhing miracles, I ſay, be wrought for ſuch ill deſign 
as theſe, they are not to be regarded, ; rejected with thi 
conſtancy, which becomes a man, acting according to the prind 
ples of natural reaſon and religion, There are therefore certal 
notes of diſtinction, either reſpecting, firſt, the works themſelves 
and their manner of being done ; or, ſecondly, the perſons then 
ſelves, and the ends for which they do them, which make 1 
eſſential difference between real miracles, and lying wonders. 
 FinsT, * in relation to the works themſelves, it is require 
that they be poſſible, becauſe no power whatever can effect tha 
which is ſtrictly impoſſible ; that they be probable, dat 
1 5 Iv 
u ſenkins's Reaſonableneſs, Vol. I. x Stillingfleet's Sermons. y Fiddes 
ibid. 2 Deut- xiii. 1, 2, Sc. a Vid. Chandler on Miracles. 
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ne power will os concern itſelf with what fivorrs of 
> or romance; that they be not below the majeſty of God, 
e is the ruler and governor of the world ; nor inconſiſtent 
his character, as he is a good and gracious Being; that 
be done openly, before a ſufficient number of competent 
heſſes; readily, without any previous forms or ceremonies, 
ich may make them look like incantation; and upon all pro- 
and important occaſions, to denote that Din of. the 
ne power by which they are done, 2 
WP:conDLY, In relation to the perſon, pretending to a divine 
oon, it is requiſite, that he be a man of good report for his 
lameable converſation ; in the perfect exerciſe of his reaſon 
| ſenſes; conſtant and uniform in the meſſage he delivers; 
| that the doctrine, which he endeavours to eitablith by his 
acles, be conſiſtent with the principles of true reaſon and na- 
a religion ; conſiſtent with the right notions and worthip of 
d ; conſiſtent with the former revelations, he hath made of 
will ; of a tendency to deſtroy the devil's power in the world, 
recover men from their 1 Ignorance, to reform them from their 
es, to lead them into the practice of virtue and true godlineſs 
proper motives and arguments; and, in ſhort, to advance the 
neral welfare of ſocieties, as well as every man's particular | 
pineſs in this life, and in his preparation for a better. By 
ſe rules any man of ſober confideration may be able to diſcern 
ween true and falſe miracles, becauſe we are ſure (fo far as 
dd's attributes avail, we are ſure) that he will not ſuffer the 
e degree of evidence to concur to the comfirmation of both, ; 
thout the poſhbility of diſtinguiſhing them. 5 
Uro a review then of what has — ſaid in relation to Moſes, | 
at he was a perfon of great wiſdom and integrity, unlikely to 
impoſed upon himfelf, and unwilling to impoſe upon others, 
jon any private deſigns of Karen or ſelf-exaltation, in 
hat he did; that, as an hiſtorian, he related facts, neceſſary for 
n to know, and becoming the nature and majeſty of God to 
veal ; as a legiſlator, gave laws and ordinances, that had a 
wifelt ſtamp of divine authority; as a prophet, foretold ſuch 
ings, as none but God, who has all events under his i — 
uld know ; and, as a "worker of miracles, did ſuch gs * Hh 
d all imaginable evidence of an Almighty Power's aſſiſting 
n; it will follow, that, as ſure as God is true, and cannot be 
 abettor of falſnood, what he did, was by the order and ap- 
ntment ; what he delivered, was exprelly the will ; and what 
wrote (for the books that go under his name, we tall here- 
er prove to be his) was infallibly the word of God. 
2 5 | 1 | =. 
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1 edu- How well qualified the -prophets were for the diſcharge « 
cation. their function, will beſt appear by a ſhort view of the method d 
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5 : | S E C 1 55 II. 1 
15 The PROFPHETIC REVELATION. 
The inſti- 5 AT there was to be a ſucceſſion of prophets after Moſs 
tution of is very plain, not only from the rules, which God H 
d preſcribed for the trial of them, whether they were divine 
inſpired or no; but from that expreſs promiſe, which Moſe 
made to the people, a prophet will the Lord God raiſe up to thi 
of thy brethren, like unto me, unto him ſhalt thou hearken - « fo 
though the words in their full and complete ſenſe, relate unt 
Chriſt, who is the great prophet of the church; yet, whoen: 
attends to the main ſcope of them, will eaſily perceive, thi 
their immediate aſpe& is towards an order of prophets, whid 
| ſhould ſucceed Moſes, to explain the ſpiritual ſenſe, and enforg 
the true obligation of the law; to comfort the people in thet 
calamities with a proſpect of deliverance ;' to deter them fron 
their impieties by the denunciation of judgments ; and to makt 
ſuch farther declarations of the Almighty's will, as he, from tim 
to time, ſhould give them commiſſion and authority to do. 


their education. To this purpoſe we may obſerye, that Gc 
having eſtabliſhed a religion by ſigns and mighty wonders, ap 
pointed an order of men for the interpretation of it, and out 
this order moſt commonly made choice of ſuch, as he employed 
in the prophetic office. 4 + The firſt ſchools of the prophets 
among the Jews, were in the cities of the Levites, which, to 
the conveniency of inſtructing the people, were diſperſed up an 

_ down in the ſeveral tribes of Iſrael; God having thereby wy n 


b b Devt. xviii. 21, 22. c Stillingfleet's Orig. Sacre. d Ibid. 

+ Some modern Jews pretend to carry the firſt inſtitution of theſe ſchoo!s t 

an immoderate degree of antiquity, to the days of Abraham, of Noah, of Set 
and even as high as Adam himſelf: but the firſt place, that we meet with au 
mention of them, is in the tenth chapter of the firſt book of Samuel, when 
Saul is ſaid to have met, and joined himſelf with a company of prophets at tht 
hill of God, as they came down from the high place, with muſic before them 
ver. 5. where by the hill of God is moſt probably meant ſome eminence ne Hntin 
Gibeah of Benjamin, the place where Saul's father dwelt, and might be ſo called 
upon account of the ſacrifices, which the people, at that time, were wont i 
offer in ſuch high places. Fhe next notice that wh: have of them is in the nin | 
teenth chapter of the ſame book, where we read of a like company af propbeſſi iar 
at Naioh in Ramah, prophecying with Samuel, who ſtood as appointed ove 
them, ver. 20. After this, in the ſecond book of Kings, we read of ſeveral ſud 
| ſchools, in the days of Elijah, and his ſucceſſor Eliſha, viz. of one at Bethel; aue 
another at Jericho, chap. ii. 3, 5: of one at Gilgal, chap. iv. 38. and another oil th, 
mount Ephraim, chap. v. 22. nor does it ſeem impoſſible, that there might 
one in Jeruſalem, where the propheteſs is ſaid to have dwelt, chap. xx1l. 1: 
though it muſt be owned, that the greateſt part of theſe colleges were ſet up! 
the land of Iſrael, where Providence ſeems to have placed them, in ordert 
828 the purity of God's worſhip duxing the defection of the ten tribe ben. 
eatly's School of the Prophets. R 3s 


10 


* 
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it into a bleſſing, which was pronounced as a curſe upon Levi 
his father, that he ſhould be divided in Jacob, and 1 


en ahout Samuel's time, when the prieſthood was become very 


er one of theſe colleges, Samuel himſelf was ordained * pre- 
ined up to the prophetic office. 


mitted into theſe colleges were their conſtan ng ſtudy of the law, 
eir celebration of the praiſes of God, their compoſition of 


advance piety, to ſuppreſs all irregular motions and appetites, 
d ſo fit and prepare them for any part of the prophetic office. 
he Jews have a 


might qualify them for the divine breathings of the prophetic 
irit, which being of a mild and gentle nature, would aſſociate 


+ f ith melancholy and turbulent paſſions, but choſe always the 
lm and chearful diſpoſition to reſide in. But the chief buſinets, 


Without doubt; of theſe junior prophets, was, to ſtudy the law, 
d to exerciſe themſelves therein both day and night, in order 
teach and explain it to others. For, becauſe that afterJeroboam 


th e only miniſters of God's word, whom ſuch perſons, as choſe 


ere the prophets. Nor were they only employed in the ſtudy 
«Wd expoſition of the a but very frequently diſpatched upon 


ade moſt momentous meſſages, as we find one of them ſent to 
5 aphat, to be king over Iſrael, and 


* anoint Jehu, the ſon of Je 
den other to declare the judgments of God againſt Ahab, for his 
timely releaſement of ; * 


| fud ſe ſchools, and a certain man of the Te of the prophets, either 
; n{Wncdiately by God himſelf, or by the principal and ann. 
er ol the collins e, was deputed to that office. 


* b salut bim. þ 2 ab i. 253 u 
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Iſrael. The firſt inſtitution of theſe ſchools ſeems to have 


enerate, and men thereby eſtranged from the worſhip of 
dd ; ſo that there ſeemed to be a neceſſity for appointing ſuch 
blic places, for the better education of thoſe, who were- de- 
ed for the ſacred e © and it is not improbable, that, 


ent, and had the care of the education of ſuch, as were to be 


ine hymns for that purpoſe, and whatever elſe had a tendency 


proverb, that the Spirit of God ſeldom reits 

on a gloomy and melancholy temper, and therefore we firid 

e ſons of the hagrophers devoting themſelves fo much to pſalmody 
d muſic, and, while they chanted out the praiſes of God, play; 
g upon £ the pſaltery, and tabret, and pipe, and harp ; becauſe. 
this means they kept themſelves i in ſuch a temper of mind, 


d expelled the prieſts, and ſet up his calves at Bethel and Zan, 


d adhere to their antient religion, had to reſort to in Iſrael, 


nhadad. The ſhort is, When any 
omentous admonitions were to be given, any public bleſſings 
romiſed, any fearful comminations denounced, or any extraor- 
petWinary events foretold, the meſſenger was uſually choſen. from 


OuT'of theſe ſeminaries God uſually- made choice of perſons” 
de e loyed i in the prophetic office, though | he did not abſo-. 
vor. f. G lutely 


Now the proper exereiſe and employment of Hack as were Their office 
And em- 
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| lately tie himſelf up to this method, but ſometimes called 0 
from the court, as he did Iſaiah, and ſometimes one from t 
herds, as he did Amos, and bad them go, and prophecy to the hu 
| of Iſrael: and whenever he made choice of any one, he gan 
im ſuch a full conviction both of the reality of his own inf 
ration, and the importance of the meſſage, he ſent him about, 
made it impoſſible for him to reſiſt the impulſe ; for ſo Ezeli 
tells us of !* himſelf : The Spirit liſted me up, and took me away 

and I went in bitterneſs, and in the heat of my Jpirit, fer the ha 

f the Lord was ſirong upon me. 

1 How the prophets behaved, when they were ſent. up 
- ſuch errands, is evident from the bold and undaunted freedg 
and authority, wherewith they reproved vice and iniquity, ey 
in perſons of the higheſt character and diſtinction: and th 
plain-dealing, (ſuch as became men, who ſpake and acted by 
divine impulſe) ſometimes commanded the reverence of prince 
and ſuch too, as were not the eaſieſt to be perſuaded, as might 
proved by = ſeveral inſtances. The truth is, prophets, in thei 
days, were far from being a company of mad enthuſiaſts, ſtroll 
about the country : they were perſons of a ſober education, of; 
ſtrict courſe of life, and of ſuch honour and eſtimation amon 
the people, that even the tombs of thoſe, that ſuffered martyr 
dom for the atteſtation of the truth, were held in a kind 
religious veneration. Their office was not to be invaded h 
every pragmatical genius; - nay, the greateſt kings, and thy 
moſt learned ſages durſt not. aſſume that honour to themſelve 
without a particular deſignation : o For the prophet, that ſai 
preſume to ſpeak a word in my name, ſaith the Lord, which I bat 
not commanded him to fpeak, even that prophet ſhall '/ urely die. 
» IT is hardly to be ſuppoſed, therefore, that the prophet 
men of ſober ſenſe, and moſt of them of very liberal educatiot 
would have ventured upon ſo hazardous an employ, where per 
fecution was fure to be their lot, and where the laws were g 
very ſevere, in caſe of an impoſture, had they not been urge 
to it by an immediate and irreſiſtable call from heaven. h 
apoſtle has given us a very dolarous deſcription of the many 
BS aualamities, which their profeſſion brought upon them. 75% 
| had trial of eruel mockings aud feourgings, yea, moreover | 

bonds and impriſonment. They were 22 they were ſau 
aſunder, were tempted, were ſlam with the ſword ; they wandert 
about in ſheep.ſkins and goat- -ſkins, being deſeitute, afflicted, tit 
mented ; they wandered in deſerts, and in mountains, and in de 
and caves of the' earth. And What men in their ſenſes wo 
_- - .._ have expoſed themſelves to all theſe hazards and difficulties, | 

1 the execution of an office, had oy not Hoon pegs of t 
| , tru 
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h of their vocation, and laid under an indiſpenſable neceſſity 
purſue it, whatever penalties ſtood in their way? 
OTHING then can be more evident, than that the prophets Their doc- 
Le will allow them to be men of common ſenſe) were men brine. 
tegrity likewiſe, far, from pretending to a commiſſion, which 
y had not; ſince, in acceſſion to all that has been ſaid, the 
rines they taught, the predictions they gave, and the mira- 
they did, loudly proclaimed them to be ſent from God. 
„what can be more ſuitable to the nature of God, than 
fo exprobrations of fi uperſtition and idolatry, and thoſe many 
ortations to inward purity and real holineſs, fo frequently, 
kindly occurring in the prophets? - 7” herewithal ſhall I come 
ore the Lord, and bow myſelf before the moſt High Cod“ Shall 
give my firſt- born for my tranſgreſſion, the fruit of my body 
the ſm of my ſoul? No ; God requireth nothing of thee, but to | 
uſtly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with him, What 
be more agreeable to the divine mercy and goodneſs, than 
ſe earneſt calls and invitations tb repentance? * Turn ye, turn 
| from your evil ways, for why will ye die, O houſe of 1ſrael ? 
as live, ſaith the Lord, I have no pleaſure in the death of the 
cked. What is more conducive to the hononr and glory of 
pd, than thoſe rapturous ſongs of praiſe, wherewith the royal 
miſt tunes his harp; and thoſe tender ſtrains of grief, where- 
th the mournful prophet wets his bed? * © that my head were 
ners, and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I might weep day 
d night for the ſlain of the daughter of my grand ! theſe, and 55 
any more inſtances, that might be produced, were it not end- 
s to proceed, where every line, fx meet with, has ſome di- 
ne ſignature in it, ſeem to be above the reach of human in- 
ation, and, by the very elegance and tenderneſs of their com- 
ſition, do manifeſtly diſcover the infinite wiſdom and Joring 
ndneſs, from whence they were derived. ; 
THAT the prophets ſhould be able to foretel things, ſo many ages Their pro 
fore they came to paſs; » that he, who went from Judah * 
nounce God's jud againſt the altar of Bet el, and 
inſt Jeroboam, for fern it up, ſhould make mention of the 
ry name of Joſiah (who was to be God's inſtrument in exe- 
ting them) three hundred and ſixty- one years before the event 
ppened: * that Elijah ſhould denounce all the puniſhments, | 
ach God would bring upon Ahab for his great impiety; how _ 
family ſhould be'totally extirpated, and the dogs ſhould eat 
wife Jezebel by the wall of Jezreel, ſome years before the 
"gs came to paſs : that Iſaiah ſhould prophecy of Cyrus by 
me, y two hundred and ten years before the accompliſhment 
Þ his prophecy ; = foretel his rebuilding the temple, one hun- 
d and forty years before it was demoliſhed, and deſcribe his 

85 55 | cConqueſts, 
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Their mi- 
racles. 


conqueſts, i in ſuch full and expreſſive terms, that the hiſtory, 


| before the accompliſhment : theſe, and many more prophecie 
that might be named, can be aſcribed to nothing elſe, but th 


the minds of the prophets, and guided their tongues to the ſa | 


before their eyes. Nay, the fates of the four monarchies are 


| becauſe there was not that occaſion for them: the law of Moe 


miracle 
Dan and Bethel, in oppoſition to the worſhip at Jeruſalem, the 


procedure, was enabled, by a word's ſpeaking, 4 to rend the altar 
and both to wither, and reſtore again Jeroboam's hand : in tht 
famous controverſy between. the prieſts of Baal, and Elijah, the 


conſumed his ſacrifice, and gained him a victory over his adver- 
ſaries; and, ta convince Naaman, the Syrian, of the true Gods 
being in Iſrael, Eliſha was directed to cure him of his f leprofy 


1 vid. Jenkins 8 Reaſonableneſs, & Grot. de Veritate. b Joſep Aut 
f2 Kings v. 10, 


* 
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Cyrus by Xenophon has hardly done it better :. and (to menu 
but one prophet more) * that Daniel ſhould ſpeak of the pu 
fanation of the temple, and ſanctuary by Antiochus Epiphan 
declared the manner of his death, and delineate the very te 
per and countenance of the man, four hundred and eighty ye: 


inſpiration of God, which made the ſame ſtrong impreſſions up 
words and expreſſions, as if they had been actually 3 | 


exactly ſet down by Daniel, that ſome are of opinion, it ga 
encouragement to Alexander the Great to undertake his ep : 
dition, and made Porphyry (after he had compared the Gre 
hiſtorians and the prophecies together) flee at laſt to this er 
ſion, that the Book of Daniel was certainly written after ti 
events: © a propoſition as abſard, as if any one ſhould deny tha 


the works of Virgil were wrote in the reign of Auguſtus, ſnail 
the writings of the prophets were as well known, and as wi 
verſally received among the Jews, as thoſe of the poet wen 
among the Romans. i 


THe prophets indeed wrou ght not many wondrous work : 


which they were ſent to enforce, and not invalidate, had bea 
ſufficiently confirmed by miracles before: and, as they were ii 
ſtanding order of men, whom the people were well accuſtone 
to, the people were inclinable enough to believe them without e. 
divine atteſtation, When they were employed however upaiilſ 
great and important meſſages, to people, that either believed mi 
in the God of Iſrael, or had revolted from his ſervice ; God vali 
never 119 15 to accompany them with a power of working 
to be the credentials of their commiſſion, Thus up 
the defection of the ten Tribes, and when calves were ſet up i 


prophet, who was ſent to denounce God's anger againſt ud 
prophet was © impowered to call fire down from heaven, which 


by the ſimple preſcription of dipping himſelf in the river Jordan, 
Upon theſe and che like occaſions, when the honour of Jod, of 


tho 


Lib.XII..Cap,-11. c Grok de Wale d 1 Kings xii. 3 Ec. el gs xy 
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q truth of the prophet ſeemed to be called in queſtion, a power 

| orking miracles was communicated to him, as an evident 
onſtration of God's abetting him, and atteſting the truth of 
at he pretended to reveal. FFF 
dUTTING all this together, then, that the prophets were men 
obriety and good ſenſe, brought up in all knowledge and un- 
ſtanding, but void of all craft and diſſimulation; that they 
doſed themſelves to infinite hazards and difficulties in the exe- 
jon of their office; that they taught doctrines conformable to 
divine nature, and the ſtricteſt virtue; foretold events, which 
e but God could know); and performed works, which none 
God could do; gave all imaginable evidence of the truth of 
ir commiſſion, and ſealed it, very often, with the teſtimony of 
ir blood; it will follow, that we have all the reaſon, we can 
re, (all indeed, that the nature of the thing will bear) to believe, 
Wt they were meſſengers ſent from God, to ſupply the inter- 
diate ſpace between Moſes and Chriſt ; and conſequently, 
it the revelation of God's will in the Old Teſtament, (fo far 
they were concerned in declaring it) is indubitably true, 


Ihe CnrIsTIAN REVELATION. | 


HAT, in the reign of Tiberius, there lived ſuch a perſon 
as Jeſus Chriſt, and ſuffered death under Pontius Pilate, 
e Roman governor in Judea, is what Chriſtians in all coun- 
es profeſs ; what Jews of all ages have acknowledged ; and- 
What even heathen authors (ſuch as Suetonius, Tacitus, and 
Winy junior) have recorded. on oh hl Ng 9 
THAT this Jeſus was a very good man, artd conſequently could That Jeſus 
no impoſtor, appears from the whole tenor of his actions, as man. ”__ 
ey are recorded by the evangeliſts, whom we ſhall prove here- 
ter to be true hiſtorians. . can any one believe, that ſo 
dod a perſon, as he is repreſented, who all his life long made 
his buſineſs to do good, to inform men of their duty, and to 
ach them the exacteſt rules of virtue; who executed his mira- 
lous power, not for oſtentation, and the aggrandizing his 
me, but for the relief both of mens ſouls and bodies ; who de- 
ſed all proffered honours, and ſhewed a wonderful contewpt 
the world; who was ſo kind and obliging, ſo meek and patient 
| his converſation ; who prayed for bis perſecutors, und laid 
dwn his life for his enemies: can any one believe, I ſay, that a 
lon of ſuch wonderful goodneſs ſhould uſurp a character, 
hich belonged not to him, and falſely pretend to a commiſſion 
om heaven? Or, admit he did pretend to ſuch a commiſſion, can 
e imagine, that heaven would have abetted him in it, and God 
„ given 


| & Vid: Grot. de Veritate, 8e Nicholls's Conferente, Vol. I. 
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given ſanction, in the manner that we find he did, to an aboy 

nable ie? | | Frag ry boy 5 
I. IT muſt be granted, that, whoever has the power of pg 
phecy, or knowledge to predict future events, muſt have th 
power of God; becauſe none, but God, can foretel things d 
contingent nature: ſo that when a perſon pretends to found d. 
new religion, and predicts future events in confirmation of ii 
God mult be ſuppoſed to aſſiſt him in his predictions, and con 
quently to bear teſtimony to the truth of his pretenſions. 
T ux firſt thing therefore that we have to do, in order to (i 
tisfy ourſelves of the truth of the'chriſtan revelation, is to i 
quire whether Chriſt, the firſt founder of it, did really pred 
any ſuch future events, as were out of the power of mankind i 
foretel: and of this the evangeliſts have furniſhed us with ſeri 

PPC e ES IIEY 
His predic- Hz foretold the treachery of Judas, and knew, from the hy 
tions. ginning, who it was that ſhould betray him. He foretold the «i 
nal of St Peter, juſt before it happened, and when the apoli 
thought it impoſſible for him to be guilty of ſo much baſenel) 
He foretold the nature of his own ſufferings, and that the mai 
ner of his death ſhould be crucifixion. He foretold his reſu 
reection from the dead, the third day after his ſufferings ; that ini 
mediately after his departure, the Holy Ghoſt ſhould be {er 
from heaven; that his religion ſhould extend itſelf over the fu 
of the earth, and be preached to every nation; that falſe pn 
phets ſhould ariſe, and hereſies, in the very beginning of chil 
anity, infeſt the church; that dreadful perſecutions ſhould beth 
his followers ; but that they ſhould be inſpired with divin 
knowledge, to enable them to make anſwer to their adverſariez 
and, upon all occaſions, have it put in their minds what the 
were to ſay. Theſe are ſome of his predictions, Which occur i 
the courſe of his hiſtory ; and when we have certain informatia 
that theſe things were foretold, and are ſure, at the ſame tim 
that they did certainly come to paſs, we cannot but acknowledy 
the power of God co-operating with him, both in predict 

theſe events, and procuring their completion.” © 

| Ofthede- Bur, of all events, the deſtruction of Jeruſalem by the Roy” 
ſtruction of mans is ſo minutely foretold, even to the leaſt-circumſtance, thi 
| IND. it deſerves a particular conſideration. » The evangeliſt ha 
1 Iv. thus recorded it: The day ſball come (as he brings in our Lol 
L - ſpeaking with tears in his eyes) the day ſhall come, that thine em 
I mies ſhall caſt a trench about thee, and compaſs thee round on ev!) 
ide. They ſhall lay thee even with the ground, and thy chilun 
i= within thee, and they ſpall not leave in thee one ſtone upon another 
| (the + ſame, that is predicted of the temple likewiſe) becauſe thi 


— — x re >. 4» 


| | #noweſ# not the time of thy viſitation. Now how ſhould any ont 
1 without the divine foreknowledge, come to think of ſuch u 
RS or ro 5 improbabili 

uke ix. 43, 44. i Matth. xxiv. 2. 
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robability as this? the Jews, at that time, under the Roman 
&ecion, enjoyed perfect peace and tranquillity ; and were ſo 
from fearing the deſtruction of their city, that they beheld 
very day enlarged, and beautified by the munificence of 
Herodian family. No one could think, that that city could 
eſtroyed by any other power, whilſt it was under the pro- 
jon of the Romans, or that the Romans themſelves would de- 
y it without a rebellion, which was incredible to imagine, ſuch 
andful of men (as the Jews) ſhould ever dare to enterprize 
inſt the prodigious force of that mighty empire; and yet « the 
ter of their own ſtory tells us at large, 'T hat all theſe things 
e punctually accompliſhed ; and that, when the Romans had 
en the city, (which they did by a formal ſiege) Cæſar gave 
ers to lay it waſte to the ground, except three of the ſtrongeſt 
ers, which were left for a monument of the Roman courage 
all the reſt was ſo levelled, that no one could believe it had 
been inhabite. 200 e e 
Tux magnificence, if not the ſanctity of the place, ſhould have 
ed the temple, one would think, from the victor's violence; 
it muſt be owned, that Titus uſed his beſt endeavours to 
Wſcrve itt. But ſuch was the fury of the action, or rather 
force of our Saviour's prediction, that his orders were diſ- 
yed, and (as the Roman hiſtorian tells us) = Turnus Ru- 
with a plow-ſhare, tore up the foundations of that ſtately 
, and left not the very part of it that was under ground 
emoliſhed. ' _ n Se ils 
might inſtance in ſeveral circumſtances, both preceding, and 
equent to this fad cataſirophe of the ewiſh nation; the prodi 
s, and ſigns, and wonders, both in heaven and earth; the 
y calamities both of peſtilence, famine, and the ſword; and 
eſcape of the Chriſtians to Pella, upon the ſudden ſubduction 
he Roman army by Ceſtius Gallus: but the bare ſuggeſtion 
heſe, together with what has been ſaid, is enough to con- 
e us, that a prediction of this kind, about things ſo various, 
fliſtant, and ſo improbable, is far beyond the power of chance 
conjecture ; intirely owing to the divine preſcience; and con- 
uently, that the perſon, who partook of that preſcience, had 
doctrines, which he taught the world, confirmed by Gd. 
2, IT cannot be denied, but that the power of working mi- His m- 
les is from God, and that no man can do things, above the racles. 
ch of natural cauſes, without affiſtance from heaven. In our 
ed Saviour then, what leſs than a divine power could cure 
kind of diſeaſes, in an inſtant, at a diſtance, with a touch, with 
ord's ſpeaking ; could till the raging of the winds and waves 
h a rebuke; could raiſe the dead, — caſt out devils, and com- 
them to acknowledge him to be the Son of God? and there- 
. AY fore, 


Joſeph: de Bell, Jud. Lib. VII. I Joſephs ibid. Lib. XVII. cap. 26. m Vid. 


otlon 's Sermons, Vol. IIb 
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fore, it is with good ceaſon that he appeals to his miracles, 
evidences of his divine commiſſion : If had not done the un 
among them, which no man elſe did, they had not had ſin, nor} 
they been ſo culpable in diſhelieving me. Moſes fed them ind 
with bread from heaven, but he, upon earth, multiplied (ll 
| few loaves and fiſhes, - to the ſuſtenance of many ® thouſn 
The nature Elias raiſed one from the dead; but he raiſed three, the wido 
hed Naim, the daughter of Jairus, and Lazarus, who had bf 
four days in the grave. » The antient prophets proved thi 
_ commiſſion by acts of divine vengeance ; but (what was a pe 
liar character in our Saviour's miracles) they were all bu 
 ficial to mankind ; inſomuch that, in the whole cou 
of his miniſtry, we have not one inſtance, where he manifeſ 
me oh his power in doing the leaſt harm to his bittereſt enemies. I 
Ls law was enacted with great terror and pomp, ſuitable to aY 
penſation of ſervitude and great feverity ; but the goſpeli 
covenant. of reconciliation and peace, and intended not ſo nul 
to ſtrike an awe upon mens minds, as to charm and win the 
over with all the endearing methods of gentleneſs and love; a 
therefore the wonders, wich bore teſtimony to its truth, E 
works of mercy and pity; and the kind relief, they brought = 
the bodies, reſembled. the infinite compaſſion, which the ga 
worker of them expreſſed for the ſouls of men. v The eye 
the blind ſhall be opened, and the ears of the deaf ſhall be uni 
- ped ; the lame. ſhall leap as an hart, and the tongue of the du 
ſhall ſing, is a prophecy concerning the nature of the miradgl 
Which the Meſſiah was to work; and when John ſent his q 
ciples to ſatisfy themſelves about Chriſt, our Saviour bids the 
tell him, 4 the blind receive their ſight, the lame walk, the left 
are cleanſed, and the dead are raiſed up, as though the ment 
ing of theſe miracles was enough. to convince. the world yl 
he was, and by, whoſe commiſſion he acted. | 
5M ber of TRxsz miracles then, being wrought in the manner, that i 
bis divine evangeliſts relate, are the atteſtation of God himſelf, deſigned . 
miſſion. evidence the truth, and authoriſe the doctrine of Chriſt. 1 
as well may we ſuppoſe, that a prince, would permit an uſume 
in his own preſence, to make uſe of his royal ſeal, to invitel 
ſubjects to rebel againſt him, as that God ſhould ſuffer a deceit 
to work miracles, and thereby obtain divine honour from nal 
Which is the incommunicable right of the Deity. It is ino 
fiſtent with his verity, to give ſan&ion to A lie: his wiſdom 4 


z 


_ goodneſs will not permit him to ſuffer ſo many well-meal.. 
men to be deluded ; much leſs will it allow himfelf to make! F 
deluſion ſo ſtrong, by the concurrence of his power, that r. 


12 moſt ſincere inquirer would be in great danger to be over; 
by it. And therefore the apolle urges it, as an n uncontrouk TD: 
40] | OY 
n Stillingfleet's Orig.Sacrz. 0 \ Stanhope, on the Epiſtles and Golpels 2 
mr. 7 6. l Xi. 5: TIE CONES og 
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ment of our Saviour's divine miſſion, * that he was a man 
obe of God by nuracles, and wonders, and figns, which God 


by him ; for theſe were proofs. of the greateſt force to in- 


> the world to believe that he came from God, to make 
wn his counſel, for the recovery of loſt undone mankind. 

rine is an argument of a divine miſſion, when the perſon, 
d publiſhes it, has produced his credentials, and exhibited 
er qualities comporting therewith, Now, were we deſtitute 


* 


he foregoing proofs of our Saviour's divine authority, yet 


one conſideration, that he has delivered to us the beſt re- 


pn, that ever appeared in the world, is enough to engage us 
vive both him, and it, a favourable reception. For if the 
ths, which he bas taught, and the rules, that he has given us, 
e nothing elſe but the reſult of natural reaſoning, why 


uld not other religions, in the world, and other ſyſtems of 


rality, be as good as this? How came the doctrines of Jeſus 
iſt to excel thoſe of all the famous philoſophers and legiſ- 

drs in the world? How came an obſcure perſon in Judea to 
W up ſuch an admirable ſcheme of morality, as far ſurpaſies 
that ever the Lycurgus's, the Numas, the Platos, and the 


iſtotles have laid down? How ſhould he, in one or two 


rs preaching, nay, in one ſhort ſermon on the mount, ad- 
ce the ethic doctrines to a greater height and perfection, 


in ever they were brought to by any ſect of philoſophers, 


dugh they had made it their buſineſs to ſtudy them for many 
2s? Moſt certainly, unleſs God had been aſhifting in the con- 

ance of this new model of morality, it is impoſſible that it 
duld ever have equalled, much leſs exceeded, that of the 
ecian ſchools, which'had all the human advantages, that were 
anting in our bleſſed Saviour. Some reaſon mult be aſſigned, 
y his doctrine ſhould be better than that of any other philo- 


pher or legiſlator. Now no natural reaſon can be given for 


; and therefore we muſt ſay, that it is owing to the ſupreme 
(dom of God, Which aſſiſted in drawing up the rules of the 
riſtian, while the heathen philoſophy was only the product of 
man reaſoning. This conſequence is undeniable ; and we 


ve only now to ſhew, that the doctrines and precepts of 


riſtianity are as excellent, as is pretended. - x 
1. TAKE but a 


57 


I T muſt be allowed farther, that the excellency of any His doc- | 
trine, its 


excellency 


view then of the more ſpeculative parts of Both in its 


e chriſtian doctrine, and you will find nothing comparable to ſpecula- 


em in any book of philoſophy, ever yet extant in the world. : 


For (to deſcend a little to particulars) how come we, in the 


\ riftian ſyſtem, to have the origin of the univerſe delivered to 


more ſatisfactorily, than is to be found elſewhere? How 


Ive 


dmes our inſtitution ſo rationally to aſſert, that the world was 


eated in time, by the power and wiſdom of God, when ſo 


Vol. I. „„ many 


5 Ac ii, 22, t Nicholls's C onference, Vol. UI. u Ibid, 


And prac- 


a divine providence, when ſo many learned philoſopheniii 


rality of Gods? How come the ſacre ; 
head, his omnipotence, his juſtice, his mercy, &c. to be taughiſ 
more truly, and explained more juſtly herein, than in all 
lectures of the moſt thinking and ſublime philoſophers ? WA 
reaſon can He given, why chriſtianity ſhould exhibit ſuch a conWill 


from a depraved original, when the greateſt part of the learnellf 


and depraved world, whereby the honour of God's juſtice is f 


inſtructed in theſe truths, in order that they might inſtrud 


men, and that it was the work of a divine inſpiration alone, 


the degree and capacity of the greateſt philoſophers. And, 
| tical points which our Saviour hath taught us, and what an amazing con. 
= What ſhall we ſay, when we find him teaching (what al 


_ philoſophy was ignorant of before) the true method of 25. 
_ proaching God, with pure hearts, and chaſte deſires, and all the 
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many learned heathen ſages have run into the fooliſh and pan 
doxical notions of a blind chance, or eternal fate? Why thou 
this religion alone teach the great cataſtrophes of the wor 
firſt. by a deluge, and at laſt by a conflagration ? What rea 
can be given, why it affords ſuch demonſtrative arguments fall 


avowed either a ſleepy and commer. Fran or ſubjected 
things to a rigid fatality? How comes this revelation to all 


| the unity of the Deity, when all other religions (except H 


Jewiſh, from whence this ſprung) boa the worſhip of a pul 
attributes of the Gold 


petent account of the corruption of human nature, by its deſcai 

world either overlooked this truth, or gave us very lame and pi 
ful explanations of it? Is it not a wonderful thing, that it ſnoui 
give us ſuch a rational ſcheme of the redemption of a wi cke 


cured by an infinite ſatisfaction, and his mercy likewiſe extend 


to the forfeited ſouls of his offending creatures? Had we nere 

heard of theſe great truths before, and ſhould only come hl 
read them in a book by chance, moſt certainly we ſhould con 

_ clude, that they owed their original to the wiſeſt philoſopher ui 

the world, who, in doftrines and diſquiſitions of this kind, hai 


outdone all that ever went before him: but when we con 


ſider, that theſe truths were either firſt taught, or elſe wiſch 7 | 
adopted into his religion by ſuch an obſcure perſon, as Jeſu 


Chriſt appeared to be, and who choſe for his ſcholars (to be 


others) only a few- poor fiſnermen; we cannot but ackno 
ledge, that all this was above the invention of ſuch ordinar 


which enlightened their minds, and raiſed their thoughts abore 
for a confirmation of this, 


- 


2. TAK E we a farther view. of the-prafticat doftrines 
ſideration muſt it be, that a perſon, of his obſcurity, and wait 
of human learning, ſhould give us a ſyſtem of this kind, which 
exceeds all the moral precepts, even of the Stoics themſelves, 
as much as the light-of the ſun does the twinkling of the ſtars 


affections of dutiful children, through the mediation of a divine, 
x Clarke's Demonſtratin. Ce- equal 
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equal, and co-eternal Mediator? What can we think, when 
find him the firſt teacher, that ever recommended that ad-. 
able virtue of humility, which ſweetens the haughty temper 
men, and gives them an-obliging air; while all the writings 
other philoſophers are only calculated to inſpire pride, and 
dgance, and a ſcornful contempt of others? How came he 
ay down ſuch excellent rules for the peace and quiet of man- 
d; forbearing with one another's faults ; for forgiving in- 
es; for patient ſuffering of affronts; for loving enemies; 
for imitating God in all manner of goodneſs? How came he 
de the 8 that ever endeavoured to obviate the 
onveniencies of polygamy and divorce ; and the firſt inventor 
that one precept, which is of more avail in the commerce 
life, than all the lectures of heathen moraliſts, hat ſoeuer ye 
uld that men ſbould do unto you, even that ſhall ye do unto thems* 
here do we find the true.uſe and government of our paſſions, 
= deſires, and affections ſo juſtly ſtated ; where the great leſ- 
of patience and contentedneſs ſo fully taught; where a 
eerous contempt of the world, and ardent aſpirations after 
ven, ſo powerfully infuſed, as in the chriſtian philoſophy * 
ke a word, our Saviour has done more toward the reformation 
the world, the extinction of ſin, and the eſtabliſhment of 
e holineſs; more to inſpire mens minds with a great and 
WWonanimous virtue, and to give them an abſolute conqueſt 
er all their appetites ; to enlarge their underſtandings, and 
ancipate their wills, and repair in them the decayed image 
= God, than the beſt philoſophers have owned their inſtruc. 
ns were ever able to do. Add to this, that the motives, whereby 
r Saviour enforces the practice of his laws, viz. the promiſe 
divine and ſupernatural aſſiſtance, to help our impotence ; of 
Wrdon upon true repentance, to cure our deſpondency; and 
nn everlaſting recompence of reward, to encourage our en- T1 
avours';- are | ſuch, as the wit of man never thought on, 4 
ongh highly becoming the excellent wiſdom of God, and the 5 
tural expectations of our conſciences: and then, let any im- A proof of 
rtial perſon judge, whether a revelation of this character has bis divine 
ot in it an intrinſic and very powerful evidence of its being mifion. 
nt from God; whether a revelation, I ſay, that recommends 
d our practice whatſoever things are true, whatſoever things 
re honeſt, whatſoever things are juſt, whatſoever things are 
ure, whatſoever things are lovely, whatſoever things are of 
vod report, is not worthy of all acceptation, as exhibiting the 
ameſt marks of a divine originll. | 3 
4. IT muſt be owned farther, that the ſpeedy propagation The won- = 
f any doctrine, eſpecially when it is diſagreeable in itſelf, and Jeri; Pro: 
upported by incompetent means, is a great proof of its divine it. h 
rigin. Now if we conſider the apparent cauſes and inſtru- 
| 5 ments 


2 y Biſhop Atterbury”s Sermons; Vol. I. 


The whole HA p the apoſtles been the wiſeſt and moſt learned men i 

the world indeed, this ſucceſs had not been ſo wonderful; fe 
then the ſtrength of their parts, and the advantages of thet 
ſtudies might have born down weaker people's os. font 
and managed them as they pleaſed: * bur it amazes one to think 


world. 


.were chiefly twelve men, of obſcure birth and parentage | 
and elaquence ; unimproved by experience and converſe ; ng 
authority, intereſt, or repute in the world: if we conſider 
_ doctrine, which they undertook to preach, the moſt unwelcon 
to the fleſh and blood that could be, the moſt repugnant, 


mens natural deſires and inclinations, to their ſettled habits, x 
inveterate prejudices, and intirely contrary to the eſtabliſh 


ments, this religion ſprung forth, and, in one of the mot i 


forwards, through many eaſtern countries, and, backward 


fide, into all the civilized, and ſome of the barbarons provinc 
of Aſia ; and, on the other, as far as the great metropolis a 


of their own country learning, ſhould confound the philoſopl 
and yet gained but a ſmall number of diſciples (notwithſtanding 


make men diſciples tothe chriſtian philoſophy wherever they came 


church do with one conſent agree, that Scythia, India, _ 
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ments of the wonderful ſucceſs of the chriſtian religion, whi 
the plaineſt · and ſimpleſt underſtanding ; unpoliſhed by learn 


of no ſubtlety, no art, no addreſs, and who had no manner 


rites and religions of all countries, and in all ages of the wor 
and if we conſider that, notwithſtanding theſe clogs and impeiif 


quiſitive and diſcerning ages that ever was, made its way in 
the world by a ſwift and incredible progreſs ; we muſt ned 
conclude, that a divine, inviſible power went along with ul 
and that its increaſe was ſupernatural and miraculous. i 

Uyon the aſcent of our bleſſed Saviour, the little flog 
which he had gathered, conſiſted but of an hundred and twef 
diſciples : theſe received a mighty addition to their nu 


ber, upon the day of Pentecoſt, when three thouſand ſoul 
were brought over to the faith by a ſermon of St Peter- 

After this, the number of diſciples multiplied in Jeruſalen 
and from thence the doctrine was ſoon carried into all the n 
moter regions of the earth: inſomuch that the book of tht 


apoſtles acts contains an account of the ſpreading of the goſpdii 
8 | 
through a great part of the weſt ; of its piereing, on the on 


Europe, Rome itſelf ; = ſo mightily grew the word of God ai 
prevailed ! 5 eee e 2 


* 
— — — 


— 
inns 


that ſuch mean, illiterate perſons, as never had the advantag 


3 Go pH. 


of the more refined parts of the world; and that, whereas tht 
moſt celebrated ſects of philoſophers had conitinued many agen 


the greatneſs of their parts, and the depth of their learning 
theſe poor men ſhould proſelyte the whole world, as it were, all 


Fo R, in leſs than forty years after Chriſt, the writers of tit 


2 Acts xix. 20. a Nicholls's Conference. 
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Egypt, all the moſt diſtant parts of the world then known, 

the doctrine of the goſpel conveyed unto them: and with 

quick ſucceſs it a terwards ſpread over the. face of the 

h, we may learn from the antient apologiſts, who, (ere two 

uries were yet run out) pleaded for chriſtianity, on account 

s vaſt and incredible numbers; repreſented to the heathen 

rors, that their camps, their courts, their cities, their pro- 

es, were all full of them ; and that it was impoſſible to ex- 

ate them, without deſtroying the far greater part of their 

No R was it only the weak and ignorant ſort of people that The moſt | 
became proſelytes, but even men of the greateſt learnin —_ 

ſagacity of their age quitted their beloved ſentiments, an EG 
rtily embraced the evangelical doctrine. Luke the phyſi. 9 75 
, and © Lenas an advocate of the civil law, together with a 

at number of learned men in à Epheſus, who were pro- 

rs of curious arts, and, after their converſion, burnt their 

ks, were ſome of the earlieſt converts of diſtin&tion. < Dio- 

us the Areopagite, i. e. a learned philoſopher, and celebrated 


. 


e of the highelt court of judicature at Athens, was brought 
be profeſſion of chriſtianity by St Paul's preaching, and af- 
rards made the firſt biſhop of that place. The famous Po- 

1 rp bid adieu to his pagan. rites, and admitted himſelf a 


ple under St John, and by him was appointed biſhop of 
yrna. The great Ignatius embraced the doctrine of the 
ified Jeſus, and was afterwards conſtituted biſhop of Antioch; 
, with him, we may reckon Clement the Roman, who be- 
e a convert to the chriſtian faith, and manfully undertook 
defence of ies ©: 5) 33 
H O hath not heard of Irenæus, that moſt eminent and 
ed inquirer after truth? of Ariſtides, that eloquent philoſo- 
r, who preſented an apology for chriſtianity to the emperor 
ian; of Anethagoras, that excellent critic in all human li- 
ature ; of Theophilus, . a famous philoſopher of Antioch ; of 


gel ment, another of Alexandria, and firm defender of the 
itian cauſe ; and of Juſtin, who, having run through all 
os of philoſophy, found chriſtianity the belt at laſt, and, in 
a imony thereof, ſuffered death, and thereby purchaſed the 
bi me of Martyr? V 


[HESE, and many more, which might be mentioned in the This is a 


75 ages of the cl | | | ts vaſt proof of 
e ages of the church, men of great endowments, vaſt learn I A. 


i and ſtrong prejudices, who became converts to a new pro- ine miC- 
on, and, after a due examination, left their old principles, ſion. 
au yielded themſelves. captives to the power of its conviction, 


meg en unqueſtionable proof of the efficacy and wonderful virtue, 
withal of the divine authority of the chriſtian diſpenſation. 
Atterbury's 1 e Acts xix. 19. d Acts n. | 4. e Edwards's ; 
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For if ever there was an intervention of divine power in hang 
affairs, it was here, when ignorance and ſimplicity, not only hy 
the advantage, but triumphed over all the wit and learning i 
the world: and, if any thing may be reckoned an authent 
proof of the divine miſſion of any law-giver, the ſpeedy proy 
ion of the religion, which Chriſt founded, and God appro 
giving it ſuch ſucceſs, is certainly an atteſtation of our 9 
viour's being ſent from God. 55 

Tbe refor- 5, ONCE more, it muſt be d, that a religion, which 
mage inthe as ſoon as publiſhed, makes a remarkable alteration in the work 
| world. for the better, muſt be from heaven, and the author and fi 
publiſher of it a perſon appointed by God; becauſe we canng 
ſuppoſe, that any evil power would contribute to ſo good a 
end. ? At this diſtance of time, it is not eaſy to conceive, hq 
great bleſſings the chriſtian religion brought to mankind, in thy 
reformation, which -it ſoon intraduced into the world. Th 
_ chriſtians are all along repreſented, as an innocent, devout, a 
. charitable ſort of men, by s Pliny, Lucian, and Julian the 
poſtate; and the apologiſts for the chriſtian cauſe inſiſt on th 
argument with no ſmall triumph, - that the converts to their i 
ſtitution immediately became quite other men, and practiſed i 
kinds of virtue with incredible zeal, though they had been ney 
Jo vicious and profligate before. Give me a man, fays La 
<< tantins b, as paſſionate and abuſive, as lewd and laſcivious, 
“ can be imaged ; and, with a few inſtructions of God, I wi 
„ make him as meek and innocent as a lamb : could ever any 
“ the philoſophers do this? It is chriſtianity alone, that make 
the righteous ſhine like ſo many lights in the world, to guid 
and direct others in the ways of virtue, and makes the vicou 
neither ſo bad, nor fo numerous, as they were in the ages tl 

_ preceded it, Fes OE Ie 
_ © WHERE, but in the chriſtian religion, do we find any t 
devotion, excluſive of ſuperſtition and idolatrous ceremonie 
Where, any acts of real charity, ſuch as cloathing the nale 
and feeding the hungry, and founding hoſpitals for the poor 
Where, perſons of the higheſt rank condeſcending to the lowe 
acts of humility; kings and emperors, with their own hand 


* the needy; and queens and empreſſes adminiſtring to 5 
ſick? In what other inſtitution, I ſay, can we find ſuch a q 0 
nerous contempt of the world, as to under value riches, a? © 


Hhuonours, amidſt an affluence of them? Where, ſuch abſtine 
and moderation in the moſt lawful enjoyments, as was univer 
in the primitive times? Where, that undaunted courage 

patience under ſufferings, as could be diſmayed at no terrd 
but ran with eagerneſs to racks and lions, rejoiced upon gridiro 

and ſung in the midft of the flames 8 

k Jenkins's Reaſonableneſs, Vol. I. g Plin. Epiſt. ad Trajan. Lib. X. Epiſt 


N de Morte Perigrini. Jul. Epiſt. 42. h Lib. II. 1 Nicholls's Conferet 
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TxxsE virtues were diſplayed in a conſpicuous manner, in 

e earlieſt ages of the church: nor were its profeſſors the only 

rſons, whom this heavenly religion reformed, and raiſed to 

h a ſublime pitch of virtue and godlineſs; but even the heathen 

old (though obſtinate and unconverted) received ſeveral ad- 
ntages from the force and influence of its doctrine. * Mo- 

lity- was taught by-the philoſophers, in much greater per- 
ion, than ever it had been before: their idolatrous worſhip 

came ſuch a reproach to them, that they ſought out all arts 

refine and excuſe it: the vices, which made up ſo great a 

rt of their ſacred myſteries, appeared too abominable to paſs 

y longer for religion: the oracles ceaſed ; and the ſeducing 

rits confeſſed, that they were hindered from giving out their 

wers by the power of Chriſt: and (what was as groſs an 

uſe as any) the adoration of beaſts, and the oblation of human 

rifices were intermitted, when once chriſtianity began to ap- 

ar in its full power and efficacy in the world. So true, fo 

rally true, is that comfortable expreſſion of the beloved 
poltle, that for this purpoſe, the Son of God was mani feſied, 

ii he might deſtroy the works of the devil. e 
Upo N a review of what has been ſaid then, with relation ro 
r bleſſed Saviour, viz. that he was a perſon of apparent ſim-' 
city and integrity of life, devoid of ſelf-intereſt, and averſe to 
ry method of ambition and popularity: that he declined all 
ertures of power, when offered him, and was far from making 
religion a ſtep to raiſe him to honour and dominion : that 
had all the tokens of a true ambaſſador ſent from heaven; 
edited ſuch events, as nothing but God's omniſcience could 
mmunicate to him; and performed ſuch wonders, as nothing 
t his omnipotence could enable him to do : that the doctrine, 
taught, was worthy of God, and, both in its ſpeculative and 
aftical view, far exceeding the rules of all the philoſophers, 
| wiſe law-givers that ever went before him; and that God 
blicly teſtified his - approbation of it, by giving it ſuch mira- 
ous ſucceſs and effects in the world : it muſt be allowed, that 
have all the evidence we can deſire, or the nature of the 
ng will bear that Jeſus Chriſt was an extraordinary perſon, 
It from God, to make the light of his glorious goſpel ſhine 
0 the hearts of its believers, and to bring good tidings of 
ration to ſuch, as ſat in darkneſs, and in the ſhadow of death. 


SECT. IV. 
The AyosTOLIC REVELATION. 


HAT our bleſſed Saviour had, from the firſt, a ſucceſſion 

of men to publiſh his doctrines, and to teſtify to the world 

liſtory of his life and actions, is evident, not only from many 
n | | ſacred 
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| ſacred and profane records, but from the prefent eſtabliſhng 
of his religion among us, which could not have deſcended to 
without a ſucceſſion of proper perſons to tranſmit it: and t 
, theſe perſons, viz. his apoſtles and evangeliſts, were credible x 
-authentic relaters, both of their own and his tranſactions, 
appear from an examination of their character and condu 
wherein we ought to be more ſcrupulous and inquiſitive, becay 
the confirmation of all, we have ſaid in relation to him, andi 
| deed the whole truth of the chriſtian ſyſtem depends upon it, 
The requi- Now, if a man were to lay his thoughts together, and conf 
—_— 5 3 der what he would deſire in order to his ſatisfaction, that t 
dence. witneſſes of matters of facts, ſo long ago tranſacted, ſpake truh 
we can hardly conceive, how he could well require more t 
| this ;—= that the men, who reported theſe things, were pe 
ſons of ſuch horiour and honeſty, that they would not tell a 
lemn untruth; that they were men of ſufficient underſtanding 
know the full purport of what they related; that they had n 
cunning or policy enough to frame an intricate impoſture; th 
they were too many in number to be deceived themſelves, 1 
too punctual and uniform in their account to deceive othen 
that they could receive no advantage, but expoſe themſelves! 
- manifeſt danger by their relation ; and, laftly, that they ſho 
conſtantly perſiſt in what they ſaid, ſo as to be willing to ſuſſe 
and die for the truth of it. A man "would be very unreaſonabl 
that ſhould deſire half theſe qualifications: for every teſting 
| that he aſſents to; but where they all concur, he muſt be 
| ſceptic indeed, that does not give his aſſent to a matter thus ful 
atteſted. Now the apoſtles have all theſe qualifications, a 
more, in the wy my give us of our SavIour's doftri 

: and tranſactions. 
The apo» THEY appear to be men of too much N and hond 
= were ph willingly to teſtify a lie: their main deſign ſeems to be to teal 
5 —_— men to live good and holy lives; to perſuade them to ſervgt 
men. only true God in ſpirit and in truth; and not to place their h 
5 lineſs ſo much in ceremonies, as in acts of charity and piety. | 
the whole courſe of their lives, they were never taxed with at 
remarkable wickedneſs, but, on the contrary, were noted i 
their devotion, meekneſs, and ſelf-denial. All lying, they he 
in their writings, to be an abominable ſin, inconſiſtent with t 
terms of ſalvation, and, in the hiſtory they have given us, {ce 
to have all imaginable tokens of impartiality. For, as tif 
tell us the wonderfulneſs of Chriſt's birth, the many mirad 
that he wrought, the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt upon him, tl 
voice from heaven declaring him the Son of God, the ſplend 
of his transfiguration, the glories of his reſurrection, and t 
| "Py of his aſcenſion ; ; fo hey ſtick not to relate the obſcurl 
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his birth and parentage, the low condition of his life, and the 

ame and ignominy of his death : nay ( what i is a ſingular inſtance 

their truth and ingenuity) their own mean extraction and em- 

oyments, their ignorance and miſtakes, their ambitious con- 

tions, cowardly deſertions, and baſe denials of their maſter, 

the time of greateſt exigence, they themſelves have left upon 

cord, for all ſucceeding ages to peruſe and cenſure. | 

Now when perſons are ſo forward to lay open their own 

ults and failings, merely for the ſake of truth, it is a ſtrong 
reſumption that they have no diſpoſition to relate falſ:oods ; if 

E they are but competent judges of what they report, and 

pable to form right apprehenſions of it. And herein the apo- 

les * not poſſibly be defective, becauſe every one that has 

is ſenſes, is as good a judge of what he hears, and ſees, and 

els, as the greateſt philoſopher living. They ſaw dead men 

aiſed to life, blind men have their eyes, and lame men their 

mbs reſtored to them; they, ſeveral times, ſaw and handled 

hriſt after his reſurrection, had familiar converſations with him, 

ad beheld him with fixed eyes, when he was caught up into 
eaven. Now in theſe things there could be no deception, 

leſs we can ſuppoſe that the men were in a dream for the 

hole three years and upwards, l the Lord Jeſus went in 

out among them. | 
Two or three might poſſibly be deceived indeed, or lay their Uniform in 
eads together to atteſt a falſhood ; with a little thought and their Kory. 
nſultation; they might contrive it fo, as to make its parts pretty 

yell hang together, and, with ſome good management, make it 

als upon the world ; but, in the preſent caſe, the ſuppoſition 

abſurd. For, beſides our Saviour's twelve choſen diſciples, 

ho preached the goſpel through all the world in the ſame uni- 

drm manner, v delivering their doctrine with the greateſt plain- 

e els and ſimplicity of ſpeech, with the greateſt openneſs and 

eedom of ſpirit, and giving their account of things with the 

eateſt particularity, as to all circumſtances, on purpoſe, as it 

ere, to invite inquirers to examine into the truth: beſides 

| ele, I ſay, there were five hundred men at once, who ſaw him 

ter his crucifixion, and many thouſands more, that had both 

eard him preach, and ſeen his miracles when alive, who were 
enverted' afterwards, and became witneſſes of tha truth of the 

pſpel. And how can we conceive + that ſuch numbers of per- 

ms ſhould either be deceived themſelves, or combine in a cheat 
 inpoſe -upen the world? or if they did ſo combine, how can 

t be poſſible, but that they ſhould be detected? _ Ks 
Mex of parts and learning indeed, may invent ſeveral things Unable to 
deceive the vulgar, and may make a fiction of their own brains fr _— 
A Oy: but the en deen to be a ſet of plain, honeſt * 
Vor. I. men, 
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_ tereſt, 


Conſtant in not laſt long: the firſt time they were called before the ſanhe 
their teſti- 


my mony: 


men, that had neither ingenuity enough to contrive, nor j 
and dexterity enough to carry on ſuch an intricate 9 
To frame ſuch an excellent ſyſtem of morality, as is cont: 
in the doctrine of Chriſt ; to give ſuch an extraordinary now . 
of the ſatisfaction for ſin, and of the nature and office of a M 
- diator ; to feign the life and actions of a Meſſiah, which ſhoul 
agree o exactly with the predictions of the prophets, and tj 
types and prefigurations of the Moſaic-law ; and to make the x 
Wards and puniſhments of another life ſo agreeable to reaſq 
and ſo worthy of God; this was a ſcheme, which thefe poi 
illiterate men were no inore able to invent, than they were t 
create a world. The actions of our bleſſed Lord, in particuly 
are fo various, aid ſo depending one upon another ; there is ſud 
a correſpondence between his prophetic, royal, and ſacerdotl 
office; and the operations of his divine and human nature, why 
2 er ſeparate or conjunct, are ſo wonderful and ſublime ; thy 
It is not m the power of the wit and learning of man, to ral 
up ſuch a rational ſyſtem of a Mediatorſhip, much leſs couldith 
done by thoſe ignorant, and undeſigning men, who firſt divulge 
it, how ſtrenuouſly ſoever they might preach and atteſt it. 
Void of in- INTEREST, we know, indeed, will make men do much, and 
proſpect of honour and worldly advantages carries them on 
bold undertakings ; but what profit could they promiſe then 
ſelves by preaching a crucified Saviour, who to the Fews was 
ſtumbling-block, and to the Greeks" ft voliſhneſs On the contrary, 
r they foreſaw, and knew, and perſnaded themſelves of this be 
. fore-hand, that their teſtimony would expoſe them to great dar 
gers and hazards, to poverty and want; and that bonds, and in. 
priſonment, and death itſelf awaited chem; and yet (notwith 
ſtanding this) they reſolved to preach the goſpel, and to fol 
their maſter, whatever befel them. 
and ambi- AMBITION, and a deſire of fame, ſeldom happen to men dl 
tian: obſchre birth, and mean education; but that it ſhould befal | 
many at once, without any ground or reaſon to expect it; when 
in all human conſideration; they had a proſpect of nothing (hal 

their teſtimony been falſe) but infamy after death, as well! 
diſgrace and want, and torments, during their lives, is a thing in 
credible, * Vanity perhaps might prompt them to tell a ſtrang 
tale of a man that roſe from the dead, and aſcended into hes 
ven; and, aSthey ſaw the people pleaſed with it, might male 
them humour the ſtory, as much as they could ; but this woll 


drim (where all religious impoſtures were puniſhable with death) 
the banter would be ſpoiled, and the cheat diſcovered ; » wherea 
the apoſtles behaviour before that council is the ſureſt argument 

' of the truth and renny of er 8 e * * Whether * 
e | 1 ERS | | | right, 


* I i 


1 Edwards's Survey. s Jenkins's 8 t Nicholls 3 Conferentt 
u Blackhall's TOY and Coon, de Veritate. x Acts iv. 3 20. 
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bt, in the fight of God, ſay they, to hearken unto you more than 
% God, judge ye + for we cannot but ſpeak the things which 
have ſeen, and heard and though they were ſtraitly » charged 
% penal, or teach any more in the name of Jeſus, and heavily 
reatened in caſe of diſobedience, = yet none of theſe things 


wed them, neither did they count their lives dear unto themſelves, 
that they mught finiſh their courſe with joy, and the miniſiry 


e grace of God. 


we receive the teſtimony of men (as who can refuſe receivin 
wen it comes thus circumſtantiated ?) the teſ/imony of God is 
reater, and the viſible declaration he made in their favour, = bz 


50%, puts their probity beyond all queſtion. For, who could 


e miracles, which their maſter had done, they gave the world: 
ſurance of the truth of their teſtimony, by doing the like mi- 


oſpel to all nations and languages, according to their commiſ- 
on, they plainly demonſtrated, both that they had ſuch a com- 


1 reached, by ſpeaking to every man of every nation in his w- 
be ongue. e 85 N 


Nay, 


ad done, but conveyed to others the ſame power of workin 


peaking with tongues,” magnified Cod; and when St Paul, at 


ongues, and propheſied. And as theſe gifts were neceſſary, not 
nly for the atteſtation of the apoſtles truth, but for the ſpeedier 


he gift of tongues, ſo fit an inſtrument in ſo difficult a work, 
emained for above a whole century, as ſeveral oþ the primitive 
riters witneſs 4: the gift of prophecy was in the time of Juſtin 
artyr, of Irenæus, of Origen, and of St Cyprian, as they them- 


alting out devils, was of equal, if no longer continuance, is ma- 
teſt from the public challenge which Tertullian (among other 


rently acted by any one of your gods, ſays he, be brought be. 

3 8 LT * fore 
y Acts iv. 18. 2 4s xx.24. a Hebr. ii. 4. b Blackhall's Sufficiency. 
Ae x. 44. d Jenkins's Reaſonableneſs. e Scot's Mediator. 


hich they had received of the Lord Feſus, to teſiify the goſpel of 


ons and wonders, and by diverſe miracles and gifts of the Holy | 


fſibly doubt of it >, when, at the ſame time, that they witneſſed 
acles themſelves ; and, at the ſame time, that they preached the 


iſſion from God, and that it was the truth of God which they 


pheſus, laid his hands on ſeveral, they ſpake likewiſe with 


dropagation of the goſpel; fo they continued in the church, 
mtil it had ſpread itſelf over the face of the then known world. 


elves relate: and that the power of working miracles, and 


F 


RT CC . .. _— 


Tas are ſome proofs of the truth and fidelity of the apoſtles, Wrought 


d firſt relaters of our Saviour's doctrine and tranfactions: and miracles 
; | themſelves 


at (if poſſible) is ſtill a greater proof of their veracity, Empower- | 
e apoſtles not only wrought the like miracles that their maſter ed othersto 


the 


0 
a 1 x 128 Z ſame 
hem, which power continued to them, and their ſucceſſors, for 


ome ages, in the church, Thus when St Peter was ſent for to 
ornelius, © the Holy Ghoſt fell on all thoſe that heard him, who, 


zpologiſts) makes the heathens: Let any man that is appa- 
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Theirtruth AFTER the teſtimony of God, (if any farther arguments we 
588 allowable in confirmation of the apoſtles truth) I might prody 


enemies. have, in a great meaſure, aſſerted the very ſame things whid 


was a conſtant report, (founded upon the Sybilline prophecie 


— ſufferings under Pontius Pilate, and in the reign of Tiberivs, i 


A' Complete Body of Divinity. 5 Part] 
< fore your own tribunals, and, if that ſuppoſed god, being ch 
* manded by any chriſtian to ſpeak, do not own the power 


«« Chriſt, and confeſs himſelf to be a devil, then ſhall that cy 
6e ſtian be content to be ſacrificed upon the ſpot.”? - 


the profeſſed enemies of chriſtianity, both Jews and Pagans, thy 


are recorded in the evangelical writings. * The coming of 
king out of the eaſt, who thould do great and mighty action 


which prevailed about the time of our Saviour's birth, az 

Tacitus (as a great politician and ſtateſman) will needs have 
_ fulfilled in Vaan and Titus, becauſe they were called, ou 
of Judea, to the empire of Rome. The appearance of a wa 
derful ſtar, at the time of his nativity, is mentioned by Pliny, j 
his s Natural Hiſtory, under the name of a bright comet. Th 
murder of the babes of Bethlehem is e ee by Dion, in the 
life of Octavius Cæſar; and » Macrobius (who relates the thing 
more at large) tells us, that Herod, upon the account of the {any 
| Jealouſy, ordered his own ſon to be ſlain. The miracles tha 
Jeſus did, when he entered upon his miniſtry ; the title he lai 
claim to of being Meſſias, or a divine perſon ſent from heave 
to redeem mankind ; and the doctrines he preached, as they ar 
recorded in the goſpels, are acknowledged and confeſſed by Ce. 
_ ſus, Julian, and Porphyry, as ſeveral of the i ancient fathers afſur 
us. The death of our bleſſed Saviour, and the manner of hy 


mentioned both by Tacitus and Lucian. The univerſal eclipk 
_ which happened at the time of his paſſion, is mentioned by * Di 
onyſius, before he was converted to the faith; and proved by 


_ 1 Origen, out of Phlegon Trallianus, whoſe words are theſ Ax 
That, in the fourth year of the 202d Olympiad, there happeneſ M 


a great defection of the ſun, fuch as was never known before, c 
The terrible earthquake, which was at the fame time, is related 
by Pliny, Dion, and Suetonius; and the rending of the veil d 
the temple, mentioned by three evangeliſts, is teſtified | 
the = Jewiſh hiſtorian, who (among other paſſages) has given u 
this memorable one concerning our bleſſed Saviour. At th 
«« time, ſays he, there was one Jeſus, a wiſe man, (if I may cal 
*« him. a man) for he did moſt wonderful works, and was 
teacher of thoſe. that received the truth with delight. 
I brought many to his perſuaſion, both of the Jews and Gen 
bc. tiles. 1 This was Chriſt 4 and though he was, by the inſtiga 100 
aof ſome of our nation, and by Pilate's ſentence, hung on 7. 
„„ 1 2 5 „ crols: 
f Edwards's Truth and Authority of the Holy Scriptures. g Lib. 11! Cap 
xxv. h Saturnal. Lib. Il. Cap. iv. i Origin. cont. Celſum. Cyril. cont- Jule 
num. Auguſt. Civ. Dei, Lib. XXII. Cap. vii k Anne Lib. XV. Cap. 1 
Ad Polycarp. Epiſt. VII. m Count. Celſun, Lib. Il. we 


p. III. Of Divine Revelation. 


0; for he came to life again the third day, and appeared to 
N - the divine prophets 1 foretold cheſe, and infinite 
ther wonders of him: and to this day remains that ſort of 


, which (as a * French author has proved) is far from being 
"rerpolation. 


he apoſtles, viz. that they were honeſt and impartial men, 
zpetent judges of what they related, and no way qualified to 


hout artificial inſinuations ; that they all agreed in their teſti- 


t there was no viſible intereſt, in the leaſt, to ſway them 
inſt their knowledge; that they were ſo far from gaining 


| their lives for it, and ſealed it at laſt with their own blood; 
k miracles, and to confer the ſame power upon their ſucceſ- 
e, (in their own writings) as to the moſt material points of 
their veracity ; and conſequently, that the commiſſion given 
m to teach all nations was of divine authority, and that their 
þ enticing words of man's wiſdom, but in the demonſiration of 


ſpirit, and of power, that our faith might not fk. in the 
dom of men, but in the power of Ggd. 


tende 


llolophers about their inſufficiency to reform mankind ; we 
fairly appeal to the men of theſe ſentiments, whether in 


the meaner rt of people, have not truer and more worthy 
| | notions 


Ate wen 01 cor. li. 4 5 P Clarke 8 ue of Natural and Re- 
Red Aale „ 


ole yet thoſe who loved him at firſt did not ceaſe to do 


nen, who have from him the name of Chriſtians.” A paſ- 
poN conſideration of kat has "Fae ſaid then, with relation 


trive an impoſture; that they Lebivered things plainly, and 


y, and were conſtant to themſelves in what they reported; 


thing by their teſtimony, that they ran themſelves upon 
greateſt hazards and diſadvantages ; and (what is the higheſt 
lence that this world can give of any man's ſincerity) ven- 


t God himſelf confirmed their teſtimony, by enabling them to 
s, for ſome conſiderable time; and that their greateſt enemies 


ir narration, either aſſerted or acknowledged the ſame : it 
{t needs follow that we have the greateſt ſecurity imaginable _ 


ech, and their preaching (as » the apoſtle w ords it) was not © 


AND now to obſerve from the whole: Since God was leaſed, The refult” 
Moſes and the prophets, and by Chriſt and his apoſtles, to Pike. | 
e a revelation of his wilt to mankind, when the light of na- een 
e, and the improvements of reaſon were found defective; we neſs, and 


certainly bound to expreſs all the duty, and all the thankful- 1 

ls 1 for ſuch his ineſtimable benefit. It may be Jody 
indeed, that there is no neceſſity for ſuch a revelation, _ 

that philoſophy and right reaſon are fufi:cient to inſtruct 

n in the knowledge and practice of their duty. ». But, be- 

es what has been fad before concerning the ignorance and 

rruption of the heathen world, and the confeſſion of the wiſeſt 


tries, bleſſed with a divine revelation, the generality „even 


more certain expectation of future rewards and puniſhments, 
number of men. 


it is no wonder that the clearneſs of moral reaſonings ſhould 
improved; but had we lived in thoſe days of ignorance, 


like groaping for an unknown way in an obſcure twilg 


| wiſer than thoſe learned names in antiquity, Socrates, and Ply 
and Cicero? Had our lot been among the. vulgar, how can wel 
ſure that we ſhould not have been involved in that idolatry; 


aqjoined ourſelves to the philoſophers, what ſect could we ha 
followed, or what book could we have reſolved upon, for f 


we ſet up for ourſelves, how can we be certain that we ſha 

have been ſkilful enough to deduce the ſeveral branches of a 

duty, and to apply them to the ſeyeral caſes of life, by 

5 er of our reaſon and argumentation ? It is one thing to 
our 


ther to find it out of ourſelves; and we build too much uy 


dur own confidence, if we ſhould promiſe ourſelves better | 
ceſs in the inquiry than thoſe who went before us every 


all wiſdom, that he has been pleaſed to communicate his wk 
and the knowledge of our duty to us; that he has reſerved! 
to the beſt of diſpenſations, and vouchſafed us the cleareſt en 


Way adapted to our rectified faculties, and enlightened mind; 


eſt rewards, to animate us in the courſe of righteouſneſs: 
ſhort a religion that comprehends in it all the excellent thin 


our obligation to holineſs riſes in proportion to the revelail 


4 Complete Body of Divinity, Pn 
notions of God and his attributes, a deeper ſenſe of moral n 
and evil, a greater regard to all divine and ſocial duties, yy 


ever was known in any heathen country, among any conſideri 


Now indeed, when religion has made our duty obvious toy 


finding out our duty, and all the great motives of it, had hy 


Had we been deſlitute of the glorious light of the. goſpel, I i 
what preſumption have we to think, that we ſhould have he 


fuperitition that over-ſpread the whole world? Had 


adequate rule of our lives, which is not palpably faulty ? Ork 


uty, when it is plainly laid down to our hands, and an 


met with. „ © * 
INS TEA PD of boaſting of our abilities therefore, it wat 
much better become us to be thankful to God, the fountain 


dences of the moſt excellent religion that ever yet appeared! 
the world : a religion that is in itſelf reaſonable, and eve 


religion that has the molt lively principles to actuate and infon 
us; the moſt perfect rules to guide and direct us; and the md 
powerful helps to advance us to all virtue and godlinels 
living; a religion that holds forth the moſt dreadful punil 
ments to deter us from wickedneſs, and aſſures us of the hig 


which the moſt improved philoſophers talked of, and innum 
rable more, which all their diſquiſitions could never reach | 
much as in thought, or imagination; always remembering ll 


q Edwards's Survey, Vol. II. 


p. V. 3 of the Holy Scriptures, 73 


live dl - that our manners ſhould ſpeak the tranſcen- 
cy of the goſpel above philoſophy; our righteouſneſs ex- 

the righteouſneſs of the Scribes and Phariſees; and 
it, if the word ſpoken by angels was ſtedfaſt, and every tranſ: 
ſon and diſobedience received a juſt recompence of reward 5 
ſhall we eſcape, if we neglect ſo great ſalvation, which at 
r/t began to be ſpoken by the "Os and was 9 unto 
by __— that heard An ? 


3 * 


| c . 
Of the Ho LY SCRIPT URE SS. 


EFORE we proceed to an examination of the truth and 
authority, the perfection and excellency, the ſtile, method, 
Wſpicuity, and other attributes of the holy ſcriptures, ſuffi. | 

t to make them an adequate rule of our faith and practice; 

vill not be improper to inquire a little, for what reaſons, by 

at means, and by what perſons, the ſeveral revelations 

ve ſpecified came to be recorded in writing. 
Ir is the opinion of ſome + learned men, that writing Why the 
$ an art co-eval with mankind, and the invention of Adam word of 
ſelf. Joſephus indeed informs us that it was in uſe be. 220 v3. 


committed 
2 the flood: and from thence ſome have conjectured that to writing: 


hiſtory of the creation, and the reſt of the book of Geneſis - 
, for the ſubſtance of it, delivered down to Moſes in verſe, 
hich was the moſt antient way of writing) and that from 
ce he compiled his book. This however can hardly be a 
| dbable conjecture, becauſe it is ſcarce conceivable how men 
uc na have loſt the ſenſe of religion ſo totally (as we find they 
had there been any ftanding records of it. at that time, 
te more pro” ble opinion is, that it was the long experienced 
ufficiency of oral tradition (the only way of conveyance then 
uſe) that gave occaſion to the general corruption ; while 
WW IE 11 and others perverted the doctrines delivered to 5 
m by their anceſtors; and, in compliance to their luſts, 
hight themſelves by degrees, firſt to believe a lie, and then 
propagate it, having no written rule of truth wherewith 
confront their error. 
Ir can hardly be doubted, but that God Souchſafed "Way 
ent revelations to the patriarchs, before the law, and ſuffi- 
tly inſtructed them in his will; nor can we queſtion, but 
t theſe holy men uſed their beſt endeavours to propagate 
doctrine they received, and to reform the manners of thoſe, 
leaſt, that depended on them : and (what was a great ad- 
tage to them in that reſpe&) both their lives were very Mit 
ae 77 
lebr. ii. 2, 3. a a Jenkins 5 Reaſonableneſy Vol. J. b — a Popery, 5 


& 


52 4 Complete Body of Divinity. Patt 
| long, and the principles of their religion extremely ee 
| | Two perſons might have conveyed it down from Adam to A en 
l ham: Methuſelah (as we took notice before) lived abo 
= 12 8 three hundred years, while Adam was yet alive; Shem wa, 
moſt an hundred when Methuſelah died; and when She 
| died, Abraham was above an hundred, according to the Hebr 
l ' computation. Here is a great period of time filled up by g 
or three perſons : and yet, in this time, the tradition of thy 
| very few things (wherein religion was then comprehende 
| was ſo totally corrupted, that idolatry was generally praiſe 
and God was obliged to make a new and immediate revelaty 

| do the patriarch Abraham. 5 1 

| The Old TH E promulgation of the law on mount Sinai was one 
_ Teſtament: the inoſt amazing things. that ever happened: and, as the a 
| cumſtances of the whole ſolemnity were very ſurpriſing, . 
| commandments, then delivered, but few, the people all of 
* | language ſeparate from the reſt of mankind, and obliged 
EG conſtant commerce among themſelves; ſo there ſeems to 
| in this caſe, all imaginable advantages in favour of traditin 
| and yet notwithſtanding theſe, God would not truſt his precey 
| to this uncertain way of conveyance, but à himſelf, with þ 
| | coin finger, twice wrote them upon two tables of ſtone. Ny 
| eeuen the ceremonial part of the law (though not intended! 
1 5 be of perpetual obligation) was not referred to this traditiom 
| ' method, but was wrote by Moſes in a book, as God comma 
| | ed, and repoſited with the prieſts. And therefore we ha 
=: leſs reaſon to wonder, that, in things which were to come! 
7 : paſs in future ages, (ſuch as the predictions of the pr 
” phets were) and whereon the fate of nations, as well as din 
veracity, did depend, we always find God giving them injuf :} 
tions of this kind, to write their inſpirations before the peijl 
in a table, and to note them in a book, that they might be for 
time to come, for ever and cube. . 


The New. 1 FOR what reaſon the holy evangeliſts committed tino 
ge.oſpels to writing, St Chryſoſtome tells us in theſe work 
* © Becauſe, in proceſs of time, men were in danger of ſtu 

= «« bling, ſome in their opinions, and others in their lives a 
= « actions, it was neceſſary to have them admoniſhed by writin 
5 * ſo that the goſpel, which had been preached, ſays I 
* % næus, was, by the will of God, put in writing, that it mig 
= be the foundation and pillar of our faith.” St Matti 
(as i Euſebius tells us) being about to leave the Hebrews, ana v 
| 5 whom he had preached, gave them his goſpel in writing, | 
| ſupply the want of his preſence. St Mark, upon the ear 
E requeſt of the Romans, who were not ſatisfied with heart 


fleet's Sermons. g Chryſ. Hom, I. in Matth. h Iren, Lib. III. Cap. 1. 55 
bius, Hiſt. Lib. III. Cap. 24. | 5 ; | e | 


% 


| a e Burnet on the Articles. d Exod. xxl. 18. e Iſa. xxx. 8, f Sli 
| 
| 


Whap. IV. _ Of the Holy Scriptures. _ 


de word, only left them his goſpel in writing, to be a monu- 
ent (as Clement of Alexandria ſays) of that doctrine which 

peter had delivered to them by word of mouth. St Luke 

quaints us that the * reaſon inducing him to write his goſ- 

| was to give Theophilus, and every one that anſwers his 
ame, a greater certainty of thoſe things wherein they had 
een inſtructed : and as for St John's goſpel, he himſelf has 
kewiſe given us an account of the reaſon that induced him to 
rite it: 1 Theſe things are written, that ye might believe 
at Jeſus is the Chriſt, the Son of Cod; and that, believing, ye 
gaht have life through his name. 3 5 

= ST JOHN lived the longeſt of all the apoſtles, and there- 
re ſaw how little tradition was to be truſted, ſince it was al- 
ad corrupted by Cerinthus and his followers, in ſo weighty 
point as the divinity of Chriſt ; and therefore he took occa- 
on from hence to write his divine goſpel, in order to clear 


| 


| 


ithal that the other evangeliſts inſiſted chiefly on the actions 
f Chriſt for one year, viz. after John's impriſonment to our 


zoſe things which were omitted by the reſt ; that ſo the 
urch might be furniſhed with a full relation of all that was 
ceſſary to complete and eſtabliſh the faith of chriſtians. 


f the Gentiles, and to releaſe them from the obligation of cir- 
mciſion, The epiſtle to the Romans was written by St Paul, 
n purpoſe to clear ſome main points of the chriſtian doctrine, 
hich were then warmly diſputed, about juſtification, rejection 


in the belief of the reſurrection, which was then conteſted 


e greateſt points of controverſy then on foot, viz. the uſe and 
bligation of the law of Moſes ; and that to the Epheſians (among 


ubt and diſputation. © 8 e 5 

Tur Philippians were aſſaulted by a violent and head- ſtrong 
ion of Judaizers ; and therefore the apoſtle writes this epiſtle 
warn them againſt their practices, and to exhort them to 


[ the goſpel. The Theſſalonians were threatened with a great 
dection from the chriſtian faith, and, upon this occaſion, St 
„ 1 | Paul 


Sew 3. 1Jobn xx. 31. m $tillngfleet's Sermons. n AQs xv. 23. 
i. 27. | ens = N | 


is fundamental article of the chriſtian faith. And obſerving 


ord's crucifixion, he re-aſſumes the whole matter, and adds 


Tas firſt epiſtle that we read of in the chriſtian church (and - 
robably the firſt writing in the New Teſtament) was the de- - 
etal epiſtle of the council of Jeruſalem, = to ſettle the minds 


f the Jews, and the difference of meats. Thoſe to the Corin- 
ians were written, not only to reprove their factions and dif. . 
rders, but, among other weighty matters, to direct and eſta- 
mong them. That to the Galatians was occaſioned by one of 


ther ſubjects) was intended to evince the call and falvation of 
ie Gentiles, which not long before had been a matter of ſome 


tand faſt in —_—— one mind, / riving together for the faith 
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Paul adviſes them, in his ſecond epiſtle », to-//and faſ?, and i 
retain what they had been taught, whether by word, or his epijil 
In both his epiſtles, he advertiſes Timothy « of the perilous time, 
which were coming upon the church, and thereupon admoniſhy 
him to continue in the things which he had learned, and to 
tend to the ſcriptures which were able to make him wife unto ſul 
vation. And (to name no more) the Coloſſians had ſome am 
them who were for refining the chriſtian ſyſtem, at leaſt o 
making it more paſſable in the world, by the introduction 
ſome Jewith rites, and ſome auſterities of the Gentiles ; and then 
fore he writes them this epiſtle to convince them that th 
doctrines of chriſtianity alone were far beyond any mixtures 
the fancies or traditions of men; and thereupon gives them thy 
wholeſome advice: * As ye have received Chriſt Jeſus the Ll 
fo walk ye in him, rooted and built up in him, and ſtabliſbed it 
the faith, as ye have been taught, abounding therein with thunſſ 
F LORE ET; a SEE Pn 
Tuvus you ſee, that the whole revelation of God's will (f 
we might run through it all, if there wanted any farther il 
ſtration) was committed to writing, that we might not be | 
to the dubiouſneſs and uncertainties of tradition which all the 
world had found to be ſo liable to corruptions ; but might ly 
provided, through all the ages, with a ſtanding rule of faith and 
manners, whereunto we might, on all occaſions, reſort. An 
ſo we proceed to J)) 
Wrote by II. Oun next general inquiry, by what means and aſſiſtana 
the aſlit- the holy Tcriptures were wrote. It was the received opinig 
Rape of the Jews, * that the books which conſtituted their canon i 
(ſcripture were compoſed by prophets divinely infpired. 1 
law of Moſes was accounted the law of God himſelf, and tit 
Pentateuch eſteemed the foundation of their religion. The fi it 
miliar converſe he had with God, the wonders and miracles wiWove 
he wrought, and the divine wiſdom and gift of prophecy .whiiWen 
: —_ him, put it beyond all difpute that the books whid 
he left behind him were penned by the inſpiration of the SpinifWpun: 
of God, whereof he was full. . 
Tux other canonical books which were collected into a body 
in the time of Ezra, they held in the like veneration, as being 
prophetical, and inſpired by God; inſomuch that (as Joſephus tel 
us) they were accuſtomed from their infancy to call them ti 
dottrines of God, and were ready at any time to lay down the 
 lves in vindication of then.. 
- THAT theſe books were of divine inſpiration no chriſtian ce t. 
N doubt that believes the teſtimony of Chriſt and his apoſtles wht 
a frequently quote them as ſuch, under the name of the Ho) 
[ Scripture, which comprehends the Law, the Prophets, _ 
li | p 2 Theff. ii. 15. - q2 Tim. iii. 14, 15. x Col. ii. 6, 7. s Du Pin's Ca t 2 
| of Scripture, FR 3 | - 5 
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lms. It is upon the evidence of theſe books that our bleſſed 
viour proves himſelf to be the Meſſiah ; it is by them that he 
utes the Jews; and to them that he appeals, both in the 
of of his own doctrine, and in all his diſputations with them: 
] therefore we need not wonder that we find both the apoſtle 
the Gentiles aſſuring us, that all ſcripture is given by the 
W/piration of God ; and the apoſtle of the Jews aſſerting the ſame 
ing, viz. „that no prophecy of the ſcripture is of any private 
erpretation ; for the prophecy came nat in old time by the will 
man, but holy men of Cod ſpake as they were moved by the 
4 oy primitive church, inſtructed by Chriſt and his apoſtles, 
d not only the ſame reſpect for the writings of Moſes and the 
ophets that the Jews themſelves had ; but received likewiſe, 
& univerſal conſent, the goſpels, and epiſtles of the apoſtles, as 
mpoſed in like manner by the direction and inſpiration of 
od's bleſſed Spirit. That the Holy Ghoſt, in theſe firſt times 
chriſtianity, did aſſiſt, in an extraordinary manner, the apoſtles 
our Saviour Chriſt, both in their preaching, and in their vin- 
ations of themſelves, is in a manner demonſtrable from the 
omiſe he makes them; » When they bring you into the ſynagogues, 
ys he, and unto magiſtrates, and powers, take ye no thought 
, and what thing ye ſhall anſwer ; for the Holy Ghoſt ſhall teach 
in the ſame hour what ye ſhall ſay. Now if the preaching 
the apoſtles was inſpired, we have the ſame, and much greater 
aon to perſuade ourſelves that their writings were ſo too; 
cauſe their writings were to remain as the perpetual monu- 
ents of the doctrines of Jeſus Chriſt, and as a ſtanding rule 
faith to all chriſtians. But now, upon a ſuppoſition that 
cir writings are fallible, and of no better authority than com- 
ditions purely human, what ſhall chriſtians do when any con- 
overſies, either in doctrine or practice, happen to ariſe among 
a em? tradition on both ſides may be pretended ; but tradition 
beſt is but an uncertain guide: the infallibility of popes and 
uncils is not allowed of by all parties, and yet that very infal- 
bility (were it admitted) always ſuppoſes an infpired ſcripture 
r them to interpret. So that, upon a contigency of this nature, 
the ſcriptures were defective in this * we ſhould have 
thing elſe to do but to wrangle on to the world's end, with- 
t any poſſibility of coming to an agreement. It ſeems highly 
nliſtent with the wiſdom and goodneſs of God therefore, that 
ie writings which he foreſaw all poſterity would appeal to as 
le touchſtone of their orthodoxy ſhould be ſecured from error, 
| that his Holy Spirit ſhould, in their compoſition, aſſiſt with 
ch an infallible veracity as would be of ſufficient authority to 
lence all differences that might ariſe, _ MY 
| ig; b HE 


5 2 Tim. iii. 16. u 2 Pet. i. 20, 21. * Du Pin's canon. y Luke iT 
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is in reality, what it is called, the word of God, as being of d 
author elegantly expreſſes it)“ had not need of any art to con 
e that they ſhould have a purified mind, wherein to receive the 
„ operation of the Holy Ghoſt, who deſcending from heaven 


4 tial and divine things : :?? which carries us on to a farther in 


writers to the very words and expreſſions, or only directed the 
ſenſe and ſubject- matter of what they wrote. 
How far it Now, though it be certain that the ordinary operation of t 


was inſpir- 
ed... 


diverſity of the ſtile and diction in the ſeveral books of ſcripture 
according to the different tempers and education of its writery 


every word and expreſſion. For, if this had been the caſe, th 


as the orthodox do, and are not a little proud when they thin 
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Tux primitive. chriſtians therefore always looked upon tel 1 
as oracles, to decide all differences in matters of religion, a 
every ſentence in them was thought a divine axiom, beym 
which there could be no appeal, 2 no diſpute. Nay, not or 
the orthodox, but even the rankeſt heretics, who deny the nd 
conſiderable articles of 'the chriſtian faith, never queſtion th 
divinity of the ſcriptures : and though they cavil now and the 
with the authority of ſome particular texts, yet they freely on 
the inſpiration of the reſt; argue from it in the ſame manner 


they have got it on their ſide. 
FROM theſe reaſons then it appears, that the holy ſcript 


vine inſpiration ; and that the ſacred writers (as z an antien 
, poſe their works; all that was required on their part wa 
c as a muſical bow, all Grin, made uſe of upright men, a8 d 
ce a muſical inſtrument, to reveal to us the knowledge of celel: 


quiry, viz. how far the operation of the Holy Ghoſt, in the con 
poſition of the ſcripture, did extend, and whether it 'direfted 


Spirit of God upon mens minds, which uſually leaves them t 
the free exerciſe of their faculties, be no rule to direct our jo 
ment in this caſe; yet it muſt be acknowledged that the grei ure 


is a ſort of indication that they themſelves had ſome ſhare in thi 
compoſition, and that the Holy Ghoſt was not the author d 


tile of every book had been alike and uniform; at leaſt ther ne. 


and which (taking in the holy penmen for a ſhare in the con 


| Holy Ghoſt had diftated every word, I ſay, why ſhould Iſaiah 
Who was bred in a court, be more florid and magnificent in hi 


Why ſhould St Luke, who had a polite education, write It 
books in better language, and more agreeable to the Greek annie: 
Latin hiſtories, than St John? Why ſhould St Paul, who wa 

| brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, ſhew more of Jewiſh learn 


had not been that apparent difference in it which we now ſet 


poſition) may not unfitly be aſcribed to natural cauſes, » If the 


reſſion, than Amos, who had his education among the herds! 


ing, and Rabbinical reaſoning, than the other apoſtles? Wiz 
ſhould St 1 above all the others, diſcover i in 2 his wy 


2 z Juſtin Martyr. a Xicholls's Cn vol. I. 
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uch ſweetneſs and humanity, ſo much love and tenderneſs, 
was not, in ſome meaſure, owing to his natural temper ? 
e ſeem to be plain proofs that the holy penmen were not 
rely excluded ; that their temper and education (as other 
s do) entered, in ſome meaſure, into their compoſitions z and 
t they were uſually left at liberty to vary their expreſſions, 
ot model their thoughts, according to theſe qualifications, + 

HEIR thoughts indeed, as to the ſubſtance of them, were 


impoſſible, as well as needleſs thing, for us to define how 
his bleſſed Spirit was engaged in the inſpiration of theſe 
y men ; yet we have abundant reaſon to ſuppoſe that -he 
rrded them ſufficient aſſiſtance to make their writings infalli- 


nature of 'the ſubje& which they treated. Thus, when 


, which either they themſelves knew, or had been reported 
them by credible witneſſes, there was no reaſon that the 


oſt ſhould ſo far inſpect them as to prevent any error in 
relation. In like manner, when they delivered any moral 
cepts, or argued from any revealed truths, he ſuffered them 


able and ſolid ; and at the ſame time quickened their inven- 
cleared their underſtanding, and hindered them from writ- 
any thing impertinent. But when they were to predict any 


ght them by Chriſt while he was upon earth, there it is 


equently could come into their minds no other way but. by 
mediate inſpiration. And, on occaſions like theſe, when 


Holy Spirit diftated the very words and forms of expreſ- 
n; as might be proved from ſome ſeemingly- accidental hints 
{cripture, now of great uſe for the confutation of error, 
uch could not have been put in by human foreſight, and 


ried all that ſtrength and emphaſis, had they been of human 
poſition. | He. ar 1 - 


alure of divine inſpiration varied according to the dignity of 
 ſubjeR, and the exigencies of the penmen that did record 
that, for the main, they purſued their own method and 


7 


ler the more immediate direction of God: and though it be 


and that the meaſure of this aſſiſtance was in proportion to 


holy apoſtles, for inſtance, wrote hiſtorically of matters of 


ſtance of their hiſtory ſhould be revealed to them again; 
that ſeems requiſite is that their memories ſhould be re- 
ſhed (as our Saviour promiſed them) and that the Holy 


uſe their reaſoning faculties, as far as the arguments were 


ure events, or to declare any divine truths which were not 


eſſary to aſſert that the whole of theſe was immediately in- 
red into their minds by the Holy Ghoſt ; becauſe they could 
the reſult neither of their underſtanding nor memory, afid 


ne great and fundamental articles of the chriſtian faith came 
be propounded or explained, it is not to be doubted but that 


ne paſſages, of a ſingular ſignificance, which could not have 


xo u the whole then it is reaſonable to think, that the 


| VO 4 - manner 
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had their memory refreſhed, in others their underſtandingy , 


from or ans. any thing, contrary to the divine mind, or 1 


By what 


perſons it 
was wrote. 


whoſe names they bear, at leaſt by perſons divinely aſſiſted in th 


1 2 any other books to their reſpective authors; inſomy 
that i 
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manner of expreſſion, but, on ſome important occaſions, 
the very words dictated to them; that in ſome ſubjects th 


lightened, and in all their wills directed to the diſcovery y 
declaration of the truth; and, even in the leaſt matter th 
wrote, were never ſo far left to their own diſcretion as no 
have the Holy Spirit preſiding over them, and keeping the 


dignity of the ſacred ſubject. And ſo we go on to 

III. Ou laſt general inquiry, who the perſons were | 
whom theſe inſpired records were wrote: and the anſwer | 
this is ſhort and obvious; + they were wrote by the perſy 


compoſitions. For we have the ſame moral evidence (and mg 
evidence is all we can have in this cafe) for aſcertaining 
books of the Old and New Teſtament, that we have for 


we believe that Homer and Herodotus, Virgil »liF# * 

Livy were the authors of the writings that go under t. 
names, we have the ſame reaſon to ſuppoſe the ſame thing T 
the inſpired penmen, becauſe univerſal conſent (which is br 
claim they both make) is equally ſtrong on their ſide, ae 
_ » Thar Moſes was the author of the Pentateuch is plain u er 
many paſſages in the holy ſcriptures, from the authority of Hit 
Chriſt, and the teſtimony of ſeveral heathen authors. of 
book of Joſhua (as well as ſome others) is ſo called, not ſo mi ni. 
to denote its author, as to ſhew its ſubject- matter; becauſe m 
contains the hiſtory of the wars, and other affairs, which h 
pened under the adminiſtration of that great captain: ed 
ſince the author of the book of Kccleſiafticus gives him uit 
character, that he was the ſucceſſor of Moſes in the prop ru 
cies, 1, e. (in the language of the Jews) the next writer * 
inſpired ſcripture after Moſes, we have no reaſon ta cpp 
the judgment of the Jewiſh church, which always aſcribed i WY 


him. 


paſſage in a Pſalm of David, made upon a removal. of ti 
ark: when thou wenteſt forth before the people, when thou mur 


1 + Mr Le Clerc makes great exceptions to the common received autb 


antient for more modern names, and here and there inſerted ſome paſſages! 
| make the hiſtory more intelligible to the common readers, he publiſhed 2% 


as low as the captivity; but for this there is no occaſion. .' Since moſt of 8 


Tux book of Judges is very antient, as appears from 


of the canon of the Old Teſtament, and, from the names of fome perſons 
places, as well as ſome events and tranſactions that NEE OT than the tin 
wherein the authors lived, endeavours to bring down the date of moſt of thi 


learned agree, that, upon his return from captivity, Ezra compiled all 
books of the Old Teſtament that were then extant, and, having changed b 


edition of it in that form; and by this ſuppoſition, all the ſeeming incongruilt re 
in the text may be reconciled. Sentimens de quelques Theelogiens, and Hut 
Dempaſft. Loength dh flies 8 | 

b Du Pin's Canon, Vol. I. c Ecclus. xlvi. I. 
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through the wilderneſs, the earth ſhook, the "Rare alſo 
opped at the preſence of Cod; which words are an exact imi- 

on of theſe in Judges: Lord. -when thou wenteſ! out of Seir, 
ben thou maxed out of the field of Edom, the earth 


mbled, the heavens dropped, the clouds alſo dropped water ; 


d that it was wrote by Samuel, as well as the book of Ruth 
hich is an hiſtory of {ome particular tranſactions which hap- 
ned in the time of the Judges) the doctors of the Talmud 
ee; though others attribute it to Hezekiah, and many to 

The books of Samuel have likewiſe ident marks of 


ir © ths and though it be not abſolutely certain who 


ir author was, yet the generality of the Jews do with pro- 
bility aſſert that the four and twenty. firſt chapters were 
itten by Samuel himſelf, and the reſt by the prophets Nathan 
d Gad; which aſſertion they found upon this paſlage in the 
ronicles : © Now the ade of David the king, fr. and laſt, 
old they are written in the book of Samuel the ſcer, and in 
» book of Nathan the prophet, and in the book of Gad the 


Tu E books of kings and the Chronides, which contain the 


tory of the Jewiſh monarchy down to the deſtruction of 
ael and the captivity of Judah, were compiled out of antient 


ords, which records were wrote by men of a prophetic 
rit ; and all that Ezra, or whoever their compiler was, add- 
of his own was ſome genealogical obſervations at the be- 
ning of the Chronicles, and {ome other paſſages of {mall 
ment, relating to the times after the captivity. 


THE book of Ezra (all but the fix firſt chapters) was com- 
ed by him; for theſe ſix chapters contain an account of the 
return of the Jews from Babylon, upon the decree of 
Wrus ; whereas Ezra did not return until the time of Arta- 
rxes. It is of this ſecond return therefore that he writes 


account; and, adding it to the other which he found 


dy compoſed to his —_ he made it a complete hiſtory of 5 


e reſtoration. 


E HEMIAH who A the ſon of Hilkizh, of the tribe 


Levi, was advanced in Babylon to be cup-bearer or page 

king Artaxerxes; and from him he obtained leave to re- 
to Judea for twelve years, in order to rebuild the city 

Jeruſalem. He continues the hiſtory of Ezra from the 

entieth year of Artaxerxes to the reign of Darius Nothus, 

lis, by the writer of the books of "Mac 

the author of that work. 


Tx hiſtory of Eſther, which contains an account of the 


wonderful deliverance from Haman's intended maſſacre, 
lome is ſuppoſed to have been written by Ezra ; but the 
Ire age opinion of Ys. Tan; is, that the great 
ſynagogue 

lakes v. 4. el Chron, xxix. 29. 12 Mac. i ll, 13. g Du Pin's . 


cabees, len to 
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ſynagogue (to perpetuate the memory of that remarkable eve 


this book to be compoſed, and afterwards approved, and x 
mitted it into the ſacred canon, n. 


written by Moſes, during his 
into the land of Midian, with an intent to encourage the ]e 
under the ſeverities of the Egyptian bondage, by ſhewing th 


were compoſed by men of a prophetic ſpirit, and not only lean 


the cuſtody of the Levites, who laid them up among the archi 
of the temple, and uſed to chuſe out of them whatever th 


neglected ; but when Ezra was returned home, and made 


fifty pſalms which we have at preſent,” being all he could fin 
I ſuppoſe, of undoubted authority. Thoſe, that go under i 


of Job is wholly dramatical; that, from the cuſtoms, and hiſtorical paſſag 
alluded to in it, it was wrote under the Moſaic Oeconomy, and not long aft 


Job' is repreſented the body of the Jews reſtored indeed to their native cot 
try, but ſadly harraſſed and annoyed by their enemies round about them; 


Malachi, who reproved the people in a friendly manner, and exhorted tht 


than Ezra himſelf, that ready ſcribe of the law of the Lord, who prepared. 


teſt or no, we will not pretend to determine; but ſhall , only take not 


lived after the time of David and Solomon, becauſe there are ſeveral p 


— 


and to account for the original of the feaſt of Purim) orden 


WWW no the author of the book of Job was is indeed uncerti T 
it is very probable however, + that he was a perſon of Mer 
antiquity, and lived before the promulgation of the Jewiſh e 
becauſe there are no traces of it to be found in the whole an 


paſs of the book. The moſt 3 opinion is that it w 
abode in Egypt, or in his fligh 


racious deſigns of God's providence, and that he often lays th 
ſharpeſt afflictions upon his moſt faithful ſervants. - 
Ir is certain, that, in antient times, both before and af 
the flood, holy men were accuſtomed to ſing the praiſes of 6 
for his manifold mercies unto them in hymns ; that theſe hyn 


by pious people, as helps to their devotion, but committed ar 


thought proper to have ſang upon any ſolemn. oceafion. IU 
form of worſhip, during the captivity, had; been almoſt tot: 


reviſe of the canon of ſcripture, he collected the hundred z 


dll 


| + The Author of the divine legation of Moſes (Part II. Lib. vi) endeayol 
to prove from its ſtile, ſentiments, and manner of compoſition, that the bu 


the people's return from the Babyloniſh captivity ; that under the perſon 


Job's wife, thoſe idolatrous women, whom they had married, but were n 
_ enjoined to put away; by his three pretended friends, the three profel 
enemies of the Jews, Sanballat, Tobiah, and-Geſhem, who fo much obſim 
ted their rebuilding of Jeruſalem and the temple;: by Satan, that malic 
tempter, which inſtigated them to be ſo inveterate againſt the oe of G0 
by Elihu the prophets, that were then alive, viz. Haggai, Zechariah, a 


not to be diſcouraged: and that, in ſhort, the author of this book was no ol 


heart to teach Iſrael ſtatutes and judgments, and wrote his book in this poeti 
and entertaining way to encourage the Jews, labouring under difficulties fi 
their malicious enemies, to a perſeverance in their duty, by the aſſured a 
and protection of Providence. Whether this fine-laid ſcheme will abide! 


that Grotius was of the ſame opinion, viz. that the author of the book of 

ges in their writings, which he ſeems to imitate, and that the Phraſeolog) 
Job is not unlike what we meet with in Ezra, Daniel, and the Chas 
| r Sentimens de guelques Theologiens ſur Y Hiſtoire Crit! 
Cage 183. WAN 2 8 1 3 bug 8 
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hap. V. Of the Holy Scriptures, 
me of David, are agreed on all hands to be of divine inſpira- 
on; and the whole collection indeed is. ſo far from being any 
Wodem compoſition, that it is juſtly thought to contain ſome of 
Je moſt valuable, and moſt unqueſtionable pieces of antiquity. 
THAT the books of Proverbs, Eccleſiaſtes and Cauticles, 
ere written by king Solomon, is the general opinion of the 
W-wih doctors, . who pretend to tell us that he wrote the 
anticles in his youth, the Proverbs in his manhood, and Ec- 
efiaſtes at the latter end of his life. * | here are but however 
xenty-four chapters in the beginning of the © firſt which are 
puted the original collection of Solomon, and part of a great 
ork which was deſtroyed, with the temple, at the captivity. 
he reſt were collected by other hands, only the laſt chapter 
hich bears the name of Lemuel) is ſuppoſed to have Leen 
rote by him under a borrowed title; and ſeems to be made 
of ſome wiſe inſtructions which his mother Bathil.eba had 
wght him, when he was a child. - | q ns: 
ji HE Song of Songs, though it may relate to Solomon's 
arriage with the daughter of the king of Egypt, and is ſo 
xr hiſtorical ; yet the pious in all ages have ever eſteemed it 
s an allegorical dialogue between Chriſt and his church: and, 
ough in Eccleſiaſtes ſome paſſages ſeem to carry an epicu- 
an notion of Providence; yet it is to be remembered that 
e author (in an academic way) diſputes indeed on both ſides, 
ut, in the concluſion, determines for that which is right, 
iz, to fear Cod, and keep his commandments, for that is the 
hole duty of. man ; for Cod, ſays he, will bring every work to 
agment, and every ſecret thing, whether it be good, or whether 
e 5 3 
THAT the books both of the greater and leſſer prophets 
for we have no need to conſider them ſeparately) have been 
ways thought to belong to the perſons whoſe names and in- 
riptions they bear, we have the univerſal conſent of the Jew- 
u church, ſeveral paſſages from Joſephus, and a very remar k- 
dle teſtimony in the book of Eccleſiaſticus, to convince , us; 
here, after many praiſes beſtowed upon Ezekiel, and other 
rophets and worthies of Iſrael, there are theſe words : i ** And 
If the twelve prophets, let the memorial be bleſſed, let their 
ones flouriſh again out of their place, for they comforted Ja- 
ob, and delivered them by aſſured hope.” _ 
Tus it appears that the books of the Old Feſtament 
vere either the works of the men whoſe names they bear, or 
t leaſt the compoſitions of perſons aſſiſted by the Holy Ghoſt : 
and it is no ſmall ſatisfaction to us in our belief, that the books 
the New Teſtament are the genuine works of the authors 
0 whom they are aſcribed; to find that they were received 
ot by a ſmall party of men, or ſome particular churches, but 
VOL Ss” : L 3 by 
b Du Pin's Canon, Vol, I. i Ecelus. xlix, 10. k Blackhall's Sufficiency. 


> 


Books 
of. 


= (as ſome have repreſented them) nor did they ſwallow an 
| book for divine revelation that contained a great many min 


the canon of the New Teſtament was ſettled and declared 


| tereſt enemies of the chriſtian faith, though they wanted ng, 
ther wit nor malice to have made the exception, had they 


Mark, and Luke, were indiſputably theirs, when (had | it ben 


- doubted - 
* . lar churches, and not immediately admitted into the canon i 


the ſcripture. The epiſtle to the Hebrews, and the ſecond 
the former being thought different from St Paul's, and the a 
Was likewiſe doubted of for this reaſon, becauſe the apocryphi 
book of Enoch is cited in it: and, becauſe the Apocalypſe wa 


was made, and the proofs appeared evident in favour of thi, 
as well as the other controverted boaks. Now the cautin 
that the church uſed in theſe inſtances makes it manifeſt, tha 


rating proof to us that the like care was taken about the rel, 


that the others did. 
to prevent their being impoſed upon in an affair of this nature 
As they were the beſt able to judge of the books aſcribed 1 


the evangelical writers, eſpecially, if what = Tertullian re: 
ports be true, that, in his time, there were original mani 


dit of their religion to make a right 2 concerning 


Bing impoſed upon, and careful to preſerve, in every f 


4 Complete Body of Divinity, Pai 
by all chriſtians diſperſed in all parts of the world; to fin 


that the chriſtian writers in all ages cite them as the genuin 
works of the apoſtles and evangeliſts, and that, as well befor 


councils, as ſince; to find that they were never excepted again 
as ſpurious and counterfeit, in the earlieſt ages, or by the bi 


ſerved it : on the contrary, that they were admitted as gen 
ine even by Julian himſelf, who expreſsly owns, that the book 
received by chriſtians, as the books of Peter , and Paul, Matthey 


pollible to prove them otherwiſe) what a glorious Ca hal 
it been! 
1 SOME books indeed were Eontrovertcd by ſome partic 


St Peter were at firſt ſcrupled, upon the account of their {tie; 


ter from St Peter's manner of writing. The epiſtle of St jut 


wrote in a loftier ſtile than ordinary, it was ſome time a, qus 
ſtion whether St John was the author of it, till examinatin 


the chriſtians of the firſt ages were not ſo eafy and creduloy 


* 


- 


cles, mixed with ſome few morals, without making due inqui 
concerning the author, and authority of it; which is a corrobs 


i, 


and that the teſtimonies of their genuineneſs were unexceptiol 
able, otherwiſe they had met with the ſame ſtop and ſer utiny 


THE truth is, it nearly concerned the primitive chriſtian 


— 


ſcripts to be ſeen in ſeveral churches ; ſo they could not but 
apprehend it as a matter of the laſt conſequence to the cr 


them. Perſons that were willing to ſuffer every thing fe 
the truth of chriſtianity mutt 3 "bs ſuppoſed jealous 
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oP | ſpect 
l Jenkins“ 8 Reaſonablencts Vol. II. m rides Body of 'Diviuity Vol, | 


p. IL. , the Holy Scriptures, ” 83 
ect, thoſe monuments uncorrupt, whereby the facts upon 
Which the proofs of it depended, and the. doctrines which it 
tained, might be atteſted, and tranſmitted to future ages. 
nd of this we ſhall have a farther conviction, if, we inquire, 
the next. place, into the number and catalogue of books, 
hich, both in the Jewiſh and chriſtian church, were received 
to the ſacred canon, ce. Wy 


SE CT . 
Of the Canon of SCRIPTURE. 


THE firſt account we have of the canon of the Jews is from Of the 
Joſephus, in his book Pn Appion. „ We have oy * 5 

only two and twenty books, ſays he, which comprehend the 

hiſtory of all ages, and merit our belief. Five belong to 

Moſes, which contain what relates to the original of man, 

and the tradition of the ſeveral ſucceſſions and generations 

down to his death: this takes up the compaſs of about three 

thouſand years. From the death of Moſes to the reign of 

Artaxerxes, who was king of Perſia after Xerxes, the pro- 

phets, who ſucceeded him, have in their books written what 

happened in their time. The other four books contain 

hymns to the praiſe of God, and precepts for the conduct of 

human life. What happened ſince the time of Artaxerxes 

down to our days has likewife been recorded by the writers 

thereof, but they have not met with the like credit, becauſe 

there has not been any certain ſucceſſion of prophets during . 

that time. And from hence it is manifeſt what reſpect and 

eſtimation have been paid to the books that complete our ca- 

non; ſince, in ſo long a tract of time, no man has ventured 

to add any thing to them, or diminiſh, or alter any thing in 

C | 3 „ 

St Jerome has given us another account of the canonical 

ritings owned by the Jews, wherein the number of books is 

e ſame, though there be ſome difference in the diſtribution of 

hem. * All the books of the Old Teſtament, among the Jews, 

' ſays he, are two and twenty; whereof five belong to Moſes, 

* eight to the prophets, and nine to the other holy penmen ; 

though ſome reckon four and twenty, by ſeparating Ruth 

from Judges, and the Lamentations from the prophecy of TE 

Jeremiah, and placing them in the number of ſacred writings. 2 

And from hence it follows, that the book of Wiſdom (com- 1 

monly aſcribed to Solomon) Eccleſiaſticus (ſaid to be com- 

poſed by Jeſus the ſon of Sirach) Judith, Tobit, and the Paſtor, 

do not belong to the canon any more than the two books of | — 

* the Maccabees, whereof the one was in Hebrew, and the 1 

5 GO rey rol rok „ other 
n Vid. Du Pin's Hiſtory of the Canon of ScriptureQ. 
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but nine in the third claſs. 


confirmation, the council of Laodicea, which was afterwar 


dlares the number of authentic books juſt as we do, and d 


A Complete Body of Divinity, + Part 


e other (as appears plainly by the ſtile) was wrote in Greek 
Thus accurately has St Jerome explained the canon of ſcripty 
received by the Jews, and differs from Joſephus in nothing by 
this, that he reckons, among the canonical books, that of Eithe 
which Joſephus excludes, and 8 only eight | in the ſecon 


THE antient catalogues of canonical books of the Old Tek 
ment, which are to be met with in chriſtian writers, are c 
formable to this account of the Jews, and contain no othe 

books. Mileto, biſhop of Sardis, being deſired by Oneſiny 
to give him a perfect catalogue of the books of the C1d Te 
ment, took a journey to the eaſt on purpoſe to examine th 
matter at the fountain-head; and having (as he ſaid) made x 
exact inquiry, he ſent him the names of them juſt as we n 
ceive them, which, Euſebius tells us, he preſerved as contai 
ing all the books that the church at that time owned. 
Ogi, St Cyril, and St Athanaſius, have all given us th 

ſame catalogue, according to the tradition of the Jews, who d 
vided the Old Teſtament into two and twenty books, anſwe 
able to the letters of their alphabet; and, what is a farthe 


confirmed by other general councils, in an expreſs canon 


crees that they only ſhould be read in the church. It is true 
this part of the canon came afterwards to be neglected, and 
_ veral'apocryphal books (as containing matters of Jewiſh hiſto 
and many moral and doctrinal truths) were by degrees admitta 
into the ſervice of the church, and read for the edification 
the people; yet it were no hard matter to ſhew that ſever 
writers, and thoſe the moſt learned of their time, always dt 
nied their canonical authority. The church indeed alloys 
them to be read, as St Jerome tells us, but ſhe did not recei 
them into the canon of ſcripture. » And, in like manner, ol 
church declares concerning them, that ſhe doth read them 4 
example of life, and inſtruction of manners, but does not app 
them to eſtabliſh any doctrine. For though they contain man 
excellent rules of life, and are very ſerviceable to inform us! 
our duty, as to ſeveral weighty things ; yet being not dictate 
by the Holy Ghoſt (as other books of ſcripture are) they 4 
not the infallible ſtandard of divine doctrine, and ther efore Il 
to be applied and made uſe of for that. purpoſe. 
THE canon of the New Teſtament, as compoſed of books: 
written by divine inſpiration, is ſafficiently proved from ti 
teſtimony of authors who were neareſt the times of the apollle 
| 4 Papias, who converſed with the diſciples of the apo les, 
cited by Euſebius i in confirmation of St Matthew's goſpel, whi 


o Burnet on the Articles. p Edwards 5 Truth and Authority of the 0 
Zeuiptures. q Burnet on the Articles, | 


2 

b. VL. the Holy Scriptures, 

ays, was wrote by him in Hebrew. Juſtin, Irenæus, and 
nent of Alexandria, quote ſeveral places out of St Mark's 
el, and prove that he wrote it from St Peter's preaching. 
atius, in his epiſtle to the Epheſians, makes mention of 
uke's goſpel, and applies unto him that paſſage of St Paul, 
have alſo ſent with him Luke, whoſe praiſe is in the goſpel. 


ed the authenticneſs of the goſpel of that beloved apoiile. 
mur Acts of the apoſtles, compared with St Luke's goſpel, 


ria, Thirteen of St Paul's epiſtles were never queſtioned, 
uſe there were particular churches and perſons to whom 


an original was directed. That to the Hebrews was, for ſome 


> doubted of; but Clement of Alexandria ſuppoſes that St 


ti! wrote it originally in Hebrew, and ſome apoſtolic hand 
rwards tranſlated it into Greek; and St Jerome aſſures us 
vl all the churches in the eaſt, and mott of thoſe in the weſt, 
nay always receive it as canonical, The epiſtle of St James 


au likewiſe queſtioned ; but Clement of Rome, Ignatius, and 


chriſtian churches. The ſecond of St Peter was for ſome 


n ld by Irenæus, by Origen, and Tertullian: that of St Jude 


verWentioned by Clement of Alexandria, St Cyprian, and divers 


sers; and St Jerome tells us, that, though ſeveral had re- 
0d it becauſe of the quotation of the book of Enoch, yet it 


ing more but the Apocalypſe, which, for its ſtile and mat- 
as well as the title of Divine given to its author, occaſioned 


apple queſtions ; but Clement of Rome quotes it as a prophetic | 
ma: Juſtin Martyr ſays it was wrote by St John: Irenæus 


us i it the Revelation of St John, the diſciple of our Lord, 
tate We in the latter end of Domitian's reign ; ſo that, after ſome 
Agutation, it was put in the number of canonical books by the 


e ncih of Carthage, and, by the fourth council of Toledo, de- 


d to be written by St John. TR 


ks uus the canon of the New Teſtament ſeems to be fully 


e out by the concurrent evidence of ſeveral authors writ- 
ole immediately after the apoſtolic age: and if we conſider 


les, her, that theſe teſtimonies were ſo near the fountain, that 


whig original copies themſelves were doubtleſs preſerved ſo long ; 
t the books were read in all churches and aſſemblies, ſo that 


r 2 Cor. viii. 18, t Jenkins's Reaſonableneſs, Vol. II. 5 


* 


̃ us was acquainted with Polycarp, who was a diſciple of 
01 ohn, and he, _—_— many others, has, with great accuracy, 
8 


that they are the work of one and the ſame author; and 
rdingly are quoted by Juſtin Martyr, and Clement of Alex. 


y others, quote it, and Euſebius tells us that it was read in 
e excepted againſt; but Juſtin, Origen, and Clement of 
andria, find ſo many characters of genuineneſs in it as are 


on Evident proof of its being wrote by him. The two laſt 
itetles of St John (about which there was ſome diſpute) are 


received in his time by univerſal conſent. I here remains 


this 
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to finiſh and ſettle the canon of ſcripture, as a thing belt | 


 _ the ſcriptures, in the manner we now have them, are the 
ſaine which the primitive church received from the apoſtles 


e thoſe who had them in their cuſtody ??? 


No Books 
Joſt that 
Were ca- 
nmonical. 


might be a farther means to deſtroy them: For Judea, l 


« ſtrictly canonical, yet, how ſhall we ſatisfy ourſelves that 


at any time loſt, or are the ſame with what we ſtill have, q 


_ chriſtians. . 


- reaſons for it; viz. the negligence of the Jews in not preſ 
ing them; their impiety and profaneneſs in deſtroying tit 


A Complete Body of Divinity. Pm 
this was a point wherein it was not eaſy for men to be: 
taken ; that both the Jews (as appears from Juſtin Martyr) 
the Gentiles (as appears from Celſus) knew that theſe were. 
books in which the faith of chriſtians was, compriſed ; and t 
St John himſelf (as a learned author » earneſtly contends) h 


coming his patriarchal care; we muſt believe that the num 
of . 4 which our church has received as canonical is all t 
was judged to be wrote by the Holy Ghoſt, at a time wha 
was mol proper to make the inquiry; and conſequently, t 


But though we have received no more than what ; 


«© have them all, or that we have them perfect and intire; ſq 
* ſo many are ſaid to be loſt, ſo many changed and alten 
* and ſo many corrupted and depraved by the managemen 


Of the PERFECTION of SCRIPTURE, 


CEVERAL books indeed are cited in the Old, and fone 
the New Teſtament, which were never known to be cit 
in the Jewiſh or chriſtian canon; but whether theſe books w 


under different denominations, (as the book of the Covena 
mentioned in - Exodus, is ſuppoſed to be part of » Deutera 
my, and that of = the wars of the Lord the ſame with the bo 
of Judges, &c.) or, if ſuch books were loſt, » whether they wt 
wrote by divine inſpiration, or were of human compoſition ol 
has been a queſtion of no ſmall debate, both among Jews 

Sr CHRYSOSTOME is clearly of opinion, that ſeveral ma 
ments of the old prophets are loſt, and gives us three o prova 


themſelves; and the incurſions of their enemies, the ruin 
their city, and their long captivity under pagan'princes, vMWſifr, 


ing been raviſned by the Chaldeans (as Eucherius tells 


e and by them the antient library burnt, we have only no er 


© ſmall number of books, which at preſent makes up the ſ 
„ tures, and were collected and re-eſtabliſhed by the cart 
„ Epra.?/- MS UNO 6 Lhd Ao 


* 


u Jenkins's Reaſonablenefs, Lib. II. x Chap. xxiv. 7. Y From the 2% 
the 24th Chapter. z Numb. xxi. 14. a Edwards's Excellency of tbe 
bcriptures. b Ninth Hom. in St Matth, c Du Pix's Hiſtory of the Canon 


, 
i 


>. IV. of the Holy Scriptures. 
« would be an invidious taſk, ſays 4 Origen, to make an in- 
y about thoſe books which are mentioned in the holy ſcrip- 


but are not at preſent extant; whether the Holy Ghoſt 
ght fit to ſuppreſs them, becauſe they contained matters 


ber of apocryphal books, containing ſeveral interpolations, 
things contrary to faith, and were therefore not admitted 
the canon, nor allowed to be authentic. And if not for 
it is certainly not for us to determine any thing in ſo nice 
int; though there ſeems to be a great probability in · St 
Bin's opinion, ©* that the prophets did not at all times write 
y the inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt ; and though, in 
he fundamentals of religion, they were divinely aſſiſted, 
et, in other matters, they only wrote as faithful hiſtorians ; 


5 their own work, and the other to God as dictated by him, 


natters of fact, and the other neceſſary for the eſtabliſhment 
pf religion.“ ND 


hings relating to our eternal intereſt, as not to ſuffer any 
ks, containing ſuch things, to periſh, and that, if any were 
in the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, or other ſad calamities at- 


not concern the 252 articles of religion, were not indited 
the Spirit of Go 
ers of an inſpired character were: and thereupon they con- 


uch as contained no points eſſential to man's ſalvation; and 
h, conſequently, as we may live ſafely ignorant of, without 
default in our duty, and ſhall never be reſponſible for, in 
nt of knowledge, at the day of judgment 

Bor though we have all the books in poſſeſſion of the 
hurch that were ever deemed canonical, yet how ſhall we 


from impure mixtures? It is ſo long ago ſince the originals 


holy ſcriptures were publiſhed; and the preſervation of 


lutions, 


Preface to his Commentary on the canticles. e De Civitate Dei, Lib. 
UI. Cap. 38. f Blackhall's Sufficiency. g Jenkins's Reaſonableneſs, Lib. II. 


Ks of ſo great antiquity, through ſo many changes and revo- 


were above vulgar capacities, or whether they were of the 


= 


at there was always therefore a diſtinction made between 
eſe two kinds of writing, by attributing the one to them 


nd by accounting the one ſerviceable for the illuſtration of 
\ccoRDING to this hypotheſis, the maintainers of the inte. 


of ſcripture are of opinion, that God Almighty muſt needs 
e ſo great a concern for the revelation of his will, efpecially 


ling the Jewiſh nation, they were ſuch hiſtorical tracts as 
„nor preſerved with the ſame care that 


le, that, if any books are wanting in the preſent catalogue, 
ey are either ſuch as never had the title of being canonical ; 


be ſatisfied that they all along have been preſerved free 


ere wrote ; they have paſſed through ſo many difterent 
lands, and been ſubjected to ſo many mens deſigns and tem- 
pers, that it is a thouſand to one but that they have been ſadly 
atered and corrupted?” &s It is a long while indeed ſince Not cor- 


rupted in 
the Old. 
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violence of war, and the malice of adverſaries, mult be thoy 


appointment to have it recorded in writing; it ſeems to bel 


alter any of thoſe eſſential points whereon our eternal ſalva 
depends. 


Old Teſtament; by inſerting a particular and ſtrict prohibiz 
in the law itſelf, i that no one ſhould preſume to add unto, | 


_ conſtant ſtudy, * to bind it, as it were, for a f. gn upon their ha 


I/, both in private to their families, and, after a more ſole 
manner, in the public congregations : all which could not © 
make them competent judges of the law, and enable them 
deſcry any change or bold! innovation that ſhould, at any 0 
attempt to creep into it. 


poſſible for any dangerous alterations to have been made with 
and zeal led them to correct any error in faith, as well a8 0 
able that any perſon would ever attempt ſuch adulterati 
where the copies were in ſo many hands, and ſo openly read: 
conſulted, that there was ſcarce any private perſon who mif 


not have known (if any ſuch thing had happened) when, 1 
wherein they had been corrupted. 


 lefs, unleſs it was ſometimes given to a very poor man tot 


— — — 
\ 
* 


Complete Body of Divinity. pn 
lutions, againſt all the injuries of time and i ignorance, again 


a certain indication (if the thing be true) of a wonderful piP"* 
dence concerning them: and to make it thought true, » we, 
to conſider that in theſe books is contained the charter of Ws 
ſalvation, and that, ſince it pleaſed God, of his infinite goodnt 
to make a public declaration thereof, and by perſons of his 


upon the ſame attribute to conſult the preſervation of it, oF * 
not to ſuffer any wicked men, or malignant ſpirits, to corrupt 


AND to this rnicyale we may obſerve, that, | beſides kat 
vidential care, which we may well ſuppoſe to go along with 
charter of grace, we find God making all proper proviſion 
the preſervation of it againſt all dangerous corruptions, int 


miniſh ought from it; by enjoining the people to make it th mm 


and as frontlets between their eyes, and to write it upon the | 
and gates of their houſes ; by requiring them to read it dilige 


1 To ſecure the other infoired writings, a continued fu 
ſion of prophets was of great ſervice : and it ſeems next to] 


detection and cenſure, ſo long as that order of men (whoſe al 


ruption in practice) was in being. Nor can we ſuppoſe i it pf 


„Nax, ſo far were the Jews from ſuffering corruptions 
creep into the holy ſeriptures, that, if but one word happe 
to be. altered in any copy, it was to be laid aſide as utterly 


to his family, upon condition that he brought it not with hm 

the ſynagogue, nor made any other uſe of it: and thought 

religious factions among the Jews were many times very 

lent, yet we no where find them accuſing or one another of 0 

A | rup! 

b Stillingfleet's Orig. 1 ; Deut. iv. 2. k Ibid. vi. 8, 1. 1Fid 
oy of Divinity. m * enkins“ 5 Neaſbnableneſs, Lib. II. 
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rting or falſifying ſcripture. Nay, out Saviour himſelf (who 
Wir equently reproves the Scribes and Phariſees for their tradi- 
as and falſe gloſſes) is never known to charge them with a- 
lterating the text itſelf ; which he certainly would have done, 
they been culpable in this reſpect. On the contrary, both 
and his apoſtles appeal to it as true and authentic, and bor- 
their proofs from it, in confirmation of the chriſtian faith 
EEC ᷣœ—ůi1 ro DR Tx 
x have an equal, at leaſt, if not a greater aſſurance, that Or New 
> writings of the New Teſtament could never, in any dan- Teſta- 
ous inſtances, be corrupted. For beſides that the books of pn 
ere kept, from the beginning, as a ſacred treaſure, with 
at care and reverence; were conſtantly read in chriſtian aſ- 
pblies, and ſoon tranſlated into moſt languages: beſides, that 
> primitive chriſtians choſe to 8 all manner of tor- 
nts rather than deliver up theſe books to be deſtroyed by 
jr perſecutors ; and were no leſs ſolicitous to ſecure them 
ainſt any attempts of heretics ; beſides, that great numbers of 
rned and inquiſitive men ſoon ſprung up in the church whoſe 
ateſt care it was to explain and vindicate theſe ſacred writ- 
xs, and to watch the enemy when he came to /ow tarts à- 
ng the wheat + beſides all this, I ſay, there ſeems to be a pro- 
lential deſign in . ſuffering ſo many controverſies to ariſe in 
very infancy of chriſtianity, which, however they might 
broil the peace of the church, had certainly an happy ten- 
ncy to ſecure the purity of thoſe records which compoſe the 
on of the New Teſtament. _ VV 
Tux orthodox were ſpies, as it were, upon the heretics, leſt 
ey ſhould add or mutilate any thing to ſerve their purpoſe, 
d countenance their errors; and the heretics, on the other 
nd, had a watchful eye upon the orthodox, leſt any of them, 
of a miſtaken zeal, ſhould make uſe of a pious fraud to- 
ards ſtrengthening their cauſe. And thus, while both par- 
s were vigilant and attentive to each others proceeding, it 
s impoſſible to make any material alterations in the word of 
od, without being detected and expoſed to the cenſure of the 
rid, Accordingly we may obſerve, that the alterations 
hich have crept into the holy ſcriptures are comparatively 
ry few, and no more than what might be expected from the 
pligence, and, in ſome caſes, the ignorance, and common in- 
mities of tranſcribers ; and (which is a matter of great com- 
t to us chriſtians) many of * the various readings of the 
ew Teſtament are either of no moment, as lying in ſynony- 
dus words, and expletive particles, or elſe are ſuch apparent 
ata as any common reader may diſcern and correct. Nay, 
ere is hardly one text which concerns an article of faith that 1 
s ſuch a different reading as is contrary to ſound doctrine; 1 
You, 1. „ 1 
u Vid. Mills's Prolegomena. Be | . 
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be acknowledged a remarkable inſtance of a fig 


As to its 


A Complete Body of Divinity, Patti 
or if it be thought contrary, is not the/ ſame doctrine taug 
in ſo many ſeveral places of ſcripture, that the different req 
ing of one or two texts can be no prejudice to the conſtant i 
nor and undoubted reading of the other. 
Axor the many other arguments then of the truth and y 
thority of the holy ſcriptures, I can hardly account this the ef 
confiderable, viz. that, whereas the laws of the wiſeſt legiſlat 
of the molt powerful and flouriſhing nations have feldom oy 
lived the fate of the particular kingdoms and ſtates, for whit 
they were contrived ; the Holy Bible has continued fo int 
under all accidents and revolutions of affairs, and efcaped wil 
ſo inconſiderable variations in the many copies and verſions e 
tant of it, in different ages, and different countries, in compar 
ſon of the corruptions ſo frequent in human writings, that it ni 
a ſignal providenceh 
the preſervation of it, whereby it has plainly aſſerted its auth 
rity, and declared it to be the genuine word of God, 


LEGS WM" 
: Of the Exc ELLEN CI of SCRIPTU FIR: . 


nieder 12 4 1 were, of the book of God; we come now to open it at 


doctrinal 
points. 


conſider its inward excellencies, both as to the matter whichi 
contains, and manner wherein it is compoſed, = _ 
„ THAT there is one only living and true God, an immorti 
independent, all- ſufficient, ſelf. ſubſiſtent ſpirit ; of infinite power 
| knowledge, and wiſdom ; of infinite goodneſs, juſtice, and truth 
and all other poſſible perfections: that, though this Being wa 
infinitely happy in his own immenſe and tranſcendent excelle 
cies, yet, to communicate of his goodneſs to others, he wi 
pleaſed to frame the world, with all the excellent furniture wt 
behold in it: That the ſame Being who created all things! 
the word of his power, and upholds and preſerves them by i 
. continual concourſe, does, by his all- wiſe providence, perpeti 


ally rule and direct the ſame, from the beginning of the worl 


to its final period: that, after the formation of the earth, Mi 


created man, at firſt upright and innocent, and placed him in a 
happy ſtate of paradiſe, where he enjoyed plenty of all good thing 
without labour or ſorrow : that man, thus created, ſoon fe 

from his rectitude, and miſerably defaced the image of God upd 

his ſoul, by liſtening to the temptation of Satan, and wiltul 
_ difobeying the divine command: that, after the firſt entrand 
of fn into the world, men by degrees corrupted themſelve 
till, in puniſhment for their incorrigibleneſs, God brought upd 
them a general flood which deſtroyed them all, except 10 
| / | | ; 3 _ a perſon 
0 Clarke's Evidence. 


wp IV. af the Holy Scriptures. 
ſons, left to repleniſh the world : that, after the fleod, God 
e particular revelations of his will to the patriarchs, and gave 
preis laws to the nation of the Jews, conſiſting, in a great 


ſure, of rites and ceremonies, which were typical of a better 
enant, and pointed out the tranſactions of the Meſſias: that, 


1 ſent his only begotten Son, to be this Meſſias and Saviottr of 
world, to take upon him our human nature, in order to make 
Il revelation of his will, and offer a perfect ſatisfaction for 


t, in purſuance to this miſſion, Chriſt preached this divine 
rine for our inſtruction, and wrought many miracles in at- 
ation of it; lived for fome time a life of innocence for our e- 


n; and, after a ſhort time, returned to life again for our 
ification.;z converſed forty days upon earth for the confir- 


ancement of our intereſt ; and, not long aſter, ſent down 


all ages of the church: that God has deterwined a day 
erein he will judge the world in righteouſneſs by his Son, 
r Saviour Chriſt, whom he hath appointed to that office, in 


raiſed again, and have all its parts, however diſperſed, re- 


erlaſting burning: that the righteous ſhalt be caught up into 
clouds, and return triumphant with Chriſt into heaven, while 


e wicked are left behind to ſink into the general conflagration 


Tazss are ſome of the great principles of our faith, and the 
ndamental verities of our religion; which are originally fetch- 


on of them) are encouragements to all virtue and 1 of 
ing, being not deſigned to gratify mens idle curioſities, but to 
lore them to their primitive ſtate, and to eſtabliſh upon earth 
practice of univerſal righteoufneſs, which would have been 


5 5 of ſaints in heaven. . 
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the folneſs of time, which his infinite wiſdom had determined, 
and ſo become a conſtant Mediator between God and man: 


ple, ſuffered a death of pain and ignominy for our redemp- 


tion of our faith; then viſibly aſcended into heaven, for the 


bleſſed Spirit for the comfort and ſanctification of his ſervants 


der to reward every man according to his works: that, pre- 
pus to his judgment, the ſoul ſhall not only ſurvive the body, 
| exiſt in a ſtate of ſeparation ; but even the body itſelf ſhall 


red to their proper texture: and laſtly, that, after the reſur- 
tion and general jadgment, every one ſhall receive a ſentence, 
ording to his paſt behaviour; they that have done well to 
into everlaſting happineſs, and they that have done evil into 


hich immediately enſues, and which, as ſome imagine, is to be 


WP from the Holy Bible, are eſtabliſhed and confirmed there by 
nſwerabie arguments, and (what is not the leaſt commenda- 


e religion! of men (had they continued innocent) in aradiſe ; 
hich now is the religion of angels, and hereafter will be the 


HZ three great things of more particular concern for us to And 
wow are the nature of God, as it ſtands related to us; the tical. 
rey 5 e 
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92 po A Complete Body of Divinity. Part 

nature of our duty in our ſeveral capacities ; and the nature 

the world, wherein we are to ſojourn : and of all theſe f 

ſcripture has made a full diſcovery, in order to teach us the m 

thod of pleaſing him, the method of comporting ourſelves di 

2 and of paſſing through our preſent ſtate with comfort x 

| | be 1 „5 

en _ . Tur nature of God is certainly a ſubject of vaſt con 

Cod. quence for us to know: and herein the holy ſcriptures have 

celled all that was ever wrote, by giving us the cleareſt ma 

feſtations of his divine attributes; by diſplaying his juſtice in h 

ſevere denunciations againſt ſin, and remarkable judgments uy 

obſtinate offenders; by declaring his holineſs in the rules of po 

living, and the exact precepts of morality that he has ſet u 

and by magnifying his mercy and goodneſs in many plac 

wherein he ſhews us » with what condeſcenſion he intreay 

and with what importunity he wooes mens ſouls to be rec 

_ Elled to him; with what favour he embraces, with what te 

derneſs he chaſtiſes, with what bowels he pities thoſe that han 

choſen him to be their God; with what power he ſupports, vi 

what wiſdom he directs, with what cordials he refreſhes th 

| ſouls of ſuch as are dejected under a ſenſe of his diſpleaſure 

and the conſideration of their ſins : above all, where he dec 

unto us that miracle of divine philanthropy, the ſending his du 

into the world to ſave ſinners, and to procure their parda 

their peace, their ſanctification, adoption, and admiſſion intoa 

 Tnheritance that fadeth not away, reſerved for them in the high 
1 e e 

Nav, the holy ſcriptures not only deſcribe theſe attribut 

of God, but they exemplify them likewiſe by inſtances of i 

kinds. They give us abundant proofs of his ſeverity and ve 

geance againſt profligate offenders, and as frequent tokens ai 

_ aſſurances of his great love and kindneſs towards thoſe that lea 

an holy and religious life. They ſet before us the moſt con 

ſpicuous acts of his providence, in reference both to bad al 

good inen, that by the one we may be deterred from the v 

of vice, and by the other encouraged to proceed in virtue: al 

it is by them that we may obſerve and admire his wonderful 

preſervation of his ſervants in all ages of the world, and tak 

notice, at the ſame time, of the variety of thoſe evils and cab 

mities which he inflicts upon ſuch as are contumacious and d 

_ obedient to his will: and therefore, if acquaintance with Go 

and his dealings with men be a thing deſireable to human n 

ture, we have all the reaſon in the world to admire the excl 

lency, and adore the fulneſs of the ſcriptures which give us 

large and ſo complete an account of his nature and perfection 

Of our- 2. Tas, knowledge of ourſelves, and of our duty, is anothe 

ſelves. point of ſingular importance for us to be acquainted with; a 
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IV. Of the Hoh Scriptures. 2 
is the word of God is far from being defective. For it not 
teaches us how vile we are in our original duſt, but how 


minds; the nature and working of that corruption which 


ur paſſions, the diſtempers of our wills, and the deceitfulneſs 
r hearts; and for each of theſe it preſcribes proper. duties, 


fall. For its injunctions relate not only to our outward 


idle and vain, much leſs impious and profane, but ſeaſoned 


, of purity, poverty, and reſignation of ſpirit, not only re- 
in the ſecret thoughts and purpoſes, but curb the wiſhes and 
es, and temper the inordinate paſſions and affections of our 


but, in what relation ſoever we ſtand towards one another, 
ther as huſbands and wives, as maſters and ſervants, as pa- 
ts and children, as ſuperiors, equals, or inferiors, it furniſhes 
with leſſons of behaviour, and inſtructions proper for our 


Reet, nite 

dents we meet with in it, is another ſubject of vaſt impor- 
ce for us to be well acquainted with, in order to make our 
lage through it eaſy and delightful ; and of this the ſcriptures 


y of the gay things which it preſents us with are but empty 


idly abundance, is a clog to a virtuous mind, and exceſs of 


that croſſes and afflictions are not evil in themſelves, but of. 


Stillingfleet's Orig. Sacrz. s Edwards's Excellency of the Holy Scriptures. 
Jackſon, Vol. I. Lib. I. i; | 


— 


h viler we made ourſelves by our defection. It diſcovers 
true cauſe of all that diſorder and diſcompoſure which is in 


our members; the folly of our imaginations, the unrulineſs 


edicines to recover us from the bruiſes we contracted by 


ons, requiring us to be holy in all manner of converſation; 

r and temperate in the conduct of ourſelves; and juſt and 
itable, meek and affable in our intercourſe with others; 
t they lay hold on our tongue, expecting that our words be 


falt, and ſavouring of piety, that they may miniſter grace unto 
hearers. Nay, they extend themſelves to the very heart, 
| by the evangelical precepts of love, patience, - and ſelf-de- 


ox is it only in a private capacity that the ſcripture conſiders 


pective conditions; inſomuch, that if men would but apply 
heir minds to ſtudy the ſcripture (as a reverend divine ex- 
preſſes himſelf) and obſerve their own and other mens courſe 
df life, experience would teach them that there is no eſtate 
dn earth, or human buſineſs in chriſtendom this day on foot, 
dut what has a ruled caſe in ſcripture for their iſſue and 


. Once more, the knowledge of the world, and the various Of the 


e us a true landſcape and diſcovery. For they teach us that 


dbles, and mere conceits, and caſtles in the air: they teach us | 
t proſperity is not always good that plenty of riches, and 


alures a aue deſtruction to ſpiritual joys. They inform 


times medicinal to us, and conducive to our ſpiritual health ; 
5 3 that 
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that they are not the puniſhments of an angry judge, but! 


prepare us for happineſs hereafter. | 


aſſuring us that the affiiftions which heaven ſends upon 


thus moderating our paſſions and peeviſh reſentments, d 
make our paſſage through this world quiet and eaſy; and preſe 
ing us with ha delightful proſpect of anether, make our a 

out of it full of comfort and immortality : upon which account 


de:ĩells us, that u all ſcripture is given by inſpiration of God, an 
. profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correc: ton, for inf ru 
15 righteouſneſs, that the man of Cod, or the man that deſignj 
hve godly, may be perfect, throughty en une all g 

| : Works, © 
Of all: 


ther parts 
of learn- 


gardening, huſbandry, paſturage of cattle, &c. But that 
the politer arts and ſciences like wiſe, ſuch as poetry and mi 


kinds, the arts of war, and ornaments of peace, are primarih 
be founct in this book : that it is, in ſhort, not only a record 


ever; and that he who affects to appear in the capacity d 
f ſcholar „either as a critic, a chronologer, an hiſtorian, a poet, 
| orator, a diſputant, a lawyer, a ſtateſman, a pleader, « 


As to its Bur though the ſcriptures be full and plenteous enough! 


manner 


of com- 


ban 


„ pare them) is far from coming up to what the eloquent 
4 that elegance of figures, that n of method, that 


_ © ſomething flat, and lan, and dark, and immethodical, 0 


origin of the world, the rife of the feveral nations upon 


A Complete Body of Divinity. Pm 
chaſtiſements of a tender father, which, patiently ſubmitte 
will be of kingular ſervice to promote holinefs in us now, ay 

IT nus the holy ſcriptures reconcile our minds to the mi 
and calamities which are our common allotment in life, and 4 


the ſpirit of diſcontent which they are too apt to engender 


are mtended for our good ; are indeed tokens of God's fang 
and (if rightly improved) of our deſignation to eternal bliſs, 


word of God is not badly characterifed by the apoſtle, whe 


Nay farther, had I hong to gratify the * I mi 


ſhew that in theſe ſacred volumes we have not only the 

earth, and the firſt inſtitution of civil government; not only 
earlieſt account of all uſeful callings and employments ; ſuch 
hiftory and geography, phyſic, anatomy, and philoſophy of 


all the moſt antient learning, but a magazine of all learning wh 


preacher, muſt not be unacquainted with this inexhauſtible fu 


the matter which they contain; yet do they deſerve the f 
commendation for the manner wherein they are wrote? 
« divine compoſition, one would think, ſhould have every ti 
that is great and noble in it; and yet the Bible (if we a 


« Rome and Athens has formerly produced; Where is tl 
ready flow and copiouſneſs of words, that ſublimity of thou 


priety and perſpecuity of expreſſion, ſo remarkable in tie 
“ heathen writers? no ſigns of theſe; but, on the cont! 


u 2 Tim. Ui, 16, 1 


b. IV. EY of the Holy Scriptures. 
run FRY the whole, which cannot give half that plea- 
ire to a ſpirituous reader, as thoſe exquilite compoſitions of 


ully or Demoſthenes.“ 
#19 is an objection made by ſome, who ſeem not to deny 


ral branches wherein it ſeems to affect them, | 
SEC T. Iv. 


the 81 11K and EL o v ve E 6f the HoLy 
SCRIPTURES. | 


HATEVER opinion wie may have of hide; or 
| how entertaining ſoever its charms may be, yet we 
ly miſtake the matter if we think it any way eſſential in 
e compoſitions. The deſign of God in recording his laws 
inform our underſtandings, and cure our paſſions, and rec- 


In what form of language the preſcription be given. = We 
er expect that a phylician's recipe ſhould be wrote in a Ci- 
nian {tile ; and if a lawyer has made us a firm conveyance 
eſtate, we never inquire what elegancies there are in the 


gs than theſe ; when he is delivering the terms of our ſal. 
on, and pr elcribing the rules of our duty, why ſhould we 

him to inſiſt on the niceties of ſtile and diction, and rather 
account it a diminution of his authority to be elaborate i in 


of heaven, and the torments of hell to command our atten- 
, and affect our paſſions? theſe are matters wherein every 
is concerned : and, as the word of God was recorded for the 
eral benefit of mankind, the greatelt part of which is per- 
ly ignorant of rhetoric; ſo, had it been dreſſed up with all 
embelliſhments of that art, a few oratorical ears muſt only 
e been pratified, while the ignorant and unlearned (which 
e np the generality) had been quite rejected; and yet God 
{elf has told us, that not many wiſe after the 2 i many 
ty, not many noble are called; that he hath choſen the fooliſh 
weak things of the world to confound the hirong aud mighty; 
the baſe things, and things that are deſpiſed, has he choſen, 
, and things that are not ; to bring to Lough 2 that are, 
no fleſh fhould glory in bis preſence. 

. Wx run into another miſtake, when we judge of the com- 


| there 
= Nicholls's Conference, Lib. II. y 1 Cor. 1. 26, Rec. 


divine authority of the holy ſcriptures, yet are not ſo well 
ainted with the manner of their compoſition: and therefore, 85 
ve a ſatisfactory anſwer to it, we thall conſider i it in che 


Miſtaken 


notion of 


— 


our wills; and if this end be but attained, it is no great mat- 


Wing. When God intends therefore to do for us far greater 


es, when he has the momentous iſſues of another life, the 


tion of the holy ſcripture from the tranſlation we read it in, 
not from its original; For, beſides that in every language 


— — 


— 
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| there are certain peculiar graces in the contexture of the y 
and the cadence of periods, which are all loſt in the tranſi 


another: beſides that in antient writings, ſuch as the Bible 
there are alluſions to many rites and cuſtoms which are noy; 


tracking from the original: beſides all this, I ſay, the tranſl 
themſelves have not a little contributed to make the ſtile of WP" 
 facred writings appear leſs advantageous, ſometimes by miſt 
the ſenſe of a word that is of various ſignifications, and, 2 


whereas other tranſlators have taken a liberty to accommg 
the beauties of the languages whereinto they tranſlate to 
| idioms of that wherein their author wrote, theſe have thoug 
themſelves reſtrained from uſing ſuch freedom in a divine a 
poſition, and have therefore left ſeveral Hebraic, and other 
reign phraſes in their verſion, which ſeem very uncouth, i 


the original: and yet we may obſerve, that the moſt eleg 


piece of oratory that ever yet was framed, if we render 
terally, and not give it the true caſt of the language where 


quence to any nation, and make the ſpecimens which Rome: 
Athens have given us the ſtandard of it. For, as every! 


ſure; ſo may it, in compoſition, diſpoſe of thoſe words, 


| meaſure are derived from Greek and Latin, make them | 
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like the ſpirit of eſſences by being poured out of one veſſe 


ſolete ; and for this reaſon muſt needs ſeem flat and jejy 


b though when they were in uſe, had a great deal of ſpiri ni 
brightneſs in them : = beſides that the Hebrew (wherein a g 


part of the Old Teſtament, and ſome of the New was writs 
is a language of a particular calt, and contains expreſſions yh 
ſtrength and beauty can no more be tranſlated into another 
guage, than the water of a diamond can be painted without 


times, by adhering too religiouſly to the letter of the text.] 


give the reader, who can look no farther, a very odd notion 


we are admitting it, will loſe all its Tre, and you witht 
ſame diſadvantage. 
3. WE run into a farther miſtake ſtill, when: we confine 


tion is miſtreſs of its own words, to uſe or diſuſe them at pl 


mould them into what contexture it thinks proper; which d 
texture, when uſed by men of the beſt parts and learning, m 
certainly be accounted the current eloquence of the nation, | 
indeed, in theſe European countries, whoſe languages in a g 


pattern for our imitation, and account them the ſtandard of p 
fection: but there is no reaſon why the eaſtern nations, wil 
languages have no affinity with theirs, ſhould do the ſame ; mi 
leſs is it reaſonable to expect it in writers who lived long! 
fore theſe Greek and Latin authors, we ſo much admire, wt 
born. It is ſufficient for them that they wrote according 
the faſhionable and eſteemed eloquence of their own times; | 
that the Holy Ghoſt ſhould inſpire them with forms of exprc 

aaa 


2 bone of the Stile of s cripture, a Nicholls's Conference, Vol. I. 
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"ted to the modern taſte, and ſuch as were utterly unknown 
he countries where they lived, is a thing that can never en- 
into any ſober man's conſideration, I 
ſes was bred up in all the refined learning and wiſdom of the 
yptians; ſince Solomon was excellent in all kinds of knowledge, 


dean ſages ; we have all the reaſon imaginable to believe, 
t they wrote according to the perfection of ſtile which was 
n in uſe ; that, though their eloquence differs from ours, yet 


ing brevities, and inconnected tranſitions, wherein the nature 
their true ſublime did conſiſt. 0 
HESE obſervations being premiſed, if we ſhould now conſi- 


fair a claim to this perfection as any heathen compoſition 


niſh us with? 4 Where is there an hiſtory written more 


e more nobly and loftily than that of the creation of the 
rid ? Where are the great leſſons of morality inculcated 


dns of Chriſt, and the writings of his apoſtles) as in the 


n, thankſgiving, vows, and praiſes, ſo practically taught us as 
the book of the Pſalms? Where are the rules of wiſdom and 


on, and the choice ſentences of his Eccleſiaſtes ? Where is vice 
d impiety of all kinds more juſtly- diſplayed, and more fully 
nfuted, than in the threats and admonitions of the prophets ? 


ewing his jealouſy, and the abhorrence he has to admit any 


foritup, which required them to give their ſons and their daugh- 
4 unto devils * And where can we find a more lively repreſen- 
0L; 4. RL N 


b Boyle of the file of Scripture. c Rhet. Lib. I. C. 2. d Du pues Hliſtory 
ue Canon of Scripture, e Eflays on Natural and Revealed Religion. 


the nature of eloquence in general (as Ariti otle has de- 

d it to be a faculty of perſuaſion, which Cicero makes to 
ſilt in three things, inſtructing, delighting, and moving our 
der or hearer's mind) we ſhall find the holy ſcriptures laying 


ply and naturally (unleſs it be the goſpels) and at the ſame 


th ſuch earneſtneſs and perſpicuity (except in the ſer- 


partner in his worſhip, and by ſnhe wing the cruelty of idol- 


he truth is, » ſince 


in a manner idolized by the - eaſtern world; and {ince 
niel's promiſing youth was improved by the learning of the 


excellent in its kind; and if we have other notions of it, it 
only becauſe we are unacquainted with thoſe bold allego- 
, and figurative ways of diſcourſe, thoſe dark ſentences, ſur- 


1. As to the matter of inſtruction, where can we meet with Theftile 
h a plain repreſentation of things in point of hiſtory, and of ſerip- 


f 5 | Ge Es | „ ture in- 
h cogent arguments in point of precept, as the holy ſcriptures g 


ructive. 


ole book of Deuteronomy ? Where is the whole myſtery of 
votion, in the ſeveral forms of confeſſion, petition, ſupplica- 


dence ſo convincingly laid down as in the Proverbs of Solo- 


[hat arguments, for inſtance, can be urged more POWer ful . 
gunſt idolatry than thoſe we meet with in their writings: by 
ewing the unity of God from his creation of the univerſe; by 


tation 
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FS; with part of it he eateth fleſh ; yea, he warmeth himſelf 


when there is nothing in it ſuperfluous, nothing defett 
the expreſſion high and noble, and the deſign juſt and great, 


; painted ornaments, nor carr we think it a defect in eloquey 


are propoſed ; its deſcriptions hit nature, and are genuine; 
compariſons are ſometimes bold (ſuch as eaſtern nations are; 
_ cuſtomed to) but always juſt and noble; and its whole {ti 
| beautified, and ſet off with eaſy and ſignificant metaphor, 


if to talk great and noble things in plain familiar language 


to cloath his divine doctrines in parables, and borrowed u. 
| known to his hearers, that thereby he might work the m 


bring them to an affe&tionate er. of the things of God, a 
the great concerns of eternity. 


it than the ſcriptures ? ? for what do the little warmths wit 
may be raiſed in the fancy, b F an artificial compoſure and ve 


they repreſent the frightful juſtice of an angry God to ſtubbe 


with the ſcripture-motives of heaven and hell which prels 


A Complete Body of Divinity. | Par 
tation of the ſottiſhneſs of idol-worſhip than in that fa 
FE of Iſaiah f, where the ſame carpenter that hewel 

is ſo {ſtupid as to worſhip it: He burneth part of it jy 


ſaith, Aba! I am warm, I have ſeen the fire; and the reſd 
thereof he maketh a god, he falleth down and prayeth um 
ſaying, Deliver me, for thou art my Cod. 

s 2. As to the matter of pleaſing, this may be done eil 
by real beauties, or by falſe charms. A diſcourſe pleaſes by 
true beauty; when every thing is ſuitable to perſons and thin 


pleaſes by falſe charms, when it is accompanied with vain ff 
riſhes, a borrowed. luſtre, and compariſons, and metaphors w 
much affected. The holy ſcripture indeed pretends not to th 


that it wants them, ſince it has a ſufficient ſtock of native bea 
to recommend it. Its hiſtory pleaſes by its exactnefs; its 
ſtructions delight by reaſon of the lively manner wherein f 


both give a luſtre to the expreſſion, and accommodate the l 
neſs of the ſentiment to the loweſt capacity. » The truthi 


the height of the art of eloquence, our Saviour's ſkill, as1 
as condeſcenſion can never be ſufficiently admired, i who d. 


of his alluſions from very vulgar things, ſuch as were u 


powerfully on them, and, by diſcourſing on obvious matt 


3. As to the matter of moving the paſſions, if this be all 
of true eloquence, what book in the world is better fitted ot 


mence of ſtile ſignify to thoſe ſtrong impulſes and movem: 
which the holy Ac make upon good mens ſouls, n 


offenders, and the bowels of his compaſhon” and unſpeakil 
kindneſs to true penitents, and faithful ſervants? What are th 
ordinary incitements which profane orators uſed to comp 


hard upon our n that, When duly attended to, there iᷣ 
5 withſtand 


F Iſa. xliv. TR 17. g Du Pin's Hiſtory of the Canon of Seripture. | 
cholls s Conference. i Edwards of ond Stile of een, 1555 
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tanding them. Cicero, with all his eloquence, would 
e have made ſo hardened a ſinner as Felix tremble : and 
d there is ſomething of that maſculine force and energy in 
t Paul's ſpeeches, and ſome of his epiſtles, as tranſcends the 
jon rules of art, and is inimitable; inſomuch, could men be 
haded to peruſe theſe, and other por tions of the word of 
with the ſame critical obſervation that they do ſome pro- 
authors, I am apt to think that moſt of the applauded 


eriod, and magnificence of ſtile, equalled, if not excelled, - 
at ſacred volume. And for a proof of this, let us look a 
into ſome of thoſe figures and deſcriptions, and other or- 
ents of ſpeech, which (notwithſtanding the diſadvantage of 
anſlation) are obſervable almoſt in every page. 


nembers of a period begin with the ſame word. The fi 
th uprightly ; he that backbiteth not with his tongue ; he that 


neuer be moved. The regular oradation from one thing 


nber of the period, which the rhetoricians term their climax, 


experience hope, and hope maketh us not aſhamed, is no bad 
imen of the one; and that remarkable paſſage in the front 
dt John's firſt e piſtle : That which. was from the beginning, 
h we have Ray which we have ſeen with dur eyes, which we 
r looked upon, and our hands have handled of the word of life, 
complete example of the other, Here is an exact gradation 


it is overlooked, becauſe it is found in the apoſtle. 


ed theirs as well. = He that killeth an ox is as if be ſlew a 
; he that ſacrificeth a lamb, as if he cut off- a dog's neck, 


of all figures, that whereon the poets and orators love to 
ll, and are luxuriant in, is the h ypotypoſis, or lively deſcrip- 
; and yet we ſhall hardly find in the beſt claſſical author 
[thing Te, | in this Los ker to the Egyptians deſtruc- 
tion 


k Nicholl $ Conference. 1 Rom. v. 3, 4, 5. m Ifaiab Ixvj. 3. 
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ties would be found, the juſtneſs of expreſſion, and cadence 


Ir is looked upon as a very florid figure in rhetoric, 3 Figurative, 


led anaphora : and yet, if I miſtake not, the fifteenth Pfalm 
ds us a very beautiful paſſage of this kind : Lord, who ſhall 
e in thy tabernacle ? Who ſhall dwell in thy holy hill ? he that 


ureth them that fear the Lord; he that fweareth to his own 
, and changeth not ; he that putteth not out his money to uſury, = 
taketh reward againſt the innocent ; he that does theſe things 


nother, and the gradual increaſe of the ſenſe through every ; 


auxeſis, are juſtly eſteemed very beautiful figures ; and yet 
wing that tribulation worketh patience,and patience experience, 


dugh all the degrees of certainty; hearing, ſeeing, looking 
n, and handling; and had this ſentence occurred in Cicero, 
ould not have paſſed without. a curious comment, though 


HE old orators take a great pride i in ranging finely their an- 
eta: and I cannot ſee but that the ſacred writers have ma- 


2 offereth an oblation, as 57 he offered fwines blood, Ke.. 
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tion in the Red-ſea, related in = the ſong of Moſes and Mir 
to the deſcription of the leviathan in Job; to the deſcent of q 
and a ſtorm at ſea, i in the » Pſalmiſt; the intrigues of an x 
terous woman in à Proverbs z to the Pride of the Jewiſh 1a 
in Iſaiah; and the plague of locuſts i in * Joel, which are 
preſented like the ravaging of a country, and ſtorming of aq 
by an army: # fire devoureth before them, and behind th 
flame burneth ; the land is as the. garden of Eden before f 
and behind them a deſolate wilderneſs, and nothing ſhall eſe 
them. Before their face people ſhall be pained, all faces ſhall 
ther blackneſs - they ſhall run like mighty men; they ſhall cj 
the wall like men of war; they ſhall march every one in his 
and they ſhall not break their ranks. They ſhall run to and 
in the cy they ſhall run upon the wall: they ſhall climb up 
the houſes ; they Shall enter into the winds like a thief, h 
The deſcription 1 is more remarkable, becauſe the analogy is« 
ried quite through without ſtraining, and the whole proce 
a conquering army, in the manner of their march, deſtrgi 
the proviſion, and burning the country; in the horror «i 
people, the ſcaling the walls, breaking into houſes, and rum 
about the vanquiſhed city, is ſet as it were before our eyes 
THERE is nothing wherein the profeſſors of ſtile endean 
to exert themſelves, and to ſhew the full force of their t 
quence ſo much as in the repreſentation of a battle or com 
u and yet what ſtrains of wit or eloquence can draw ſuch an i 
of a glorious combatant as what we find in * Iſaiah, in the 
ſcription he gives us of our Saviour's bloody but victorious 
flict upon the croſs? Who is he who cometh from Edom, v i 
dyed garments from Bozrah ? This that is glorious in hit 
parel, travelling in the greatneſs of his ſtrength * (Anſw.) |, 
Speak in righteouſneſs, mighty to ſave. ( ueſt,) Wher ut 
thou red in thy ap 7 and thy garments like him that trea 
in the wine-preſs 5 (Anſw.) 1 9 0 trodden the wine-preſs al 
and of the people there was none with me + For I will tread i 
in mine anger, and trample them in my fury, and their blood] 
be ſprinkled upon my garments, and I will ſtain all my rai 
I looked, and there was none to help, and. I wondered that i 
was none to uphold : therefore mine own arm wrought ſaludl 
unto me, and my fury it upheld me and I will tread dou 
people in mine anger, and make them drunk inmy fury, and In 
bring down their {irength -to the earth, A nobler image 
hardly be formed of a conqueror beſmeared with blood, glut 
with revenge, and panting, and beſtriding his proſtrate ene 
in the ſight of two armies: the character of /Eneas ( | 
drawn by Virgil) in his combat with Turnus is nothing d 
; nn to the life and Of IO of this. 
| TRANSLATIO! 


n Exod. xv. © o Chap. xli. p Pſa. xviij, and cvii. 9 Chap. vii. Tr 4 
s Chap. ii. 3, &c. t Eſſays on Natural and Revealed a u Chap. l 
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turn of a period, or the majeſty of ſtile ; and yet we may - 
ture to maintain, that, in St Paul's writings (even according 


uch magnificence and ſublimity of expreſſion, and as true a 
ence of period, even according to the niceſt rules of rheto- 
as in the moſt celebrated compoſitions of the heathens. To 
nation one for all, which is the place where the apoſtle un- 
takes the * vindication of himſelf : / hereinſoever any is bold, 
eat fooliſhly, J am bold alſo. Are they Hebrews? So am I. 
they Iſraelites ? So am I. Are they the ſeed of Abraham? 
am J. Are they the miniſters of Chriſt? I ſpeak as a fool, I 
more; in labours more abundant; in ſiripes above meaſure ; ' 
pri ſons more frequent ; in deaths often, Of the Jews five times 


e was a ſtoned ; thrice I ſuffered ſhipwreck ; a night and a day 
que been in the deep. In journeyings often ; in perils of waters, 
perils of robbers, in perils by my own countrymen, in perils by the 
When, in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderneſs, in perils 
the ſea, in perils among falſe brethren ; in wearineſs and pain- 
Ineſs, in watchings often; in hunger and thirſt, in faſ1ings 
ten; in cold and nakedneſs ; beſides the things that are without, 
ut which cometh upon me daily, the care of all the churches. 
therto the diviſion and cadence of every period has been very 
etorical, conſonant to the niceſt ear, and the matter through- 
t truly noble ; but, in the next verſe, the apoſtle's eloquence. 
ſtill more ſurpriſing : ho is weak, and I am not weak? Who 
offended, and I burn not? If I muf! needs glory, I will glory of 
things which concern my infirmities, Here the heroicalneſs 
the apoſtle's religion inſpires his ſtile with a new degree of 
blimity, and gives it ſuch a turn of grandeur, and nobleneſs 
thought, as is inimitable by pagan eloquence, Thoſe infir- 
ties which a pagan would have palliated by little extenuations, 
r fear of impairing his reputation and affected fame, qur apoſtle 
lues himſelf upon as the glory of his religion, and the brave 


ſpenſation, which the heathen morality knew nothing of. 

FROM theſe few examples (for it would be endleſs to proceed 
inſtances of this kind) it appears that the holy ſcriptures are 
from being defective in point of eloquence; and (what is a 
culiar commendation of them) » their ſtile is not only full of 


an humble ſpirit ; but at all times ſo proper, and adapted 
ſuch 


a. 2 Ia. lvii. 15. 


— 


— 


RANSLATIONS, as we ſaid before, are a great detriment to Ele 


ur vulgar tranſlation) there are ſeveral paſſages that have 


eived I forty ſtripes ſave one; thrice was I teaten with rods ; © 


nqueſt of the fleſh by the grace of God, under the chriftian 


ateful variety, ſometimes majeſtic, as becomes = that high and 
ly One that inhabiteth eternity; ſometimes ſo low as to anſwer 
e other part of his character, who dwelleth with him that is 


the ſeveral ſubje&s they treat of, that when they ſpeak of 


xa Cor. 3; 21, Ec. y Lively Oracles, by the author of the Whole Duty of 
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Method, 


vented. 


ſchool in the way of their education, We indeed in Europe, 


ſorted under proper heads: but the eaſtern nations who were 


Not requj- formalities of its exordiums, ratios, and confirmations. And i 
ſidte in the 


| holy ſerip- think that God Almighty's methods ought to be. confined to hu- 


tures. 


| conceptions, might be improper and injurious to his, whole 


ſuch things as God would not have men to pry into, they 
wrap them up in clouds and thick darkneſs, by that means, 9 
deter inquuſitive man (as he did at Sinai) from breaking into the 
mount; when they ſpeak of things of a middle nature (which 
may be uſeful to ſome, but not indiſpenſibly neceſſary to al) 
they leave them more acceſſible, yet not ſo obvious as to he 


as are neceſſary for every one to know, there they are as plan 


modeſt chriſtian, » and, in this reſpect, reſemble the fulneſs q 


when in- 


to obſerve in their writings; but it is unreaſonable to expet 
that other nations ſhould bind themſelves up to the ſame rule 


% 
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within every man's reach; but when they ſpeak of ſuch truth 


as poſſible, and condeſcenſive to the meaneſt capacity; it bein 
agreeable to the wiſdom and goodneſs of God that what he 
has made the revelation of his will ſhould contain an exercit 
for all ſorts of readers, to humble the learned, and inſtruc the 


a river wherein the lamb may quench its thirit, and yet the 
largeſt elephant not be able to exhauſt it. = 


4% - oi re 


Of the METHOD and PERsPICUITY of the Hot 
ͤõͤö;L[50yH 16 9 Moni i ; 185 
N TEVER opinion we may have of method, as vey 
Y conducive to the clearneſs and perſpicuity of diſcourſe, 
yet we cannot but know that this artificial way of writing ws 
an invention but of a modern date, in compariſon of the time 
when ſome books of this ſacred volume were wrote. It ws 
a kind of art or ſcience firſt invented and cultivated at Athen; 
and the rules of it were laid down by philoſophers for author 


which they were utter 1 to, and were never taught u 


who have taken our examples from Greece, can hardly rea 
any thing with pleaſure that is not digeſted into order, and 


uſed to a free way of diſcourſe, and never cramped their notion 
by methodical limitations, would have deſpiſed a compoſition d 
this kind as much as we do a ſchool-boy's theme, with all the 


this was no precedent for other nations, à much leſs can we 


man laws, which, being deſigned for the narrowneſs of out 


thoughts are as far above ours as the heavens are higher that 

the earth, | 3 „ 

ux truth is, inſpiration is in ſome meaſure: the language 
of another world, and carries in it the reaſoning of ſpirits, Which, 
a Exod xx. 18. b Boyle of the Stile of Scripture. c Nicholls's Conference 

à Boyle of the Stile of Scripture, e Nicholls's Conference. | 


aps IV. 3 f the Holy Scriptures, | 
*hout controverſy, is vaſtly different from ours. We indeed, 


bort them out into diſtin partitions, and conſider them by 


ne to a tolerable conception of them: but there is no cauſe 
chink that pure ſpirits do reaſon after this manner. Their 


aſs of rational inferences at once ; and have no need of thoſe 


tue methodical diſtinctions which oftentimes help the imperfec- 
on of our intellects. Now, though we do not aſſert that the 
0 


5 4 nguage of the holy ſcripture is an exact copy of the reaſoning 
3 f e 


2 etain ſome ſmall reliſh. of it, as books tranſlated into another 


ence it comes to paſs, that, though the Holy Ghoſt does vouch- 
ce to ſpeak in the language of men; yet, in his divine compo 
Wcions, there are ſome traces to be found of that bold and un- 
nited ratiocination which is peculiar to the heavenly inhabi- 
Writs, whoſe noble and flaming thoughts are never clogged with 


e may obſerve, that even among the heathens, whenever their 


— — 


45 
eech, but ſaying always ſomething noble and ſublime that diſ- 


ins our ordinary artificial fetters. And if the greateſt maſters 
f philological learning thought it proper to neglect all rules 
Wnd reſtraints in compoſitions of pretended inſpiration, why 


it Would that be thought culpable in the holy ſcriptures that is 
eld ſo exquiſite in Sophocles or any other lofty tragedian ? 
Bor after all, the holy ſcriptures are far from being deſtitute The ſcrip- 
x, f method: for though they be not wrote upon the formalities ture me- 
he Greek and Latin plan (as it is impoſſible they ſhould) yet hodical. 
re they delivered in ſuch a manner as is eaſy to be underſtood, _ 
ot unpleaſant to read, and, to ſuch as are accuſtomed to ori- 

ns tal compoſitions, exceedingly beautiful. Where can we find 


more methodical hiſtory than. that of Moſes, beginning at the 
rit creation of all things, and the formation of human-kind ; 
roceeding'in- the account of their increaſe and depravation, and 
mott total deſtruction by an-univerſal deluge : after their ſecond 
creaſe relating their relapſe into idolatry, and thereupon God's 
lecting a peculiar people to ſerve him according to his own ap- 


ey were to be ſettled in the promiſed land? nothing can be 
ch ore regular than this; and as for the other hiſtorians who 


out 


rote the tranſactions of the Jewiſh nation, from the conqueſt 


% 


\ make things ly plainly before our underſtanding, are forced 


Ide and little, that ſo at laſt, by gradual advances, we may 


ader{tandings are quick and intuitive: they ſee the whole com- 


. ſpiritual world; yet, ſince they came by the inſpiration 
eme Holy Ghoſt, it is but reaſonable to expect that they ſhould 


15 ongue always preſerve ſome marks of their originals. And 


e cold and jejune laws of human method. To this purpoſe 


W.hors repreſent an inſpired perſon, a Sybil, a Caſſandra, or a 
W irelias, they never introduce them making a ſet methodical 


ontment ; and ſo recording the firſt original and various ſuc- 
elſes of their progenitors, the afflictions and wanderings of that 
olen nation, and. the polity which they ſhould obſerve when 


of 
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af Canaan to the Babyloniſh captivity, they are ſo exact in ait 


ſerving the order of time, and in ſetting down the length 


* 


the beſt heathen writers of this kind. The evangeliſts h 
gin their account with the incarnation and birth of Chriſt; the 


* 


— 


it muſt be allowed there is no want of method: and as for j 


4 


„ 
© 
* 


times de- 
fective 
herein. 


i * 


* 


viſion of the ſcripture into chapters and verſes contrived by * 
phanus, and drawn up in haſte (though of excellent uſe to 


in ſuch wife as to make them intelligible ; and, though the pn 


tive reader, and will receive great illuſtration from the analyti 
works of ſome expoſitors. e 
Why fome- IN ſhort, if there appears to be any defect of method, ori 


i - 


« 


our inſtruction which ſeems to interrupt the original ſubjet; 


thought, but is in reality a wiſe deſign of providence to give i 
which, in fulneſs of time, God Almighty intended for mankinl 


Bible is wrote, has very many words. conſiſting of the ſame jj 
lables, and yet of very different ſignifications; it is defective ts 


nal Hebrew and Greek originals, the tranſlators have placed th 


ones, ſome none at all, and moiſt of them ſuch as ſtand in nes 


each princeꝰs reign, that they afford us a better foundation i 
hiſtoric truth, as well as chronology, than is to be found! 


continue it with the doctrines he preached, and the actionsꝶ 
did, and conclude it with his death and reſurrection; in wd 


doctrinal and argumentative parts of ſcripture, they are digeſt 


titions and tranſitions in them are not ſo formally diſtinct, az 
ſome other books, yet they are perceivable enough by an att 


coherence of ſenſe in the holy ſcriptures, it muſt ariſe eit 
from the negligence of tranſlators, or our ignorance of the H 
Ghoſt's manner of writing; which ſometimes (from an accident4i 
word or expreſſion) takes an occaſion to make a digreſſion ſu 


and many times carries the prophets into a long prediction of th 
Meſſias, which at firſt ſight, may look like a cauſeleſs rambled 


as much as poſſible, a ſtedfaſt hope of that wonderful merg, 


f The Hebrew tongue, wherein a great part of the Ho 


in ſeveral moods and tenſes which the languages we are mot 
accuſtomed to are ſupplied with: and by this means it comes 
paſs, that, if the tranſlator has miſtaken the ſignification of ti 
word, he ſpoils the connection of the ſentence ; or, if he has nt 
given the verb the right mood and tenſe (which in a great mt 
{ure he is obliged to gueſs at) there will be a plain incoherent 
in the ſenſe: and yet theſe, and ſuch like omiſſions, are uh 
generally occaſion the confuſion we meet with. — 
© IT. ought to be remembered likewiſe that the diſorder whid 
is complained of in ſcripture is frequently occaſioned by the mb 
placing of a parentheſis : for, as there were none in the or! 


as they thought fit; ſome having made long ones, ſome dl 


of ſome correction. Nor mult it be forgot that the preſent d 


LY 


— 


memory) has ſometimes ſeparated things which ſhould have bes 


4+ 


' £ Boyle of the Stile of Scripture, g Boyle, ibid, 
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= Pied, and ſometimes united matters which ſhould * * | 
8 ated; which diſturbs the ſenſe, and makes it look very —_ | 
d ſtaring to thoſe who are not qualified to obſerve its propriety | 
4 connection in the original. 

Tuxsk are ſome of the reaſons of the 3 immethodical- Why ſome· 
s, and the like may be ſaid of the difficulties and want of per- e w_— 
icuity which ſome have complained of in the holy ſcriptures, 

z. that, when they do not ariſe from the ſubject. matter which 

metimes contains myſteries above all human comprehenſion, 

d ſometimes relates to hiſtories, cuſtoms, and ceremonies, which 

in a manner are quite ignorant of; they uſually happen » when 

e ſignification of words is ambiguous and uncertain in the ori- 

Wal; when there occur any particular idioms of the Hebrew or 

Teck languages, not fo familiar to us; when the conſtruction 
intricate, and the words make different ſenſes, according as 

ey are differently joined together; when the ſtile itſelf is ob- 

re by reaſon of figures, metaphors, and allegories, which are 

nal in the poetic books; or when the writer paſſes from one 

dject to another a little too abruptly, which frequently hap- 

ns in thoſe of the prophets. But, theſe caſes excepted (which, 

ich a little ſtudy and application of our own, and inſtruction from : 

Woſe to whom is committed the expoſition of theſe matters, may 
remedied): that the holy ſcriptures are, in all points neceſſary 
falvation, and to all perſons of a competent underſtanding, 
Wiiciently plain and intelligible, i we have the expreſs tei iniony 

the ſcriptures themſelves, the avowed deſign of writing them, 
d's frequent commanding us to read them, and our obligation, 

der pain of damnation, — believe and practiſe chem . eftectual h 
Wouments to convince us. 1 
Fran commendation that the royal Pſalmiſt gives of the For the 
vs of God, which were written before his days, runs in this main, 
an: * The law of the Lord is an undefiled law, converting the mn 
ul ; the teſtimony of the Lord is ſure, and giveth wiſdom unto o. . 
ſonple; the Matos of the Lord are right, and rejoice the heart: 

' commandment of the Lord is pure, and giveth light unto the 

ene moreover, by them is thy ſervant taught, and in keeping them 

pre 1s great reward but how can any law make the ſimple 

iſe, enlighten the eyes, or convert the ſouls of men, unleſs it 

ſo plainly and clearly revealed, as that the ſimple may be ca- 

le of apprehending it, and the eyes or underſtanding of men 

e to diſcern. the ſenſe of it? in what manner the apoiiles be. 

ved themſelves, in the diſpenſation of the word, St Paul has 

lared for himſelf and all the reſt : Having renounced the hid- 

1 . of diſponeſty, we handle not the word of Cod deceitfully = 

» by manifeſtation of truth, commend ourſelves to every man's 


ieience in Fe ſight of God. For if our " goſpel be hid, it is hid | 
Vo. 3.: 0 to : 
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fo that that are Iojt, in whom the Ged of this world has tlingy 
/e eyes of them that believe not, leſt the light of the glorious gi 


and perſpicuons manner, . to-the end that chriſtians might eaſꝶ 
_ diſcern the truths they were obliged to believe, and the ruh 


to their ſalvation ſhould, by his appointment, be written ſo . 


8 plain, ſunple ſtile, much better adapted to common people's a 


And though it ſometimes happens that commentators upon theſ 
books differ as to the ſenſe of a word, or the deſign of. ſome old 


all other books of antiquity : nor does it affect theſe ſacred re 


do about the explanation of the Bible. Moſt of the doctrind 
parts of ſcripture are far from being obſcure, in thoſe poins 


5 Myſteries 


in the 


ſcripture. 


the ſubject will admit of no greater olearneſs. Thus, when anf 


it is evident that they neither in their preachings or writings & 
fected to ſpeak obſcurely, but that their great deſign was ſo ty 
manifeſt and make known the truth as that, by their plainnej 


and was pleaſed likewiſe to have his life and doctrine writtenh 
his apoſtles and evangeliſts in books, which were to be the nit 
and foundation of his holy religion; it was agreeable to his vi. 


Improved ones of peaceableneſs, humility, ſelf-denial, &c. are 6 
plainly delivered, and over and over again repeated, that WOrd 
cannot make any thing more intelligible and more expreſs. 
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ſpel 75 Chriſt (who is the image of God) ſhould flane unto they, 
Suppoling then that the apoſtles wrote with the ſame clearng 
that they ſpoke (as there is no ſhadow of reaſon to doubt it) the 


and ſimplicity, they might recommend themſelves to the ca 
ſciences of all who heard and read them. 

n AND indeed ſince Jeſus Chriſt came into the . to teach 
men all thoſe truths which God was pleaſed to reveal unto them 


Sd » # to OT TT RETTY 


—_ 


r 


dom to provide that thoſe books ſhould be written in a diſtin 


they were to practiſe. For nothing ſeems more incongruous u 
the divine wiſdom and goodneſs than to ſuppoſe that the boch 
which God has given men to teach them the truths neceſſay 


ſcurely that very few perſons ſhould be able to underſtand then, 
= MosT of the hiſtorical parts of ſcripture are delivered in; 


pacity than any tranſlation of Salluſt or Thucydides would be, 


cuſtom, or the like ; yet this is no more'than what.is common 


cords any more than it does Virgil, or Homer, or the fore. mer 
toned hiſtorians, whoſe annotators as often diſagree as the others 


eſpecially whoſe knowledge relates to our ſalvation.” The doc 
trines of the incarnation of Jeſus Chriſt, and his ſufferings fu 
the ſins of the world; the doctrines of fature rewards and pu 
niſhments ; the neceſſity of repentance and a good life, in ordet 
to ſalvation ; the common precepts of morality, and thoſe other 


Ix muſt not be diſſembled indeed that there are ſeveral plac 
in ſcripture which have their obſcurities : but then there 14 
very good reaſon to be aſſigned for it, viz, that the ſublimityd 


DO relate | to the doctrine of the holy trinity, « or the eternil 
— generatid 


m Du Pin” $ Canon of  Seriprre. n Nicholls $ Conference, Vob II. 


U 


ap. IV. Of the Holy Scriptures. 1 

eration of the Son of God; when they ſpeak of the nature 
angels, whoſe beings and operations are above the compaſs of 
ir underſtandings; when they treat of prophecies of future 


te, can have no adequate notions of: in theſe, and ſeveral 
inſtances, it is impoſſible but that they ſhould ſeem ob- 


the ſhallowneſs of our underſtandings that cannot comprehend 
em. Wiſh therefore we may that the ſcriptures were leſs 


, ficult to us; but then we ſhould remember that we wiſh away 
0 at which was deſigned by providence as not the leaſt part of 
le eir excellency ; for it is not without a divine intention that 
te paſſages are obſcure, in order to raiſe in men a more ſacred 
0 e and veneration (which they would not be ſo apt to have) 
lf r theſe-books, if nothing but a plain method and tenor of per- 


jcuity were diſcernible in them; juſt as the gloomineſs of an 
The truth is, it is a great commendation of this ſacred volume 


liberty to embrace what ſenſe he pleaſes of the words, if it be 


0. t according to the analogy of faith, and agreeable to other 
be s intricate parts of this inſpired book. This gives us an op- 
1 ortunity of exciting our care, of exerting our induſtry, of im- 

0 


al reſearches. Beſides the repreſentation that it ſets before 
s of the preſent weakneſs of our capacities; the conſtant” leſſon 


el. teaches us againſt ſpiritual pride; and the ardent deſires it is 


ways ſuggeſting of aſpiring at that happy ſtate where our im- 


n oon. gs . | I 
7 FROM what we have hitherto ſaid concerning the divine autho- The ſerip- 
fol 


latter and ſtile, their perfection and incorruptneſs, their plain- 
ls and perſpicuity, &c. it will neceſſarily follow that they are 
te only rule of faith we are to apply to, and that they con- 
tain all things (as our church expreſſes it) neceſſary to ſalvation ; 


ore ſo that whatever is not read therein, or may be proved there- 
by, is not to be required of any man to be believed as an ar- 
ac ticle of faith, or be thought requiſite or neceſſary to ſalvation.” 
' 15 8nd, in conformity to this, we aſſert that theſe writings are 
lain and perfect as to all neceſſary and eſſential matters, and ac. 


an rdingly able to put an end to all controverſies which relate to 


o Edwards, of the stile of Scripture, and Boyle, ibid- p Edwards, of the 
þitLeucy of the Holy Scriptures, eee ee | 


ents, whoſe nature it is to be dark and obſcure; or contain 
ſcriptions of the world to come, which we, in this imperfect. 


ire; but this is no fault of the writer: it is intirely owing to 
e ſublime nature of theſe noble and tranſcendent ſubjects, and 


tient church raiſes a devotional reſpe& within us, not to be 
F:ted by the gaiety or lightſomeneſs of any other building. 


gat it is not deſtitute of abſtruſities; that there is a freedom of 
ſquiſition allowed us; and that, in ſeveral places, every man is 


oving our knowledge, and of enlarging our faculties by conti- 


rfect knowledge now ſhall be then improved into a beatific | 


_ - ſalvation; 
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ty and inſpiration of the holy ſcriptures, their excellency both in _ ; 


of faith. 
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ſalvation ; that the heretics, as well as orthodox, looked yyy 

them as the ſtandard and meaſure of chriſtian doctrine, appezly 

always to them in matters of diſpute ; and that the fathers 

their homilies did uſe conſtantly to declare to the people wh 

they were to believe, and what they were to practiſe, out of they, 

that the New Teſtament in particular is the laſt revelation of 

God's will and counſel, to which nothing is to be added, nothin 

taken from it; in which there is nothing ſhort and defective, m 

thing ſuperfluous and redundant; in which all the principles i 

true religion, and all the meaſures of holy living are containg 
ſo that, while we proceed aecording to this perfect canon, 

are infallibly certain of the truth of what we believe, and of th 

rectitude and lawfulneſs of what we act: and therefore our n 

ceſſary duty of reading it, and being daily converſant in it, u 

gether with the beſt method of doing it to advantage, will be u 

improper concluſion of what has been ſaid on this ſubject. 

That they NoTHING is more eaſy to common conception than that a, 

ae 8 velation of God's will, when committed to writing, ought to h 

ted. read promiſcuouſly by all, as containing matters of the highel 

: conſequence to all; and for this reaſon ſhould either at firſt l 

indited, or afterwards tranſlated into ſuch languages as are bel 

accommodated to every one's capacity. To this purpoſe we mg 

© obſerve « that Moſes and the other authors of the books of th 

Old Teſtament (until the time of Ezra) wrote in the language d 

their own country, that the Jews might not want opportunig 

by reading theſe books, of inſtructing themſelves in the laws 

_ God, andthe hiſtory of their anceſtors : that after the Babylonk 

captivity (when Hebrew was by degrees intermitted) learn 

men began to tranſlate the Holy Bible into the Chaldean tongue 

for the — of the Jews living in Judea; while the Helleniſ 

z, e. thoſe that dwelt in other countries, and were better ac 

quainted with the Greek, made uſe of the verſion of the Sept 

agint : that the evangeliſts and apoſtles wrote at a time when the 

Greek was in the greateſt vogue in the Roman empire ; and du 

therefore chiefly make uſe of that as the moſt general Ja 

| guage wherein to publiſh the goſpel over the face of the earth; 

that in the parts of the Roman empire where the Greek was 1 

ſo perfectly underſtood, tranſlations were ſoon made into tht 

Latin tongue; and in every country, in ſhort, where chriſtiauy 

prevailed, there were always verſions in the common languagt, 

for the benefit and inſtruction of thoſe who had given up the 

names to Chriſt ; inſomuch that we may reſt affured that there 

is not at this day any nation or people, that are enlightened 

the goſpel, who have not the Bible among them, or at lealt tht 

New Teſtament, and ſome Books of the Old, tranſlated into tui 

_ vulgar tongue. Whatſoever things were written aforetime, wi! 

written for our learning, that we, through patience and com, 4 


2 2 


N — 


q Du Pin's Canon of Scripture, r Rom. KA, 4. 


p. VV. ef the Holy Scriptures,” 10 
rriptures, might have hope ; and ſince whatſoever ogy were 

ten in languages that were then of general uſe, but ſince of 

currency among the vulgar, were tranſlated into every one's 

ther-tongue ; what ſhould the deſign both of writing and tran- 

ing the ſcriptures be, but that every one, even of the meaneſt 

city, ſhould be in-a condition to acquaint himfelf with the 

ag law of Moſes, 1 am ſure, was delivered by God to all And red 
people in general; and what he requires them all to do is, “ 4 

\ keep the words which he commanded them in their hearts, 10 

h them diligently to their children, to talk of them as they ſat 

heir houſes, and as they walked in the way, and when they lay 

n, and when they roſe up. The ſermons of the prophets 

re uſually prefaced with an Hear O 1ſrael, hear O houſe of 

lab, hear O houſe of Jacob, and all ye Judah. Our bleſſed 

jour preached his diſcourſes and parables, not only to his 

les and diſciples, but to all the multitude, and in his con- 

nces with the people, frequently aſks them theſe queſtions: 


2 


ef ye not read ? Have ye never read in the ſcripture ? And, 
ot the ſcripture {aid ſo and ſo? his apoſtles direct their 
cles, not only to the ſaints, to the beloved, and to the faithful 
% Jeſus, which in ſcripture language includes every chri- 
too, but alſo to all that are at Rome ; to all the ſaints which are 
baia; to the twelve tribes which are ſcattered abroad ; and 
in Wc! that in every place call on the name of our Lord Jeſus 


WY 
— 


. Since then the holy ſcriptures are directed to all, 
s not only gives a right, but lays an obligation likewiſe upon 
to acquaint themſelves with them: and ſince the articles of 
1. which they propoſe are neceſſary to be believed by all, 


= =: 


ue; | 
WF precepts of life which they preſcribe are neceſſary to be 
iced by all; and the threats and promiſes, wherewith they 


orce thoſe precepts, are neceſſary to be conſidered by all; it 
t follow that for men wilfully to negle& reading what God 
written for their uſe, and thereby not only authoriſed but 
ged them to read, argues a very profane contempt both of . | 
author and matter of ſuch divine revelation; and for any = 
or ſociety of men, to inhibit others from reading it, is ſhut= 
gup the gates of heaven againſt them, as it were, by making 
d invaſions upon their common right. oor | 
Ir were heartily to be wiſhed that the groſs neglect of con- Abuſe in Wil: 
ng with theſe ſacred oracles were not ſo ſcandalous, ſo un- reading ' 3 
teful, as muſt needs one day riſe up againſt the generality of . 
itians, and condemn them: but it is greatly to be feared 
al, that matters will not be found much better with many 
ſpend a great deal of time and pains upon the holy ſcrip- 
es, but to no good purpoſe, Entering into the niceties of 
Deut. vi. 6. t Scot's Diſcourſes, Vol. II. u Stanhope on the Epiſtles 
Papel EE < noni ns tos SHAW pon ts nf 7 
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Requiſites 


for right 
reading 


8 
* * 


„ ſhall we be enabled to find out their true meaning, and 


many places allude to the rites and cuſtoms, the manners a 
opinions, the ſayings and proverbs of diſtant ages, and almoſt 
nations in the world; ſince, in the very ſubject-matter of then 


learned arts and languages, ſome knowledge of hiſtory, a 


sincerity. i 
| | ou faith, and director of our lives, our next care ſhould bet 


: mind diveſted of all prejudice, and fully reſ6lved to pradi 


jection and cavil; who with a malicious diligence compare tex 
and defects in ſtile; which when they think they have ſtar 
felf againſt ee and to turn the moſt n medic 8 
4 hands, and ſuch frequent exhortations to a conſtant perul 
an inquiry of great concernment to us, and in order to give 
ſatisfactory anſwer, ſome qualifications, we muſt know, are ant 


| cedent, fome concomitant, and ſome ſubſequent to our profil 
reading of them. For, * ſince they are written in an unkno 


_ neceſſary to a competent underſtanding of them: and thoſe mt 


page we read, if it be more for. the improvement of our kno 
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argument and expreſſion, ſettling dark points of hiſtory, , 
plaining difficult te texts, and reconciling ſeeming contradidtigg 
theſe are too often propounded as the chief end of ſome my 
ſtudies. - Nay, well it were if we had not others among 
who read them inſidiouſſy, on purpoſe to collect matter of g 


in hopes to find out contradictions ; and read attentively, hy; 
no other end than to remark what they account. incoherem 


they have their deſign, and look no farther for any proper { 
tion. A groſs ſpirit of infidelity this, which loves to fortify i 


into poiſon! _ 
„ How then ſhall we wh hive" theſd lively oracles in of 


6c of them, acquit ourſelves in this duty? And by what men 


* make our acquaintance with them conducive to the impro 
© ment of knowledge, and the falvation of our ſouls?” This 


tongue, have ſtrictures of moſt arts and ſciences in them, andi 


there are » ſome things hard to be underſtood, rules of great nicey 
and doctrines of great ſublimity, which thoſe that are unleam 
and unſtable may wreſt to their own deſtruction ; ſome {kill in tl 


other monuments of antiquity, and ſome acquaintance with d 
beſt and earlieſt commentators upon obſcure paſſages, is certar 


mult be proud, and vainly puffed up in their fleſhly minds, wi 
pretend to deſpiſe all human attainments, in a diſq wii 
where ſo much tearning/ as well as GONE of faculties, 
required. 


SINCE the ſcriptures are acknowledged to be the only rulet 


approach: them with ſimplicity, and a godly ſincerity, i. e. with 


whatever it finds recommended as a duty, and to believe wh 
ever God has been pleaſed to reveal as an object of faith. Fo 
without ſuch a diſpoſition, we do but deceive our ſouls, and, iner 


than amendment of our lives, more for he: confirmatl 


2 * 


% Edwards's Excellency of the Bol Li y2 Peter i 6 


N 


8 


b. V. O the Holy Scriptures. © 3 111 
our private opinions than the illumination of our underſ/and. 
to the acknowledgment of the truth, we are treaſuring up wrath 
inf! the day of wrath : and, laſtly, ſince they were written at 
by the inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt, we muſt implore of 
d the aſſiſtance of the ſame. Spirit, to conduct us to a right 
herſtanding of them. = The things of God: (the apoſtle tells Prayer. 
are ſpiritually diſcerned - * and though the natural man may 
enough apprehend the letter and grammatical ſenſe of God's 
rd; yet, its power and energy, its inſinuating and perſuaſive 
e, whereby it works on hearts is peculiar to the Spirit; with- 
whoſe aids, even the Bible, while it lies open before our 
s, may {till be as a book that is ſealed, as ineffectual to our 
ancement in ſaving knowledge as if its characters were ille- 
le. o Since ſpiritual illumination then is neceſſary in order 
the comprehending of ſcripture- truths, our great care muſt 
(after we have prepared our minds with honeſt purpoſes, 
| reverential thoughts) with all fervent devotion to repair to 
s infallible teacher, the Spirit of God, and, with mighty im- 
tunity, beſeech him to open our eyes that we may behold 
ndrous things out of the divine law, and to conduct our rea- 
and underſtanding right, while, with all modeſty and humble 
dence of our own abilities, we are inquiring into ghis ſacred 
jume. J F. | „ Ts IE IR I OO POTTER 
HEN this is done, we are in ſome meaſure qualified to take Attention. 
to our hands: and while we are employed in reading it, .the 
thing we are to do is to ſettle our minds into a fixed atten- 
n to the. ſenſe of what we read; to conſider diligently the 
ncipal deſign of the holy penman, and the weight of every 
zument he makes uſe of to enforce his doctrines or precepts; 
attend carefully to the context, and be always mindful what 
words refer to, and what coherence they have with the 
gs which went before, or follow in the thread of the diſ- 
e; io compare one place with another, or with ſeveral 
ers if there be occaſion, that the doubtful and obſcure may 
wil aſcertained and illuſtrated by thoſe that are more plain and 
00888) ; and laſtly, to obſerve (as we go along) the peculiar force 
| elegancy of the ſacred ſtile, which in ſeveral inſtances will 
found (to the great ſatisfaction of every impartial reader) to 
above the ſtrains of the moſt eloquent orators of Greece and 
#1 W.. A . . | Fr: B N 
Tais cloſe attention would make what we read both inſtruc- Recollec- 
ec of our underſtandings, and influential of our lives': eſpecially on. 

We efter we have finiſhed the holy exerciſe, we ſet ourſelves 
n and recolle& what obſervable things, what exhortations 
Vrtue, or-determents from vice; what promiſes to obedience, 
menaces to the contrary; what examples of God's vengeance 

e ee Ted ca 01h on 1 

cor. ij. 14. a The Chriſtian's Birth- right, by the Author of the Whole 
of Man, b Edwards's Excellency of the Holy Scriptures. 
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Practice. 


And, in things 


our acquainting ourſelves with God, and, by one wile or oth; 


| what we have read, until the weight of it has fixed itſelf in a 


ſerve to inhance our guilt. For, if after we have known th 


have ſeen the deformity of ſin diſplayed, and God's utter i 


ing the laws of heaven there is great reward, in breaking then 


_ wiſh will be, at the laſt great day, that he had never ſeen i 


faith according to the laws laid down in his goſpel. 
Of the NATURE and AT TRIBUTES of Got 


in the firſt place, as are called ſpeculative, and relate to 0 


_ duly conſidered, introduce the obligation of what we call pra 
i 2 as including our duty to him, our neighbour, and oul 


* 


| A Complete Body of Divinity. Pat! 
againſt ſins, or what inſtances of his bleſſings upon fuch and jy 
duties we have met with in the portion of ſcripture we ha 
Juſt done ee Our memories at the beſt are but very ved 

a ſpiritual concern, extremely defective; ng; 
the defect unimproved by the induſtry of the devil, who hay 


endeavours to ſteal the good ſeed out of our hearts, as ſoon xj 
is fown. To remedy therefore this infirmity of our nature, à 
malice of our adverſary, we muſt keep our minds in a poſture 
ſerious meditation, and for ſome time conſider the importance 


minds, above the cunning of the enemy, the amuſements of lj 
or our own natural forgetfulneſs to eraſe. By this mean 
ſhall become men — in the ſcriptures, if we take but d 
in the laſt place, to add to our knowledge practice, withay 
which all our reading, attention, and recollection, will oj 


will of God, and been inſtructed in his laws; if, after we hay 
been convinced of the reaſonableneſs of his injunctions, and thy 
juſt agreement with the excellency of our nature ; if, after v 


horrence and deteſtation of it; if, after we have been perſuadd 
of the riches of his promiſes, and made to believe that in ket 


eternal puniſhment ; we ſuffer ourſelves to be entangled vi 
our: luſts, and live in open contradiction to our faith, hay 
Turk! and happy Heathen ! whoſe ignorance or ſenſuality bez 
ſome apology, as well as ſome proportion to the groſlneſs of h 
religion, in compariſon of the wicked chriſtian, whoſe deſpair 


Bible, nor heard of the name of Chriſt, when he ſees him f 
turning from heaven to judge the lives of all who profeſſed l 


we. A » Mb AR... trons, * * 9 — 


CHAP. v. 


* HE rule of religion, as it is contained in the holy ſc j 
tures (which we have ſhewn to be a revelation of tl 
divine will) is ſufficiently conſidered already: and we now pit 
ceed to an examination of the ſeveral parts of religion; ſu 


knowledge of the nature and operations of God; which, whe 


WII 
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WHaT the nature and eſſence of. Almighty God is, we The nature 

| not ſuppoſe ourſelves able, after the ſtricteſt inquiry and orf God in- 

plication, to comprehend ; this being, in the nature of it, heniible, 

impoſſible from the infinite diſproportion between the faculty 

d the object. If we will confeſs the truth, we muſt own 

rſelves ignorant of the ſubſtance of all other things, even 

h as are moſt familiar to us, and which we think we beſt 

derſtand. The meaneſt and moſt contemptible plant or ani- 

al puzzles the moſt enlarged underſtanding upon earth: nay, - 

en the ſimpleſt and plaineſt of all inanimate Ka. have their 

ence or ſubſtance hidden- from us in the deepeſt obſcurity ; 

d therefore the queſtion which his friend Zophar puts to 

b carries its own conviction with it: > Canſt thou by 

arching find out Cod“ Canſt thou find out the Almighty to 

ſedlion? It is as high as heaven, what canſt thou do? deeper 

an hell, what canſt thou know the meaſure thereof is longer 

an the earth, and broader than the fea, 

Bur though we muſt for ever deſpair of finding out the Al- Jet plght 

ohty to perfection, yet we ought not, for this reaſon, to tenslated 
e , 2 plated. 

e over our diſquiſitions after him; ſince the pleaſure and 

vantages wherewith they are rewarded do more than com- 

nſate for all the pains of our attention and reſearches. This 

ade holy-Job, under the greateſt conflicts of mind and bodily 

ferings, expreſs ſo ſtrong a deſire of ſtil] purſuing his in- 

iries concerning the divine nature and perfections: 4 Surely 

ld ſpeak with the Almighty, and I deſire to reaſon with God, 

[hen * Moſes deſired the bleſſing of a more particular view of 

od, though his requeſt was partly refuſed, becauſe not ſuit- 

le to his mortal ſtate, and what might have proved fatal to 

m had it been granted; yet God, we find, is ſo far from 

ing diſpleaſed at him that he returned him a gracious an- 

er, and vouchſafed him a privilege which no man ever had 

fore: thou canſt not ſee my face and live; but I will cover 

The words of a late Jearned author upon this ſubject are very excellent. | 

As our minds are finite, they cannot without a contradiction comprehend 

what is infinite; for how ſhould we comprehend the nature of the Supreme, 

incorporeal Being, or how he exiſts, when we comprehend not the nature 

of the moſt inferior ſpirits, or- have any Conception even of matter itſelf, 

diveſted of its accidents? How ſhould we attain to an adequate knowledge 

of the Supreme Anthor of the world, when we are utterly incapable of 

knowing the extent of the world itſelf, and the numberleſs undeſcried re- 

gions, with their ſeveral ſtates and circumſtances, contained in it, never to 

de frequented! or viſited by our philoſophy? What way ſoever we turn our- 

ſelves, we are {till accoſted with ſomething above our underſtanding ; and 

f we cannot penetrate ſo far into effects as to diſcover them and their na- 

ture throughly, it is not to be expected that we ſhould, that we can ever 

de admitted to ſee through the myſteries. of his nature, who is the cauſe ſo 

far above them all;” Behold, God js great, and we know him not, and toucb- 

the Almighty, we cannot find him out. Job xxxvi. 26, and xxxvil. 23. 

ollaſton's Religion of Nature, page 39. e hs . 

2 Clarke's Demonſtration. b Job xi. 7, &c. c Fiddes's Body of Divinity, 

L. d Job xiii. 3 e Exod, Xxxili, 20, bee. : 
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thee with my hand, while I paſs by, and thou ſhalt ſee my lu, 
parte, but my face thou ſhalt not ſee Which ſeems to ing 
that, to meditate upon ſubjects which we cannot comprehey 
and to inquire even into the nature and attributes of God lin 
ſelf, is far from being offenſive to him, ſo long as our inquiry 

are tempered with humility and a godly fear. Now, ifit 
lawful to contemplate God, in order to raiſe in ourſelves i 
ſentiments of his perfections, this ſeems to be the moſt deli 
ful exerciſe the ſoul can enjoy on this ſide heaven. For, | 
_ admiration is the moſt pleaſing affection of the mind, and be 
proportion to the nature and circumſtances of the thing a 
mired ;- ſo no admiration can afford ſo much ſatisfaction to th 
mind as that which has God for its object. In our admiraia 
of the moſt ſublime corporeal things, we have this to allay gy 
ſatisfaction, that they are of a limited nature; that they ared 
a nature inferior to ourſelves, and fall in our eſteem the mon 
we are acquainted with them; conſequently, that they expo 
our weakneſs, and upbraid the imperfection of our unde. 
ſtanding in admiring them: whereas, to be amazed and aſtoni 
ed in the contemplation of fo glorious and infinitely perfect: 
being as God can be no reflection upon finite human unde 
Fn Ta nor prove any pall to the appetite ; ſince his perfe 
tions are ſo immenſe that the more knowledge we have ( 
him the more reaſon we ſhall have to love and admire hin 
and every freſh diſcovery will prove an incitement to us to di 
cover more. e | | 7 


How to Fo theſe reaſons we are not only allowed, but ena 
form right raged, to make the nature of God the ſubject of our conte 
11. Plation: and though the redundant luſtre of his deity hind: 

him from being directly looked upon, yet we may behold it 

reflection; and, from the conſideration of our own ſouls (vit 
are ſaid to be framed after the image of God) raiſe ſome tole 
able idea of his infinite perfections. s We perceive, for inſtand 
what thought is; but, at the ſame time, we perceive likewil 
the advantage of ſuch an eaſy thought as ariſes. out of 2 f 
lation, ſuch as ſeeing or hearing, which gives us no troubl 
We think without trouble of many of the objects which w 
ſee all at once, or ſo nem at once that the progreſſion fro 
one object to another is ſcarce perceptible ; but the labour « 
ſtudy, and of. purſuing conſequences, wearies us, though t 
pleaſure or vanity a HE found them out compenſates 1 

| Pains, and ſets us upon new inquiries. * We perceive in 0 
minds a love of truth, and a vexation when we ſee our{elit 
in an error, or labouring under any doubt; and we are {al 
ble that we act moſt perfectly, when we act upon the clear 
views, and in the ſtricteſt purſuance of them. Now, out of 
this, we may eaſily raiſe, in our imaginations, an idea of a nin 

| 9 5 

f Boyle of the Veneration due to God. g Burnet upon the Articles 
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ich ſees all things by a clear and full intuition, without the 
bility of being miſtaken z which always acts in that light 


s therefore rejoice in every thing it does, and has a conſtant 
ception of all truths ever before its eyes. T his idea does 
naturally ariſe from what we perceive both of the perfections 

imperfections of our own minds, that a very little reflection 
help us to form it to a very high degree. 


a 
ce he is the firſt and ſupreme cauſe from whence all the per- 


ions of being are derived, he mult not only neceſlarily in- 
de in himſelf all the perfections which he hath communi- 
ted to others, but every perſection likewiſe that is poſſible in 
elf muſt be poſſible to him; and what is poſſible to him muſt 
> actually in him who is the cauſe of all things. i For this 
aſon we ſay of God that he is a Spirit, 7. e. quite another 
ing than body and matter, which, being determined by the 
eſſary laws of motion, are incapable of knowledge and li- 
rty, and conſequently, of wiſdom or goodneſs, W 

In that he is the cauſe of all other beings which were by him, 
d are always, dependent on him; that he knows all things, 
d can do all things in the moſt perfe& manner, by a glance 
his mind, and a nod of his will, without long {ſtudy or deli- 
ration, without laborious pains and endeavours; and conſe- 


pwer, and providence ; that he adminiſters all things in a way 


ature as fully poſſeſſed of, in an higher! and more excellent de- 


ind, | | i 
2. As we are to aſcribe all imaginable perfections to God, 


are we to ſeparate and remove all manner of imperfection 


þ to ſtrike .at the foundation, and deſtroy one of the cleareſt 
nd moſt eſſential notions we have of God. When therefore 


elves, we muſt, at the ſame time, be careful to abſtract from 


nult ſeparate from him all matter, and material affections, and 


witian Life, Part II. Vol: 1. | 


on the ſureſt proſpect, and with the perfecteſt reaſon ; and 


e ſay of 


nently, that nothing is, exempted from his knowledge, and 
goodneſs and wiſdom, of juſtice and truth, and therefore all 
ings are to be referred to him as their laſt end. Theſe, 
nd all other poſſible perfections, we are to conſider the divine 


ree than our finite underſtandings are able to comprehend 5 


ve aſcribe unto God any perfection that we ſuppoſe in our- 


be notion every degree . of imperfection that is intermixed ; 
vith it. k Thus, when we call him by the name of ſubſtance, 
cauſe we have no proper denomination of his eſſence, we 


NET „ ence. 
h Scot's Chriſtian, Life, Part II. Vol. I. i Tillotſon's Sermons, Vol. II. k Scot's 


| Tux firſt ſtep therefore, in order to do juſtice in our By afcrib- | 


aghts to God, and form right apprehenſions of him, will be — 55 1 
Fibe all imaginable and poſſible perfections to him. For, him. 


By remov- 
ing all im- 
: i | erfections 
rom him; becaufſe, to admit of any the leaſt ſhadow of defect, 1 
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cConſulted his honour, by removing every thing of this lin 


m That be far from thee, to do after this manner ; to ſlayik 


_ Conſider 
his perfec- 
tions con- 


Junctively. 


* 


| help to illuſtrate it. Wiſdom, ſays he, is an abſolute perfection, as it Ir 
e ſay that God is wiſe; but learning is a perfection acquired with much ſtud 


„ ignorance is an imperfection; and ſo we cannot properly ſay that God! 
learned, but only that his underſtanding far exceeds the learning of tit 


then it argues imperfection, as preſuppoſing a finite nature, and limited to on 


p Sam. xv. 29. q Tillotſon, ibid. 
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conceive of him as a pure and ſimple ſpirit. + When ye, 
tribute to him the power of activity, we muſt exempt him fg 
the labour and pains which it coſts other beings in their q 
rations, and conſider him as an omnipotent and indefatigyy 
agent; and when we aſcribe to him the perfections of kngy 
ledge, our manner of reaſoning and diſcourſing, our argiy 
conſequences from principles, and effects from cauſes, mu þ 
no compariſon to him, who, at one intuition and ſimple vier 
beholds all things paſt, preſent, and to come, and in his infrix 
mind comprehends them all together. Above all, we muſth 
careful, in our conceptions of God, to clear him of all moral h 
perfections wherein the holy ſcriptures have more eſpeci 


from his character: for, if it be an imperfection to be unjul 


righteous with the wicked, that be far from thee + ſhall nit i 
Judge of all the world do right? If it be an imperfection y 
countenance ſin ; the ſcripture acquits God of this: * Thou 
not a God, that has pleaſure in wickedneſs, neither ſhall any ai 
dwell with thee, If it be an imperfection to ſtand in need! 
any thing, or to depend on others for our happineſs ; this 
likewiſe removed from him: » Can a man be profitable 10 Gull 
Or is it any gain to him that thou makeſt thy way perfect? Ii 
be an imperfection to falſify one's, word; this is denied of hin 
» The ſtrength of Iſrael will not lie, or repent ; for he is mt 
man that he ſhould repent : and (to mention no more) if itte 
an imperfection to be in any reſpect mutable; this is likeui 
ſet far from God, with whom there is no variableneſs, nor ſt 

gow of turning; ooononoh14i e | : 
3. Tus, in our conceptions of God, we muſt be mindii 
not only to aſcribe to him all poſſible perfections, but to leps 
rate from him every ſemblance of imperfection likewiſe, u 
(to make our idea ſtill more complete) we are to conſider | 
perfections in conjunction, and fo as to reconcile them wil 
one another, The greateſt miſtakes that have yet happened! 
religion have certainly ſprung from this root; , viz. from ſep 
rating the perfections of God, from conſidering them auth ad 
| fam 


TA learned author upon this ſabje& has ven ſome other inſtances, uiid 
e cludes in it no imperfection, or want of knowledge, and ſo we abſolutelſ 
and preſuppoſes former ignorance of what we have now learned, vhid 
« wiſeſt man:? And, in like manner, to be able to move ſwiftly from hea 
to earth, and from one country to another, is a perfection in the angels, but 
place; and therefore cannot be aſcribed to that God who is preſent ei 


where, and filleth all in all. Eph. i. 23. Whitby on the Attributes. 
1 Tillotfon's Sermons, Vol. II. m Gen. xyiii. 5. n Pſal. v. 4. oJob xxl. 0 


b. V. Of the Nature and Attributes of Gop, 
ing ſuch wide and large notions of one as have, in a man- ; 
quite excluded another. Among men indeed, an eminent 
Fee of any one excellency does uſually impair another: and 
efore it is obſerved, that power and moderation, love and 
etion, do not often meet together ; that a great memory 
a ſmall judgment, a good wit and an ill nature, are many 
s found in conjunction: but in infinite perfection, all per- 
ions do eminently meet, and conſiſt together. They are 
ed but one intire perfection, which, though it exerts itſelf 
Ifferent ways and actions, and accordingly admits of divers 
es, ſuch as wiſdom, goodneſs, juſtice, and mercy, yet in 
f is but one ſimple and indiviſible principle of action, whoſe 
rations are all uniform and harmonious ; whoſe acts of wiſ- 
are infinitely good, whoſe acts of goodneſs are infinitely 
e, whoſe acts of juſtice are infinitely merciful, and whoſe acts 
nercy are infinitely juſt, If this were but once rightly con- 
red, it would be of mighty uſe to ſecure our minds againſt all 
ſe falſe apprehenſions of God which lead to ſuperſtition and 
ſumption : for we ſhould fo apprehend his wiſdom and juſtice | 
ot to be overwhelmed with deſpair, and ſo apprehend his good- 
and mercy as not to be buoyed up with ſecurity: and as, on 
hand, his juſtice would protect his mercy from being abuſed 
an over-confidence, ſo, on the other hand, his goodneſs would 
Wet his wiſdom from being miſrepreſented by an anxious 
anl. | ALS = He CID, | 
HESE are ſome rules which may be of uſe to govern 
opinions concerning the attributes and perfections of God : 
| we have only this one caution more to adjoin concerning, 
m; VIz, that we are not to conſider them as having any 
arate and diſtin& ſubſiſtence in the divine nature (for the 
dom of God is God himſelf, and the power of God is God 
nſelf, and ſo of all the reſt) but only in the manner of our 
ceiving them, according to their different and external ope- 
ions. Thus, when God puniſhes, we conſider his act as an 
of juſtice ; when he pardons, as an act of mercy ; and when 
promiſes, as an act of goodneſs : and + yet we are not to 
ſider his juſtice, mercy, or goodneſs, as flowing from ſo 
ny principles really diſtin& in him, but from one pure, 
pple, and undivided principle. e 
IN ourſelves indeed (becauſe we are limited, and compound- And in a 
creatures) there are certain powers and faculties, really dif. more ex- 
& from one another, and from our own eſſence, ſo that *Ited ſenſe. 
lat we do admits of a ſeparate conſideration from what we 
_ Et SENS £ are: 

r Scot's Chriſtian Life, Part II. Vol. I. s Fiddes's Body of Divinity. 
F As God is a pure 'and uncompounded Being, his attributes of mercy, juſ- 
Kc. cannot be as we conceive them, becauſe in him they are one. Per- 
s they may more properly be called together divine reaſon, which, as it 


ts Itſelf upon this or that occaſion, is by us variouſly denominated. Wol- | 
015 Religion of Nature, Sect. 5. | > 
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118 A Complete Body of Divinity. Punt 
are: but in God there can be no inherent powers and faculg 
formally diſtin&t from one another, or from himſelf, 7, 
ſuppoſe ſuch a diſtinction, would be to deſtroy the perf 
ſimplicity and unity of his nature, and infer ſuch a ſort of © 
poſition in it as an OT ng is abſolutely incapable q 
© It is from the default of our underſtanding therefore (vi 
cannot conceive things in the groſs) that we divide our notion 
and contemplate the ſame infinite being under different apy 
henſions which we call Attributes; but even what we call y 
tributes in God muſt not be ſuppoſed to be of the ſame ki 
and quality with what we term properties in men, but ſong 
thing that we are to underſtand in a fenſe infinitely more e 

alted and ſublime. » Thus, when we ſpeak of the knowledy 
of God, we muſt not ſuppoſe that he knows things in th 
manner that we do, that any intention or operation of his mi 
is requiſite to produce it; that he apprehends by the impreſia 

of objects, or reaſons by the help of ideas (for this werey 
make him a paſſive, limited, and imperfe& being) but that h 
knowledge of all things paſt, preſent, and to come, is immedu 
and intuitive, infinitely exceeding, and vaſtly different from th 
faculty which we perceive in ourſelves, and which we alu 
unto him, not from any congruity or likeneſs in the natureq 
the faculties, but from ſome ſmall proportion obſervable in th 

effects of them. And, in like manner, when we ſay that 6: 

is merciful, we muſt not underſtand it to be mercy, like th 
which is called compaſſion in us: for, though this be a prop 
implanted in human nature for wiſe and good reaſons of yr 
vidence, yet, as it is accompanied with uneaſineſs, it mult n 
be imputed to God in the ſame ſenſe wherein it is aſcribed! 

us, but only by way of reſemblance and analogy. 
_ "Tux truth is, + we perceive in our own minds pity a 
compaſſion, love and hatred, wiſdom and knowledge, &c. a 
t Edwards's Body of Divinity. u Wollaſton's Religion of Nature, Sed 
and Archbiſnop King on Divine Predeſtination. oh E 

+ « The deſcriptions which we frame to ourſelves of God, or of the dl 
« attributes (ſays the great author I am now quoting) are not taken from! 
direct or immediate preceptions that we have of him, or them but ff 

i ALE; *« ſome obſervations we have made of his works, and from the confiderall 

(10110408 5 . « of thoſe qualifications that we perceive would enable us to perform! 

j | [i like. Thus, obſerving great order, conveniency, and harmony in alli 

10050 | | «« ſeveral parts of the world, and perceiving that every thing is adapted, 

10 | 1 tends to the preſervation and advantage of the whole; we are apt to d 

110 | 5 4 ſider that we could not contrive and ſettle things in ſo excellent and pr 

11000 « a manner without great wiſdom, and thence we conclude, that God, ! 

« has thus concerted and ſettled matters, muſt have wiſdom : and, hat 

« then aſcribed to him wiſdom, becauſe we ſee the effects and reſult of it 

« his works, we proceed, and conclude that he has likewiſe forelight, ® 

« underſtanding; becauſe we cannot conceive wiſdom without theſe, and | 

* cauſe, if we were to do what we ſee he Has done, we could not ex 

t perform it 1 ithout the exerciſe of theſe faculties : and from hence it i 


te follows, that God muſt either have theſe, or other faculties and powers 
« yalent to them, and adequate to theſe mighty effects which proceed 
5 f LA | M > a (« 16 
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p. V. Of the Nature and Attributes of God. OR 119 1 
nce we transfer them to the nature of God, and call them i 
the name of his attributes; but then we are to remem- \ 
that between theſe, when aſcribed to God, and as they 

in us, the difference is infinite: that in us they are but 

t ſhadows and reſemblances, or indeed emblems and para- 

ical figures of the divine attributes, and that theſe attributes 

the originals, the true real things, and of a nature infi- 

ly ſuperior and difterent from any thing we diſcern in his 

atures, or that can be conceived by finite underſtanding ; 

ac the heavens are higher than the earth, ſo are his ways 

her than our ways, and his thoughts than our thoughts, Our 

vers and faculties do more imperfectly imitate him than a = 
ture does a living man; and yet, if we reaſon from them by 
v of analogy and proportion, they are ſufficient to give us 


nn h a notion of his divine perfections as will oblige us to 

fa and love, to obey arid adore him. 

ret 75 

t tu 8 E CT. I. 

6 ' the incommunicable ATTRIBUTES of Gop : And 

cri | 1 T6995 Og firſt of his UNIT Ys. „„ 8 | 
red may be worth obſervation, perhaps, that the ſcripture God's un+ 
gives ſometimes the title of Gods to ſuch as are only crea- 7. 
es, upon the account of ſome character, or a reſemblance 

tl t they bear to the Supreme Being; that = angels are ſo call- 

pe by reaſon of their ſpiritual nature, their wiſdom and ſtrength, 

' pi ell as miniſterial office in the court of heaven; that ma- 


i rates are ſo named, as being on earth the vicegerents of God, 

m whom they derive all their power, and right of govern- 

nt; and that = judges are dignified with the ſame appellation, 

auſe they are inveſted with a divine authority, and * judge 

for men, but for the Lord, who is with them in judgment. 

t though there be many, who, upon theſe accounts, may be 

ed Gods, yet is there but one who by way of eminence is 

al -2ed, f. e. one eternal and infinite, one ſupreme and inde- 

ron dent, one all-powerful and all-wiſe, one perfectly juſt and 
ratul, and good God: the God who created all things for 


orm | | . his 


n all t dem: and becauſe we do not know what his faculties are in themſelves, we 
pted, i ve them the names of thoſe powers that we find would be neceſſary to us 
# - order to produce ſuch effects, and call them wiſdom, underſtanding and 
n y| 


dre Knowledge; but, at the ſame time, we cannot but be ſenſible that they are 
fa nature altogether different from ours, and that we have no direct and pro- 


6, hai er notion or conception of them; only we are ſure that they have effects like 
t of , into thoſe that do proceed from wiſdom, underſtanding and foreknowledge 
* s 20d that, when our works fail to reſemble them in any particular as 


0 perteQtion, it is by reaſon of ſame want or defect in theſe qualifications. 
ess reaſon teaches us to aſcribe thoſe attributes to God, by way of reſem- 
e it . ance and analogy to ſuch qualities and powers as we find moſt valuable 
wers eg nd perfect in ourſelves.” Archbiſhop King on Divine Predeſtination. 

cel klalm xxxiv. 7. compared with Hebr. i. 6. Y Exodus xxii. 28. 2 Pſalm 
6. 2 2 Chron, xix. 6. 9 | 
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Proved 
from his 
other at- 
tributes. 


| 1 From rea- 
111138 ſon. 


his own good pleaſure, and on whoſe will depends every 3 


from a brief conſideration of ſome of theſe attributes. Por 


be more than one: for to ſuppoſe two or more diſtinct being 
neceſſarily exiſting of themſelves, and independent from ea 


neceſſity there is no difference or diverſity of exiſtence. Ott 
| beings there may be innumerable, beſides the one infinite {| 
_ exiſtent ; but no other being can be ſelf-exiſtent, becauſe i 
would be individually the ſame, at the ſame time that it is fi 
--paled'to de enn ni „ 


muſt have ſeveral perfections, or the ſame. If they have | 
God, becauſe neither of them have all poſſible perfections: 
they have both equal perfections, neither of them again can if 
God, i. e. abſolutely perfect, becauſe it is not ſo great a pri 
lege to have the fame equal perfections, in a kind of partie 
and to ſuppoſe one of them (whether with ſeveral, or the lan 


ſupremacy over all other beings comes ſo naturally into the id 
of infinite perfection © that we cannot ſeparate the one fra 


what is not infinitely perfect cannot be God. 


_— 


A Complete Body of Divinity. ba 


ment their preſervation ; the God, by whoſe providence eye 
thing is | 4 e by whoſe wiſdom every thing is directed, y 
by whoſe bounty every thing is fed: » The Father of mercy 
and God of all comfort ; ahold title in ſcripture is the Moſt yy 
God, God over all, God of gods, and Lord of lords. And th 
there can be but one ſuch God as this, and no more, will ape 


Ir God be a ſelf-exiſtent being, it is impoſſible there ſhod 


other, implies this plain contradiction, viz. that each of thy 
being independent, they may either of them be ſuppoſed; 
exiſt alone; ſo that it will be no contradiction to imagine th 
other not to exiſt, and conſequently, neither of them willh 
neceſſarily exiſting. Whatſoever therefore exiſts neceſſariy 
the one {imple docs of the ſelf-exiſting being; and whaten 
differs from that is not neceſſarily exiſting ; becauſe in abſqly 


Ir God be an infinitely perfect being, it is impoſſible to 
ine two ſuch beings at the ſame time: à becauſe, either thi 


veral perfections, it will follow that neither of them can i 


ſhip with another, as to be alone, and ſuperior to all other 


kinds of perfections) inferior to the other ſufficiently ſhews th 
one of them is not properly God, becauſe not ſupreme; i 


the other. A being therefore that has not all other bei 
inferior and ſubordinate to it cannot be infinitely perfect; 4 


THERE is no neceſſity then for ſuppoſing more Gods th 
one ; for one infinite being is ſufficient to all the purpoſes 
we can imagine, and more may but occaſion confuſion. If. 
can ſuppoſe more than one, inveſted with a ſupreme pot 
we may ſuppoſe a thouſand ; and, as they muſt all be ſuppot 
to have a freedom of will, they may poſſibly ders me pot 0 

| ; | | | ** . erel 

b 2 Cor. i. 3. c Clarke's Demonſtration of the Being, 8c. of a God. d 
kins on the Principles of natural Religion. e Burnet on che Articles 


w. V. Of the Nature and Attributes of Gov. 
rent, but contrary things; and what then would the con- 
gence be? why, theſe many Gods, willing different and con- 

ry things, would diſturb the courſe of nature, and put the 
ole frame into diforder. But now, * the plain connection 
1 dependence of one thing upon another, through the whole 
terial univerſe, through all parts of the earth, and in the 
ble heavens ; the diſpoſition of the air, and ſon; and winds z 

> motions of the ſun, and moon, and {tar ; and the uſeful 
iſſitudes of ſeaſons, for the regular production of the various 
its of the earth, have always been ſufficient to make it evident, 

n to mean capacities, that all things are under the direc. 

n of one power, under the dominion of one God, to whom 5 
whole univerſe is uniformly ſubject. 

Tux wiſeſt of the heathen world, therefore (among the 
altitude of their inferior pods) did always acknowled b one 
xreme Deity, in whom they placed their greateſt confidence, 

| made him the object of their adorations. « The Egyptians 
old (though of all others the moſt infamous for their multi- 
ity of gods) did nevertheleſs aſſert one maker, and chief 
ernor of the world, under whom they ſuppoſed ſeveral ſub. 
dinate deities, who 'prefided, as his deputies, over ſeveral 
ris of the univerſe. Orpheus indeed gives us an account of 

2 genealogy of the gods, whom he reduces to the number of 
ree hundred and fixty ; but he afterwards (in a diſcourſe to 
ſon Muſæus, and other of his friends) recanted his abſurd 
bles, and aſſured them, 1 hat there was but one God, of 
himſelf, and none befides him ; by whom all other things 7 
were made, and on whom they did depend: for though men 
differ muell in their opinions about other matters (as we 
have it in n Maximus Tyrius) yet in this they all agree, 
that there is one God, the king and father of all, under 
whom there are leſſer deities, Who are admitted to ſome ſhare 
of government with him.? 

Tas inſtitution 6f theſe leffer deities was probably from a From 


ee memories of ſuch heroic perſons as had, either by their va- 
ur or inventiens, proved beneficial to mankind ; and were 
reupon ht fi to be advaneed to the higheſt honour after 
Weir death, and admitred (in a ſubordinate way) to ſome ſhare 
government, eſpecially the protection of their own countries. 
d'to this the apoſtle ſeems to allude, when he tells us, there 
e gods many, and lords many (i. e. angels in heaven, and 
apiſtrates- on ehrt, as well as the departed ſouls of heroes) 
it theſe are dor figuratively ſo called; t9 us there is but one 
id, the Father, of whom are all things, and we in him, and one 
rd Jeſus chriſt, 'y whos are all things, and we by him. To 
Vol. I. 2 which 


{Cos Sermons vol g Winde r Friaciples, 6 Divers ir Cor, 


ſre, in the firſt and ruder ages of the world, to perpetuate ſcripture. 
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or 


An objec- 
tion an- 
ſwered. 


no God beſides me, - a juſt, Cod and a Saviour. There is n! 
ſides me; for I am God, and there is none elſe, I am the fir 


© tive, that there is only one God, and, beſides him none el 


eth the Father but the Son, and no one knoweth the Son but th 


that o he had a namewritten, which no one knew but himſelf. Upa 
_ a ſtrict conſtruction of theſe words it will follow, that the Fate 
himſelf was ignorant of what was known to the Son. And agu 


you, fave Feſus Chriſt, and him crucified, according to a rigor 


affect the other two perſons in the Godhead: they may {till is 
_ tacitly underſtood, as they certainly are, in all the exprefſionsd 
unity which we meet with in ſcripture; unleſs it be better 

ſay, that the word God, in all. ſuch places, is to be underſtod 


_ often. ſtands not for any particular human perſon, but for tif 
the doctrine of the Trinity (as we ſhall prove in its proper plad| 


is demonſtrable from other ſcriptures, the ſuppoſition is 0 
without foundation, that the true and real meaning of the wa 


I Pfal. IxxXvI. 8, 10. 1 Deut. Kani. 39. ma. xlv. 5, 6, 21, 22. * Mat 


o Rev. xix. 12. p I Cor. ii. 2. 
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which purpoſe the Pſalmiſt profeſſes, * Among the gods they; 
none like unto thee, O Lord, —thou art God alone; by his ſer 
Moſes God himſelf declares, I, even I am he, and there in 
God with me ; and by the mouth of his holy prophet, = fee! 


and I am the laſt, and I know no other. And therefore the t | 
of all the commandments is, hear, O Iſrael, the Lord our Gi; 
one Lord“. © But if the declarations in ſcripture are ſo 9 


© how come we to aſcribe divinity to two other perſons, 
„ bleſſed Saviour and the Holy Ghoſt, when the terms are g 
«« parently ſo excluſive that they will admit of no other! 
Now f it is a rule and maxim, and may be proved by many h 
ſtances in ſacred and profane writings, that excluſive terms x 
not to be interpreted with the utmoſt rigour, ſo as to leavey 
room for tacit exceptions, ſuch as reaſon and good ſenſe will ei 
ſupply. Thus, for inſtance, when it is ſaid, a that no one hm 


Father, were we to interpret theſe excluſive terms with they: 
moſt ſtrictneſs, it would follow, that the Father does not kno 
himſelf, nor the Son himſelf, but no man of common ſenſe u 
think ſo of either. In like manner, when it is ſaid of the 0 


when St Paul declares, »I determine not to know any thing am 


acceptation of what the apoſtle ſays, he muſt have been ignora 
of God the Father, and of many the moſt important articles 
the chriſtian religion. So that theſe inſtances plainly ſhew, thi 
in many caſes, excluſive terms muſt admit of a favourable a 
ſtruction: and therefore, when it is ſaid of the Father that! 
only is God, the excluſive term only need not be ſuppoſed 


in the indefinite ſenſe, and abſtracted from the particular coal 
deration of this or that perſon, in like manner as the word nd 


whole ſpecies, or human nature in general. Since therefor 


\ s $ 0 a 
w_ k %J » 4 "i. -— F * 8 LES 
Had I 


il. 29,  Waterland's Serm. at Lady Moyer's Lectures. n Matth. x 5 


- 


W. is the Divine Nature, or Godhead, as oft as the context 
other circumſtances do not. confine its ſignification to one 
on only. Now, if, according to this acceptation, there be 
Gods but one, the proper reſult of this conſideration is, not 
ake to ourſelves any more. e ee 
ag Jews, to whom this | 
ir abode in the land of Egypt, had contracted a ſtrange in- therefore 
ation to idolatry, and, according to the humour of the coun- avs _ 
were wont to worſhip ſeveral kinds of living creatures, and and affec- 
etimes images made of ſtocks and ſtones. There is not the tions w 
danger of our win boars. in this manner; but there is an. 0 oni). 
er kind of idolatry, by divines called moral, wherewith we 
> all liable to be overtaken : for whatever we immoderately 
our hearts upon, whatever we love, or fear, or deſire, or 
it in to exceſs, that we make our idol, and in ſome meaſure 


ength.” If there be no gods but one, the reſult x np is, that 
one is able 


» 
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tly ſa 105 Foe Lord is m light and my ſalvation,” hem then ; 
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ear ? The Lord is the jirength of my life, of whom ſtall 1. 
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Proved 
from rea- 


? 


Hall not fear, though war ſhould riſe againſi me, in this uill ] 


ſuaſion, we may take up again the Pſalmiſt's reſolution, and i 


God's eter- 
nity, what. 


| ſenſe of the words, and in this ſenſe it is that the hills and th 
and as permanent as the frame and conſtitution of the ear 


Sometimes they denote a duration continuing as long as the ſu 
ject exiſts, and then putting it into a ſtate out of which it ſh 


nal fire, i. e. of ſuch a fire as irrecoverably deſtroyed theſe vid 
ed cities, and ended in their final or eternal overthrow. At othe 


Iy, but properly and literally everlaſting, without end thou 


the laſt an una, and moſt abſolutely perfect ſenſe of ti 
words is when they ſignify a duration of inexhauſtible and ne 


end ; and not only ſo, but including likew1e neceſlary and inde 
pendent exiſtence, ſo as in no manner whatever to derive ir 


its own, nature, it muſt of neceſſity have exiſted from everlalli 


1 A Complete Body of Divinity. Pn 
be afraid ? Though an hoſt ſhould encamp againſt me, my 35 


confident. The whole univerſe is under his dominion : all ſem 
cauſes are at his diſpoſal : angels are his miniſtring ſpirits; 
his appointed inſtruments ; his preſence and inſpection is aly; 
with us; the ſhadow of his wings always over us; and his pr 
vidential care always extended to us; and being under this 


J will lay me down in peace, and take my reſt ; for it is thely 
only that maketh me to dwell in ſafety. = 


Sn es nu 
Of the ETERNITY of GoD. 


Y eternity *, in this place, we mean an infinite duratg 
which never had a beginning, and will never have aneh 
But there are ſeveral texts in ſcripture wherein the wal 
eternal and everlaſting are to be underſtood in a more lint 
ſignification. For » Ae ba they ſignify. no more than thing 
of a long continuance or duration. This indeed is the loud 


mountains are called « everlaſting, merely becauſe they are ſtray 


never be reſtored, even as Sodom and Gomorrah, and the cit 
about them are ſet for an example, ſuffering the vengeance of et 


times they ſignify, in an higher ſenſe, a duration not figurati 


not without beginning ; for thus angels and the ſouls of ne 
are eternal or immortal, and the happineſs they enjoy in hea 
is everlaſting life, an endleſs and eternal weight of glory. Bu 


ver- failing permanency, both without beginning and without 


any other; for what depends not upon any thing external fd 
Its exiſtence muſt always unalterably be the ſame ; ſince, har; 
ing no other cauſe of its exiſtence but the abſolute neceflity 
withour. heginningz. and mult of neceſſity exiſt tg cyerii 
„% one Coe doen ol x and re ol 
“ Since God then is a being that never. depended an anf 
what ſhould make him ceaſe to be what he has been to all eis 
© = Pſalm iv. 8. a Fiddes's Body of Divinity. b Clarke's. Sermons, yell 
e Hab. ij. 6, d Clarke, MI. rn 


TI 1 


- W 


b, V. Of the Nature and Attributes of Gop. 


, or put any ſtop to his own perfections? He cannot deſire 
"wn deſtruction ; that is againſt the univerſal nature of all 
to ceaſe from being if they can preſerve themſelves. He 
ot deſert his own being, becauſe he cannot but love himſelf 


introduce any decay, becauſe he is infinitely ſimple without 
mixture. There is nothing without that can controul or 
mvent him, becauſe of his infinite power and wiſdom ; and 
ze has no original of his exiſtence, but his very being is ine 
able from his nature, ſo he ever was and ever muſt be. 


ge in being 1 is a greater degree of that perfection , and there- 
it is evident that, when we conceive of God as the moſt 
fect being, we muſt conceive him to be infinite in this per- 
jon alſo as well as in others; and that as his power is not 


any bounds of place, ſo neither is his duration limited by any 
ods of time, but that he exiſts, and lives, and governs all 
dos from everlaſting to everlaſting. And therefore we may 


yptians repreſented God by a circle, which is without begin- 


like doctrine, it was an injunction of Pythagoras, that in their 
rſhip of God they ſhould hh move in a circular motion, 
ough therefore their poets might talk of the birth and ge- 


ays look upon as eternal ; and therefore their known epithet 
him was athanatos, immortal, and their uſual oath ran thus, 


caves te//or immortales, I call the immortal gods to witneſs the 

ch of what I fay. Nay, Lucretius himſelf (who has under- 

n to repreſent to the world the doctrine of Epicurus, and 
robbed the Divinity of as many perfections as he well could) 


es us notwithſtanding this account of it, That it was ablo- 


eternity in profound: peace and quiet : for to ſpeak of a God 
it may be mortal and corruptible (according to the ſenſe of 
lutarch) is ſo monſtrouſſy abſurd that a man cannot deviſe 
ching more wild and extravagant. 


not 


e' Sermons, Vol. II. 
h On enim per ſe D; vun Natura 2 ef 
 Irumortali Ava uma cum Pace fruatur. 

oo Av Stoicos. 


ge beſt and chiefeſt good. There is nothing in his nature that 


o be, we muſt allow, is ſome degree of perfection; to con- 


aded by any oppoſite ſtrength, nor his immenſity terminated 


rve farther, that the wiſeſt of the heathen nations, partly 
their aſſertions, and partly their ſymbols and hieroglyphics, | 
ays expreſſed their belief of this article. * The antient 


g and end: the antient Romans built round temples to their 
b to ſignify the ſame thing; and, to remind his diſciples of 


logy of their gods, a yet what they ſay of this kind is only to 
aſcribed to their heroes and dæmons; their ſupreme God they 


ly neceſſary to the nature of the gods that they thould paſs 


UT, after all, it muſt be owned that the che perde From 
have of tals dorine : are an me bah ſer} iptures, which ſeripture. 


| 8 on "I "I * Attributes of God. f Edwards ibid. g Til- 
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of this divine attribute, expreſſes himſelf after a manner {yi 


And again, to denote the perpetual continuance of his duraty 
1 Thy years are throughout all generations: Of old thou po- 


hands They ſhall periſh, but thou ſhalt endure; yea, all if t 
_ ſhall wax old as a garment, and as a veſture ſhalt thou chay 


ſelf of his eternal duration: = 7 am alpha and omega, the bei 
ning and the Ng; fays the Lord; which is, and which was, 


port no more than this, that ſuch is the infinite duration of 


For he is great, and we know him not, neither can the nt 
of his years be ſearched out. When therefore we fud 


he is kn e "ge in his being ons all his ans 1 


4 Complete Body of Divinity. > Par] 
not only repreſent it in the cleareſt light, but from the q 


deration of this attribute excite likewiſe the moſt pion; 3 
moving ſenſations in the heart. i The royal Pſalmiſt, ſpeqy 


to the light that ſhines through his compoſitions : * Lord, i 
haſt been our refuge from one generation to another. befor | 
mountains were brought forth, ere ever thou hadſt formed the en 
and the world, even from everlaſting to everlaſ/ing thou art 6 


the foundations of the earth, and the heavens are the work f 


them, and they ſhall be changed, but thou art the ſame, an 
years ſhall have no end. There are ſeveral paſſages in [fil 
anſwerable to the ſublimity of thought and ſtrength of expreſ 
that diſtinguiſh that prophet : = Haſt thou not known, haft f 
mot heard, that the everlaſling Cod, the Lord, the Creator 0 
ends of the earth, fainteth not? For, thus ſaith the high and! 
One that inhabiteth eternity, am the firſt, and I am the laſh, 
beſides me there is no God, And to mention one paſſage out 
the New Teſtament, where' God is repreſented as pes 


which is to come ; For one day with the Lord, ſays St Peter 
as a thouſand years, and a thouſand years as one day; oh 
words, however interpreters have troubled' themſelves 6 
them, as being afraid of a contradiction in them, do plainlyn 


that all the meaſures of time can bear no- proportion toll 


Spirit of God in ſcripture condeſcending to our capacities 
ſipnifying the, , eternity of God by days and years (which 
terms belonging to time whereby we meaſure it) we mul! 
more believe that God is bounded by time, or has ſucceſſion 
years becauſe of theſe expreſſions, than we can conclude hun 
have a body becauſe ſeveral members are aſcribed unto l 
the better to help our conceptions of his glorious nature! 
operations. Now if God be eternal + it will hence follow! 


, 


592 65 40910 | ow” 


i Fiddes' $ Fe of Divinity. k Pſalm > xc. 2, 4. 1 Pfal. cli. 17 Ec. 1 
Xl. 28. Chap. xliv. 6. Chap. 1vii. 15. n Rebel. 1. 8. o 2 Peter Ui. 8. 
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tly when he makes the inquiry, r who. hath firſt given to him 

he may repay him? For of him, and through him, and to him, 

all things to whom be glory for ever, Amen. 7 IE 

HAT we are to learn from the conſideration of God's eter. Reliance 
then, is in the words of the prophet, * Tru/? ye in the Lord gb on 
ever ; for in the Lord Fehouah there is everlaſting ſirength; ing him, 
en we truſt in men we have no real foundation for our con- the reſult 
nce: their kindneſs may change, their power faint, or at 1 
their lives may vaniſh and diſappoint. our expectations. 
] therefore the Pſalmiſt's advice is, * not to tru/ in princes, 

in any child of man, in whom there is no help; for when his 

th goes forth he returneth to his earth, and then all his thoughts 

wour and kindneſs to us periſh ; but bleſſed is he that hath the 

of Jacob for his help, and whoſe hope is in the Lord his God. 

like manner when we fear man, we do it without reaſon, 

uſe the wrath of man is deſpicable; it has its limits and 

nds; it can only extend to the body; it expires with this 

and cannot follow us beyond the grave; and therefore the 

ice of God by the mouth of his prophet is, Fear ye not the 

roach of men, neither be afraid of their reviling ; for the moth 

| eat them up like a garment, and the worm ſhall eat them up 

woo, But now the wrath of the eternal God reaches not 


he the body, but the ſoul likewiſe ; is not only confined to 
lie, but purſues us to the other world; and, after a thou- 
nad ten thouſand ages, is {till as violent and unappeaſed as 


as the firſt moment it fell upon us; and therefore our Sa. 
rs admonition-is founded upon the rules of human pru- 
ce: * Be not afraid of. them that kill the body, and after that 
e no more that they can do; but I will forewarn you whom you 
fear; fear him who, after he hath killed, hath power to caſt 


mum hell ; yea, J. ſay unto you, fear him. a 
ted F * S E . III. 
mil. 257 Of the IMMENSITY of GOD. 
* Y the » immenſity of God we mean that infinite greatneſs God's im- 
{0 bi whereby his Being has no bounds or limits, but does every menſitꝰ, 
wen bpread and diffuſe itſelf beyond what we can imagine. We 

ot therefore define the preſence of God by any certain place 


to ſay, here he is, but there he is not; nor by any limits 
6 to ſay, thus far his being reacheth, and no farther, but he 
en r where preſent after the moſt infinite manner, in the 
eſt corners and moſt priyate receſſes. The moſt ſecret 
t that is in the world, the heart of man, darkneſs and pri- 
cannot keep him out; the preſence of another being, 15 * 


4 


hs omans xi. 35, 36. | s Ifajah_xxvi- 4. t Plalm cxlvi A, &; u Iſa, Ii. 7, 8. 


de xl. 4, 5. y Tillotſon's Sermons. 
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more than we can imagine. 


Proved 
from rea- 
ſon. 


| limits his power and reſtrains him in his operations. N. 


and conſequently, if he created all things, his eſſence mul 
neceſſity always have been, and muſt always continue to he 


good pleaſure to have carried the creation to a farther ext 


of heavens, and all the immenſe ſpaces we may conceive bey 
them, have ever been able to contain it. 80 


_ when he diſputed with the learned Athenians; he is 1 
from every one of us, i. e. he is intimately near and preſent wi 
us; for in him we live, and move, and have our being. 


So that to ſuppoſe the Divine Eflence + to be limited or « 


b Charnock on the Attributes. c Tiltotfon; ibid. 


a greater degree of this perfection. And as that being, which is abſol 
* perfect, muſt, with regard to duration, be eternal; ſo in reſpect of greal 


is the notion of impenfection.) And by being ſuppoſed to be finite in en 


* poſing it to be temporary in duration: for as any Being which is not a 


1 Complete Body of Divinity, Pa 


of a body (which is the groſſeſt ſubſtance) cannot exclude i 
the whole world doth not confine him, but he fills all the 
that we can conceive beyond this viſible world, and inf 


AnD indeed, if we confider that God is the ſole Creator g 
world, we carmot but imagine that he muſt be preſent in en 
part of it: for if there be any part of the world from wii 
God is excluded, whatever cauſe it be that does exclude þ 


ſince neither the power, nor any other attribute of God, is req 
diſtinguiſhed from his eſſence, but only in our manner of d 
ceiving it; wherever his power acts there mult his eſſence 


the fame extent with the whole creation. Nay, had it been! 


and added mfinite worlds more to the prefent ſyſtem, this wa 
have been no limitation to his eſſence, nor would the hem 


Ir we confider farther that God is not only creator, but « 
ſerver of the univerſe, * we muſt neceſfarily conclude that jy 
every where: for this is the argument of the great apol 


things live, God is in them and gives them life: if things not 
God is in them and gives them motion: if things have any bei 
God is in them and gives them being: and fince by him 
things and perſons, at the greateſt diſtance from one anothd 
are preſerved and ſuſtained, he of neceſſity muſt be in 

lace to aſſiſt and concur with them in their ſeveral operatic 


fined, and his preſence any where excluded, is to — 
4 4 | s [- . 4 4 # x : nec fi 


2 Fiddes's and. Uſher's Body of Divinity... a Edwards's Body of Did 


A learned auttior upon this fubje® draws the argument from one perfed 
in the divine nature to another, in this manner :— «It is to be obſervel, 
« he, that if Being or Exiſtence be at all a perfection (as it manifeſtly | 
foundation of all other perfection) it wil follow, that in like manner 
ee continuing to exiſt through larger periods of time, {6 alfo' extent of exit 
«© (and. conſequently. of power] through larger portions 6E ſpace, is the W 


it. muſt like wiſe be immenſe. Otherwiſe its perfeRtions will be limited(# 
te the perfection of its power will as totally be deſtroyed as it would be,! 
« at the time, when it is not, is as if it never was; ſo whatever Being 


« every where in thoſe places where it is not (to all the purpoſes of a 
and attivity) is as if It had no being in any place at all; becauſe 1 
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eſſary perfection of God, his univerſal providence, - which, 
lying in it his omniſcience and omnipotence, mult likewiſe 
ade his omnipreſence. a | 
Ve find that all finite beings have a finite knowledge and a 
te power, nor can it be conceived how infinite underſtanding 
power can be founded any where elſe but in an infinite 
whi nce, To have an infinite knowledge of all things that are 
ſt ſecret and hidden; to be able to do all things: to ſteer and 
ern the actions of all creatures, and to have a conſtant and 
tchful care of them, ſeems in all reaſon to require immediate 
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er, and dwell in the uttermoſt parts of the ſea, even there ſhall ES 9 
hand lead me, and thy right hand ſhall hold me: For e I m — 
od at hand, and not a Cod afar off ; T fill heaven and earth, 


# < ſence : and accordingly we may obſerve that the wiſeſt of 5 
e WS heathen world always eſpouſed this doctrine: 4 That God MN. 
wh js, as it were, a ſoul paſſing through and inſpiring all nature; 4 
\ bo that men ought to believe that the gods ſee all things, and kl 
en that all things are full of them, inſomuch < that which way q 
xe 0-ver thou turneſt thyſelf, ſays Seneca, thou ſhalt find God 1 
wal meeting thee ; for nothing is void of him: he himſelf fills all 44 
gen is works, and is preſent with the whole creation.” fi. From kl 
n thy Spirit? ſ- ly David in a rap. ſeripture. fl 
enn r then ſhall I go from thy Spirit? ſays holy Davi rap- by 
ous contemplation of this attribute, and wh:ther ſhall I flee, | | 
tue {by preſence? If I aſcend up to heaven, thou art there; if | 9 
t he ate my bed in hell, behold thou art there; if 1 take the wings 4 | 
woll the morning, 1. e. if I could flee as ſwift as the morning light, N 
ich darts in a moment from under one end of heaven to the 1 ; 
' 


th the Lord; and can any one hide himſelf in ſecret places that 


im % not ſee him ? » Though he dig into bell, thence ſhall , 4 
noche d take him; though he climb up to heaven, thence will Ilring 9 


anon; and though he hide himſelf in the top of Carmel, 1 9 


To c 1 
88! /earch and take him out from thence. 3 1 
1 Hus fully do the holy ſcriptures, in conjunction with the Cleared * 
ig HM ee of reaſon, declare the immenfity of God's eſſence, and ubi- — | 
celui in his preſence ; nor is this truth any way impaired by thoſe” | 1 
reſſions where he is ſaid to dwell in heaven, to draw near © 1 
Die to us, or depart from us: for ſince (as we ſaid before) there 1 
erfed . | HG 9 | is 
71 an act where it is not, any more than when it is not. To frame to our- 


elves therefore a true idea of this attribute, we muſt reaſon in this wiſe ; 
"Ince all created beings, by the neceſſary condition of their nature, are 


* nite and circumſcribed, they can be preſent but in one determinate place 
in *2<©, but then the larger the ſpace is which any creature occupies, the 
great reater ſhare it has of the perfection of extent, and therefore by enlarging 


lis perfection to its utmoſt poſlibility, we come to aſcribe to God (the moſt 
perfect of all beings) infinity or immenſity, and are led to conceive of him 
$2 being that fills all things, and that contains all things within his own 


= doundleſs nature; that is not defined or circumſcribed by any ſpace, but 
ing k bexiſts with, and is preſent with all things, and infinitely beyond whatever 
5 e can imagine, without limits, and without bounds.” Clarke's Serm. Vol. I. 


Tully De Nat. Deorum. De Legibus, Lib. ii. e Seneca de Benef. Lib. iv. 
3, f Pſalm exxxix. 7, & c. g Jeremiah xxjji. 23, 24. h Amos ix. 2, 3. 
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is a difference to be made between his eſſential and majeſtic 
ſence; 'i his eſſential being equally and alike in all places, yj 
his majeſtic diſcovers itſelf by an extraordinary manifelſtatiq 
his glory, chiefly in heaven; there is likewiſe: his gracious 
ſence which is attended with miraculous effects of his fayy 
and kindneſs, and aſſiſtance, whereby he is ſaid to dwell int 
hearts of good men, and with them. that are of an humlle 
contrite ſpirit, When therefore God is ſaid to make heaven 
habitation, it muſt be meant of his majeſtic preſence which 
plays itſelf, both in its operations and attendants, in a moreq 
ſpicuous manner there; and when he is ſaid to draw near ty 
forſake us, it muſt be underſtood of his gracious preſence whi 

is exhibited or with-held according to our behaviour. Bui 
both caſes his eſſential preſence is the ſame : * and thereſy 
when we are told that ! heaven is his throne, we are aſſured; 
the ſame time that the earth is his footſtool. He dwells on hi 

in regard of the excellency of his name; but he is in all ply 
in regard of the diffuſion of his preſence : he is far from us, 
lie is out angry judge, and he is near to us, as he is our gracin 
benefactor : he departs from us when he leaves us to the fron 
of his juſtice, and he comes to us when he encircles us in ti 
arms of his mercy : but ſtill we are to remember that he n 

. _ equally preſent with us in both diſpenſations, in regard of li 
_ eſſence. Nor is his glory and majefty at all diminiſhed by iy 
poſing him to be always actually preſent in all, even in imput 
places; * for as the beams of the ſun are no way foiled by ti 
matter they ſhine upon; and as the purity and holineſs of ti 
divine nature is not in the leaſt diminiſhed by beholding ald 
wickedneſs and moral impurity that is acted in the world; | 
the omnipreſent eſſence of God is not at all affected by anyn 
tural impurity of things or places whatever; becauſe it is 
ſuperlative excellency and prerogative of his nature to act ala 
upon all things every where, bur itſelf to be acted upon by n 
To be ad- un is the nature and perfection of the divine. immenliy 
mired. and what now is the proper affection of mind which the cu 
templation hereof ſnould beget in us? The ſame wonder al 
aſtoniſhment a that men are uſually ſtruck with at the firſt f 

of the ſea, when they behold a vaſt maſs of waters without k 
ing able to furvey the bounds or confider the depth of it. 4 
other beings are narrow and contracted, and have their certal 
boundaries ſet them that they cannot paſs. - The earth con! 
ratively is but a point, the ocean a drop, and the whole wil 
an atom; but the Creator of theſe is immenſurable, unlimite 
and ſurpaſſing all bounds. He is every where; he replenili 
all places, and his preſence is ſpread through all extents of " 
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her real or imaginary, and yet is confined by none. » Of 
ther perfections we meet with ſome traces and footſteps in 
creatures that his hands have made, In the holy angels, 
in holy men too, men infſuenced and governed by the di: 
Spirit, there are fair images of the veracity, the wiſdom, 
Loodneſs, the mercy, and the compaſſion of God, which yet 
Ill infinite in him: the vaſt meaſures of power which are 
arted to ſome creatures, eſpecially to the angelic hoſt, are 
- repreſentation of omnipotence; that ſteadineſs of ſoul, 
h is the portion of juſt men made perfect, looks a little like 
immutability of God; but, in all the ranks and orders of 
tures, there is no ſemblance of immenſity or omnipreſence 
e found. All is amazing and aſtoniſhing when we think of 
and therefore (as the angels cover their faces before him) 
what awful reverence, with what proſtration of our ſouls, 
d we, creeping worms, come into his {ight ! with what zeal 
fervency reſound his praiſe !. and above all, be careful and 
ritous to ſhun and avoid every thing that we are conſcious 
ofend him ! | „ VV 
then we believe that Cod ſearcheth us, and knoweth us ; that Dreaded. 
5 about our paths, and about our beds, and ſpieth out all our 5 
5; that he hath beſet us behind and before, ſo that there is no 
ing from his preſence, no darkneſs that can hide us from him, 
night that can conceal our impieties : if we believe this, I 

how ſhould we live in an awful ſenſe of his majeſty, which 
ways above us, and before us, and about us, and within us; 
nſeparable from us as we are from ourſelves, and whoſe eye, 

the beginning of our lives to the end of our days, is con- 
tly obſerving and inſpecting us! Did men believe that God 

ways with them, that he ſees through the darkneſs wherein 
y think they hide themſelves, and pries into the moſt ſecret 
eſſes of their hearts; that they do all things in his fight, 
ak all things in his hearing, and think all things in his pre- 
cs, the thoughts of this would not only put a check to their 
orbitant lives, and arreſt them in their moſt impetuous career 
vice, but even in every looſe ſally of their minds and deter- 

ations to do. ill, whiſper this preventing admonition of the 
ſe heathen : ** =, God is preſent, what doſt thou do? What 

dolt thou contrive? What doſt thou hide? God thy keeper 
will follow thee ; even he whom thou canſt not poſſibly ſhift 
off: why therefore doſt thou ſeek for a ſecret place, and 
lunneſt witneſſes of thy deeds? It is in vain to expect pri- 
vacy, or to imagine that thy actions or deſigns will paſs un- 
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diſcovered,” 3 | 
le we believe that the eyes of the Lord are in every place, and And relies 
to and fro through the whole earth, to ſhew himſelf ſtrong in be- on. 
V * half 

p Lupton's Sermons. q Tillotſon's Sermons. r Seneca de Benef. Lib. iv. 

. 8. 8 2 chron. Xvi. 7. | 5 e 
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: half of them whoſe heart is perfect towards him; how ſeryiceg| 


God's im- 


mutability 
wherein it r : N f 
conſiſts. fubject to no changes, either in his eſſence or perfections. 


or weaker, more knowing or more ignorant, as it happens, 


we cannot be baniſhed from his preſence and protection, thy 
we be forced to dwell beyond the uttermoſt parts of the ſeq, 


in well-doing, we ſhall not need to fear, though the earth len 
the labour of the olive ſhall fail, and the fields yield no mi 


preſence of Cod; I will joy in the Cod of my ſalvation. 


in all thoſe qualities and perfections that belong to us, a0 


ter our purpoſes, and break our promiſes, and contradict 0 


* 
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muit this conſideration be, to adminiſter comfort to all ſy 
are in difficulties and loaded with afflictions; ſince there i; 
calamity or diſtreſs of life that the contemplation of this iy 
attribute will not alleviate ! for, are we in never ſo many tr; 
God is with us; in never ſo many troubles? God is not; 
from us; never ſo diſtant from our friends and  acquaintany 


every country and climate God is the ſame ; his hand will the 
lead us, his right hand hold us, and his omnipotent poodn 
ſecure and preſerve us ; -ſo that if we commit our ſouls to lx 


moved, and the mountains be carried into the midſt of the ſy 
though the fig. tree ſhall not bloſſom, nor fruit be in the vines; thug 


though the flock ſhall be cut off from the fold, and there be mh 
in the ſtalls, yet will JI rejoice (may the righteous ſay) in 


"SEQ T.-Iv:-- 
Of the IMMUTABI LITY of Gop. 


BY the immutability of God, we mean, that he always i 
and was, and, to all eternity, will be the ſame ; beiy 


to his eſſence +, he is ſaid to be eternal, incorruptible, and oi 
to have immortality ; and in reference to his perfections, hei 
always the ſame infinitely wiſe, good, and powerful, infinit 
juſt, and holy Being ; and from hence follows that he 1s 0 
ſtant and immutable in all his decrees and purpoſes. Weu 
deed are uncertain and mutable in our very nature and being 


all our deſigns; reſolutions and actions. We frequently chaꝶ 
from one extreme to another ; are better or worſe, ſtrong 


as we order ourſelves ; and are ſo fickle in our minds as to4 


firmeſt and moſt ſerious reſolutions upon every light occalion 
but God is everlaſtingly the ſame in all his perfections; conſad 
to his intentions, ſteady to his purpoſes, and immutably fix 
and perſevering in all his decrees and reſolutions. * 


t Pſalm lxv. 8. and xlvi. 2. Hab. $i. 17, 18. u Tillotſon's Sermons, Vol. 

In reſpect to his eſſence, God is abſolutely unchangeable, becauſe his bein 
is neceſſary, and his eſſence ſelf-exiſtent : for whatever neceſſarily is, 4 
cannot but be, ſo it cannot but continue to be invariably what it is; and , 
which depends upon nothing can be affected by nothing; can be acted en 
nothing, can be changed by nothing, can be influenced by no power, cal 


* - 


impaired by no time, can be varied by no accident. Clarke's Sermons #4 


ap. V. Of the Nature and Attributes of Gor. 


art] 
cell AND indeed, if we conſider the nature of God, x that he 
ch \ ſelf-exiſtent and independent Being, the great Creator and 


ſe governor of all things ; that he is a ſpiritual and ſimple 
ing, void of all parts,” and all mixture that can induce a 
ange; that he is a orig and uncontroulable Being which 


in the ſame tenor of exiſtence ; an omniſcient Being, who, 


che Being that can admit of no addition or diminution; we 

0 hin not but believe that both in his eſſence, in his perfections, 

ben his will, in his purpoſes, in his covenants, and in his threat 
1 os, he muſt of neceſſity be unchangeable. To ſuppoſe him 

"Wh crwiſe is to ſuppoſe him an imperfect Being. » For if he 
meat ange, it muſt be either to a greater perfection than he had 


an what he had, or was; then again was he not always the 
|, and conſequently, not always God: if he changes to a leſ- 


hich, the change is made, a loſs of what the thing had, or 


ange to the better, he was not perfect before, and fo not 


eng em either an imperfection, or a fault. Their natural changes 
a\ 0 their perſons) are from weakneſs and vanity ; their moral 
chany langes (as to their inclinations and purpoſes) are from igno- 
Tong nce or inconſtancy ; and therefore what is a blemiſh in us can 


n ways be compatible with the glory and attributes of God. 


ct 0 Is will caſt an univerſal damp upon all its attributes and ex- 
aſion llencies, and make them like a flower of the field, which, how 
2 and glorious ſoever, is but fading and corruptible: nay, the 


ater its perfections are, the more imperfect they will become, 


eledneſs be, if it proves liable to change! How dim his 
i ben 20, if it may be obſcured ! How feeble his power, if it is 
is, able to decay or Janguiſh ! How will mercy loſe its luſtre, if 
ſhould change into wrath, and juſtice its dread, if it ſhould 

e e Se hs | W 
5, Vob 4 Ewards's Body of Divinity. y Charnock on the Attributes. z Charnock, ibid. 


from his 


thing from without can affect, or work an alteration in; that 
is an eternal Being which always has, and always will go 


Wowing all things at one point of intuition, has no reaſon to 
contrary to his firſt reſolves ; and, in all reſpects, a molt per- 


fore, or to a leſs : if to a greater perfection, then was there 
Winly a defect in him, and a privation of ſomething better 


perfection, then does he fall into a defect again; loſe a per- 
tion he was once poſſeſſed of; and ſo ceaſing to be the beſt 
ing, ceaſe at the ſame time to be God. The ſovereign per- 
tion of the Deity therefore is an invincible bar againſt all mu- 
bility : for which way ſoever we ſuppoſe him to change, 
ſupreme excellency is nulled or impaired by it: for ſince in 
changes there is ſomething from which, and ſomething to 


acquiſition of what it had not; it muſt follow, that, if God 


od; if to the worſe, he will not be perfect, and ſo no longer 


or if the divine nature be, in any caſe, ſubject to change, 


once. 2 we ſuppoſe them mutable. How clondy will his 
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Proved 


nature : 


od after the change. Changeableneſs in men we generally From his 1 


perfections BY 
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be turned into mercy, while the object of juſtice remains uz 
for mercy, and the object of mercy undeſerving of di 
vengeance ! 4 | „ 
AND, as the mutability of God would darken all his othe 
perfections, ſo would it take away the foundation and comfy 
of all religion inſomuch that we could have no great hongy 
and eſteem for a being that is fickle and inconſtant: his thre, 
nings would loſe their awe and force, if his power and Jultig 
were uncertain ; and his promiſes and declarations, how or, 
ciouſly ſoever tendered, be of no ſecurity to us, if his tru 
and faithfulneis could at any time fail. And therefore,  tþ 


wiſeſt of the heathen world were always of this opinion, thy 


God is never in any wiſe capable (as Plato with great empty 
ſis » expreſſes it) of any kind of change whatever, and tha 
he is always conſtant to his decrees, . and does never repent 


his purpoſes ; 4 for it is neceſſary that he ſhould he always plu 


ed with the ſame thing who can be pleaſed with nothing hy 


_ what is beſt : nor can this be any prejudice to his liberty or hi 
power, ſince he is His own neceſſity, i. e. nothing from without 


And from 


feripture. 


but his own natural perfection lays this neceſſity upon him. 
Burr the fulleſt declarations of God's immutability, both a 

to his nature and properties, his decrees and purpoſes, hi 

threats and promiſes, &c. are from his own divine oracle 


which teach us, that though all other things are mutable, era 


the frame of the heavens above, and the foundations of the 


earth below, which ſhall periſh, and wax old as a garmen; 


yet God is the ſame, the ſame through all generations, and be 


yond all generations ſtill unchangeable, the ſame. Which ted 


us that * the counſel of the Lord ſtandeth for ever, aud itt 


well as by alterations within its own body; whereas God, tl 
Father of ſpiritual light, the author and diſpoſer of all good 


y Ibid. Ixxxix. 33. i Ezekiel xxiv. 14. k James i. 17. 1 Clarke's Serm® 


thoughts of his heart to all generations ; that his mercy and pok 
neſs. endureth for ever, and his s righteouſneſs is firm and in 
moveable, like the ſtrong mountains. Which teach us that | 
faithfulneſs he will not fuffer to fail, his covenant will he u 
break, nor alter the thing that is gone out of his lips; ſince ' 
the Lord have ſpoken it, it ſhall come to paſs, and I will do it, | 


will not go back, neither will I ſpare. Which teach us, 0 | 


ſhort, that in God x the Father of lights there is no variablent| 

neither ſhadow of turning; i where the compariſon. is taken fron 
the ſun, and ſeems to intimate to us, that, though that bright 
luminary is the molt regular, and the moſt conſtant diſpenſer d 
light and heat to this inferior world; yet is its influence ir 
quently varied by different motions, by clouds and ſhadows, 1 


9-4 perſel 

a Wilkins on the Principles of Natural Religion. b Oulepote, oudumt, 
damos alloias fin oudemian endechetai. In Phæd. c Seneca de Benef. Lid. 
d Nat. Qu. 1. Pref. e Pſalm cii. 26. f Ibid. xxxiii. 11. g Ibid. xx" 
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Vol. I. 


hap. v. of the Nature and Attributes of Gon. 


rect gifts, has in him no motion, no uncertainty, no altera- 


It I, 
Unt 


ivine n of any of his perfections, no variableneſs neither ſhadow of 
ing | ; 5 5 

other WHENEVER therefore we meet in ſcripture with any An objec- 

"fon prefſions which ſeem to imply a mutability in God, we muſt gg 


ſatisfied of this, that they are not to be taken in a ſtrict 
ſe, as if God were at any time accuſtomed to alter his pur- 
Pe, or fallify his word, or repent of any action that he 


Nour 
Teat, 
altice 

ue? 
truth 


«th o Gr hath he ſpoken, and ſhall he not make it good? u the ex- 
tha eſſion of God's repentance, therefore (as well as many other 
wi ich occur in holy writ) is to be underſtood in a figurative 
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ſwered. 


s; = For he is not a man that he ſhould lie, neither the ſon 
man that he ſhould repent : hath he ſaid, and ſhall he not do 


ie; as ſpoken by way of condeſcenſion and accommodation 
nt 0 our weakneſs and capacity, and not as caſting any imputation 
beg mutability or inconſtancy upon him, as if, out of levity, or 
„ar of foreſight, he changed and altered his mind. I hus, 


hen God is ſaid to repent that he made man, or that he 
ide Saul king, the change was not in him, but in them; 


d it ſignifies, not that God was abſolutely deceived in his ex- 


. 
thy (tations, but that things had fallen out contrary to all rea- 
„ by nable expectation : and therefore the ſcripture cloathes God 


d done, as men are uſed to do when they are 


th the human paſſion of repenting and grieving for what he 
greatly diſap- 


even 

f te inted, and fall ſhort of their expectations; to ſignify to us, 
ent: at the unworthy behaviour of men, and their abuſe of the 

d beine goodneſs was ſuch as was enough to raiſe grief and in- 
tea Men ation in his breaſt, were the majeſty of his nature capable, 
d tit the infirmity of ours is, of any uneaſy ſenſations. And, in 
ge manner, when God is ſaid to repent him of the evils which 
in chreatened, the expreſſion only ſignifies thus much, that God 
es not execute that which ſeemed to us to have been his 


remptory purpoſe and reſolution, i;. e. he is pleaſed to do 


ce NE erwiſe than his threatenings ſeemed openly to expreſs, be- 
it, ile of ſome tacit condition implied in them, which he did not 
1s, Mink fit to acquaint us with. pu Ty 

len lx moſt of the threats and promiſes in the word of God, 


ere is always a condition expreſſed or underſtood. It is ſome- 
es expreſſed as in this remarkable text: I that nation, againſt 
m I have pronounced my judgments, turn from their evil ways, 
vill repent me of the evil which I thought to bring upon them: 


ls only implied, as in the caſe of Nineveh ; Yet forty days and 
meveh ſhall be deſtroyed, i. e. unleſs that city repent of her 
s. » Now, put the caſe that a people do repent after a ſen- 


n Numb. xii. 19. n Tillotſon's Sermons. * Edwards's Body of Divinity. 
Jeremiah xyiii. 8, p Edwards's, ibid. | 8 


here amendment of life is the condition annexed: but ſometimes 


ce of deſtruction is gone out from God, yet ſince that ſentence 
8 | was 
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The uſe 
of the 
doctrine. 


being performed, the ſentence is vacated ; for, à when the me, 


whole ſolution is this: the declarations of the divine deans 


the behaviour of men. Good or evil, virtue or vice, are th 
things which God has declared his immutable love or hatred u 


through all the changes of mens perſonal behaviour: and they 
fore, as the ſame fire, with one unvaried action, conſumes cn 
pbPuſtible matter, but purifies and refines gold; and, as the ſa 
another; ſo God, without any change or alteration in hind 


puniſhes the wicked, when they ſo continue, and ſhews compalli 
upon the ſame perſons, when they become truly and {incerg 


that is thus holy, juſt and powerful, continues for ever the ſane; 
will never alter nor put off any of theſe properties; will nem 
ceaſe to hate iniquity ; will never be reconciled to impenitea 
| ſinners; what a fearful thing muſt it needs be to fall into li 


eternal ages will be unavailable to appeaſe ! 


the changes and viciſſitudes of the world, if we do ſo, = he wil! 


mountains depart, and the hills be removed, yet my Ene 


. u Pſalm Ixxvi. 7. = Ibid. XIviii. 14. Iſaiah liv. 10. 
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Was not abſolute, but conditional, there is no change or diſappon 
ment in the divine will, though it be not executed ; becauſe; 
condition upon which it is ſuſpended is part of the decree, uc 


Nineveh turned from their evil ways (which was the conding 
implied in the denunciation) - The Lord repented of the aj 
Jaid he would do unto them, and he did it not. The ſum of i 


and purpoſes (as being prophetical of the great events of pro 
dence) are in themſelves abſolutely fixed and unalterable; 
.cauſe the wiſdom of God could not poſſibly be deceived int 
original deſign and intention of appointing them; but his py 
miſes and threats (which are merely perſonal) either to any py 
ticular man, or to any number of men, are always conditiong, 
becauſe the wiſdom of God thought fit to make theſe dependy 


and his promiſes and threats invariably follow theſe diſpoſitun 
ſun, with one continual heat, melts one ſort of bodies, and hardy 


penitent. 


Tunis is the tate of the doctrine; and what now are the pn 
per affections that the contemplation hereof ſhould beget in ou 
minds? here is matter enough for terror to ſuch as continuei 


the practice of their ſins : For, if he is an holy God, and of pur 
eyes than to behold iniquity ; * if he is a juſt God, and will by 


means clear the guilty, nor let ſin go unpuniſhed ; if he is omni 
tent, fo that none can reſiſt his power, or » ſtand in his ſight wid 
once he is angry ; and (what gives a {ad accent to all this) it It 


hands, who lives for ever, and can puniſh for ever, and whil 
indignation againſt ſuch as die in their ſins, all they can ſuffer i 


HERE likewiſe is matter of comfort and conſolation enougiit 
ſuch as ſeek the divine favour by leading godly lives; ſince, ind 


our God for ever, and our guide unto death: For, » thought 


q Jonah iii. 10. r Ibid. s Clarke's Sermons, Vol. I. t Exodus xxx! 
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ap. V. Of the Nature and Attributes of Gon. 
d affures the righteous) ſhall not depart from thee, nor ſhall the 
enant of my peace be removed. Which way ſoever we turn 
eyes, whether without us or within us, we can find no 
d ground for comfort and confidence but in God. If we look 
W:hout us, we can perceive nothing but what is ſubject to change. 
en are inconſtant, and as their circumſtances, or opinions, or 
ereſts vary, aſſume many times a different deportment. But 
Wnitted they were more fixed and permanent, yet - what 7s 
ir life ? It is even as a vapour that appeareth for a little time, 
then vaniſheth away. And therefore, weak muſt that de- 
ndence be which is placed in man, d whoſe breath is in his 
/rils, But now our God will be the ſame ye/terday and to- 
„, and for ever. His affection to his faithful children will be 
> ſame, his promiſes the ſame : he will not leave us when we 
old, nor forſake us when our /irength decays, but < when our 
and our heart ſhall fail us, he will be then the ſtrength of our 
wrt, and our portion for ever. A powerful inducement this 
o be ſtedfaſt and immoveable, always abounding in the work of 
Jord, foraſmuch as we know that our labour is not in vain in 
Lord. OE T 


f the Communicable ATTRIBUTES: And firſt of the 
Es Lir® of God. | 


DESIDES the incommunicable attributes which we have al- 
J ready conſidered, there are others ſtiled communicable, be- 
uſe they are in ſome lower degree, and by way of participation, 
Wmmunicated to other inferior beings ; and among theſe, that 
ich in the firſt place occurs to our thought, is 12 „ 
THE life of any being may be ſaid to conſiſt in its having ſuch 
motion, or action proper to it, as tends to advance whatever 
wer or perfection it is capable of. It is in the loweſt 
mihcation of the word that life is attributed to things which, 
a motion proper to them, are only preſerved in their natural 
te; in which ſenſe we read of living waters. In the next 
gree of life are thoſe beings whoſe parts are contrived in ſuch 
manner as to make them capable of nutriment and increaſe ; 
ch are ſtones-and all minerals, but more eſpecially plants and 
es which have not only their periodical ſeaſons of flouriſhing 
d bearing fruit, but (what is no leſs ſurpriſing to obſerve) 
we the principles of life (till abiding in them (even when there 
ms to be the leaſt appearance of it) and awakening into freſh 
gour and beauty, according to the nearer approach of the ſun. 


00 animals the organs and offices of life are {till more curious. 
( pow ſpontaneouſly . 8 to place; they feed, they 


| grow, | 


z Whitby on the Attributes. a James iv. 14. b Ifaiah ii. 22. c Pſalm 
26, d 1 Cor, xy. 58. e Vid. Fiddes's Body of Divinity, Part I, 
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and deliberate, and judge of things within; but even carry jy 
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Pan 
grow, and ſeverally propagate their kind; are ated by the b 
preſſion of diſtant objects; and not only diſcover all the capi 


ties and operations of ſenſe, but the viſible effects of palſion li 
wiſe, of anger and love, of fear and revenge; for which therei 


hardly any accounting by the ſtated rules of mechaniſm. In n 
conſidered as a rational creature, the principle of life is ſtill na 
vigorous ; for, by virtue of his intelle& (which we conſider af 
power flowing from the life of his ſoul) he can not only re 


contemplations into the inviſible world of ſpirits, converſe yi 
God and angels, and take a ſurvey, in his imagination, of all then 
numerable beatitudes that the heavenly manſions abound with; p 
ſhort, can extend himſelf, as it were, over the whole creation in; 
moment, climb up to heaven, and go down to hell, and fly y 
the uttermoſt parts of the earth at the inſtant he deſigns. | 
angels who excel in ſtrength, and are accounted the chief ofth 
ways of God, the power of life (in all the aforeſaid functions al 
operations) is ſtill more excellent in proportion to the dignityd 
their nature, and the incumbrances of fleſh which they are, 
empted from : beſides that, they may probably have certain othe 
modifications of life peculiar to them that we are unacquaintel 
with, and can form no manner of conception of. + 


The excel. THESE are the different degrees of vital powers, obſervable 
ach of created beings; but when, by theſe ſteps, we aſcend to the a. 


| God's life 


From 
ſcxipture. 


ginal ſource and fountain of life, how infinitely more powerfi 
and perfect muſt the operations of it be! for becauſe whatert 
we find in the effect, muſt of neceſſity be more eminently contiine 
inthe cauſe. God therefore, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, may be only ſai 
to live, as operating independently, and * having life in himſel, 
whereas thoſe living creatures which ſeem to be moſt free al 
vigorous in their actions are only agents in ſubordination to hin 
in whom they live, and move, and have their being. And, up 
this tranſcendent excellency of his life, the ſcriptures peculiay 


appropriate to him, by way of diſtinction, the name of » the ln 


and excellent in power. 
And rea- 


_ fon. 


ing Cod and everlaſting King: _— us at the fame time, i th 
he only has immortality ; that * as to his years, they fail nut; di 


1 his work is always perfect; and himſelf = mighty in ſtrenghh 


Tar ſuch a life, even in the higheſt degree of perfect 
is to be attributed to God, we have 42 voice of reaſon, as ud 
as revelation, to convince us. For, ſince God is the great rl 
and governor of the univerſe, he muſt needs be inveſted with 
nature capable of ſuch government, and have all the vital pove 


in himſelf which are found diſperſed among his creature 


otherwiſe his other ſuppoſed perfections are of no aval; f 
without life he is but an idol, incapable of rule, and undeſen 


1 


f John v. 26. g AQts xvii- 28. h Jer. x. 10. 4 1 Tim. vi. 16. K eb l 
| Deut. xxxIi. 4. m Job xxxvii. 23. | | 
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he iy our adorations, becauſe he can neither know nor reward 
ana m. Vain therefore and trifling muſt the notions of thoſe 
* diſputers of this world be, Who tell us ſo much of nature, 
herej , chance, and the like; and in their diſcourſes ſeem to aſcribe 
1m being and order, the beauty and uſefulneſs of the world, 
| map | all that is therein, to theſe as their real cauſes, which, in 
er 1 th, are nothing but mere empty words, mere abſtract no- 
reaſn ns, mere fictions, or idols of the imagination which have no 
ry li no real exiſtence, and (as St Paul expreſſes himſelf in the 
e wit caſe) are nothing in the world! For, what is nature? what 
thei, ate, or chance? are they any real beings, or agents? or can 


at be truly the cauſe of any thing which itſelf has no manner 
ſubſiſtence? Leſs unreaſonable of the two were thoſe antient 


M 

5 laters, who, ſtopping ſhort at the viſible cauſes of the life 
Wo d plenty they enjoyed, paid their obſervance to the ſun, 
ofth don, and ftars of heaven, as the authors of thoſe bleſſings 


ereof they were only the inſtruments, Leſs unreaſonable, 
ay, was even this than to attribute the cauſe of all things to 


Wt: pardonable in the darkeſt times of heathen ignorance, as the 
prds of Job (who ſeems to have had no knowledge-of the 
wiſh religion) abundantly teach us: V 7 beheld the ſun when 


efficacy of a mere abſtract nothing; and yet even this was 


ſtined, and the moon walking in brightneſs, and my heart hath 
* n ſecretly enticed, or my mouth hath kiſſed my hand ; this were 
verfl iniquity to be puniſhed by the judge, for then I ſhould have de- 


d the God that is above. 


trine. 


ly fad 

aſh eth, and, in reſpect of him, nothing can be ſaid to live; to 

e me our minds according to the deep apprehenſions we have 
0 hin this divine attribute; to entertain becoming thoughts of him, 


hom we act; and to dedicate our whole lives to his glory and 


| whom we live ; to own our continual dependence on him, by 


„ Fn0ur, who is the ſole donor and conſerver of our lives and 
e '"g5 both ! | 83 
5 that DO S E C f IT VI, 


engi 1 e | bs 
Of ſ the Syp1RITUALITY of Gop. 

Clio PR gd TN Then ES 

5 We HAT God is a ſpirit, i. e. a ſubſtance without body, parts God a Spi- 

rule and paſſions, is not only a propoſition of our chriſtian faith, = univer- 

* d what is deduceable from ſeveral declarations in the Jewiſh g.“ 


Ind, intirely free from all mortal compoſition and mixture ;” 


18 
n Wilkins on Natural Religion. | 


u, but a principle of religion likewiſe that the heathens them- 
lves were not unacquainted with, To this purpoſe Cicero 
Morms us, „That we cannot conceive of God but as of a pure 


r * that he cannot be compounded of any principles or parts, 


139 


How much then are we concerned to acknowledge this great Reſult of 
th, viz. that, in the higheſt and moſt abſolute ſenſe, God this doc- 
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is plain from hence, becauſe the principles and ingrediey 

which concur to the making of any thing, muſt be antecedent 

the thing that is made: and therefore, if the divine naty 

were compounded, it would follow that there muſt be ſom 

thing in nature before God, and he, conſequently, not the jy 

cauſe, which confideration might induce Plutarch to give us th 

deſcription of the divine nature: God is a Mind, ſays h 

an abſtract Being, pure from all matter, and diſtinguiſhed fc 
whatever is paſſible, or capable of ſuffering.” 

In a ſuper- „ SOME, indeed, from the pretended difficulty of conceiy 

lative de- what a ſpirit is, have cloathed the Deity with a corporeal ji 

OY. ſtance, and would endeavour to perſuade us that whateyy 

being exiſts muſt be matter: whereas, if we will be imparti 

the notion of a ſpirit is as intelligible as that of a body; andi 

is by the latter indeed that we are able to form ſome tolerat} 

apprehenſion of what the former is. A body, or matter, 

ſuch a ſubſtance as conſiſts of external parts, and conſequent 

is capable of diviſion, and thereby of alteration and corruptia, 

It is the object of external ſenſe and perception; is dull al 

. ſlugoiſh in itſelf ; has no principle of activity, no motion or ops 

ration of its own nature; nor any the leaſt capacity for ſuch n. 

fined acts as underſtanding and thinking. Now that whid 

has qualities contrary to theſe ; that which, in its own nature, 

is indiviſible and incorruptible; that which can move and actum 

_ itſelf; whoſe chief and diſtinctive operation is to reaſon and un 

derſtand; and cannot, by any corporeal ſenſe, be ſeen, felt, a 

apprehended, as having no quantity or parts, to be the objet 

of ſenſible perception, this is a ſpirit : and, becauſe it is the hig. 

eſt excellence in our nature, we apply the term to God; but 

at the ſame time, muſt conceive it in a ſenſe infinitely ſuperm 

to any thing we find in ourſelves, viz. that he is an immateri 

incorruptible, impaſſible ſubſtance, incapable of being divided 

or impaired by any force whatever; an immenſe mind or inte 

ligence, ſelf. active, ſelf- moving, and wholly above the compre 

henſion of bodily ſenſe ; free, in ſhort, from the imperfections 

of matter, and all the infirmities of corporeal beings, and cf: 

far more excellent and tranſcendent nature than any finite a 

created ſpirit whatever, as being originally ſuch, and therefore 

5 not improperly ſtiled, » the Father of ſpirits, and the God of itt 

: ſpirits of all fleſh. „„ CORR e ee | 

| This proy- THE firſt and moſt natural notion we have of God is, thi 

he is a being every way perfect; and from this notion we milk 

_ reaſon. argue about the properties which are attributed to him, and 

accordingly govern our reaſonings concerning him: ſo thay 

when any thing is ſaid of God, the beſt way to know whether 

it is to be aſcribed to him is to inquire whether it be a pt 

fection or not; if it be, it belongs to God; if it be not, 94 

a 


o Edwards's Body of Divinity. | p Heb, x3. 9. Numb. xvi. 22. 
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before, it is to be ſeparated from him. Now ſince ſpiritual 
ances are more excellent than bodily, 4 the ſoul of man 
e excellent than other animals, and angels more excellent 


a 
n man; as containing in their own nature whatever dignity 
e fil e is in inferior beings; God mult have an excellency above 
5 th theſe, and muſt therefore be infinitely removed from the 
'S by tions both of the moſt refined corporeal, and of the moſt 
fra ime ſpiritual ſubſtance. _ Fi | 


ein! 

| i ig like this; that ſome of the Greek ſages were wont to {tile 
eye nog aſnomatos koſmopotos, the incor poreal mind, who made the 
artia , and, among the Latin philoſophers, theſe appellations 
andi e common · Mens divina, mens pura & ſincera, mens ſoluta 
rab beru, ſegregata ab omni concretione mortali : and therefore 


ter, 
e inviſible God, * whom no man has ſeen at any time, nor can 


tent 

"in To find our Saviour affirming to the Jews that they had 
Il ad ither ſeen his ſhape, nor heard his voice; and Moſes, after 
ce miraculous appearance on the mount, giving them this cau- 
chr. , x Take heed unto yourſelves, leſt you make you a 
whid en image, or the ſimilitude of any figure; for ye ſaw no 
ature mer of {1militude in the day that the Lord ſpake unto you 
ctum oreb, ont of the midſt of the fire. . f 


icular, „we muſt conceive of him, as of a being infinitely 
oved from all thoſe groſs properties which conſtitute the 


may well expect to find him in ſcripture characterized as 


OULD we then form right apprehenſions of God as to this 


re of matter or body; as of a being not limited by human 


— — ——H — 2 


xp accordingly we may obſerve, that the wiſeſt and moſt And ferip- 
ned of the heathen world always embraced a notion ſome. ture. 


bu Wc, nor included under any other form whatever; as excelling 
pero" infinitely higher proportion, not only the ſouls of men, 
terid, alſo all other intellectual natures, or ſpirits whatſoever ; 


, laſtly, as wholly void of all thoſe paſſions, affections, and 
tions, ſuch as love, hatred, anger, &c. which are the 
perties of embodied ſpirits, but cannot be aſcribed to him 
ny other than a figurative ſenſe, 


ite without ſenſible images and repreſentations ; and therefore ſenſe he 
refore (oho is deſirous to make himſelf known to us) in compli-}* _— 
Ae 0 this general defect of human nature ſpeaks of his attri- bers. 


s and operations after the manner of men, and, by all ſuch 
cſentations, ſignifies ſuch actions of his as bear ſome reſem- 


emule to thoſe which we perform by the faculties which he 
, given us: inſomuch that, whenever we meet with any of 
chat, parts or actions of human bodies afcribed to God, we ſhould 
ether es conceive them in a figurative ſenſe. By his eyes and 
1 per⸗ | . | _— Na es ears, 
as we 


barnock on the Exiſtence and Attributes. r Tuſcul. Queſt. lib. i. s Col. 


Vol 1 


Timothy vi. 16, u John v. 37. x Deut. iv. 15. y Clarke's Ser- 


E indeed, at preſent, are not able to conceive ſpiritual ob- In what 


as it were, face to face, to holy men of old (whereas, accord 
to the nature of things, the eſſence of a pure ſpirit is abſoluteh 
Impoſſible to be ſeen, and according to the ſenſe of ſcripture 


God's eſſence is inviſible, * yet there is a glory which is 28 j 


authority, we may call it the garment or cloathing of his eſſence, 
for ſo the Pſalmiſt ſays of God, that he decketh himſel 
with light as with a garment”) and, by the Apoſtle's authority, 
we may call it the dwelling or palace of his eſſence (for ſo {ay 
the apoſtle concerning God, that he dwelleth in light that} 


mult all allow to be viſible. There is therefore a diſtinction i 


A Complete Body of Divinity, Pa] 
ears, we are to underſtand his omniſcience; by his face, the 
manifeſtation of his favour ; by his mouth, the revelation of hi 
will; by his bowels, the tenderneſs of his compaſſion ; by h 
heart, the ſincerity of his affection; and by his hand, the ſtrength 
of his power, &c. And in explaining thoſe paſlages of the 0j 
Teſtament, where God is repreſented as appearing viſibly, and, 


the divine character is, that he is : the invinſible God whon 
no man has ſeen, or can ſee.“) It is to be obſerved, that thy 


were the train and attendance of his eſſence (by the Pſalmit'MMW&1!-; 


politic 
W711 


unapproachable”) and this glory or majeſty of God is ſuch as w 


bemade between the eſſential and majeſtic preſence of God; fa 
his eſſential preſence is infinite; and ſo every where, and even anne 
where unſeen ; but, on the contrary, his majeſtic preſence is th 
notifying or diſcovering of his eſſential preſence, in a determi 
nate place, by ſome kind of magnificent luminous appearance 
and this we know has been accommodated, and brought down to te 
the perception even of mortal eyes. Thus all the people ſi 
God face to face, by ſeeing this ſymbol of his preſence on MHns of 
mount, and thus, in all probability, Jacob ſaw God, becauſe 
ſeems to rejoice that, after ſuch a ſight, his v life was preſerveglſerefo, 


contrary to the prevailing notion, that no man could ſee e an, 


Ve are not 
to liken 
him to any 
thing. 


our capacities, but it will be very ungrateful in us, if we abu 
his condeſcenſion, to the blemiſh and reproach of his divine f 
ture; and, becauſe he is pleaſed to ſtoop to our weaknels, 


tion: 4 For, to put a religions character upon any 4 


Have ye not known? Have ye not heard? Hath it not been 


face of God and live. „ 
SINCE reaſon and ſcripture then both declare that God 
a ſpirit, „we muſt be careful how we repreſent him to e deavo 
thoughts as having a body, or any corporeal ſhape or membe 
He condeſcends, indeed, to repreſent himſelf to us according WM fair 
Irtatio! 
Sof n 
ty and 
to eve 
0 is C 
about 
Ty vor 
god, . 
Tugs 
Dreſs U 


level him to our infirmities. Above all, we muſt be cart 
how we worſhip God under any image or ſenſible reprelenl 


formed by the corrupt imagination of man as a repreſen 
of the inviſible and ſpiritual Deity, is to think : the Con 
to be like ſilver, or gold, or ſlone, grauen by art or man's de 


z 1 Tim. i. 17. a Young's Sermons. b Gen. xxxii. 30. C Tillotſon, 
mons, Vol. Il. d Charnock on the Exiſtence and Attributes» e Acts > 
£ }faiah xl. 21, &c. 


Job xx? 
14 
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e with their folly) It ic God that ſuteth upon the circle of the 
irth, and the inhabitants thereof are as graſhoppers ; that ſiretch- 
% out the heauens as a curtain, and ſpreadeth them out as a 
nt to dwell in; that bringeth princes to nothing, and maketh 
be judges of the earth as vanity. To whom then will ye liken 
e And to whom will ye make me equal, ſaith the holy One? 


ivably great and mighty, by the work of any man's hands 
d to worſhip him through any ſuch medium is the grofleſt 
olatry. The works of God's own hands, eſpecially thoſe 
eat celeſtial bodies that we behold, are certainly a more ex- 


fition; and e yet kifſmg the hand to the ſun when it ſhineth or to 
e moon walking in brightneſs (as repreſentative of the excel- 
ncy and majeſty of God) is declared idolatry in the ſcrip- 
res, a dental of the Cod that is above, and an iniquity fit to be 
uiſtel by the Judge; much more is our debaſing and adoring 


ore contemptible. 


anner we are to behave towards God, is, not to repreſent 
m, even in our imagination, by the likeneſs of any thing that 
in heaven above, or in the earth beneath, or in the waters under the 
th; but as > he 7s a Spirit, to worſhip him in ſpirit and in truth. 
ow to lay a foundation for this ſpiritual worſhip of God, we mult 


oughts as our chief good, and our exceeding great reward, and 
erefore worthy to be beloved by all : as a God who is infinitely 


ead, and to confer on us all the bleſſings we want : a God 
1 in mercy and compaſſion, of great kindneſs to thoſe that 
deavour to be objects of his love, and a bountiful rewarder 
al them that ſerve him in ſincerity : a God of exact truth 
d faithfulneſs, ſincere in all his promiſes and threats, his ex- 
ations and addreſſes, his offers and declarations made to the 
s of men: a God of holineſs and purity, who abhors all ini- 


o every man according to his works: and, laſtly, a God 
01s continually preſent with us, who is * about our paths, 
about our beds, and ſpieth out all our ways, in order to bring 
ry work into judgment, with every ſecret thing, whether it 
gend, or whether it be evil. 1 . 
Tugs g are the notions of God that we muſt endeavour to 
preſs upon our minds; and from theſe will that inward and 
ä | 95 ſpiritual 


Job vai. 26, &c, h John iv. 24. i Whitby on the Attributes. k Eeclef 


ou from the beginning ? (ſays the prophet, upbraiding the peo- 


t is ridiculous then to think of repreſenting a Being, ſo incon- 


s divine nature through repreſentations vaſtly meaner, and 


Tux direction that the holy ſcripture gives us in what 


careful, at all times, to poſſeſs our minds with right apprehen- 
dns of his nature and perfections: i To repreſent him to our 


le and powerful, able to preſerve us from all the evils we 


ty and ſtands bound, both in juſtice and veracity, to render 
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But to 
worſhip 
. k . him in ſpi- 
ent repreſentation of him than any thing of human com: rit, and. 
how to do 
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144 4 Complete Body of Divinity. . pm 
ſpiritual worſhip of him, which we are now inquiring aw 
naturally flow. The conſideration of his power, truth, w 
faithfulneſs, will cauſe us to rely upon his promiſes, and hy 
in his word. The apprehenſion of his goodneſs, wiſdom, y 
readineſs to heJp us, will engage us to truſt in him, to waity 
him, and to pour out our ſouls before him. The ſenſe of k 
greatneſs and purity will diſpoſe us to reverence his majely 
and to walk humbly with him. The belief of his ſoveren 


. ©& 


him, and an 

fleſh and ſpirit. And (to name no more) the conception 

him as our chiefeſt good, and only true felicity, will make y 

inwardly to long and thirſt for him, to chuſe him as our porti 

and, at every reflection upon his bounty and goodneſs, to bred 

out into this ſoliloquy ; Whom have I in heaven but thee! 4 

there is none upon earth that I deſire beſides thee. Thus love aff 

deſire, truſt and reliance, humility and reverence, {ubmiſi 

and reſignation, &c. fixed ſtedfaſtly in the mind, and exent 

upon all proper calls and occaſions, are that ſpiritual wor 

which the conſideration of the divine attributes is apt to beg 

i in us. Theſe are called en the kingdom of God within us: | 

theſe conſiſt the power and life of godlineſs : from theſe all u 

ward worſhip derives its goodneſs ; and without theſe they 

- moſt expreſſions of our homage will be but a lifeleſs ſervi 
and a facrifice without an heart. „ 

GoD however requires of us to glorify him with our bod 

which are his, as well as our fpirits ; and therefore this int 

nal worſhip muſt not be ſuppoſed to exclude, or to ſtand in 

poſition to what is external. Prayer, praiſes, and thankſpivi 

a ſolemn invocation of God's name upon proper occaſia 

hearing his word preached, and entering into covenant . 

| him by facraments, and theſe performed in the moſt dene 

1 and reverential manner that is poſſible, are duties of perpett 

| obligation: only we muſt take abundant care, that, as we ſe 

| the fearcher of hearts, one that is preſent to our ſpirits, 1 

conſcious of their moſt ſecret motions, we make our + mi 

| | our thoughts, and affections accompany what we do off 

kind. For © the beſt and choiceſt oblation, ſays u a wiſe 

e then, that thou canſt make to God, is thy ſoul. It is! 

only that joins us to God; there being no affinity betwt 

matter and ſpirit, as there is between ſpirit and ſpirit, 10 

© whence ariſes our likeneſs and communion with God. 

*« worſt and vileſt perſons can bring rich offerings to the 4 
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1 Pſalm hexiii. 25. m Luke xvii. 21. + Ady. Stoicos. n Hierocles lr. 
thagoras's Golden Verſes, | | : | 


ap. V. Of the Nature and Attributet of Cop. 


but good men only can make an oblation of their hearts: 
wherefore ſays he, give thyſelf to God, give ſomething of 
thine own, ſomething that is inward ; for things without 
us pleaſe not God.“ e | 


SECT, VII. 


f 


Of the K NO w LED GE of GOD. 


7 Y the knowledge of God we mean that perfection or The know- 

faculty whereby he underſtands, and. conſiders things ledze of 

ſolutely, and as they are in their own natures, their powers, d, whats 

operties, and differences, together with all the circumſtances 

longing to them. » Our knowledge and comprehenſion of 

ings indeed is ſhort as our duration and narrow, as our ex- 

t. Our ſenſes inform us of the ſurfaces, and external pro- 

ties of a few things within the reach of our imperfect or- 

ns. Our imaginations and conjectures extend a little farther, 

a greater number of things, but with greater uncertainty, 

d leſs diſtinctneſs. Angels, according to the greater activity 

their natures, and higher perfection of their faculties, com- 

ehend ſtill more things than we, more in number, and with 

clearer inſight ; yet are they limited, and bounded within 

ar proper. FR, as we within ours. But the knowledge 

God is abſolutely unlimited, and perfectly univerſal ; infinite 

his duration, and boundleſs as his immenſity; extending to 5 

things, every where, without exception, and to all the pro- 

ties and powers of things, without reſtriction, 

| AND indeed to deny this perfection, even in its utmoſt lati- Proved 

le, to God, would be ſtrangely to eclipſe the divine nature, _=_ ct 

bring an univerſal. obſcurity upon all its other attributes, 

would deſtroy his wiſdom ; for where there is no knowledge 

the nature and qualities of things, there can be no applica- 

n of means to ends, nor any propor tioning one thing to ano- 

r: it would weaken his power : for power without know- 

ge muſt in moſt caſes be ineffectual, and in many produce great 

egularities: it would take away his providence ; for with. 

t knowledge there could be no forecaſt or proviſion for the 

re, nor any kind of regular government of the world: and 

hat is more) it would take away his goodneſs too, ſince no 

g can properly be ſaid to be good that acts either out of ig- 

ace or blind neceſſity. The idea of eternity and omnipre- 

te devoid of knowledge, is as the notion of darkneſs compared 
that of light, or as the notion of the world without the 

do illuminate it; and therefore we find Plato aſſerting that 

wm was of ſuch excellency that it could not properly be 

91. 1. = 8 1 N aſcri 
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1 Complete Body of Divinity. Pan}, 
aſcribed to any but God; Seneca maintaining that nothing 


hid from God, who is intimate to our minds, and mingles hi, « 
ſelf with our very thoughts; and Tully making it an arguney a 
for a * ſtrict and cautious behaviour, both in private and pulli boy 
THE holy ſcriptures, however, are more eſpecially copions i on 
declarations of this kind, when they aſcribe every object of knoy. 1 
ledge to God, and give us the reaſons for this immenſity of hy b 
underſtanding. Thus, in relation to his own eſſence and a. n 
butes, they teach us » that the Spirit of God knoweth the Me 
things of Cod, in relation to his own works, they aſſure us th; y 1 
* known unto him are all his works from the beginning f tv... 
world, neither is there any creature that is not manifeſt in hi d 
ſight In relation to the works of his enemies, they tell us a ai 
„ hell and deſirudion are before him, and that = there is no dar 2. 
"meſs of pegs of death where the workers of iniguity may hi Ica 
_ themſelves: in relation to human actions, that the ways fat 
are before the eyes of the Lord, and he pondereth all his ging the 
in relation to their words, » that there is not a word in H it 
tongue but he knoweth it altogether ; and in relation to / 
thoughts and intentions, that © he ſearches their hearts, and ue, 
derſtandeth every imagination of their thoughts ; © for the 1m 
ſeeth not as man ſeeth ; man looketh on the outward appearami led 
bin the Lord looketh on the leurt. fro 
Thus the ſcriptures repreſent the omniſcience of God: a ow 
they ſupply us farther with two conſiderations, that of his tha 
| ſence, and that of his creative power, whereby this notion m; thi 
be hetter cleared, and the conviction of it confirmed upon A ould 
minds. Fe "= e | 
1. The royal Pſalmiſt, having aſſerted the omnifcience of ow 
at large, Lord, thou haſt ſearched me and known me, thou m rfect 
my down-ſitting and my up-riſmg, art acquainted with my ui is | 


and underſtandeſt my thoughts afar off, confirms his argue hat! 


and inculcates the belief of the doctrine with this retlecid Ince 


Whither ſhall I go from thy Spirit? or whither ſhall I tee n nct, 


thy preſence ? If I climb up to heaven, thou art there, oc. ers 
mating that God's immenſity neceſſarily inferred an univerl 
of his knowledge, and that he, who is every where, mult Wiſs of 
neceſſity know every thing. Now this conſideration of s, t 
omnipreſence is uſeful to prevent thoſe miſtakes in our opuninos, 


of him which we are wont to take up by thinking of him vretor 


reſemblance to ourſelves. We ourſelves are confined to a het 
and limited to a certain diſtance in our perception of thin ughts 
and fo we are apt in our firſt thoughts to limit and confine Bu 


s Nihil Deo clauſum, intereſt Animis noſtris, & mediis Cogitationibus = 
venit. Sen. Epift. t Quis enim non timeat Deum, omnia pervidenten | 
gitantem, & animadvertentem, curioſum, & Negotii plenum Deum! 1 |; the Ve 
Nat. Deor. Lib. I. u Cor. ii. 10. x Acts xv. 18. y Prov. xV. II. i 
XXXIIv. 22. a Prov. v. 21. b Pſal. cxxxix. 4. c I Chron. xxviii. 9. d! Z palm 
Xvi. 7. e Pſal. cxxzixꝝ · 1, 2. f Young's Sermons, Vol. II. Leclel. ; 
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ꝗ conſequently to imagine that a conſtant inſpection and ob- 
rvation of all men and all their actions would beget either trouble 
wearineſs, or diſtraction in God, becauſe any great application 
des ſo in us: Whereas, on the contrary, the notion of God's 
ing every where leads our underſtanding to apprehend that 
is as eaſy for him to obſerve every man as one man, and every 
tion as one ſingle action of our lives; that he conſequently is 
near to our mouth when we ſpeak as the man is who leans 
; ear to our whiſpers; as near to our actions, when we do 
y thing in ſecret, as they are whom we admit to our confe- 
racy ; and as near to our thoughts, when we purpoſe, wiſh, 
deſign any thing, as our own foul is that conceives them, 
id in conſequence that he is familiarly acquainted with them all. 
2. THE other conſideration which the ſcripture offers to in- 
cate the belief of God's omniſcience is that of his power, viz. 
at plaſtic operative power whereby he is the fountain and 
thor of all our beings ; from which topic the ſame royal Pſal. 
it argues thus; 2 he that planted the ear, ſhall he not hear o He 
at formed the eye, ſhall not he ſee ? He that teacheth man know- 
ge, ſhall not he underſtand ? Which (if thrown into a general 
rm of reaſoning) will run thus; All our faculties of know- 
ledge, all our organs and inſtruments of information we have 
from God ; and can we think then that he wants any for his 
own uſe? All of us are his creatures; and can we conceive 
that he has made any creature of ſuch a capacity as to act any 
thing beſide his privity, or beyond his comprehenſion ??? This 
ould be a weak, and (as our author calls it) a brutiſh imagina- 
n. »The truth is, if God gives wiſdom to the wiſe, and 
owledge to men of underſtanding ; if he communicates this 
rfection to his creatures, the inference muſt be that he him- 
f is poſſeſſed of it in a much more eminent degree than they; 
that his knowledge is deep and intimate, reaching to the very 
nce of things, theirs but ſlight and ſuperficial ; His clear and 
int, theirs confuſed and dark; his certain and infallible, 
eirs doubtful and liable to miſtakes; his eaſy and permanent, 
rs gotten with much pains, and ſoon loſt again by the de- 
(ts of memory or age; his univerſal and extending to all ob- 
ts, theirs ſhort and narrow, reaching only to ſome few 
ngs, while K that which is wanting cannot be numbered; and 
erefore, 1 as the heauens are biker than the earth, ſo (the 
ophet has told us) are. his- ways above- their ways, and his 
dug te above their thoughts. iy | 5 5 
But how tranſcendent ſoever the knowledge of God be, An objec · 
yet ſome things it muſt of neceſſity be ignorant of; ſince we tion. 
cannot conceive how fore-knowledge in him can be conſiſtent 
vith liberty of action in man; and yet without ſuch liberty, 
the very formality of all virtue and vice is deſtroyed,” _ 


AN S 
3 es xciv. 9, 10. h Tillotſon's Sermons, Vol. II. i Wilkins's, ibid. 
el, 1. 15, 1 Iſaiah lv. 9. 5 I ; es : 
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in itſelf has no influence at all upon the things fore- known, be 
cauſe things would be juſt as they are, and no otherwiſe, thoug 


zs exactly the ſame, and, in the nature of things themſelves, o 
the like certainty in event, whether they can or cannot be fore 


does not hinder an action from being free, notwithſtanding thi 


The reſult 1. TIIs perfection of the divine knowledge, then, ought 
of this is | | 
venerati- 


on. 


actions were not free (for that would vacate all religion at One] 


knowledge of man, the moſt glorious underſtanding that everi 


| univocally the ſame in him, and in us. 


_ A Complete Body of Divinity. | par 
Ir indeed the + preſcience of God and the freedom of wn 
were abſolutely inconſiſtent, it would follow, not that may, 


but that ſuch actions as man's are, and without which ration 
creatures could not be rational creatures, were not the objech 
of divine fore-knowledge : and in ſuch caſe it would be no non 
a diminution of God's omniſcience not to know things impoſſh 
and contradictory to be known than it is a diminution of hy 
omnipotence not to be able to do things impoſſible and contry 
dictory to be done. But this is not the caſe. Fore-knowled& MM c1 


there was no fore-knowledge. = The futurity of free aQian 


known: and, as our knowing a thing to be when we ſee it 


it is then certain and cannot but be what it is; ſo God's fa rel 
ſeeing that any action will be done does not at all hinder its rd 
ing free, becauſe his fore-ſeeing things to come does no m deal 
| ace or alter the nature of things than our ſeeing the dan 
when they are. The truth is, a God, who has an intim vit 


knowledge of the ſtate of our ſouls, of all the affections, paſſion he 


ſprings and weights wherewith they are moved, knows infalli conc 
how every poſſible object that preſents itſelf will determine our! 
judgments and choices, though he himſelf does not deternnd ret 
them at all: as the man who ſees the ſetting of the chimes ar 


tell ſeveral hours before what time they will play, without ber, 
politive influence either upon their ſetting or their playing, 1. þ 


all reaſon, to excite our veneration, and humble our mind: e ad- 
the ſame time, under a ſenſe of our great deficiency in that pi 


ticular, Of all the attainments of human nature, there i ſome 
thing that we admire ſo much as knowledge; and yet the hex 


one of the ſons of men were endowed with, compared to 
knowledge of God, is but as a gloworm to the ſun. If then the 
eſteem theſe candles of the Lord which ſhine ſo imperfed}) | circ 


FRE | evailit 
T The learned Author of divine predeſtination has made it evident e nref 
 fore-nowledge in God is of a different kind, quite of another nature than ns is | 
it is in man, and that we only aſcribe it to him by way of analogy and com &. 
ſon ; that, in'ſhort, as it is in God, we have no proper and adequate notion Ms \ 
it, any more than a man born blind has of ſight and colours, and that ting d 


fore we ought no more to pretend to determine what is conſiſtent, or not ning 7 
ſiſtent with it, than a blind man ought to determine from what he heath 
feels, to what objects the ſenſe of ſeeing reaches; for this would be to fe 
from what is only comparatively and improperly aſcribed to God, and by Mays u 

of analogy and accommodation to our Capacities, as if it were proper 


m Clarke's Sermons, Vol. I. n Young's Sermons, Vol. I. © Tillotiov' WP Job x, 
Mons, Vol. II. . a Bon 1 
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p. V. Of the Nature and Attributes of Gop. 


th much ignorance, how ſhould we admire the Father of Tights, 
whom is no darkneſs at all, and adore that knowledge which 
not the leaſt blemiſh or imperfection in it! » ho hath put 
Jom into the inward parts? or who has given underſtanding to 
heart? is a queſtion that God himſelf puts to Job, and 


or of all things: but then the conſequence muſt be that know- 


teven in the higheſt angels alſo, are but little images and ſha- 
ws of perfection; faint and derivative rays of light from the 


owledge itſelf is ignorance, and our light as darkneſs 4, 


an underſtanding, fo it expoſes the folly of all colluſion and 


religion, and paint ourſelves beautifully without, when in- 
ardly we are full of rottenneſs and uncleanneſs. If we were 
deal with men this would not be a very wiſe way, fince there 
danger of diſcovery even from them : but when we have to 


whom all our diſguiſes are tranſparent, and all our little arts 
concealment ſignify nothing, it is madneſs to hide our iniquity 
our boſſom, or to think that any place, though never ſo ſecret 
| retired, can conceal us from his ſight, * to whom darkneſs is 
darkneſs at all, but the night is as clear as the day, and the 
kneſs and light are both alike, OY | 


ſent to his mind and thoughts Socrates, or Ariſtides, or Cato, 
ſome other excellent and worthy man as a conſtant obſerver 
d examiner of his actions; and this he recommends as a good 


Ttuous in his converſation. We are told by ſome late writers, 


i circumſpe& in all their actions, from an opinion generally, 


preſent with them, and take ſpecial notice of their behaviour. 
ls is but a falſe ſurmiſe; but what I am ſpeaking of is a real 


ing down every thing we think, ſpeak or do, in his all-con- 
ming mind, to be produced for or yo us at the laſt great 


"ays upon us, ſo let ours proportionably be upon him; keep- 

| OTE Fo: ing 
lob xxxviii, 36. q Clarke's Sermons, Vol. I. r Ecclus. xvii. 19. $ Pſal. 
UL 11, 12, t Epiſt. 11 & 25. u Yourg's Sermons, Vol. I. 5 


dark; if we reyerence a little knowledge compaſſed about 
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anſwer is very obvious; even the original cauſe and au- 


ige and all other faculties in created beings, not only in men, 


omprehenſible fountain of glory; in compariſon of whom our 
2, AND as the omniſcience of God ſhews the weakneſs of hu- Humility. 


ocrifſy, How vain it is to make a ſhew of that outwardly, 
ich inwardly, and in our hearts, we are not; to put on a maſk 


with God : to whom the works of men are as the ſun before him; 


3. RATHER let the conſideration of this attribute engage us And cir» 
live as under his continual obſervation and inſpection. It is _—_ 
e advice of * Seneca to his friend Lucilius that he ſhould re. 


pedient towards reforming a man's life, and making him more 
at the people of China think themſelves obliged to be very wary 


eralling among them, that the ſouls of their departed friends 


th: we have a conſtant inſpector and obſerver of our lives, 
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ut, = As therefore he is ever preſent with us, and his eyes 
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The wil 
dom of 
God, what. 


qualities, powers, and circumſtances; whereas the wiſdom d 


fitneſs and unfitneſs to ſuch and ſuch ends. 


Proved 
From rea; 
a 


| thor of all things, he cannot but know what each of their po 
ers and faculties can produce; cannot but ſee, at one view, 4 
viſions, their variations and changes, their fitneſs or ſuitablenel 
things at once, of neceſſity he cannot but know, without all pol 
about in every poſlible method of diſpoſing things which 


_ clinations within to change his will, or oppoſition rom withc 
to withſtand his power, it is plain that he will always affect wha 


Poſes beſt conducing to the advancement of his own glory al 
honour, no one can doubt who conſiders him as the centre d 


— — - So 5 


7 
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ing our minds in a lively ſenſe of the venerableneſs of his p 
ſence, and the awfulneſs of his inſpection, which is the beſt yy, 
thod to guard us from treating that inſpection irreverently, yy 
to keep us tender of doing any thing unſuitable to ſuch a preſeng, 


$.D GT. VM: <1 
Of the WIS DoM of God. 
HE knowledge and wiſdom of God, though both one i 
5 his infinite eſſence, may nevertheleſs admit of this diſtine 
tion, that the one is the ſpeculative, and the other the pracid 
act of the divine mind; that the one implies a bare knoulech 
of things, the other the ordering and diſpoſing of things to; 


proper end: that the knowledge of God, conſequently, is a 
perfect comprehenſion of the nature of all things, with all ther 


God is a perfect comprehenſion of the reſpects and relations d 
things to one another, of their harmony and oppoſition, thei 


THar there is in the mind of God ſuch a faculty as we tem 
wiſdom, or a power of diſpoſing and regulating things to pure 
all perfection. As he is indeed the ſole original cauſe anda 
the poſſible circumſtances and diſpoſitions of things; all the 
mutual relations and dependences, all their compoſitions and d 
to certain reſpective ends and purpoſes ; and, beholding all the ver 
ſibility of error, what is the beſt and propereſt end to be broug| 


the fitteſt means to that end, and how thoſe means may be be 
employed in order to accompliſh it: and, having no wrong i 


in right and reaſon, is fitteſt to be done. Now this is inf crea! 


and perfect wiſdom ; to know always the beſt end; to ſee alu 
the means that will produce that end; to underſtand exatly bo 


| graces of the a mind loſe their value and luſtre (inſorauch , (i 


to apply thoſe means, and to have always a right and invariant d 
inclination to act accordingly. | | -— 


, * 9 
+ 


ManxiNnDp, I think, are agreed in this, that z wiſdom is bal: 
molt eminent of all human virtues, without which the ot 


me 


* Tillotſon's Sermons, Vol. II. y Clarke's Sermons, Vol. T 2 Cham 3 Job 
on the Attributes, e | 
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ercy becomes weakneſs, and juſtice cruelty, patience timorouſ- 
ſs, and courage brutality, without the conduct of wiſdom) and 
-refore We cannot but allow that God (who is the author and 
ver of being to the whole univerſe) muſt in himſelf poſſeſs 
hatever is noble in any of his crcatures: if wiſdom, which is 
e moſt noble perfection in any creature, be wanting in him, he 
aſt be deficient in that which every one accounts the higheſt 


hat, upon this ſuppoſition, he has not the power to give. Since 
ery good and perfed gift therefore cometh from God above, and, 
hat is in the effect is always more eminent and perfe& in the 
uſe; it muſt follow that he only is originally and indepen- 
ntly wiſe, and that all created wiſdom, whether of men or an- 


rrowed from the ſun. _ 


derſtanding? and then proceeding to obſerve that it is nei- 
er to be found in the land of the living, nor purchaſed with 
e moſt valuable merchandiſe, he reſolve us at length where 


e way, and knoweth the place thereof for he looketh to the 
is of the earth, and ſeeth the whole heaven, to make the 
eight for the winds, to weigh the waters by meaſure, to make 
decree for the rain, and a way for the lightning of the 
under. And in like manner to ſhew the excellency and ſu- 


ophet expreſſes himſelf in a very ſublime manner: ho 
wth meaſured the waters in the hollow of his hand, meted out 
aven with a ſpan, comprehended the duſt of the earth in a 
eaſure, and weighed the mountains in ſcales, and the hills 
a balande? Who hath directed the Spirit of the Lord, or, 
mg his counſellor, hath taught him * With whom took he 
unſel * And who inſtructed him in the path of judgment, 
taught him knowledge, and ſbewed to him the way of un- 
Manding. . $ 


creation and providence, we cannot but perceive in them very 
able characters of divine wiſdom. < The ſun and moon and 


tir different orders and revolutions ; the air, and other bodies 


I balancing of the winds, and gentle falling of the clouds in 
ful rain and ſhowers ; the frame and ſituation of the earth, 
d the great variety of plants and trees, of rivers and foun- 
ms, of men and other creatures that do ſtock and adorn it: 
$]ob xxxivi, 12, b Ifaiab I. 12, Sec. c Edwards's Body of Divinity, 


ccellency. Nay, he muſt be deficient in that whereof himſelf 
confeſſedly the fountain and original, and diſtribute to others 


ls, is but a ſpark of the divine light, like that of the planets 


e may ſeek for the original ſource of it: God underſtandeth 


riority of the divine wiſdom, in a comparative ſenſe, the 


at occupy the ſpace between heaven and earth; the wonder- 
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Wirz this ſentiment it is that holy Job aſks the queſtion : From 
Where ſhall wiſdom be found? Or, where is the. place of ſcripture. 


AND indeed, if we take never ſo ſlight a ſurvey of the works mw * 
wor OZ 
creation 
aracters | NG and provi- 
her luminaries in heaven, whether planetary or fixed, with dence. 


Er — — ſ œoÜik 


—— — — w e — 
— — — 
— 


can underſtand? For, if (as ſome have done) f we ſuppoſt 


And re- 
demption. 


claim the glory of God, and diſcover the wiſdom of their Cru 


. quence, have endeavoured to ſet it out, 4 He ſpreadeth i 
the heavens, and treadeth upon the waves of the ſea ; he nau lte 


_ thick clouds, and the cloud is not rent under them he hath cm, 


proof ; he divideth the ſea by his pomwer, by his Spirit he hal 


and motions, and conſequently their properties and operatia 


machine in order be accounted a work of no ſmall kill, ho 


Fold are thy works, in wiſdom haſi thou made them all! the eu 
is full of thy goodneſs, =» 


A Complete Body of Divinity. Pat) 
the ſubterraneous world, wherein are repoſited metals and u; 
nerals, ſalts, ſulphurs and ſtones, both precious and comm 
for the uſe and ornament of mankind; and the wide and gry 
deep ſo ſtored with treaſures, and fitted for the commerce, 
the different inhabitants of the world: all theſe, or the leaſt i 
dividual in them, if carefully inquired into, will abundantly py 


tor, as the holy penmen, in ſome of the loftieſt ſtrains of eh 


Arcturus, Orion and Pleiades, and the chambers of the ſyj; 
he doth great things paſt finding out, yea, and wonders withy 
number. He ſiretcheth out the north over the empty ſpace, ai 
hangeth the earth upon nothing: he bindeth up the waters in i 


paſſed the waters with bounds, until the day and night come fe 
end. The pillars of heaven tremble, and are aſtoniſhed at his. 


garniſhed the heavens, Lo, theſe are parts of his ways ! but hn 
little a portion is heard of him, and the thunder of his power uh 


other worlds beſides this, furniſhed with creatures whoſe fai. 


differ from what we ſee before us, how muſt this increaſe ou het 
ideas of God's wiſdom, both in framing and governing ſuch 
vaſt variety of different worlds! for, if to keep one complicate 


extremely aſtoniſhing mult it be to conſider what wiſdom an 
providence is requiſite to guide and aver-rule ſo many mullior 
of engines (as we may call them) and many of them endove 
with liberty of will, in ſuch a manner as to make them ſubſer 
vient to his wiſe purpoſes and decrees! * O Lord! how mani 


2. Ir we conſider the work of man's redemption, we |; 
find the ſame diſplay of » the manifold wiſdom of God, 3s ti 
apoſtle calls it. i Man had ſinned, and by his 1 


ſtopped the effuſions of goodneſs, and opened a ide paſlage . * 


angels could not deviſe. Nay, heaven itſelf ſeemed to be d 
vided, mercy inclined to ſave, but juſtice interpoſed for ſatis 


divine wrath to fall upon him: but how to fave this creatu 
loft and undone by his own choice, the invention of men 


tion, and the difficulty was how to anſwer the demands of f 

one, and not deny the requeſts of the other. In this exiguggg. „e 
Fe 6 0 » . — hy | 

his mercy excited his wiſdom to interpoſe as an arbiter, V © wh 

in the treaſure of its incomprehenſible light, found out 2 , e 

d Job ix. 8, &c. e Chap. xxvi. 7, Ye. f Boyle's Theological Works, Vol ; 

g Pſalm civ. 24. h Eph. iii. 10. i Bates's Harmony of the divine Aue 


ap. V. Of the Nature and Attributes of Gov. 
;rable expedient to ſave man without prejudice to his other 


etween the guilty creature and himſelf, that, by transferring 


ired, and yet pardon the finner as mercy deſired. _ 
Hex then is the compaſs of divine wiſdom diſplayed 2 
God's taking occaſion from ſin, and the fall of man, to mag- 


ate; in ordaining ſuch a Mediator as was qualified to recon- 
ile God to man, by making expiation, and man to God, by 
aking interceſſion for him; in making, in all appearance, ſuch 
polite means accompliſh ſuch glorious effects; and in layin 

he deſign of the goſpel in ſuch a manner as both provides for 


natchleſs wiſdom of God is equally viſible in the. revelation he 
lath made of himſelf; in the doctrines, and laws, and pre- 


iples of knowledge, and to regulate our actions in a manner 
noſt congruous to reaſon. [ 


raiſe and adore his divine majeſty, in the language of the pro- 
het Daniel; Bleſſed be the name of Cod for ever and ever, for 
iſdom and might are his ; and to humble ourſelves, and ſup- 
reſs every thought in us, that exalteth itſelf againſt the know- 
edge of God, and if we lack wiſdom to repair to the ſacred 


earch for her as hid treaſure ; then ſhalt thou underſtand the fear 
the Lord, and find the knowledge of Cod. Above all, we muſt 
e mindful not to cenſure God in 
ons of men, but, in all the iſſues of his providence, to place 
ur whole truſt and confidence in him, with a fixed acquieſcence 


tis recorded by Arrian) and beſpeaks a gallant ſoul: Lift up 


' lame opinion with thee, juſt of the ſame mind that thou art. 


thou wilt; eloathe me with what garments thou pleaſeſt ; ſet 


* wealth u me, or leave me to ſtruggle with poverty ; 
' which of theſe thou pleaſeſt, egoo ſor huper hapantoon toutoor 


Vol. J. 


| 4 « providence 
Heeren Harmony of the divine Attributes, 1 Edwards's Body of Pint. 


NZJ ; 


rfections: and that was by conſtituting a proper Mediator 


he puniſhment on the ſurety, he might puniſh ſin as juſtice re- 


ify his own glory, and exalt his creature to a more excellent 


e comfort, and promotes the holineſs of mankind ; for the 


epts, which he hath delivered, to inſtruct us in the right prin- 


ountain, and afk it of him who giveth to every one liberally, 
nd upbraideth not; = for if thou cry after knowledge, and lift 
p ih voice for underſtanding ; if thou ſeek her as ſilver, and 


any of his dealings with the 


h his good pleaſure. It is a noble ſaying that of Epictetus (as 


* thine eyes, ſays he, with confidence to God, and ſay, Hence- 
forth, Lord, deal with me as thou pleaſeſt; I am of the 


] refuſe nothing that ſeems good to thee ; lead me where 


me in a publie place, or keep me in a private condition; con- 
' tinne me in mine own country, or baniſh me from it; beſtow 


ves anthroopous apologeſomai. If men ſhall cenſure this 
272 (77 — 


133 


Ir then the wiſdom of God, in all his diſpenſations to us, be The uſe 


o conſpicuous, the proper reſult; of this conſideration is, to Bern . 
| 1 


1 4 Complete Body of Divinity, © bal 
; ec providence towards me, and ſay, thou dealeſt hardly vid gone 
« me, I will apologiſe for thee, I will undertake and maintan be 

o ſa 


chriſtian could ſay more, or better, of a perfect reſignation ty | 
the divine providence ? And yet this Epictetus had a maing ib 
and deformed body, was no more than a ſlave, extremely pod, S pe 
and very cruelly and tyrannically uſed; fo that we can hardy 
imagine a man in worſe and more wretched circumſtances: 1 
which notwithſtanding, he juſtifies the providence of God in il 
that he ſent upon him; not only ſubmits to his condition, bh 
embraces it with chearfulneſs; and ſince God thought it fitel 
and beſt for him, he is of the ſame mind, and thinks ſo toy, 
from a wiſe ſenſe, no doubt, of a divine ſuperintendency, and ; 
firm perſuaſion that he had infinite wiſdom, managing and d. 
recting infinite goodneſs, engaged to take care of him; as he 
always makes all things work together for the good of then 


| 3 &« thy cauſe, that what thou doeſt, is beſt for me.” Why 
| 


— _ — . EEE ne 


that love and fear him. gr 
VC 


e Les Of the Pow E R of GOD. 


f The, powen Y the power of God we mean that ability and ſtrength! rl 
| Ka * * 9 whereby he can bring to paſs whatever he pleaſes, what. 4 


ever his infinite wiſdom can direct, or the infinite purity of hi 
will reſolve ; provided the thing be conſiſtent with itſelf, and POL 
compatible with his divine nature and perfections. 
» To help our conception of this ſovereign power, let u 
imagine a principle from which all other power is derived, on 
which it depends, and to which it is perfectly ſubject and ſubo 
dinate; a principle which can do, not only what any created 
being, but infinitely more than all beings in the world joined 
together, can do; a principle which nothing can oppole; 
Which can check and cont) ul at pleaſure, and bear down, ant 
annthilate all other powers whatever; a principle which ca. 
do all things in the moſt perfect manner, at once, in an inſtant 
and with the utmoſt eaſe ; and, laſtly, a. principle which, 
ter we have imagined it never ſo perfect, can do many mort 
things, and in a manner much more perfect than we d 
1 o %% ns we: 
What God SUCH we may conceive the omnipotence of God to be 

| cannot do. houndleſs, and irreſiſtible, and under no limitation, except whe 
the thing either in its own nature implies a contradiction, d 
ſome plain repugnancy to the perfections of his nature 
o Where things in themſelves imply a contradiction, as that WW. * 
body may be extended, and not extended, in a place, and" 
in a place, at the ſame time; ſuch things, I ſay,” _ 9 
8 * 

un Tillotſon's Sermons, Vol. II. o Charnock and Wilkins on the Attribute 
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done by God, » becauſe contradictions are impoſſible in their 
wn nature. Nor is it any derogation from the divine power 
o ſay, they cannot be done: for, as the object of the under- 
ſanding, of the eye, and the ear, is that which is intelligible, 
iſible, and audible; ſo the object of power muſt be that which 
s poſſible ; and as it is no prejudice to the moſt perfect under- 
anding, or ſight, or hearing, that it does not underſtand what 
not intelligible, or ſee what is not viſible, or hear what is not 
audible ; ſo neither is it any diminution to the moſt perfect 
zower that it does not do what is not poſſible. ; 

IN like manner, God cannot do any thing that is repugnant 


imſelf; for this would be injurious to his truth: he cannot 
ove ſin, nor puniſh innocence ; for this would deſtroy his holi- 


hat is inconſiſtent with the rectitude of his nature is not to 


pf action, and ariſes from a defect of goodneſs and power, In a 
-ord, ſince all the attributes of God are eſſentially the ſame, a 


y being able to effect all things conſiſtent with his perfections, 
eweth infinite ability, and, by not being able to do any thin 

epugnant to the ſame perfections, demonſtrates himſelf ſub- 
et to no infirmity. 3 


ently contain in himſelf what he communicates to others: r and 


n the univerſe were made, and are intirely dependent upon 
m; from whom all the powers of all things are derived, and 
nuſt therefore be perfectly ſubject and ſubordinate to him; no- 
ang can make any difficulty or reſiſtance to the execution of his 
nl, but he muſt of neceſſity have abſolute power to do every 


nanner, at once, and in a moment, whenever he wills it. 
AND indeed, if ſuch power:as we are now ſpeaking of be- 


cant and ineffectual: his goodneſs would be but an empty 


ontrive, without power to execute, a very vain and uſeleſs 


ere without power to reward and puniſh ; no cauſe to depend 


| | promiſes ; 
P Edwards's and Fiddes's Body of Divinity. q Pearſon upon the Creed. 


o his other per fections: he cannot lie, nor deceive, nor deny 


eſs and goodneſs : and therefore, to aſcribe a power to him 


agnify, but debaſe him; for all unrighteouſneſs is weakneſs, a 
gefection from right reaſon, a deviation from the perfect rule 


ower in him which tends to deſtroy any other attribute of the 
livine nature muſt be a power deſtructive of itſelf, 2 Well 
erefore may we conclude him abſolutely omnipotent, who, 


ing he pleaſes, with the perfecteſt eaſe, and in the perfecteſt 


onged not to God, all his other perfections would be inſigni- 
ound ; his knowledge but an idle ſpeculation ; and wiſdom to 
ing: there would be no reaſon to reſpect his juſtice if God 


n his faithfulneſs and truth, if he were not able to perform his 


Uucke's being and attributes. s Wilkins of the principles of natural religion. 


As therefore himſelf is the fountain of power, and derives His Omnt- 
lown being and abilities to all his creatures, he muſt more emi- 33 


a aſs. . g md, from rea- 
she is an abſolute and felf-exiſtent Being, by whom all things fon. 
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: promiſes ; nor any occaſion to acknowledge his providence, ſinde 


t 

a being deſtitute of power muſt be deemed incapable to take up er, 

hm p Þ government of the world, And for this reaſon the a 

vwiſeſt of the Pagan writers are very copious in ſuch aſſertions x th 

theſe: * that there is nothing that God cannot do; and thy im 

without any kind of labour; that all things are equally eaſy ty m 

| | him, and that nothing can be ſaid. to be difhcult ;”? whereupq an 
they juſtly concluded that this vaſt frame of nature, and the uy, Moe 
| holding and preſerving of it, was a conſequence and argument d the 
| a divine and inviſible power: as who indeed can contempla, of 
| this fabric, and conſider the different magnitude, figure and ſity. Mer 
ation of its parts, and not draw from it the ſame concluſion? ro) 

| From the For, how vaſt and ſtupendous is the maſs of matter that the tio 

ll oops ee world conſiſts of! » The fixed ſtars which to the naked eye ap. , 6 
| Wola. pear but like ſpangles are found by aſtronomers to be an hun. cc 
j dred times bigger than the earth. The ſun is by ſome eſteemed Nhe 
| ten thouſand times bigger; and yet theſe great and immen gs 
l bodies are nothing as it were in compariſon of that vaſt expanſe WA, anc 
8 of fluid matter which does every where ſurround them. Noy not 
# if, in forming this ſtupendous work, we could ſuppoſe God u the 
F have made ule of any engines, - what notions muſt we have of Wi i / 
i the force neceſlary to raiſe even but one of theſe fixed ſtars, Nr! 
| to place it at a diſtance which is thought almoſt incredible, in ge 
| its proper orb! What idea ſhall we be able to form of the hand Id, 
g which faſhioned it behind and before, and gave it in all reſpedi n. 
the figure and dimenſions proper to it? thus, if we argue by wy top 
of alluſion to the uſual methods of erecting any fabric, built e ma 


the hands of men, to that glorious and amazing ſtructure whole pus ! 
builder and maker is God, we cannot avoid forming the ſtrongel 
apprehenſions of his power; eſpecially when we conſider that 
he had no aſſiſtant or ſubordinate agent in his work, but » /iretch: 
ed forth the heavens alone, and ſpread abroad the earth by him. 
ſelf. But if, inſtead of employing any inſtrumental means tc 
wards the conſtruction of this work, God only ſpake and it wa 
done, and, with reſpect to the ſeveral parts of it, only command 
ed and they were created, this gives us ſtill a more lively idea d 
his power than if he had made uſe of the moſt prodigious mal 
chines, ſuppoſing there could have been found a place for fan 
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i them e eee e rd. 
| The go- Ax as none but an almighty architect could have formed th une 
I * world at firſt without materials, and brought it to perfection win us 
6 - out the help of inſtruments ; ſo none but an Almighty ruler coul FAR 


have preſerved it in the order wherein we ſee it. The motion 
the earth about its own axis is prodigiouſly ſwift, * ſwifter thi 
a bullet from the mouth of a cannon ; and yet nothing in oy ance 
t Nihil eſt quod Deus efficere non poteſt. Tull. De Divin. Nadi par 
Theoo peletai kat anenuton ouden. Linus. u Boyle's Theological Work 
x Fiddes's Body of Divinity. y Ibid. 2 Edwards's Body, Part I. 2 Br 
Theological Works. | RO I ne N 
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to the motion of ſome celeſtial bodies, ſwimming in liquid 
er, which are computed to move three thouſand times faſter 
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any cannon ball in the air. What a large conception muſt . 
chen give us of the immenſe power of their Creator, who al 
moo # ſuch a wonderful quantity of motion on matter, 1 
maintains it ſo exaftly? Who not only ſets bounds to the 1 


and ſays to its proud waves, hither ſhall they come, and no | 1 | 

ther, but moderates the ſtupendous rapid motion of the globes | | | 

their intercurrent fluids ſo that, notwithſtanding the great- I | 
of their bulk, and the velocity of their courſe, they move 
e regularly than the beſt made watch ! Well therefore might . 11 
royal Pſalmiſt cry out, in full admiration of his works of | 
tion and providence, thou haſt a mighty arm; ſirong is thy = 
, and high is thy right hand: nor could we have told how 
account for all theſe prodigies of divine power, had not the 
phet taken care to inform us that omnipotence can do all = 
dos with the moſt abſolute eaſe, without any difficulty in it- 13 
and without any pains or labour in the operation; for haſ# nr 
not known, ſays he, haſt thou not heard, that the everlaſiing tl 
the Lord, the Creator of the ends of the earth, faileth not, nei- 10 
is he weary. VVV 5 Flt! 
TER this we need not purſue the power of God in the From i 

and miraculous occurrences that have happened in the ſcripture. | 11 
Id, and wherein 4 he is ſaid to make bare his arm in the eyes Ls 1,88 
l nations, The holy penmen have done it in a manner pro: | 11 
| 
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to poſſeſs our minds with the greateſt ſentiments of the di- 
majeſty, and to give us the moſt awful impreſſions of a re- 
pus fear and reverence : He is wiſe in heart, and mighty in 
ngth - Who hath hardened himſelf againſt him, and proſpered 2 
removeth the mountains, and they know it not; he overturneth | 
n in his anger: he ſhaketh the earth out of her place, and the | 
rs thereof tremble ; he commandeth the ſun, and it riſeth not, | 
fealeth up the ſtars ; for in the Lord Jehovah is everlaſting 1 
gth. . Declare his glory among the heathen, his marvellous | i Wl 
ks among all nations; for great is the Lord, and greatly to be WH 
ed ; he is alſo to be feared above all gods : glory and honour _ 
in his preſence, and ſtrength and gladneſs in his place: and | 
efore give unto the Lord, ye kindreds of the people, give unte i fy 
lurd glory and ſtrength, give unto the Lord the glory due unte 0 _ I 
name ; 2 this is what his infinite power and majeſty call U 
n us to 1 RE 5 NN e 5 ; 
L FARTHER effect of the contemplation of this attribute is to Affection: 
God at all times the chief object of our fear, our confidence, pong 
adoration. And indeed the fear of God is of fo 3 im eee 
ance to us in the conduct of our lives that he himſelf ſeems Pear of 
ve given us a gracious intimation of it in every motion of God. 

THE ph dar 
bein. 13. c Iſa. xl. 28. d Ibid. Ii. 10. e Job ix. 4. f1 Chron. 
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And con- 
fidence in 
bun. 


able to fear diſappointments, much more to fear him vid 
him whoſe pleaſure determines all our eaſe, and all our ff 


ed, can cait into hell.” This then is the moral, and this 


_ © i redeem us from our enemies,” or cover us with his: 
thers, and under his wings, x until the tyranny be over-pal 


for our contentment in all the calamities that can befal us. 
is an expreſſion, that of the royal Pſalmiſt, full of comfort a 


_ Our help ſtandeth in the name of the Lord, who hath made ben 


ſo that we expect nothing but to. be overwhelmed, he thatm 


_ raiſe up ſuch banks and ramparts as ſhall keep out the ras 


has borrowed alluſions from every thing that either nature 
made or art has invented proper for defence: » The Lord i 


tron, and my high tower. When he conſidered the number 


7 Complete Body of Divinity. put 
our natural fears; inſomuch that, whatever a rational creqy 
may think himſelf concerned to dread and be afraid of, that y 


thing does properly remit him to God, as an object much n- ſup 
becoming his fear and awful apprehenfions. * Thus, if | 1 
reaſonable to fear want, much more reaſonable is it to feat 17. 


whoſe bounty is the fountain of all our ſupplies ; if it be rey 


J 


providence diſpoſes the iſſue of all we project; if it be reaſons 
to fear pain and other inconveniencies of life, much more tof 


ings: in a word, if it be reaſonable ** to fear them that can} 
the body, much more to fear him“ who, after he hath 


the leſſon of all our fears, fear God, Nor do our natural fe 
only remit us to God, but they remind ue, at the ſame time, 


lay hold on his Almighty power, in order to ſtrengthen oil 1 

ſupport our imbicillity againſt the violence of the oppreſſor, a 5 
the tyranny of the proud: for, if God be on our ſide, Ki 

need not fear what man, whoſe breath is in his noſtrils, cant 


unto us ;?? he » ſhall give his angels charge over us, to ke 
us in all our ways, either © to reſtrain the wrath of men,” x 


AND as the conſideration of God's omnipotence is of ge 
efficacy to excite in our minds a fear of him, and him only; 
will it juſtify our truſt and confidence in him, and prove abi 


conſolation to every virtuous man labouring under aſtlicto 


| | | 2 mn 
and earib. For when we are reduced to the laſt extrem ag 
when tribulation flows in upon us with an extraordinary fo ,of 


when all the ſluices are opened and the flood-gates broke 1 
heaven and earth can even then preſerve and protect us, 


waters, and reſtrain their violence. = The ſame royal Plal 
to excite in our minds a lively ſenſe of the almighty power 
God, in defending his fervants in the needful time of trol 


rock, and my fortreſs, and my deliverer ; my God, my ſirei 
in whom I will truſt ; my buckler, and the horn alſo of my [i 


power of thoſe enemies with whom he was to contend, he 
| | „ | | TC 
g Young's Sermons, Vol. I. h Pſal. xci. 11, 4. i Ibid. cxxxv1- 24 k 
wm 1. 1 Edwards's Body of Divinity, Vol: I. m Smalridges Sermons " 
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ſon to be diſſident of himſelf ; but, when he contemplated the 
ſuperior ſtrength of his aſſiſtant, all his fears were imme- 
ely diſcarded ; » The Lord is my light and my ſalvation, whom 
I fear ? The Lord is the firength of my life, of whom ſhall I 
ifraid? Though an hoſt camp againſ: me, my heart ſhall not 
though war ſhould riſe againſt me, in this will ] be confi- 
. And well he might, when the great controller of the 
verſe had given him this aſſurance : » Becauſe thou haſi made 
Lord, even the Moſt High, thy habitation, there ſhall no evil 
| thee, neither ſhall any plague come nigh thy dwelling, For 
holy + Job elegantly expreſſes it) He ſhall deliver thee in ſix 
bles, yea, in ſeven there ſhall no evil touch thee ; in famine he 
Il redeem thee from death, and in war from the power of the 
vat deſtruci ion and famine thou ſhalt laugh, neither ſhalt 
be afraid of the beaſts of the earth 5 for thou ſhalt be in league h 
the ſtones of the field, and the beaſis of the field ſhall be at 
e uith thee, If therefore we do but endeavour to be fuch 
ſons as God's omnipotence is concerned to relieve, and wait 
iſaes of his providence with a patient ſubmiſſion to his good 
ure, we may with ſafety * commit our cauſe unto him who 
great things, and unfearchable marvellous things, and with- 
mmber ; unto him who flumbereth and ſleepeth not, who 
teth not, neither is he weary ; for in the Lord Fehovah is ever- 
ing {trength. ͤͤĩ YT . 7 . 
? 8 E C T. X. 


Of the Harixzss of Gov. 


HE notion of happineſs taken in its higheſt ſenſe (as we The happi- 
mult neceſſarily do when we apply it to God) is no other neſs of God | 
a fixed and immoveable ſtate of contentment and ſatisfac- — . 
of pleaſure and delight, reſulting from the ſecure poſſeſ. 

of all that is good and deſirable, f. e. of all excellency and 
ſection. .* So that theſe following ingredients muſt go to 
e up a complete ſtate of happineſs. 1. Perfect knowledge 
nderſtand what it is that conſtitutes happineſs, and when 
s really polleſſed of it. 2. Perfect wiſdom to concert the 
is and methods of compaſſing and ſecuring ſuch a ſtate of 
preſs. 3. Abſolute power to be able to do whatever con- 
$ to it, and to check and controul whatever would obſtruct 
4 Univerſal goodneſs, or a generous diſpoſition of mind 
mmunicate of its happineſs to others. 5. A ſettled and 
* poſſeflion of all imaginable excellencies, together with a 
txerciſe of them upon all occaſions ; and from all theſe will 5 
arily reſult, 6. Infinite contentment and ſatisfaction, and 
e pleaſure and delight, which is the very eſſence of hap- 
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Proved 
from rea- 


ſon and 


ſeripture. direct him to the means of attaining it, and power to enable l 


_ deniably follow. _ 
any thing without could contribute to the happineſs of the 


their powers and perfections) muſt neceſſarily take all the d 
_ placency in them that they are capable of exciting. Butt 


abſolutely happy in the perfections and internal operatigy 


_ miſſion, without mixture or meaſure. © And accordingly 


E that God muſt needs be happy, becauſe he is ſafficent 
all manner of goodneſs but he.” 


him, and what not, even by conſidering what things were d 


tion to his felicity. = It is neceſſary, ſays he, that the dn 


and 


very faulty poſition, confirms us in this perſuaſion, that bla 


1 happy. 


* Semota a noſtris rebus, ſejunctaque longe. 


4 Complete Body of Divinity. pm 
Now all theſe perfections being in God to an infinite degy 
knowledge to perceive the true nature of happineſs, wiſdon 


to execute thoſe means; and there being nothing without f 
can poſſibly hinder his acquiſition or diſturb his enjoyment q 
the perfect and moſt conſummate felicity of his nature muſt 


© COULD we ſuppoſe that the contemplation or enjoyment 


vine nature, God (as the cauſe of all other beings, and f 


goodneſs of his creatures extendeth not to him he is infinitely 


his own nature: he is his own light and his own object; x 
as nothing without is capable of acting upon him or diſturly 
his action, he muſt be happy for ever without allay or int 


wiſeſt of the heathen ſages (in conformity to the holy ſcripture 
which file him “ = the blefſed God, the king eternal, immer 
the bleſſed and only potentate”) were always of this opii 


himſelf, and ſtands in need of nothing; and ** that noth 
is ſo happy as the Divine Being, becauſe nothing abounds 
Nay, they accounted ha 
neſs ſo eſſential to the notion of a God, that they made this( 
of their ways to find ont what properties were fit to attribute 


ſiſtent with happineſs or inconſiſtent with it; and thence in 
ring what might be a ſuitable or unſuitable attribute to the 
vine nature: for which reaſon Epicurus {as he is repreſented 
Lucretius) excludes God from the making and governmen 
the world, left it ſhould diſcompoſe his 7 or be any ob 


nature ſhould be happy, and therefore altogether unconce 
in our affairs; free from all grief and danger, ſufficient for 
ing in need of y ; neither pleaſed with our; 
actions nor provoked by our faults;ꝰ which, though it 


neſs is ſo inſeparable from the notion of a Deity that wht 
profeſſes to believe a God muſt acknowledge him to be pet 


46 ; 5 fl I, 
t Fiddes's Body of Divinity, Val. I. u 1 Tim. vi. 15. x Arift. Etb.L 
Cap. 15. y De Mt. Deor. Lib. J. 
| 2 Omnis enim Divum, per ſe, natura neceſſe eſt 
Immortali zvo ſumma cum pace fruatur, 


Nam privata dolore omni, privata periclis, 
fa ſuis pollens 2 nil indiga noſtri, 
ec bene pro meritis capitur, nec tangitur ira · 


— — 
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1. Ir the divine nature then be ſo infinitely and completely What we 
3 5 . : aretolearn 

py, this is a great confirmation of our faith and hope con- from tnis | 
ning the happineſs of another life, which the ſcripture de- attribute. 
Yes to us by the fight and enjoyment of God, As we are | 3 
features of a finite; power and limited underſtanding, we ne- : [| 
eſſarily want many of thoſe perfections which are the cauſe and - - — 
eredients of perfect happineſs; but the bleſſed God, who is in- 
itely happy himſelf, can alſo make us happy according to our 

ite meaſure and capacity: for as he, who is the firſt and ori- 
mal being, can communicate being to other things, ſo he, who 

the fountain of happineſs, can derive and convey happineſs to 
js creatures. „ „ | 

Tuar he will do ſo we have the greater reaſon to believe 
hen we conſider that goodneſs, as it is the prime perfection, 
is it likewiſe the chief felicity of the divine nature. Baſe and 
vious tempers indeed are narrow and contracted; they love 
confine their enjoyments and good things to themſelves, and 

eJoth that others ſhould take part with them: but the moſt 
oble minds are always moſt free and enlarged, and cannot be 

py themſelves unleſs they find or make others ſo. As there- 
re to be good and to do good is the ſupreme felicity of God 

mſelf, we may eaſily believe that he is very ready and forward 
make us happy by all the ways that are agreeable to his in- 

ite wiſdom, and to the higheſt degree our nature will reach; 
r eye hath not ſeen nor ear heard, neither have entered — 
to the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for 
tem that love him.? ; 3 
2. * FROM this happineſs of the divine nature we may learn 
rther wherein our own felicity does. conſiſt, namely in the 

age and in the favour of God: in the favour of God as the 
uſe of our happineſs, and in the image of God as a neceſſary 
aification for it. Unleſs God loves us we cannot be happy; 
miſerable are all they whom he hates; and yet he himſelf 
ath told us, “ that he hateth all the workers of iniquity ; that 
e wicked ſhall not ſtand in his ſight, neither ſhall evil dwell 
th him,” Nay, even if we ſhould ſuppoſe that he could take 
eaſure in any perſon of this denomination, yet we cannot ſee 
I the perſon himſelf could be happy, becauſe he would want 
at inward frame and diſpoſition, a reſemblance of the divine 
blineſs and goodneſs, which is ſo neceſſary to any one's happi- 
Els that the external preſence of God and a local heaven (if 
ecould wg a ſuch an one admitted to it) would ſignif, no 
re to make him happy than heaps of gold and diamonds, the 
oſt delicious food or melodious muſic Would contribute to a 
a's eaſe in the paroxyſms of a fever, or in a violent fit of 
e tone; becauſe the man has that within 190 which torments 
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and ill that be removed he cannot poſlibly be at eaſe, In 
lei : X Np 2g a word, 
a Tillotſon's Sermons, Vol. H.  þ Cor. 11. 9. c Fiddes ubj ſupra, 
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neſs of God occurs firſt to our thoughts, and is the preſiding attribute | 


A Complete: Body of Divinity. Pat] 
a word, the ſureſt foundation of love and friendſhip (we 3p 
very ſenſible) is a ſimilitude of temper and diſpoſition ; ey 

thing naturally affects its own likeneſs, and gladly runs into i 
embraces : God therefore and man muſt be like one another he 
fore they can take pleaſure in one another, If we are unlik 
God, it is impoſſible that we ſhould be happy in one another 
and 'theoefore either God or we mult be changed in order u 
effect this end. Now the nature of God is fixed and unchangy 
able ; therefore change thyſelf, ſinner, and endeavour tg hx 
like him: and ſince he cannot depart from his holineſs and purity 
thou muſt leave thy ſins, and be holy as he is holy,” if eit 
thou expect to be happy as he is: For „every one that 
this hope in | him muſt pur fy hinſelf, even as he is N e 


8 E CT. XI. 


of the Moral ATTRIBUTES of Gop : And firlt d 
his Hol Ix Ess. 21 


Tue true notion of amoral agent is, chat he acts or oughtty 
act in conformity to ſome law, the obſervance whereft 
attended with honour.and ſatisfaction of mind, and the viola 
tion of it with ſhame and regret. God indeed, as he is the ſu 
preme Lord and Creator of all things, cannot be directed i 
any thing from without; but as reaſon is the law of order, de 
termining what is right and wrong, good and evil, decent 
diſagreeable, and a law which God unalterably loves and eter 
nally delights to follow); he muſt (as he poſſeſſes reaſon in i 
higheſt and moſt perfect degree) be in the * 2 and mol 
perfect degree a moral agent. 
Bor how tranſcendent ſoever the at perfections of th 
divine nature may be when compared with thoſe of men, 
any other intelligent being; yet if the reaſons of right, gou 
and fit, have the ſame foundation in the divine that they have! 
an human mind, the moral attributes of God muſt be of th 
| fame nature with what we perceive in men, how much ſoert 
they may differ in the degrees of their perfection; otherui 
we could form no diſtinct notions of them, nor could they | 
| Propoſed as fit objects for otir imitation. 

Now of all the moral attributes of God, that which naturd 


we may ſo call it) having the moſt general influence and dirt 
tion over the reſt, is holineſs ; which (if taken in a general len 
denotes a freedom from all impurity and imperfection; but 
applied to God is à that peculiar eminence of the divine natuſ 
whereby it is ſeparate and removed at an infinite” diſtance fi 
i all moral eee or what we call ſin: by which we * 


l 4 Tilotfon's'Sermo nt, Vol. H. 2/01 
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lc: of the Nature and Attributes of Gop. 163 1 
at there is no ſuch thing as malice, or envy, or hatred, or Fl 
venge, or imperiouſneſs, or cruelty, or tyranny, or injuſtice, | pM 
falſehood, or unfaithfulneſs in God; or if there be any other it : 
ing which implies ſin and vice, and moral imperfection, holi- Tra 
{ ſignifies that the divine nature is not only devoid of theſe, Rd 
t poſſeſſed of the contrary, perfections to an infinite degree, Wi 
indeed -we can hardly entertain any tolerable notion of Proved | i 
xd unleſs we ſeparate from him whatever is impure and liable * EE” 1 
pollute either his nature or actions. We may conceive N ö . 
m infinite in majeſty, inſmite in eſſence, eternal in duration, 1 
ghty in power, wiſe in counſels, merciful in his proceedings 10 
th men, and whatever other perfections may dignify ſo ſo- 1 
reign a Being; but if at the fame. time we conceive him deſ- 16 4 
ute of this farther perfection, and poſſeſſed with the leaſt con- 1 
gion of evil, we make him but an infinite monſter, and ſully 1 
the other perfections which we aſcribed to him before. Malt 
Ir was a great and laudable ſaying that of Plutarch, That jth 
he ſnould account himſelf leſs injured if any one ſhould ſay that 141 
there never was ſuch a man as Plutarch, than if he ſhould 11 
ſay there was ſuch an one indeed, but that he was a looſe Wl: 
and profligate fellow.” And in like manner the wrong done vl! 
God is lets to diſcard all acknowledgments of his being, than th 
believe his exiſtence, and at the ſame time pronounce him a 1 
e and unrighteous Deity ; for he that ſays that God is not js 
ly ſpeaks much worſe of him than he that ſays there is no 4 
dat all. For this reaſon ? ſome that have undertaken to THI 
dicate Epicurus from the imputation. of atheiſm (wherewith 0 
vas commonly charged) tell us that he did not deny the be- 100 
of a God, but of thoſe wicked and adulterous deities which 1 
vulgar worſhipped, though guilty of practices unbecoming 00 
c nature of God. The truth is, the wiſeſt of the heathen The teſti Fo 
loſophers always aſſerted that virtue was an imitation of God, eas, ol 
the righteous man a reſemblance of him: and therefore ” "ny 
might be one reaſon Why Plato (the great founder of a 00 
med ſect) was for excluding all poets from bis commonwealth, 0h 
cauſe the transfigurations of their falſe gods, and the many 113 
miagancies committed by them, were, in the opinion of all mm 
Amen, horrid: fables, and unfit for modeſty either to report Si. 
hear, However this be it is certain, that being at a loſs to . 
bunt for the origin of ſin (rather than make God the author io 
it) they choſe to aſcribe it to matter, and ran into the abſurd wt 
mon of fancying that matter uncreated, rather than that any Tl; 
ous imputation ſhould fall upon the undefiled Governor of 1 


E world, as they uſed to ſtile him. Nor may it be a bad apo- — 
for ſome antient heretics, that their aſſerting two. diſtinct | 

mal principles, one the cauſe of evil, as God was the foun- 
a of good, proceeded in ſome meaſure from a dread of involv- 
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From 
ſcripture. 


An objec- 


tion. 


8 ing the ſupreme Deity in any ching that had a criminal aſpeq; 


giainſt ſin, he is ſaid to be“ = a jealous God, viſiting iniquity 


of any participation in guilt, © » far be it from God that hy 
| ſhould do wickedneſs, and from the Almighty that he ſhoul 


not thou, it is through the Lord that I fell away; ſay not tha 
he cauſed me to err; for he hath no need of the ſinful ma. 


/ ther ſhall any evil dwell with him; that he is of purer et 


the way and the thoughts of the wicked are an abomination tf 


the loftieſt creatures we are acquainted with, and yet we at 


angels are charged with folly :” as bright and illuſtrious as thel 
_ celeſtial beings are, yet their holineſs grows dim and pale in 


«« Old-and New Teſtament both that make him, as it were, f 
author of ſin, the cauſe and procurer of what is vicious à 


err from his ways, an 


I Nev. iv. 8. in Exodus xx. 5. n Hebr. xii. 29. o Job xxxiv. 10. p James! 
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ſo rooted was the notion of this divine purity, that none way 
ever ſlander goodneſs itſelf with that which was ſo diſparagig 
F „%% 

Ir we look into the holy ſcriptures, « there we ſhall find y 
title ſo frequently given God, or ſo often ingeminated as this 
his holineſs. * How often may we find him called“ » the H 
One, i the Holy One of Iſrael, « the Holy One of Jacob, &, 
What other epithet of his do we hear ſo many times repeats 
in the joyful acclamations above, 1 where the four beaſts t 
not day and night, ſaying, Holy, holy, holy Lord God Almighy, 
which was an is, and is to come??? 'To denote his hatred x 


and upon provocation, * a conſuming fire.” To clear hin 


commit iniquity ! » God tempteth no man; and therefore « (aj 


To . diſclaim any complacency he can take in evil actions, be 
ſaid to be ** a God that takes no pleaſure in wickedneſs, ne 


than to behold iniquity ;” and that therefore ** the ſacrif 


him.” And laſtly, to ſhew the great excellence and tranſo 
dency of this perfection in him, the compariſon is taken tron 


told, that the heavens are not pure in his ſight, and hi 


preſence; they cover their faces out of weakneſs to behold hy 
and hide their feet out of a ſenſe of their comparative deformity 
Tus copiouſly have the holy ſcriptures ſet forth the hol 
neſs and purity of God in all its branches and reſpects. *©Þ 
do not the ſame ſcriptures in other places repreſent him 
*« countenancing and encouraging ſin, as promoting, advancily 
“ and ſometimes acting it? Are there not ſeveral texts in til 


« unlawful? How then is this conſiſtent with his pure and i 

* maculate nature? And when he is ſaid to blind mens eyes, 

ce harden their hearts, to give them up to their luſts, tomake tht 

7 put it in their hearts to do all mani 

of wickedneſs, what apology ſhall we make for his ſo mut 
« applauded holineſs ?” e AE. $29 a 

e I 


g Tillotſon's Serm. Vol. II. h Ira. Kl. 25. 5 Tbid. Kli. 20. K Tbid. vis. 


q Ecclus, xv. 12. g Pſalm v. 4. s Prov. xv. 8, 9, 26. t Job xv. 15. and iv. 
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Now, for a ſolution of this, it may be conſidered, = that icy 
ad is ſometimes ſaid to do theſe things, as he with-holds his 8 
ice from men, and denies them the help of his bleſſed Spirit, 
hereby alone they are enabled to do what is good and holy : | 
metimes, as he preſents them with ſuch occaſions and objects 1 
are a means to incite them to ſinful deſires and actions; and 
metimes as he ſubmits them to the aſſaults and temptations | | 
Satan, and allows them to proceed in their iniquities, in or- | 
| 
l 
| 
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r to make one ſin the puniſhment of another: in all which | 
ſes God is not culpable, neither is there any blemiſh caſt upon i 
s holineſs, becauſe he lays no poſitive bias upon their wills, 
t leaves them to their own choice. The propoling of objects 
ſtroys not their liberty, but it is the corruption of their na- 
re, which bears them down, without any other influx. And 
ough the communications of his preventing grace might be 
ailable to their ſtanding ; yet, when men have long {lighted 
id abuſed that ineſtimable gift, it is but juſtice in him to aban- 
n the care and preſervation of them, that they may eat the 
Fitter fruit of their own ways, and be filled with their own 

vices,”? 7 e | 
TH1s is a general ſolution for ſome of theſe difficulties ; 
t then it may be conſidered farther, that, in actions which 
we a manifeſt depravity in them, there is a diſtinction to be 
ade between the natural act and the moral evil that adheres 
it. For the underſtanding of this we muſt remember, that 
e general power of thinking and willing, and the natural fa- 
Ilty of doing any thing, is from God; in him, as the apoſtle 
ys, © we live, move, and have our being;“ are not only 
ſtained in our exiſtence, but act and operate by his divine in- 
ence. Nay, even our vicious actions, as they are natural 
ions, come from God, and yet, under that conſideration, 
ey are not ſinful, The natural act is a thing indifferent, and 
ries according to the object, the circumſtances, and diſpoſition 
the doer : and therefore, though God determines a man to 
e natural act, yet it does not therefore follow that he deter- 
nes him to the ſin that accompanies it: - for the act, as an 
is one thing, and the viciouſneſs of it is another. The act 
the efficacy of the faculty, extending itſelf to ſome outward 
ject ; but the ſinfulneſs of it is the privation of that rectitude 
ich ſhould be in it, and its deviation from the laws of God. 
hough God therefore, as the univerſal cauſe of all natural 
ects in the world, and as the upholder and ſuſtainer of mens 
ngs, concurs in all their actions whether good or bad; yet 
e evil or obliquity of theſe actions he concurs not in: that 
ings from their depraved wills, and the corrupt motions of 
\ly own minds, | 5 . | - 

—— 10 


Edvards's Body of Divinity, Vol. I. & Charnock on the Attributes, and 
wards's Body of Divinity. Ka. . f 
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To make this more plain, we may obſerve (as I ſaid beſo 
that the evil of any action does not attend it ſimply as an ation 
but as an action ſo and ſo circumſtantiated; inſomuch that th 

ſame action, done by two ſeveral perſons, may be good in oy 
and bad in the other. Two judges, for inſtance, joined in on 
miſſion for the trial of a malefactor, upon the appearance of i 
gvilt, equally condemn him. The action in both, conſidered x 
an action, is the ſame ; and yet in him who condemns him i 
pure conſideration of the demerit of his fault, and in him wh 
condemns him out of ſome private pique or reſentment, it 
widely different; in the one it is morally good, in the other n 
rally evil; in the one an act of juſtice, in the other an add 
murder: which plainly ſhews that there is a diſtinction to |} 
made between the action and the depravity of it, and that Gy 
may concur in the ſubſtance of the act, without concurring y 
the ſinfulneſs of it; as the good judge that condemned the 
priſoner out of conſcience concurred with the evil judge thy 
condemned him out of private revenge, not in the principle 

and motive of condemnation, but in the material part of it, 
IN ſhort, ſince it is agreed on all hands „ that no creatur 
can move, or act, or do any thing, without the help and c 
operation of God, even mens wicked actions muſt be done ly 
the ſame concurrence with their good; but then, that concur 
_ rence, relating only to the bare phyſical act, cannot entitle Go 
to their ſins; ſince to preſerve their nature, and actuate they 
natural powers (which is all that God does in the'caſe) isn 
more the cauſe of their {in than his firſt creating them, Il 
ſeems to be the moſt effectual anſwer : but whatever difficult 
may ariſe farther, or in what manner ſoever we may ſuppal 
God to act, with reſpe& to the production of what is evil ; ye 
we are ſure that it is without any ſtain or depravity, withoul 
any fault or appearance of vice, and that he whole eyes at 
ſo pure, and whoſe nature ſo immaculate, whoſe laws are | 

ſtrict, and comminations ſo ſevere againſt ſin, cannot, by: 
politive act, prompt to wickedneſs, or inſtil any evil qualities ini 

the inn oo onumog: oft ork af 67 | 
The reſult SINCE. holineſs then is ſo eminent a perfection of the dy 
of this at- nature, the proper reſult of this. conſideration is that we eh 
_ ROS. deavour to acquire, and fix in our mind, a' ſtrong and lively 4 
tu God. Prehenſion of it; becauſe, the clearer our conceptions are 
1 this, the more affectionate will our reverence be, in ail "on 
approaches to God. * Had thoſe nations which worſhipped it: 
ſun at firſt ſeen its brightneſs maſked in a cloud only, bd 
would their admiration have been raiſed gradually, as they 4 
it ſhaking off its veil of darkneſs, and chaſing away the m 
before it! But what a profound veneration would they 6d 
paid when they came to behold it in its full glory 15 n 

5 rig 
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r addreſſes to him, would riſe to a greater elevation, if every 
of duty were uſhered in and ſeaſoned with the thoughts of 
as ſitting upon his throne of holineſs, We ſhould have a 


ead of his diſpleaſure, and a more chearful acquieſcence in all 
c diſpenſations, had we but a competent notion of this illuſtri- 
s perfection. But the misfortune is, we firſt deface the image 
God in our ſouls, and then frame a repreſentation of him, 
cording to onr fancies, as one winking at our follies and in- 


the true God, whoſe throne of b holineſs is a fiery flame; 
|, falling in love with the idol of our own making, commit 
ckedneſs with an unbounded licentiouſneſs, and crown our 
es with the names of virtues, becauſe they are fo like the 
timents of that god which we figure to ourſelves. But if 


1 to our thoughts, not according to our vicious inclinations, 
t as he has repreſented himſelf in ſcripture ; © © glorious in 
lineſs,” a lover of righteouſneſs, and an hater of iniquity, 


pive at ſin, or contaminate the purity of his nature. 


jour after a conformity to God in this perfection; 4 for“ as 
who hath called us is holy, ſo ſhould we be holy in all man- 
of converſation ;?? and that, in regard to our happineſs, 


jt be laid in the inward frame of our minds, in a godlike 


n defaced by fin, be renewed in our minds, we are utterly 
apavle of the enjoyment of the firſt and chief good, in which 
our felicity does conſiſt; for, „ what fellowſhip hath 
Iiteouſneſs with unrighteouſneſs, or what communion hath 
it with darkneſs? Our holy s religion therefore (in order to 
pare us for the happineſs of the next life) is deſigned to 
tity our luſts and paſſions, and to reſtrain us from the in- 
mate love of groſs and ſenſual delights; to call off our 


more ſpiritual objects, that we may be diſpoſed for the 
ppinels of another world, and taught to reliſh the delights 
It: whereas, ſhould we be able to taſte no pleaſure in any 
bg but what is ſenſual and earthly, we muſt needs be ex- 
mely miſerable when we come into the other world ; be. 
Ile we ſhould meet with nothing to entertain ourſelves withal, 


would 


3 vii. 9. 0 Exodus xv. 11. d I Peter i. 15. e Tillotſon's Sermons, 
l. f 2 Corin. yi. 14. g Tillotſon's Sermons, Vol. I. by | 


: htneſs! And in like manner, our reverence to God, in all 


ore becoming ſenſe of our own vileneſs, a more awful re. 
& to his preſence, a greater ardor to his ſervice, a greater 


gent to our complectional vices ; and hence we loſe the ſenſe | 


er we would have right notions of God, we mult repreſent 


d who, for the conſervation of the whole world, cannot os 


th here and hereafter ; «© becauſe the capacity of all felicity 


(per and diſpoſition. Till the image of holineſs, which has 


nds from theſe inferior things, and to raiſe them to higher 


Jenployment ſuitable to our diſpoſition, no pleaſure that 


167 


UNDER this contemplation, our farther care muſt be to And holi- 
neſs in our- 
ſelves. 
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The good- 
neſs of 
God, what. 


4 


would agree with our depraved appetites, and vicious inch 
tions. * For what concord could there be between ſenſual w 
carnaliſed ſouls, that underſtand no other pleaſures but wi 
thoſe of the fleſh, and thoſe pure and virgin ſpirits which ne 
eat, nor drink, but live for ever upon wiſdom, and holngf 


* diſpoſition :? So that, by the nature of things, as well 28h 
the laws of God, it is ordained that “ no unclean thing ſi 


infinite knowledge and wiſdom fill us with admiration, omni 
. tence or irreſiſtible power is great and adorable ; but, at d 
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and love, and contemplation? © How can I be happy in ſeen 
« that God whom I cannot love, in converſing with th 
« ſpirits whoſe genius I abhor, and in being for ever « 
“ ployed in thoſe heavenly exerciſes to which I have 
ce greateſt averſion? No, no, till I am of the ſame opinion wii 
the celeſtial inhabitants, and have my mind contempered i 
„the heavenly ſtate, it is impoſſible that heaven and I ſhow 
«© ever agree; and I may as well ſee without eyes, or hex 
without ears, as pretend to enjoy heaven without an heaven 


A 


enter into the kingdom of heaven, and that without holine 
none ſhall ſee God,” „„ 


8 EC T. XI. 
Of the GoopNESS of GOD. 
Or all the divine perfections that which repreſents God unde 


the notion of an amiable as well as a glorious being, th 
Father as well as the Governor of the univerſe, is this attribut 
of his goodneſs. i Eternity and immenſity amaze our thought 


ſame time, if conſidered ſingly by itſelf it is alſo dreadful : 
terrible: dominion and majeſty, cloathed with perfect and i 
partial juſtice, are worthy of the higheſt praiſes ; but ſtil] to f 
ners they appear rather awful and venerable than the object 
deſire and love: holineſs and purity are inexpreſſibly beauiſ 
and amiable perfections, but of too bright a glory for ſinners 
contemplate with delight. It is goodneſs that finiſhes the idea 
God, and repreſents him to us under the lovely character 
being the beſt as well as the greateſt Being in the univerſe, | 

Now goodneſs in the moral ſenſe (wherein we are to con 
it) conſiſts in a benevolence of temper, or a readineſs to d 
bute the good and happineſs we enjoy, deſiring that others ſhol 
partake of it, and exerting that deſire in kind and beneficial 
tions upon all occaſions : and, as it is applied to God, it 154 
neficent diſpoſition of the divine nature which moves him 
diffuſe upon all his creatures through the immenſe univerſe, 4 
through a boundleſs eternity, every good thing that 1s p'Y 


h Scot's Works, Vol. II. i Clarke's Sermons, Vol. I. k Tillotſon“ 
mons, Vol. II. I Clarke's Sermons, Vol. J. 
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them; every thing that tends to their true happineſs ; every 
pod thing which either they, in their own nature, are capable 
receiving, or which for him, in his all- wiſe government of the 
orld, 15 Fo and reaſonable to give. This is that inexhauſtible 
antain of beneficence which, according as it terminates upon 
erent objects, admits of different denominations ; ſo that, 
when it confers happineſs without merit, it is grace ; when it 
ſows happineſs againſt merit, it is mercy ; when it beſtows it 
cording to promiſe, it is truth; when it commiſerates a diſtreſs. 
| perſon, it is pity, ; when it ſupplies an indigent perſon, it is 


rs with a criminal perſon, it is patience or long-ſuffering. 


cauſe, a whatever power and perfection we ſee in the crea- 


animate beings, though not in their own nature proper objects 
goodneſs, yet, every where, in their relative uſe, bear evi. 


ger degree ſubſervient both to the beauties and advantages 


the bounty of our Creator, becauſe we are thereby, in ſome 
eaſure, made partakers of the. divine nature; are capacitated 
maintain a kind of ſociety with God; to draw near to him, 
d love him,” and to employ the means that he hath made re- 


ared for thoſe that love him,” in a future and far happier 
11 WINTERS 5 3 
Now it is hardly poſſible to conceive how we could have any 
alonable motives to love God or take delight in his communion, 


thout goodneſs is attended with an idea of terror; juſtice with- 
ut goodneſs puts on the face of rigour and cruelty ; wiſdom de- 
ales itſelf into craft and diſſimulation; nor do we know of any 
ne quality ſeparate from this that can give the heart a kindly 
ud laſting impreſſion : whereas kindneſs and beneficence fix an 
tereſt in the minds of men, and will procure us an aſcendency 


certainly yields us, upon the reflection of having done ſome 
pod and truly generous action, a pleaſure and complacency of 
und that all the joys of ſenſuality cannot come up to. 


hat we feel in ourſelves. or perceive in others. We find in 


; m Charnock on the Attributes, n Fiddes's Body of Divinity. o Edwards's 
"9 of Divinity, Vol. J. „ 48 


unty ; when it ſuccours an innocent perſon, it is righteouſneſs ; 
hen it pardons a penitent perſon, it 1s Tor Vena ; when it 


res proceeded originally, and with direct intention, from God. 


ent marks and ſignatures of it. The powers of life and ſenſe 
ſcover {till greater effects of divine goodneſs, and are, in an 


human life: but reaſon and e Apt is the nobleſt inſtance 
uite for our enjoying him, and the things that he hath pre- 


we ſhould once ſuppoſe him diveſted of goodneſs. Power _ 


hen all the ties of fear and dependence fail. However this be, 


Wx may therefore prove the divine philanthrophy from 


Vo I. 5 3 | our 
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on | 
Tuar God (in all this latitude of UBT ne, is a good and Proved 
acious being, we may, when we pleaſe to take a ſurvey of the 10 "M TOY: 
orks of creation and providence at any time, convince ourſelves; _ 
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A Complete Body of Divinity. pit [ 
our own breaſts a deſire and readineſs to do good, and to be h 
neficial to our fellow-creatures, and, when we relieve their wx 


we ſeem to relieve our own bowels. We obſerve others of th 


fame diſpoſition with ourſelves, ** ready to give, glad to difti, 
bute, and making acts of munificence and charity the ftv, 3 


}, 


it were, and employment of their lives: and if this be deferye, 


ly accounted an excellence in us, we may rationally gather thy 


it is in God, in a far more tranſcendent degree, and that why, 


ever goodneſs the beſt-natured of the ſons of men, or the ng 
glorious angel in heaven is poſſeſſed of is but a weak and imyer 
fect repreſentation of that eternal love by which all the hot a 
apud and all the race of mankind were created. 
The creation and conſervation of all things, indeed, are ſud 


teſtimony a plain demonſtration of infinite goodneſs that even in the dm 


of hea- 
thens. 


eſt ages of the Pagan world God did not leave himſelf git. 
out a witneſs,” as the apoſtle argues, in that he ſent then 


rain and fruitful ſeaſons, auß their hearts with food and pla. 
1 


neſs.” Nor were they inſenſible of his beneficence : for whid 


_ reaſon, among all the divine titles, they gave a conſtant pre-eni 
nence to his 4 goodneſs, and made it a fundamental article of ther 


religion, © That the firſt act of worſhip was to believe the 


*c exiſtence of a God; the next to aſcribe majeſty or greatneſ 
© to him; and then to aſcribe goodneſs, without which ther 


„could be no greatneſs.” : | 


Fo what principle the ſeveral acts of their religions wer 
ſhip did proceed, we have a remarkable paſſage in Seneca to n- 


ſtruct us: © He that denies the goodneſs of God, ſays he, das 


Paul and Barnabas for gods, and thence inferred their right" 


not ſurely conſider the infinite number of prayers that, wil 


„ hands lifted up to heaven, are addreſſed to God, both in pt 


« yate and public: which certainly would not be (for is it cred- 
<< ble that all mankind ſhould conſpire in this madneſs of putting 


up their ſupplications to deaf and impotent deities?) if they 


did not believe that the gods were ſo good as to confer be 
% nefits on thoſe who prayed unto them.” *» Nay, the ven 
idolatry ſo prevalent among the heathens is, in my opinion, 
clear teſtimony of their common ſentiment of the goodneſs of 
God; ſince they adored thoſe creatures chiefly that were of mol 
general benefit, as the ſun, the moon, &e. (which muſt be found 
ed on a pre- exiſtent notion, not only of the being, but ol tif 


bounty and benignity of God) and ever placed the perſons wha 


were molt eminent for any uſeful invention among the numbef 
of their gods: and for this reaſon the men of Lyſtra, when the 
ſaw a reſemblance of the divine goodneſs in the charitable an 
miraculous cure of one of their fellow-citizens, preſently miſtod 


divine 


p Acts xiv. 17. q Zeus te megas te, deus optimus maximus. r Primus 
or um cultus eſt deos credere, deinde reddere illis Majeſtatem ſuam, ret 
Bouitatem, ſine qua nulla Majeftas. Sen. s Charnock on the Attrib, Ae 
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ine worſhip ; inquiring into nothing elſe but the viſible cha- 

ter of their govdneſs and uſefulneſs, to capacitate them for the 

mour of a ſacrifice. | | pO 

WHAT teſtimony the word of God, in conjunction with the Aud ſerip- 
mmon ſentiments of mankind, gives to this bleſſed attribute ture. 

is needleſs to recite, when in every page we read large encomi- 

ns of the divine generoſity and benevolence, viz. * © that. the 

th is full of his goodneſs, and as » the eyes of all wait upon 


g thing; but his delights are with the fons of men ;” and 
ough the virtuous are, the peculiar objects of his care, „ ſo 

that he with-holds no good thing from them, = giving them, 
| things richly to enjoy, and : caſting his eyes to and fro through 


N e whole earth, to ſhew himſelf ſtrong in their behalf;“ yet 
(he giveth,” without diſtinction, “ to all liberally; ehe mak- 
8 his r apjan the evil and on the good, and ſendeth rain 
| the juſt and on the unjuſt ;” being, in ſhort, © © good to all, 


d having his mercies over all his works. 3 
To be more particular upon ſo delightful a ſubject. By the Several in- 
odneſs of God were the heavens framed, and all the bright 2 
minaries that do ſtock and adorn them, ** to e give ligut to the een 
th, and to be for ſigns and for ſeaſons, and for days and 
ars: by the ſame goodneſs was that vaſt variety of creatures 

dught into being which of themſelves would never have 

ited, and upon their firſt production in their reſpective kinds 


degrees pronounced to be good: by the ſame goodneſs is a 

able proviſion made for the preſervation of all things, / both 
and beaſt, and for their proper continuance and well-being: 

0 the ſame goodneſs was man ** « made a little lower than the 
I 


gels, crowned with glory and honour,” and endued with a 
aon which enables him not only to have dominion over the 
things that are put in ſubjection under his feet, but to con- 
mplate, adore and imitate his great Creator himſelf : by the 
me poodnefs ,* was our ſubſtance, being yet imperfect, 
ſuioned and curiouſly wrought in the loweſt parts of the earth; 
ere we all (Un taken out of our mother's womb,” nurſed in 
e inſirmities of our infancy, preſerved in the many dangers of 
r giddy youth, and ſecured from the temptations of dur more 
wanced years: by the ſame goodneſs, in the whole courſe of 
Ir lives, have we been ſurrounded with an ocean of bleſſings, 
th ſpiritual and temporal; protected from evils which with 
our wiſdom and ſagacity we could neither foreſee nor pre- 
t; or, if they were brought upon us, either ſoon relieved 
greatly ſupported under them: by the ſame goodneſs is the 
gut of conſcience, ſet up in our breaſts to diſtinguiſh . 5 
ter ak | £00 
aal. xxx1ii. 5. u Ibid. cxlv. 15, 16. x Prov. viii. 31. y Pſal. Ixxxiv. 11. 
Tim. vi. 17. a 2 Chron. xvi. 9. b James i. 5. c Matth. v. 45. d Pſalm 


9 e Gen. i. 14, 17. f Pfal. xxxvi. 6. g Ibid. vill. 5. * Ibid. cxxxix. 
116. h Ibid, xxii 9. | WY 


| he openeth his hand, and ſatisfieth the deſire of every liv- © 
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it good and evil, as an inward perpetual monitor to put us in nia 
it of a future judgment, and (what is more) the ſenſe of this 1 
0 | tural faculty is confirmed to us by an expreſs revelation . 
[ | this goodneſs are we poſſeſſed i of the oracles of God, « of ch 
i" ' .__ adoption and the glory, and the covenants, and the ſervice 9 
=. God, and the promiſes;”? are admitted, in ſhort, into the king, 
| dom of grace here, and entitled to the kingdom of glory hey, 
after : by this goodneſs, and in pity to loſt mankind God fort 
his only begotten Son into the world, that“ whoſoever he 
lieveth in him ſhould not periſh, but have everlaſting life ;” a 
that © = being juſtified by faith, we have peace with God throug 
our Lord Jeliis Chriſt, by whom we have acceſs into this gra 


b. 


wherein we ſtand ;” and laſtly, by this goodneſs the Holy Spit, 


that bleſſed Comforter, was ſent down to inſtruct and teach wy | , 
to perſuade and admoniſh us, to ſanctify our minds and pur 1 
our conſciences, and thereby fit and prepare us for“ the g U 
rious inheritance of the ſaints in light.” on 
Tuvus which way ſoever we caſt our eyes, whether above u dit 
1 | or beneath us, whether within us or without us, we find o. * 
ö ſelves ſurrounded with the bleſſed effects of God's loving kd 1d 
5 neſs. That we are men and not worms; that we are not ſtoa g 
1 or clods of earth utterly inſenſible of all good, and incapable d a 
all felicity ; that we are inſpired with immortal minds, and en * 
dowed with vaſt capacities of happineſs ; that we have ſo m 5 
| ſenſible organs, capable of ſuch a variety of pleaſures, and is 
1 many pleaſures to ſuit and entertain them; that we have Wa; 
. and motion, health and vigour, ſenſe and perception, reaſon u 
it underſtanding to *. govern them; that we are pro em 
| for the other world as well as this; provided with an happine cb 
; above our largeſt wiſhes\and deſires ; and have the whole ſac . 
Trinity employed in contriving, preparing and, accompliſi er 
our everlaſting felicity : © = Oh the depth of the riches, of Hou 
goodneſs and bounty of God; how unſearchable are thy def ble 
of kindneſs, and thy ways of beneficence paſt finding out! Nur 
the Lord, therefore, O my ſoul, and all that is within me bs; 
his holy name; bleſs the Lord, O my foul, and forget not nl i; 
his benefits; but be mindful always what ſtrong motives ted, 
ought to be to thy love and imitation, thy faith and confidena dan 
thy repentance and godly living, and in the ſenſe of this © fei 
the Lord, and ſerve him in truth and with all thine heath 0. 
for conſider what great things he hath done for thee.” * al 
_ S E CRM 
| 1 8 . e | ts 1 
 iRom.4ijj. 2. kIbid. ix. 4. 1John ui. 16. m Rom. v. 1, 2. m Ibid , 
© 1 Sam. xii. 24. e | 
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Of the MERC and Pa TI ENCE of Gop. 
| ITHERTO we have ſurveybd the goodneſs of God as it 


| is extended to ſuch of his creatures in general as are the 
per objects of it: there are two chief branches in it, mercy 
| patience, which reſpe& mankind in a ſtate of diſobedience, _ 
conſequently under the wrath and diſpleaſure of the Al- 1 
hry, which ſeem to deſerve a particular conſideration, as 
butes which to ſinful mortals are of more direct and imme- 
e concern. 3 1 | 
Now the mercy of God is a diſpoſition in the divine na- The mercy 
> whereby he is inclined to ſuccour thoſe that are in miſery, 8 
to pardon thoſe that have offended. » In ſcripture language ” 
; uſually ſet forth to us by the expreſſions of pity and com- 
lon, which is an affe&tion that cauſes a ſenſible commotion 
_ iturbance in us upon the apprehenſion of ſome great evil, 
er threatening or oppreſſing another; purſuant to which God 
id to be grieved and afflicted for the miſeries of men. But 
ugh God be pleaſed in this manner to convey an idea of his 
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cy and tenderneſs to us, yet we mult take heed how we 
be the divine nature with the infirmities of human paſſions. 
J muſt not meaſure the perfections of God by the expreſſions 
( condeſcenſion; and, becauſe he ſtoops to our weakneſs, 
m to our infirmities. When therefore God is ſaid to 


[ us, or to be grieved at our afflictions, we muſt be careful 

emove the imperfection of the paſſion, the commotion and 

rbance that it occaſions, and then we may conceive as ſtrong- 

ff the divine mercy and compaſſion as we pleaſe, viz. that 

kerts itſelf in a very tender and affectionate manner, and, 

out producing the diſquiet, produces the effects of the moſt 

ST: F 

NDER this reſtriction it may be no unpleaſing contemplation Proved 

bſerve in ſcripture, with what pride and ſeeming oſlenta- Wow 8 

i is that this endearing attribute is diſplayed. © Ihe 

ch the Lord God, minke! F and gracious, long-ſuffering, a- 

dant in goodneſs and truth, keeping mercy For thouſands, 

dring iniquity, tranſgreſſion and fin.” This is the deſcrip- 

God gives of himſelf and the name whereby he deſires to 

aled: and therefore the holy ſcriptures not only tell us that 

the Lord our God is a merciful God, but that he is the 

ber of mercies and the God of all comfort ;” that he © de- 

511 mercy, ® waits to be gracious ; = rejoices over us to do 

and crowneth us with his loving-kindneſs:“ to denote 

Featneſs and continuance of this affection, they not only 
VVV. -:.: Sell 

ilotſon's Sermons, Vol. II. q Exodus xxxiy. 6, 7. r Deuter. iv.- 31. 

11-3. t Mic. vii. 18. u Ila. Xxx. 18. x Pſa, cvili. 7. y Ibid. ciii. 4. 
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tell us © that * his mercy is above the heavens,” but that ite, 
tends itſelf “over all his works, is laid up in ſtore for a th 
ſand generations, and is to endure for ever and ever :” to 
preſs the intenſeneſs of it, they not only tell ns of the «+ 1, e- 
titude of his tender mercies, the ſounding of his bowels,” 
relentings of his heart, and ** the kindlings of his repentance} 
but, to give us as ſenſible an idea as poſſible of the compaſiny 
of God, they compare them to the tendereſt affections amay 
men; to that of a father towards his children; “ as a fa en 
pitieth his children, ſo the Lord pitieth them that fear hin; 
nay, to the compaſſion of a mother towards her infant: ᷓ 
a woman forget her ſucking child, that ſhe ſhould not have cn 
paſſion on the ſon of her womb? Yea, ſhe may forget,” iti 
Poſſible, though very unlikely; but though a mother may tun 
unnatural, yet God cannot prove unmerciful ; © behold, I hat 


graven thee upon the palms of my hands, I will not forget the: "WF 2 

| The vari» IN ſhort, the ſcriptures every where magnify the mercy e 
ous kinds God, and ſpeal of it with all poſſible advantage, as if the diving * 
m 


ait. nature (which does in all per fections excel every other thin 
did in this perfection excel itſelf. And of this we may have 
farther conviction if we lift but up our eyes to God, and the 
turning them upon ourſelves, begin to conſider how many eil 
and miſeries that every day we are expoſed to, by his prev 
ing mercy are hindered, or, when they were coming upon uy 
ſtopped or turned another way: how oft our puniſhment h 
he deferred by his forbearing mercy, or when it was neceſt 
for our chaſtiſement, mitigated and made it light: how of: vii" 
have been ſupported in our afflictions by his comforting mei 
and viſited with the light of his countenance in the exigence 
of our ſoul, and the gloomineſs of deſpair : how oft we ha 
been ſupplied by his relieving mercy in our wants, and whe 
there was no hand to ſuccour and no ſoul to pity us, hisat 
has been ſtretched out to lift us from the mire and clay, and! 
a providential train of events brought about our ſuſtenance a 
ſupport : and above all, how daily, how hourly, how minute 
we offend againſt him, and yet by the power of his pardoni 
mercy we are {till alive: for, conſidering the multitude a 
heinouſneſs of our provocations, ** s it is of his mercy alone i 
we are not conſumed, and becauſe his compaſſions fail 10 
Whoſo is wiſe will ponder theſe things, and he will under 
the loving-kindneſs of the Lord,” _ 4 Co 

Tht pa- 2. THE patience of God is that kind diſpoſition of the di 
tience of nature whereby he is inclined to bear with ſinners, and tot 
God, hat. Jay or moderate their deſerved puniſhment in hopes of "ny 
amendment, . > Thoſe that have treated on the paſſions do | A 

| nerd 


2 Pl. Ivii. 10. a Exod. Kaki. 7. b Pſal. li. 1. c Iſa. Ixiii. 15. * roy, 
xi. 8. e Pfalm ciii. 13. f Iſa. Xlix. 15, 16, & Lam. iti. 22. h Dr aufg, , 
and Dr Moſs's Sermons. 5 N | KA | 
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ally obſerve that nothing debaſes human nature more than ede 
g of g paſſionate and implacable temper : calmneſs and eaſi- 1 
« of mind, ſay they, are the effects of good ſenſe as well as ſcripture. 
d-nature ; they are the reſult of conſcious virtue, and flow 
m a juſt ſecurity a man has whenever he has occaſion to ſhew 
courage and magnanimity: whereas he that is quick in his 
ntments diſcovers his weak ſide, and gives his adverſary an 
antage againſt him. The wiſdom of Solomon has happily 
en into the ſame ſentiment : i he that is haſty of ſpirit ex- 
th folly ; but he that is ſlow to wrath is of great underſtand. 
* he that is flow to wrath is better than the mighty; and 
that ruleth his ſpirit than he that conquereth a city.” And 
patient and forbearing temper be accounted ſo great an ac- 
pliſhment in man, a certain elevation of mind whereby he is 
ted, as it were, in a ſuperior region above the vain inſults 
| provocations of an enemy; much more reaſon is there to 
eve that in God, who is the moſt powerful being, this per- 
jon is infinitely more tranſcendent ; and therefore the royal 
Imiſt not only makes ample declarations of this divine attri- 
e, but in ſome meaſure accounts for it: the Lord is mer- 
| and gracious,” ſays he, . ſlow to anger, and plenteous in 
Oy; he will not always be chiding, neither keepeth he his 
er for ever: he hath not dealt with us after our ſins, nor re- 
ded us according to our iniquities ; for he knoweth whereof 
are made, he remembereth that we are but duſt,” i. e. not 
thy of anger, nor able to bear the expreſſions of his indig- 
on: and therefore he recommends his patience in another 
e, from the conſideration of his power; God is ſtrong and 
ent,” ſays he, God is provoked every day: God is ſtrong, 
therefore patient, or God is infinitely patient, notwithſtand- 
his power to revenge the daily provocations of his creatures 
nfnitely great and irreſiſtible. = His patience is an argu- 
t of his power; for nothing can declare his power more 
that he is able to with-hold his hand from deſtroying us, 
n he is provoked ſo grie vouſſy: in which ſenſe is that de- 
tion in the book of Wiſdom, ** = thy power is the begin- 
> of righteouſneſs, and becauſe thou art the Lord of all, it 
UU— Ä 0 SE 
0 give us a proper notion then of this adorable attribute, The de- 
bs conſider a little how it is we deal with God, and, notwith- gree of it. 
ng our miſconduct, how it is he deals with us. Every im 
we commit is an affront to the divine majeſty, and a con- 
pt of his authority. By denying ſubmiſſion to his laws, we 
on his omnipreſence; or if we acknowledge it, our provo- 
15 till the greater, becauſe then we affront him to his face; 
lare his juſtice, and challenge his omnipotence, and “ pro- 
| ep PRs | voke 
ror. xiv. 29. k Ibid. xvi. 32. 1 Pfalm eil. 8, Sec. m Tillotſon's-Ser- 
Vol. II. n Chapter xii. 16. i oy op Rel Hans 
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ad ae 60 AND this conſideration may be of uſe to rectify our noti 
tributes of the divine nature with regard to the forgiveneſs of our 
encourage r When we look into ourſelves and conſider how void of bo 


hope. 


5 


vine majeſty by the continual provocations of his creatures f 


dicate himſelf; yet mercy and patience ſtep in to with. hold 


+ prophet here ſeems to have deſcribed a beautiful conflict betye 
the divine attributes: juſtice is pleading for the deſtruction of 
_ rebellious people, and urging the divine nature to execute 
the divine nature is almoſt drawn on by her importunity to 


e to me is a ſtrange work; my property is to have mercy, tot 
e deſerve puniſhment, and in the midſt of my ſeverity thi 


but that all ſhould come to repentance ; for I am God 


lent, and revengeful ; how many motives are required to ral 
what ſevere upbraidings muſt precede, and vile ſubmiſſions be 


- neſs and difficulty of admittance in Almighty God, and il 
to ſtand in his fight to aſk forgiveneſs, if he ſhould be © 
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yoke the Lord to jealouſy, as if we were ſtronger than þ, 
Now, if offences are increaſed according to the dignity gf y 
perſon injured, and the meanneſs of him that does the nj 

then no offences are ſo great as thoſe that are committed by ne 
againſt God, no affronts like thoſe which are offered to the; 


aſmuch as he is their Creator, Preſerver, and gracious Bene, 
tor. And yet, * though he perfectly underſtands the preatue 
of his own majeſty, which is vilified, and the heinouſneſs off 
offences which diſparage him; though he be moved by his H. 
neſs, urged by his juſtice, and directed by his omniſcience toy 


arm, and withſtand the aſſault of all his other attributes : » « jy 
ſhall I give thee up, Ephraim? How ſhall. I deliver thee, Ir; 
mine heart is turned within me, my repentings are kindled to 
ther: I will not execute the fierceneſs.of mine anger; I willy 
return to deſtroy Ephraim; for I am God, and not man,” I 


ſent, but, reflecting upon the horror of the work, pity ſtarts 
and then ſhuddering at the ſight of it, and flying off with a 
trary reſolution, ©* I will not execute the fierceneſs of ni 
anger,” ſays he; for I am God, and not man.” Man 
© be peeviſh, and reſentive, cruel, and inexorable to his 
ther, but I am full of patience and long-ſuffering : judgme 


CL it appertaineth to forgive ſin ; and therefore TI ſpare whenn 


*« upon clemency, being ** « unwilling that any ſhould per 


. 


© not V 


and compaſlions we are, how cruel and hard-hearted, and 


leaſt pity in our breaſts, and when any one has offended or 
voked us, how quick we are to reſent, and how ſlow to folg 


condition of a reconciliation ; | we may poſſibly imagine (u 
the ſenſe of our tranſgreſſions) that there is the ſame m0 


juſtly infer how ſhall we be forgiven ? Nay, how ſhall we be 


o Charnack upon the Attributes. p Hoſea xi. 8, &c. ꝗ 2 Pet. ii 9 
lotſon's Sermons, ibid, WE. | 3 
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mark what is done amiſs? But to reſolve this doubt and pa- 
the trouble of our dejected minds, the Father of Mercies 
wers for himſelf, © I am God and not man.” God is pa- 


ent and merciful to us out of the mere benignity of his nature, | 
nd bears us a more hearty good will than any man does to his | | 
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jend, or any father upon earth ever did to his deareſt child: 

d therefore if we will but comply with the gracious inten- 
ons of his loving-kindneſs which ſhould lead us to repentance, 
all our uneaſy and gloomy reflections we may comfort our- 
ves with this ſoliloquy, * Why art thou ſo vexed, O my 
ul, and why art thou ſo diſquieted within me? Put thy 

t in God; for I will yet give him thanks” for his abundant 
oodneſs, his gracious promiſes, his ſure mercies and free decla- 
ations of pardon, who is the health of my countenance and 
3 Bur how much ſoever we may pleaſe ourſelves with But not 
is comfortable contemplation, yet we are to remember that 2 
the mercy of God is an enemy to ſin, as well as his juſtice, and 
ot intended to encourage our impenitence, but repentance; 
hat _— is ſo provoking as the abuſe of his patience, nor 
ny means ſo mfallible to aggravate our ruin, that the wrath 
God will make itſelf amends for its ſlowneſs, when it comes; 
d his juſtice, exaſperated and ſet on by injured and abuſed 
ercy, like a razor ſet in 0i] will have the keener edge, and be 
he ſharper for its ſmoothneſs; and that thoſe, in ſhort, that 
gu deſpiſe the riches of his goodneſs, and turn his grace and 
atience into laſciviouſneſs, do but treaſure up to themſelves 
rath againſt the day of wrath, and the revelation of the 
ignteous judgment of God.” This then is the leſſon and only 
ue inſtruction we can learn from the whole : ** » Let the 
cked forſake his ways, and the unrighteous man his thoughts, 
nd turn unto the Lord, for he will have mercy, and to our 

od, for he will abundantly pardon.” Re N 


er. XV. 
Of the Jvs TIE of GOD. IS 
HE juſtice of God is that eternal rectitude of the divine The justice | 


nature whereby he orders and diſpoſes all things ac- nee 
(ug ording to the rules which his infinite wiſdom has preſcribed, 
oF. governs all mankind with the utmoſt exactneſs and impar- 
y, in relation to the diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments. 

e illuſtrate this we muſt obſerve, = that there is an intrinſical 

| ectitude and obliquity in things, and that the reaſons and re- 

ons of moral good and evil do not depend upon any uncer- 

an and arbitrary principle, but are fixed and immutable, eternal 
vor. I, and 


Palm xii, 11. t Rom. il. 4, S. u Iſa. Iv. 7, X Tillotfon's Sermons, Vol. I. 
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reward, without prejudice to his juſtice; and upon the violata 


proved 


from rea- 
ſon and 


ſcripture. 


in ſome meaſure, to his own authority; for juſtice requirg 


proceedings with man, God is neceſſarily obliged, both by hi 
nature and covenant, to act with the ſtricteſt juſtice and in. 
partiality. gen | 


All human juſtice finds a great deal of obſtruction for wantd 


making which are of much more efficacy to determine the 


' A Complete Body of Divinity, Pet] 
and indiſpenſible: purſuant to this, that goodneſs, juſtice, wy 
truth, are eſſential and neceſſary properties in the divine natun 
antecedent to any conſideration of his will, and what he can n 
more alter or unſettle than he can deny himſelf, or ceaſe to be. 
that, as he is the maker and governor of the world, he hagy 
undoubted authority to make laws, and enforce them with pr, 
per ſanctions: that, when laws are thus enacted, he ſets bound 


that he ſhould not preſcribe what is above man's ſtrength, a 
if he does, that he ſhould grant them ſupernatural power u 
obey : that, upon obeying, he cannot deny them the promiſe 


of them, he hath a juſt right to inflict the puniſhments id 
he has enacted : and from hence it will follow, that, in all hi 


MEN indeed may be ſenſible of the moral obligations 
juſtice, and yet, in many cafes, either not perceive the reaſons 
of them, or if they do, be unwilling to be determined by then, 


evidence; for many times facts are obſcure, and circumſtance 
doubtful, and allegations- preſumptive, and teſtimonies ico 
ſiſtent ; or, where the evidence is complete, the intricacy of the 
caſe, and the ſpecious appearance of reaſon on both ſides, may 
render the merits of it impervious : nay, even where men har 
capacity to underſtand what the rules of juſtice require then 
to do, yet too frequently they have other rules of their own 


choice than thoſe which juſtice preſcribes. 


Now the chief reaſons whereby men are uſually carrie | 
to commit injuſtice being either ignorance, prejudice, or e 
tiality ; ignorance of the matter under debate; prejudice agali | 
other perſons ; and partiality to ſome deſign or intereſt of tne c 
own; and as none of theſe motives are compatible to Co A 
in him there cannot be the leaſt tincture of unrighteoufe r 
For he knows the true and neceſſary relation of things, tel ' C3 
agreement and diſagreement, their fitneſs and inequality; . 1 
as his judgments are true and righteous altogether, ſo his pro i; 
cedure, in the execution of them, is exactly correſpondent '»i 
that knowledge which has every matter naked and opened be. a 
fore its view. He cannot be capable of any prejudice toad. ., 
his creatures, becauſe ** » he is the father of us all,” ay” i; 
» Joveth all things that are, and abhores nothing that he has mad. s 
for never would he have made any thing, if he had hated . 
nor can he be influenced in the exerciſe of [juſtice by any cg” a: 

| | e eee e ee e | ſideratie Lea 
15 N w; 


. y Fiddes's. Body of Divinity, Vel. I. 2 Yu.vg's Sermons, vol. II. a 2 
iv, 6. b Wiſdom x1. 2 * V 
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Jeration of ſelf-intereſt ; © for our goodneſs extendeth not 
) him, © all greatneſs and power, all majeſty and glory, 
that is in heaven and in earth is his; and therefore, . © doth 
od pervert judgment, or doth the Almighty pervert Juſtice ??? 
o, ſurely : his abſolute and independent power ſets him above 
inglorious ends; and therefore, far be it from him, from 
im that has no reaſon, no provocation to it, to commit iniqui- 
„ the work of a man ſhall he render unto him, and cauſe 


ot do wickedly, neither will the Almighty pervert judgment.“ 


cheſt authority to pervert judgment: friendſhip, or relation, 
r ſome other intereſt, the ſolicitations of the great, or the 


ord our God is the God of gods, and Lord of lords, a great 
od, a mighty and terrible, which regardeth not perſons, nei- 


ting, thou art wicked, or unto princes, ye are ungodly, how 
nuch leſs to him that accepteth not the perſon of princes, nor 
regardeth the rich more than the poor, for they are all the 
work of his hands.” So evident it is » that he, who perfectly 
mos the rule of equity, and neceſlarily judges of things as 
hey really are ; who has complete power to execute juſtice ac- 


ny deceit, nor moved by any bias, nor awed by any power; 
0 evident it is, I ſay, that ſuch a being will always do what is 
gat, without iniquity, and without partiality, without preju- 


lice, and without reſpe& of perſons. | 


| | E that 
c Pſal. xvi. 2. d 1 Chron. xxix. 11. e Job viii. 3. and xxxiv. 10, &c. 
That the ſupreme Lord and Governor of all things is, and cannot but be 
Juſt in all his actions, may be made appear in the following manyer, —— 
There being neceſſarily in nature a difference of things, which is what we 
' call natural. good and evil, and a variety in the diſpoſitions and qualifications 
' of perſons, which is what we call moral good and evil; from the due or un- 


tions of perſons ariſe unavoidably the notions of right and wrong. Now the 


that the natural motive of action, where nothing irregular interpoſes, can be 
1 no other than this right or reaſon of things. Whenever this right and reaſon 
1 are not made the rule of action, it can only be, either becauſe the agent is 
3 pncrant of what is right, or wants ability to purſue it, or elſe is know- 
F ingly and willingly diverted from it by the hope of ſome good, or the fear 

of ſome evil. But now, as none of theſe cauſes of injuſtice can poſſibly have 


and reaſon, and juſtice only. For, having all knowledge, it is impoſlible he 


will cannot poſſibly be influenced by any wrong affection; and having no 
" Cependence on any, his power can never be limited by any ſuperior 
. rength.“ Clarke's Sermons, Vol. I. 535 5 

Deut. yy. 21. g Job xxxiv. 18, &c. h Clarke's Serm. Vol. I. 1 Jer. Xu. I. 


ery man to find according to his ways: yea, ſurely © God will 


+ WoRLDLY conſiderations may prevail with men in the 


iſcinations of a bribe, may blind his eyes, and make him accept 
he perſons of men in the diſtribution of juſtice ; but ** f the 


her taketh rewards ;”” ſo that, s if it be not fit to ſay to a 


ording to that knowledge, and no poſhble temptation in the 
ealt to deviate from it; who can neither be impoſed upon by 


due adjuſtment of theſe natural qualities of things to the moral qualifica- 


"vilef every intelligent agent being always directed by ſome motive, it is plain 


any place in God, his actions muſt always neceſſarily be directed by right, 


can be deceived in judging what is right; having no want of any thing, his 


179 


BUT if God be no reſpecter of perſons, © i wherefore doth An objec- 
te way of the wicked proſper ? Wherefore are all they happy, tion. 
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that deal treacherouſly? * The tabernacles of robbers Proſper 

and they that provoke God are ſecure ; i they come in 1 

perils like other folk, neither are they plagued like other men: 

n their houſes are ſafe from fear, neither is the rod of God ung, 

them; fbr they ſpend their days in mirth and wealth, and in: 

moment, with a quick and eaſy paſſage, go down to the graye 

| wherethenis the juſtice of God? Or what are the tokens of H 
Anſwered. impartiality ? The tokens of God's impartiality indeed are not a. 

ways viſible in this world; becauſe, having intended it for: 

ſtate of trial, wherein he 1s to approve the obedience of men 

and their inclinations to good or evil, he could not ſo properh 

make this uſe of it, without an unequal diſtribution of wh 

we call proſperity ; nor ſhould we have that certainty of a fu. 

ture judgment (becauſe there would not be that occaſion fx 

it) if every thing were exactly adjuſted here. So that then 

are very good reaſons why God defers the puniſhment of the 

wicked, and, as * the Pſalmiſt complains, makes them remak, 

ably proſperous in the world, that ſometimes they may be iu 

ſtruments in the hands of providence for the puniſhment d 

others, as in the caſe of tyrants and public oppreſſors; that 

ſometimes he may make their puniſhment, when it finally come 

upon them, more exemplary and awakening, as in the caſe d 

Pharaoh; and that, at other times, he may ſhew his mercy a 

forbearance, and cut off all excuſe for impenitence » by enduring 

with all long-ſuffering the veſſels of wrath fitted to deſtruction” 

We may therefore, when we pleaſe to be fooliſh, envy the fe 

| licity of the ſinner, and the pride of the oppreſſor; but ce. 

tainly, if we retain the ſenſe of another world, we cannot but 

believe that there is a time coming when the greateſt perſons 

in this, thoſe who overturn kingdoms, and lay waſte countries 

and oppreſs and ruin millions of mankind to gratify their lu 

and ambition; that there is a day coming, I ſay, when thele, 

of all others, ſhall fear and tremble moſt before the impartil 

juſtice of God; © when the kings of the earth, and tie 

reat men, and the rich men, and the mighty men, - ſhall hit 

themſelves in the dens, and in the rocks of the mountains, t 

ſay unto the mountains and rocks, fall on us, and hide us fron 

the face of him that ſitteth on the throne ; for the great di 

of his wrath is come, and who ſhall be able to ſtand?” Whid 

ſingle conſideration is enough to rectify, in our conceptions, dl 

the inequality of preſent diſpenſations were it ten thouſand tine 

greater than it is. 4 © Let not thy heart therefore envy ſinners 

but be thou in the fear of the Lord all the day long; f 

ſurely there is an end, and thy expectation ſhall not be cut of. 

The reſult To juſtify therefore the providence of God in all events, an 

of this at- 7 to bring our minds to a ſteady patience and contentment, 

tribute, eee | | paints | | mul 

content. Job xii. 6. 1 Pſal. 1xxiii. 3. m Job xxi. 9, 13. n Pfal. bxxili- 0 ler 


ix. 22. pRev. vi. 15, &c. q Prov. xxviii. 17, 18. r Edwards's Body of 
vinity, Vol. 5 13 ö DIS 


/ 


* 


. v. Of the Nature and Attributes of God. 


urge upon them continually what the profound moraliſt 
taught us, VIZ. * that the Deity, by its nature, is the moſt 
of all beings, otherwiſe he would not be a deity. But more 
cially we ought often to inculcate what God himſelf hath 
that * his ways are equal,” and that he hath not done 
out cauſe whatever he hath done to us.” It is not with- 
cauſe that any perſons are under pain and torture of body; 
not without cauſe that want and poverty is their portion ; 
not without cauſe that they are brought to ſhame and diſ- 
:; in a word, it is not without cauſe that they labour under 


cannot be trifling or defective ; for he that is juſlice itſelf 
ot deal unjuſtly with any of his creatures; he that is righ- 
ſneſs itſelf cannot do them any injury. Since “ afflictions 
g not from the duſt,” we mult look into ourſelves for the 
e and original of them; and, if we have any ſenſe of our ma- 
Id provocations, as we lift up our eyes to heaven, take up 


ave done wickedly.“ 33 „% 
Tax conſideration of the ſame divine attribute ſhould have 
ferent effect upon mankind, according to their different diſ- 
ons, ſince it exhibits as much terror to the wicked as it does 
olation to the righteous. The prophet Iſaiah has ſet forth 


rs, when he repreſents the Lord of hoſts lifting up his ban- 


mation to avenge himſelf on his adverfaries: » howl ye, 
he day of the Lord is at hand ; it ſhall come as a deſtruction 


y man's heart ſhall melt, and they ſhall be afraid: pangs and 
ws ſhall take hold on them; they ſhall be in pain, as a wo- 
that travaileth ; they ſhall be amazed at one another ; their 


ſort of calamity ; the reaſons of providence may be obſcure, 


confeſſion of the prophet, and ſay, © » thou art juſt in all 
thou haſt brought upon us; for thou haſt done right, but 


juſtice of God, and the aſtoniſhment of ſinners in very lively 


| the Almighty. Therefore ſhall all hands be faint, and 


181 


Fear. 


muſtering all his forces, and preparing the weapons of his 


5 ſhall be as flames : and I will puniſn the world for their 
1 | and the wicked for their inquity : the arrogance of the 
4 11 will cauſe to ceaſe, and will lay low the haughtineſs of 


and terror : howling and deſtruction, fainting of hands, and 
ings of heart, pangs and ſorrows, the throws of a woman 


ce, deſolation and final exciſion are the ſeveral images which, 
together by the prophet, make up in one exquiſite piece 
gitful ſcene of the great and terrible day of the Lord.“ 


errible. Every word in this pompous deſcription breathes 


our, and pains of an hard travail, amazement and confuſion 


UT ſee the bleſſed effects of a virtuous life! that ſane juſtice And re- 


- looks ſo angry upon the wicked puts on another aſpe& 2 5 
ul it turns to the righteous : and, like = the ** pillar of the 
VVT 3 cloud,” 
1 atgn pbuſei pantoon to theion. eper oude an en theion. Porphyr. 


; 85 29 and iv. 23. u Neh ix. 33. x Smalridge's Sermons. y Iſa. 
ce. 2 Exod, xiv. 20. 
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a 

cloud,” ſheds a friendly light upon the one, while, to the 1,hr 

it portends nothing but darkneſs and deſpair. © The 1,18: 

King (is an exclamation of the royal · Pſalmiſt's full of joy) MAR: 

earth may be glad thereof, yea, the multitude of the iſles 1 

be glad thereof: and he gives the reaſon in the next ven IN 

© righteouſneſs and judgment are the habitation of his three 

And indeed, in all the afflictions and oppreſſions that can hy 9 

men, what can be a greater conſolation to ſuch as are truet N 

heart than to conſider that the Lord is King, whoſe juſtice i 

upon him to animadvert, and whoſe power enables him to re 

their grievances ; and that he is ſeated on a throne, from whe 

he can behfold the wrongs they ſuffer, and can ſtretch on: AAP 

arm to protect their perſons and vindieate their cauſe ? and the 

fore the ſame prophet that juſt now repreſented to us tet 

rors of the Lord, in order to reſtrain us from impiety, does 0 

ſtruct us hkewiſe in the promiſes of the Lord, to ſuccour us WF" 

all our diſtreſſes, if we adhere to him and to our duty: 

not thou,” ſaith the Lord, for I am with thee : be nt 
mayed, for I am thy God: I will ſtrengthen thee, I vill IC 

thee; yea, I willuphold thee with the right hand of my righ 0 

ouſneſs. Fear not'; I will help thee, I will help thee, faith el 

Lord, and thy Redecmer, the Holy One of Iſrael.” Eno 

in all conſcience, to alleviate all ſorrows that can befal ush 3 

and to give us an hope full of immortality hexeafter.“ 

SE T. N. 

N Of the VERACITY of GoD. q 

Jue truh FF HE veracity of God is that eternal rectitude of the din 4 
"of Get mind < whereby his ideas are exactly conformable tot = 
what. truth and reality of things, and his words anſwerable to his $ 
and expreſſive of the real ſenſe and intention of his mind, f 

to import the utmoſt ſincerity in ſuch declarations, and thel , 

moſt Edelity in ſuch promiſes as he ſhall, at any time, think ü 
proved to make to the ſons of men. Men indeed, who are far I 
from rea- knowing the perfect nature of things, are every moment 1 b 
fon. to make wrong judgments, having (beſides their native If 
rance) the bias of their paſſions and prepoſſeſſions always at M 

to draw them aſide, and plenty enough of ambiguous word b 
diſguiſe their meaning, in caſe they are minded to impole ij P 

their hearers : but now in God there can be no defect of He 
ſtanding, becauſe he perfectly knows the nature of all ti 

with all their ſeveral and diſtinct relations; “ 4 he is light e 


in him is no darkneſs at all.” And as therefore he cannotÞ 
bly be deceived in the judgment he makes of things, ſo nel 
can he be under any temptation to deceive us in his mann 

1 3 5 | expren 
2 pfalm xcvii. 1, 2. b Iſaiah xli. 19, Kc. e Fiddes's Body of Dil 
d I John i. br | . ; 0 Fi 
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refling them: becauſe the motives, upon which any rational 
pg may be ſuppoſed capable of falſification, are infinitely re- 
ved from the known perfections of his divine nature. To 
\ liar is eſteemed among men an odious character, and full of 
roach, becauſe it is an argument of a baſe and ſervile ſpirit, 
\(titate to the fear of loſing ſome advantage, or incurring ſome 
ger: but God has his own fulneſs and all- ſufficiency to ſecure 
both againſt the hopes of increaſing, and the fears of im- 
ring the felicity of his eſtate, from any event whatever; and 


ral turpitude in it. 5 Ty 
WHEN men are unfaithful and break their words, they do it 


forgetful in minding them, or inconſtant in keeping them, or 
otent and unable to perform them: but none of theſe are in- 
nt to God, becauſe his infinite wiſdom, and perfect knowledge, 
| clear foreſight of all events, guard him againſt raſhneſs, in- 
ſtancy, and forgetfulneſs, as his infinite power enables him to 
form whatever his lips have uttered, and his goodneſs thought 
o promiſe. And this is ſo natural a notion of the divine ex- 


argument, were conſtantly led into it: and therefore having 
| it down for a maxim, that lying and falſhood are imper- 
tions, and odious to God and men,“ * Plato tells us,“ that 
divine nature 1s free from all ſuch temptations as ariſe either 
n fear or advantage; and thereupon concludes, ** that God 
Erue, and deals plainly with us, both in his words and actions ;?? 


le light for his body, and truth for his ſoul. 


judgments are true and righteous ;”? to remove the contrary 


uld lie, neither the ſon of man that he ſhould repent; what 
hath ſaid, he will do, what he hath ſpoken, he will make 
od: and, to aſſure us of his ſincerity and truth, averring that 
he will not ſuffer his faithfulneſs to fail, his covenant he will 


wen and earth ſhall paſs away, yet his word ſhall not.“ 


om being fulfilled ? “ great peace have they that love the 


| Tilotſon's Sermons, Vol. II. f De Repub. Lib. 2. g Porphy. in vita 
dae. h Pal. xxy. 10. i 2 Sam. vii. 28. k Rev. xv. 3. 1 Ibid. xvi. 7. 
po ili. 19. n Pfal. Ixxxix. 33, 34. o Pſal. c. 5. p Matth. xxiv. 33. 
wards's Body of Divinity, Vol. I. x Pfal. cxix, 165. i Mes 


% 
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refore cannot be deemed liable to any ſuch action as has a 


auſe they are either raſh and inconſiderate in paſſing them, 


encies, that the heathens themſelves, in their reaſonings upon 


truth (in the ſenſe of Pythagoras) is ſo great a perfection, 
t, if the deity were to render himſelf viſible to men, he would 


IT is no wonder then that we find the holy ſcriptures abound- From 
with ſuch poſitions as theſe, that the » paths of the Lord ſeripture. 
mercy and truth,“ and that his i words, * his ways, his | 


ity from him, declaring that“ God is not a man that he 


break, nor alter the thing that has gone out of his lips ;” 
so his truth endureth to all generations, and ** though 
b 


But how can God be ſaid to be ſo true and faithful, when An o Jec- 


there are ſeveral promiſes made to the godly that are far tion. 


e 
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deliver them an ſix troubles, yea; in ſeven there ſhall no: 


-.os 


of all to be the conditions of godlineſs here, whatever th 


| Anſwered. 


any certainty pronounce who are ſincerely good, and who not 
cunning hypocrite may impoſe upon us, and the want andaftii 
wie perceive him labouring under may be thought a ſevere dit 


men than our preſent capacity can extend to, we ſhould bent 


by not performing the duty that is made the condition df 


' windows of heaven and ſhower down abundance of gold int0 


not made abſolutely to all, but to ſuch only as are duly qualif 


A Complete Body of Divinity. Pt 
& law of the Lord, and nothing ſhall offend them: * he f. 


touch them: in famine he ſhall redeem them from den 
« and in the war from the power of the ſword : they. ſha 
* hid from the ſcourge of the tongue, neither ſhall they h. 
*“ fraid of deſtruction when it cometh 3” for © godineß 
“ profitable in all things, having the promiſe of the life 
% now 1s, and of that which is to come.” Theſe, and nn 
«© more of the like nature, are the repeated promiſes of 60 
* but alas! how ſeldom are they made good to the religin 
„Or how is godlineſs profitable to them (as to the thing 
ce this life) when they are pined with hunger and want; yh 
they are expoſed: to all dangers and calamities; when f 
are reviled, maligned, and perſecuted, and many time k 
righteouſneſs ſake ? An exemption from danger, and the 
lation of wealth and honour, of peace and ſafety, ſeem l 


£ 
cc 
cc 


Lay 


© may be hereafter.” Hh: * 
To reſolve, in ſome meaſure, this great problem, we fn 
do well to conſider that the promiſes of worldly happineſs x 


both by being truly godly, and by making uſe of proper net 
to attain them. Now ſince there is ſo much diffimulation int 
world, and ſo many ways of diſguiſing men's ſecret vices ; ul 
we had the faculty of looking into their hearts, we cannot wi 


ſation, when in reality they are no more than a juſt retributi 
for his ſin. Till therefore we have a more diftin& knowledge 


cautions how we cenſure the faithfulneſs of God, when it 
thouſand to one but that the default lies originally in them i 


promiſe, render themſelves unfit to receive the accomplilnt 


Ax in like manner men cannot, upon any tolerable groul 
imagine that they ſhould enjoy the comforts and ACCommodati 
of life, unleſs they apply, themſelves to the proper methods 
attaining them. For when God promiſes a good man ap 
tiful increaſe of his ſubſtance, he does not immediately open 


lap; nor does he ſurround him with ſuch a diſtinguiſhing ff. 
dence as that whereby * he watered Gideon's fleece, whit 
the ground about it was perfectly dry: but he leaves him,! 
great meaſure, to his own care and aſſiduity, attending hi hot 
induſtry only with his bleſſing, and crowning it with uy 


Job v. 19, Sc. t 1 Tim. iy, 8. u Young's Sermon, x Judges un 
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hich the idle and ſlothful man muſt in vain expect. The like 
jay be ſaid of bodily health, of peace and ſafety, of credit and 
pute, &c. that the man muſt make uſe of the means conducing 


his dealings, and cautious in the choice of his company, &c. 
herwiſe he fulfils not the condition upon which the promiſe is 


pn. performance. ; | 


lered farther that all promiſes of this kind are under certain 
tations, and are to be underſtood always with reſpect to 
od's glory, and the benefit of the perſons to whom they are 


rved, not ſo much by the happineſs as by the afflictions of his 
rvants. In the caſe of righteous Job this is the declarcd end 


e ſufferers of ſucceeding times; that the devil and his agents 
ght be baffled and confounded ; that the divine power and 
rength might be diſplayed in his weakneſs, and by all theſe 


1 od's glory manifeſted and advanced. And is it not evident 
at, by the ſufferings and perſecutions of the faithful, by the 


ath and martyrdom of holy men, the truth of the goſpel is 


bat he is with his ſervants in tribulation and diſtreſs, to guide 
uit d conduct them, to protect and defend them, to comfort and 
freſh them, to ſhew his power in their infirmity, and often- 
* es to reſcue and deliver them? | 


x t t this is not the only conſideration that avails with God. He, 
ho is ſo intimately acquainted with our frame and conſtitution, 


terefore like a wiſe phyſician that tenders the good and wel- 
ue of his patients, he lets us not have what we extravagantly 


nods lire and call for. The things of this world he beſtows not | 


cording to our longings and appetites, but gives us ſuch a 


dienten in eaſe, proud and haughty and luxurious in plenty; 
m;1 foreſees that we ſhould ſtand in need of chaſtiſements ; that 
uns and croſſes would prove profitable to us, to ſubdue 
ur evil inclinations, to wean us from the vanities of life, and 
| ie our affections to him and heaven; and therefore he refuſes 
Fol. „ „ | 7 as 


rennto, he muſt addict himſelf to moderation and ſobriety, he 
aſt obſerve the laws of continence and chaſtity, he mult be juſt 


iſpended, and devolves all the blame upon himfelf. in caſe of 
Bur ſuppoſe the condition be fulfilled : yet it is to be con- 
xtended, Now it is certain that the glory of God is ſometimes 


his ſuffering, that thereby he might give a teſtimony of his 
ncerity and uprightneſs ; that his faith and patience might be 
ied to the utmoſt; that he might commend theſe graces to 


nfirmed, the chriſtian faith propagated, religion itſelf credited, 
d the Lord of heaven and earth glorified? Is it not manifeſt 


Tuus their ſufferings redound to God's glory (which is a | 
u tation not to be overlooked in the fulfilling of promiſes;) 
bows very well to what uſe we ſhould apply his bleſſings, and 
tion of them as he knows is moſt ſuitable to our condition, 


into d will be moſt ſerviceable to our ſpiritual health, He per- 
ives before-hand that we ſhould prove negligent in health, 
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in all his proceedings, ſince he with-holds nothing but what he 


The reſult 
of this at ; 


tribute, re- 


Jiance on 


protection in time of danger, and his conſtant proviſion for us 
time of want. Though the ſenſe and conſciouſneſs of our fm 


as a tender and reconciled father, through the merits and po. 
erful interceſſion of his well-beloved Son. Once more, thoug 
the reward which God has propounded to our hopes be valta 
inconceivable, and far above our largeſt expectations; thougl 


and his Father are, we may be alſo,” our title to the heaven) 
inheritance, through the purchaſe of his blood is confirmed, a 


deſpair ; yet when we conſider that God has promiſed upon aur 
repentance to ** blot out our iniquities, and remember our 


them into the depth of the ſea”? (as he is pleaſed to exprel 


D 
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the one which would be ſo pernicious, and gives us the gg 
which are ſo verybeneficial to us; and all this is pure kindne; 
that our light aſflictions which are but for a moment, my 
work out for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight a 
glory :” which is enough to vindicate the faithfulneſs of (yy 


knows would hurt us, and abundantly ſupplies the wan 9 
worldly and temporal, with heavenly and everlaſting comfort, 
_ HrxE then is a firm and laſting baſis for our truſt and reliang 
on God; that how great ſoever the bleſſings are which he hah 
been pleaſed to promiſe, yet ſince he has been ſo gracious 250 
promiſe, he will think himſelf concerned to make them good 
Though therefore the mercies of God be very great, and the 
benefits we expect from him far beyond our merits and deſerts; 
yet ſince we have his promiſe that as long as we adhere to hin 
and to our duty „he will not leave us nor forſake us,” t 
may rely upon his word for the continuation of his favour, hj 


be a melancholy reflection, and conſidering the majeſty of hin 
againſt whom they are committed, and againſt what light ant 
clear conviction, againſt what intreaties and calls to do other. 
wiſe we many times committed them, enough to ſink us ino 


tranſgreſſions no more; to caſt them behind his back, and throy 


himſelf for our conſolation) we have encouragement given ust 
look upon him no longer as an angry and inexorable judge, bu 


we cannot conceive for what reaſon it is that the great God 
heaven and earth, who is the centre of his own happineſs ad 
enjoyment, ſhould have need of us in his celeſtial kingdom; ſhould 

deſire us to live with him, and to be in his e e all eter: 
nity ; though this eternal weight of glory, I ſay, cannot ene 
into our minds, for what on it can be conferred, and i 
enough to raiſe fome doubt and diffidence in us whenever ve 
look upon our performances to deſerve it : yet fince Chrilt had 
aſſured us that in his Father's houſe are many manſions, 
and that he is gone before to prepare a place, that where 


in the ſtrength of his merits we may at any time ** fle for 
fuge, to lay hold on the promiſe that is ſet before us.” 


6 | Hs 
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Hers again is a ſufficient ground for our belief and aſſent to "Oy of 
hatever we are fatisfied is a declaration of God's will to man- EST * 
ind. God does not indeed expect that we ſliould implicitly be- 

ve every thing that goes under the name of a divine revela- 

jon: this is a matter that he ſubmits to our inquiry, and calls 

pon us to uſe our utmoſt diligence in the ſearch, that we may 

le able to give an account of the faith that is in us. But after 

e have made it our inquiry, and upon examination are con- 


— — 


* - 


(2 inced that ſuch and ſuch oy are certainly revealed to us by 
th our belief of them then ſtands not ſo much upon the cre- 
» MW ibility of the things themſelves as upon the truth and veracity 
"l of him who has revealed them. = If therefore we receive the 
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criptures as the word of God, and are ſatisfied of their divine 
authority, we ought in all conſcience to believe every thing con- 
ined in them, even though there be ſome points that to us are 
nintelligible, and wherein our deepeſt reſearches can give us 


hi o particular ſatisfaction. The reaſon is becauſe we are per- 
in uaded that they are revealed by God who cannot lie, whoſe 
* nowledge is infallible, whoſe word is truth, and upon whoſe 
is teſtimony alone (if we are willing to glorify this perfection of 
* is, and ſet our ſeal to his veracity) we ought to give up our 

a; rm and unfeigned aſſent ; in which ſenſe is that expreſſion of 


he apoſtle : * « He that believeth on the Son df God hath the 
witneſs of himſelf; but he that believeth not God hath made 
him a liar, becauſe he believeth not the record that God gave 
F e . | 
Tuvs we have conſidered ſome of the chief attributes of 
od, in order to raiſe in our minds great and worthy concep- 
lons of him, and to beget in our hearts holy affections ſuitable 
our condition and daily dependence on him: and from the 
Whole we may perceive that the » ſimplicity of his nature ſhould 
each us to have low thoughts of our different compoſition ; his 
pirituality ſhame our mixture and allay of fleth ; his eternity 
auſe us to bluſh that we are but of yeſterday ; his ubiquity 
1lify our narrow and contracted locality ; his omniſcience ſhew 
the ſhallow reach of our underſtanding; his omnipotence expoſe _ 
our weakneſs and want of ſtrength ; his holineſs command our 
aimiration ; his goodneſs our love; his mercy our thankfulneſs; 


justice our dread; his dominion and happineſs our joy and 
- we omplacency ; and his truth and faithfulneſs, together with his 
1 conftancy and unchangeableneſs our faith, and hope and reliance 


on him: and that from a general view of his manifold per fections 
our comparative vileneſs and deformity, we may be pro- 
oked to fall down before him, and in the ſpirit and words of 
ant oly and devour Job proclaim his majeſty; and ſay, I have 
eard of thee by the hearing of the ear, but now mine eye ſeeth 
ee, wherefore I abhor myſelf and repent in duſt and aſhes,” 


CHAP. 


7 Tilotſon's Sermons, Vol. II. a 1 John v. 10. b Edwards's Body of Divi- 
| PEW J. c Job xlii. 5, 6, | ; 
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C H A P. VI. 
Of the TRINIT I. 


ITHERTO we have treated of the nature of God 3. 
ſtractly conſidered, and of thoſe ſeveral attributes whig 
neceſſarily ariſe from the contemplation of it; and are now le 
to obſerve what it is that the holy ſcriptures teach us of the 
manner of its ſubſiſting in a Trinity of perſons. I ſay what it 
the ſcriptures teach us, for it muſt be acknowledged = that ſuch 
a myſtery as this would never haye entered into our thoughts 
had not the ſpirit of him who knows his own nature and ſub. 
ſtance beſt been pleaſed to reveal it to us. „ 
The Trivi- SOME prints indeed of a » very antient tradition (as I ſal 
ty a doc-haye occaſion to ſhew hereafter) are to be met with concerning 
| I ie © three real differences or diſtinctions in the divine nature; but 
tian. whence this tradition had its original, or whether we chriſtian 
do not put that conſtruction upon ſome obſcure hints, and force 
them, as it were, to look that way, has been a matter of debate 
among the learned world. Nay, ſome have adventured (and! 
think not without reaſon) to carry the thing fo far as even tg 


> deny that the Jews themſelves ever had any expreſs revelation ch 

— of this matter; and therefore they conclude, that the word rl 
 Elohim, which is of plural termination, when joined with Bara, nt 

which is a verb ſingular, i. e. God created, is a common idon en 


of the Hebrew tongue, and cannot be ſuppoſed to import: 
plurality of perſons in the unity of eſſence ; that + the exprel 


ſ10ns ue 


a Burnet upon the Articles. b Tillotſon's Sermons, Vol. I. c Burnet ibid 
and South's Sermons, Vol. IV. Vid. Gen. chap. i. . 8 
f The primitive fathers indeed made uſe of theſe texts to prove the doctrine cel 
of the Trinity againſt the Jews, but then it was becauſe they had properly 80 
other way of doing it; for, as the Jews abſolutely rejected the authority ofthe 
New Teſtament, and yet allowed (from the idiom of their tongue very likely 
tthat theſe paſſages which ſpeak in the plural number denoted two, if not mort ou. 
perſons in the Deity, the chriſtian writers took occaſion from hence to produce 
them againft them; but then they produced them rather as argumenta ad ir 
ani nes than any ſubſtantial proofs. In that form of ſpeech, for inſtance, L# 
tg nabe man, the Jews admitted of a plurality, but then as the general opinie 
was that God here ſpeaks to his angels, the fathers here took their advantage, 
and argued in this manner :—That, ſince angels, or any other created being! 
could not be ſuppoſed capable of executing the divine commands, becauſe tit 
work of creation was infinitely above their ability, the perſons with whom God E l 
conſulted muſt neceſſarily haye been of power equal to himſelf; and from na 
thence they inferred, that in the Godhead there were two, if not more, oli, 


potent, and conſequently divine perſuns. For „ admitting that the work Ip 

te creation was too difficult for any creature, and admitting at the ſame time that 

« there were other perſons beſides the God of Iirael who created the world, 11 the 
% conſequence muſt be that there are more divine uncreated perſons than one 55 


but then it is a conſequence merely dran from the conceſſion of adverſaries, 27 * 
does not fully eſtabliſh the doctrine of a co- eternal Trinity. It is an run 
indeed which the fathers had no need of but in occaſional diſputes, * lot 

| i | 9 
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ns «4 Jet us make man in our own image,” and « the man is \Fl 
come like one of us, &c. imply the majeſty only (as it is cuſto- ms lf [| 
y for kings to make mention of themſelves in the plural 5 | 1 
mber) and not the plurality of the ſpeaker, nor any conſul- N 1 
lion among the ſeveral perſons in the Godhead ; and that the i 
eefold repetition off Holy, Holy, Holy,” when applied to } | 
Wd, inſtead of relating to the three hypoſtaſes of the Godhead, | 
wreſſes only the vehemence of the ſpeaker, or the importance 11 
the thing, and is a common form in all languages: ſo that 
ſe, and ſuch like places of ſcripture, carry not in them (ac- 
ding to theſe mens ſentiments) any ſuch evident proof ot a Tri. 
y as to perſuade us that the Jewiſh church could from hence 
hain a clear and diſtinct knowledge of it. As for the opinion 
the modern Jews touching this matter, it is certain that they 
nowledge no ſuch thing as a Trinity, but utterly explode it ; 

| the followers of Mahomet in all their public performances 
eligious worſhip are accuſtomed to repeat this ſentence with 
ch earneſtneſs, There is but one God, there is but one 
d,” not ſo much out of zeal to aſſert the unity of the God- = 
ad as to reject the Trinity of perſons believed and maintained 
chriſtians. So that s this doctrine is, as it were, the Shib- 1 
eth of the chriſtian church, and that wherein the profeſſors | 
chriſtianity are diſtinguiſhed from all other -worſhippers in the 
rd, And as it is the peculiar, ſo it is the great and funda- 
ntal doctrine of the chriſtian ſyſtem, and that which virtually 
pmpriſes all the reſt; for if God have not an eternal Son 

| an eternal Spirit, the whole myſtery of our redemption by 

it, and of our ſanctification by the ſpirit (which in its con- 
uences is the whole of the goſpel, and diſtinguiſhes it from 
other religions whatever) is utterly loſt. „ 
REAT care ought therefore to be had in fixing our faith 
cerning this article upon a right bottom, and not ſo much 
onſider what the wit and invention of man have deviſed in 
er to an explanation of it (though this need not altogether 
overlooked) as what the holy ſcriptures, which are our only 
des in this caſe, have declared. It is to them that I ſhall 
icpally attend in this argument after havin premiſed this one 
v0 deration, i that an neither the dae. Trinity nor per- 

5 perſon, in the ſenſe that divines uſe them when they treat of 
myſtery, be any where to be met with in ſcripture: yet 
eit cannot be denied but that three are there ſpoken of by 
mu names of Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt, and that theſe three 
ſpoken of with as much diſtinction from one another as we 
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_ t be of ſome ſervice, and where the New Teſtament proofs, on which they 
_ oo” ounded their doctrine, could not be admitted at all- Waterland's 
men ens at Lady Moyer's Lecture. | | 


ben. , 26. e Ibid. iii. 22. f Ifa. vi. 3. g Edward's Body of Divinity, Vol. I- 
ock's State of the Socinian Controverſy. i Tillotſon's Sermons, Vol, I. 
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uſe to ſpeak of three ſeveral perſons; it will follow that thay 
the expreſſions be not ſcriptural, yet, to avoid prolixity and 

cumlocution, they may very properly and inndcently be use 
ſo long as we mean neither more nor leſs by them than w 
the ſcripture ſays in other words. Taking this along with u 
1 ſhall now proceed to the doctrine itſelf; and ſhall endeam 
to ſhew, Fo: i e 
I. Tur the ſcriptures make mention of three diſtinq q 
ſons equally poſſeſſed of the divine nature and perfections. 
II. THarT theſe three perſons, according to the ſame ſcy 
tures, are but one God, and, | 
III. Thar this Trinity in unity, or three perſons in one 60 
is neither a contradictory doctrine nor unreaſonable to he hy 
: heved. Pe 7 , 5 
| That there I. THAT the holy ſcriptures make mention of three, by y 

2 of great eminence and diſtinction, may appear from many jy 

— ſages, out of which I ſhall only produce ſome. At the pre 

mentioned tion of the bleſſed Virgin's conception, which was to be with 

in icrip- the concurrence of a man, the divine meſſage is delivered 
_ Fur theſe words: „ The Holy Ghoſt ſhall come upon thee, a 
the power of the Higheſt ſhall overſhadow thee ; therefore i 
that holy Thing that ſhall be born of thee ſhall be called the d 
of God.” Here are plainly diſtinguiſhed from each other the H 
Ghoſt or power overſhadowing ; the Higheſt whoſe power th 
Spirit 1s; and the holy Thing or perſon who is called the 
of God, becauſe born of a mother impregnated by that dw 
power. At our blefled Lord's baptiſm i the Spirit of God, 
read, deſcended like a dove and reſted upon him, and a ve 
from heaven declared him to be the Son of God: = Notli 
can be plainer than three perſonalities in this tranſaction: 
Father ſpeaking from heaven, the Son coming out of Jord 
and the Spirit deſcending from above. In the promiſe wi 
our bleſſed Saviour makes his diſciples to comfort their be 
againit what was coming upon them, I will pray the Fatt 
and he ſhall give you another Comforter, that he may abide 
you for ever, even the Spirit of truth; and“ when the 
forter is come, whom I will ſend unto you from the Father, 
the Spirit of truth which proceedeth from the Father, he | 
teſtify of me,” there are manifeſtly acts, and perſons, and c 
cities different. The Father, from whom the Spirit proce 
whom the Son prays, and by whom, at the Son's requell, 
_ Comforter was given: the Son praying the Father, ſending 
Comforter from the Father, and teſtified of by the Spirit {0 
and the Spirit, given by the Father, ſent by the Son, teltl} 
of the Son, and upon the Son's departure, abiding for ever 
the diſciples. e 


5 k Luke i. 34, 35. l Matth. . i m Kae Body of Divinity, Y 
and Stanhope on the Epiſtles and Goſpels, Vol. III. n John xiv: 10. and v 
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uE great apoſtle of the Gentiles, to enforce the doctrine 
the reſurrection, tells the Romans, „ that if the Spirit of 
n who raiſed Jeſus from the dead dwelt in them, he that 
2d up Chriſt from the dead would alſo quicken their mor- 


refers to Jeſus, the Son of God, raiſed from the dead ; to the 
:it of God by which he was raiſed; and to him that raiſed 
Wis, and at the laſt great day ſhall raiſe all others in whom 


the benefits of their converſion, after having enumerated 
eral ranks of ſinners, ©* » and ſuch were ſome of you, ſays 
but ye are waſhed, but ye are ſanctified, but ye are juſtified ; 
the name of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and by the Spirit of our 


tion and juſtification are the gifts of God alone; for none 


ſus likewiſe, and from the Holy Spirit : Analogous to which 
hat other paſſage in the ſame epiſtle; „a there are diver- 
s of gifts, but the ſame Spirit, (there is the third perſon in 
Trinity) there are differences of adminiſtration, but the ſame 
rd, (there. is the ſecond perſon) and there are diverſities of 
rations, but it is the ſame God (or firſt perſon in the Tri- 
) that worketh all in all.” Once more, the ſame apoſtle, 
his prayer for the Theſſalonians, directs his devotion: to the 
r bleſſed Trinity: * Now God himſelf, even our Father, and 

r Lord Jeſus Chriſt, dire& our way unto you, and the Lord, 
the Holy Ghoſt) make you to increaſe and abound in love 
towards another :? for that by the Lord we are here to 


ſe; to the end that he may eſtabliſh your hearts unblame- 


Lord Jeſus Chriſt with all his ſaints ; ſince he is the ſancti- 


ee perſons of the Trinity in this paſſage. 
dis diſperſed brethren with a declaration of the fame article, 


the Father, through ſanctification of the Spirit, unto obe- 
ce, and ſprinkling of the blood of Jeſus;“ for there we 


ted, but their diſtinct employments, with reference to man's 
ation, are particularly ſpecified, while the Father is ſaid to 


c. 81 Peter i. 2. 


bodies by his Spirit that dwelled in them? where he evident. 


Spirit dwells. The ſame apoſtle, to ſatisfy the Corinthians 


xd,” 7, e. God the Father. It cannot be denied that ſancti- 
 abſolve us from the guilt and pollution of fin but he only: 


t then the apoſtle tells the Corinthians that this benefit they 
eived not only from God the Father, but from the Lord 


lerſtand the Holy Ghoſt, IT think is very plain from the next 
ein holineſs before God, even our Father, at the coming of 


and to eſtabliſh our hearts in holineſs is his proper work 5 
| office : and if ſo, then is there a plain enumeration of the 


[HE great apoſtle of the Jews begins his firſt epiſtle general 


en he calls them ** * ele& according to the foreknowledge of 
obſerve, that the three perſons are not only expreſsly 


elect, 


dom. viii. Il. p 1 Cor. vi. 11. 9 1 Cor. xii, 4, cc. iT 1 Theſ. iii. II, 12, 


ele &, the Spirit to ſanctify, and the holy Jeſus to ſhed his bloy 


(“Grace and peace from him which is, and which was, yy 
which is to come, and from the ſeven ſpirits which are hey! 


all that variety of gifts and operations which were then c 
this be, it is certain that the paſlage in his epiſtle of “ 


three which bear record in heaven, the Father, the War 
and the Holy Ghoſt, are as full and plain a teſtimony and dec 


ſage as not extant in ſome antient copies, and ſeldom appeal 


_ writings; » Athanaſius made uſe of it in the council of Ni 


tient copies Socrates acquaints us with in his <« ecclefiall 


4 rupted by the firſt adverſaries of the doctrine of Chriſt's I 


for ſeveral 4 learned pens, both of our own and other churche 
have made it very manifeſt that it was + originally in the tex 


| ſides theſe already mentioned, and many more that might | 
produced upon a farther inquiry, the very form of our a 


Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt ;” the fan | 


twice very near together, which is the preſent caſe: and that without 


read them) make a clear, ſtrong, and elegant antitheſis; and for theſe reit 
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The beloved apoſtle St John, in his ſalutation to the churgp 


his throne, and from Jeſus Chriſt”) has given us a dit 
enumeration of the three perſons in the Deity, if we will by 
admit (as moſt interpreters have done) that by the ſeyen jj 
rits, a which was a ſacred number among the Jews, that oy 
perſon (viz. the Holy Ghoſt) is to be underſtood, from wha 


ſpicuous in the chriſtian church did proceed. But hover 


ration of this myſtery as can be cited in words; and thou 
ſome have endeavoured to invalidate the authority of this 


to by the firſt defenders of the Catholic Faith againſt the An 
ans and Macedonians, yet the contrary to this 1s moſt evident 
Tertullian, St Cyprian, and Fulgentius quote it in the 


againſt Arius ; and the reaſon why it was left out in ſome 


hiſtory, when he tells us, That the chriſtian church had: 
along complained that the epiſtle of St John had been d 


„ vinity.“ It was by their artifice therefore that it was omitted 


and that the moit and antienteſt copies always had it, 
BuT we need not be ſo tenacious of one text, when, if 


miſhon into the chriſtian covenant is “ in the name of t 


| 


t Rev. i. 4, 5. u Burnet upon the Articles. x 1 John v. 7. y Adver ? 
cap. 25. z Dixit Dominus, ego et Pater unum ſumus: Et iterum de Patre, 
Filio, et Spiritu Saito ſcriptum eſt, et hi tres unum ſunt. De Unit. Eee 
a In Hæreſiolog. b Lib. I. Dial. ad Theoph. c Lib, VII. Cap. 32. d wi. 
Smith's Miſcellan. Stillingfleet's Vindication of the Trinity, chap. 8.) 
New Teſtament, Martins's Diſſertation, &xc. „ 
| + To confirm this we may add that, if the difference of copies happened 
the negligence of tranſcribers, ſuch a miſtake is much more eaſily made 
omitting a clauſe than by inſerting one, eſpecially when the ſaine words oc 


clauſe the next verſe is maimed, and hardly good ſenſe; the words in 4 
ſtanding disjointed by themſelves: whereas the words zin heaven (as ve 


thoſz copies in which this paſſage is found are more likely to be true ® 
thoſe in which it is wanting. Trapp's Doctrine of the Trinity. 
e Matth. XXV Iii. 19. BT OY | | 
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hap. VI. e the Trinity. 


f our Prayers is thus directed, that f through the Son we 
zwe an acceſs by one Spirit to the Father ;%” and the form of 
ur diſmiſſion from them is, every day, with this benediction, 
þ : the grace of the Lord Jeſus, and the love of God, and the 
llowthip of the Holy Ghoſt, be with us all evermore;“ as if 
he wiſdom of God had intended to inculcate this notion of 
e Trinity, and, in every act of our religious .worſkip, to re- 
ind us of the manner of his ſubſiſtence. 


d Holy Ghoſt : and that theſe three are not one and the fame 
ing, under different reſpects and conſiderations, but three 


plain from the very names of Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, if 
re oppoſite relations, which can never meet in the ſame ſub- 


or can a ſon be ſon to himſelf, but to his father; nor can the 
loly Ghoſt proceed from himſelf, or (in this ſenſe) be his 
wn Spirit, but the ſpirit of the Father and Son, from whom 


oly Spirit; nor the Son the Father, or Holy Spirit; nor the 
loly Spirit either Father or Son. The only queſtion is, whe- 
er theſe names, when ſpoken of the Trinity, have a proper 
d natural, or only an alluſive and metaphorical ſignification. 
THz divine nature and perfections indeed (as they are far 


which ſenſe we may allow Father and Son to be metaphorical 


eneration is ſo perfect a communication of the divine nature 


etaphor and image are always in the creatures, the truth, 
rfection, and reality of all, in God: and if ſo, then if Cod 
a Father, and have a Son, an only-begotten Son, begotten 
ernally of himſelf; though this eternal generation be infi- 
tely above what we can imagine or conceive, yet it is evident 


d God the Son more properly and perfectly a Son than any 


Son be truly and perfectly Father and Son, they mult be 
uy and perfectly diſtin& Beings ; for the Father cannot be 
I, e eee eee, © „ 
! Eph. ü. 18. g 2 Cor. xiii. 14. h Sherlock's State of the Socinian. Contro- 
ny, i Edwards's Body of Pivinity, Vol hy | 85 35 


\ 
4 


eunderſtand them in a proper and natural ſenſe; » becauſe theſe 


ct: for a father cannot be father to himſelf, but to his fon; 


proceeds : and therefore the Father 1s not the Son, nor the 


alted above our conception) may be brought down by meta- 
ors taken from ſome things that are analagous in creatures; 


anes, when applied to God: not that God the Father is not, 
the higheſt and moſt perfect ſenſe, a Father, and his Son a 
jolt proper, natural, and genuine Son; but becauſe the divine 


d Being from Father to Son that human generations are 


t obſcure and imperfect images and reſeniblances of it. The 
uth is, when any thing is F429 metaphorically of God, the 


at God the Father is more properly and perfectly a Father „ 


thly fathers or ſons ever were. And if God the Father and 


Txus it appears that there are three, very often occurring That theſe 
ſcripture, under the different appellations of Father, Son, 3 = 
perſons, 
| proved 
al and diſtin& perſons, with a peculiar manner of ſubſiſting, e 
re Ons. 
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be Son whom he begets; nor the Son the F ather that begt 


Piſtinct of- 


fices. 


that the great undertaking of our redemption is the care a 


operation ſhould be proper to each of them; why x the Fath 
only ſhould be ſaid to elect; the Son only to have ſhed ax 
| ſprinkled his blood; and the Holy Ghoſt only to fandify u 
unto obedience. So far then as a diverfity of names, offi, 
and operations, diſtinguiſhes one being from another, there j 


Diſtinct 
 fubliten- 
ces. 


of itſelf; = an individual ſubſtance of a rational nature, or 


ence ; © ſo that there is a common nature which muſt be joint 
by a peculiar manner df ſubſiſting to make a perſon, othervile! 
would be a mere mode; for we never concetve a perſon withoul 


be of uſe not only to ſtate the true diſtinction of the perſons! 
the Godhead, but to account likewiſe for ſome dubious paſlag 
in the fathers, and reconcile the different parties that conten 
about them: only we muſt take care (as I ſaid before) that, wit 


real, and proper perſons; for he that begets, and he tha; 
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him; nor the Holy Gholt either the Father or the Son irch 


whom he proceeds: conſequently, they muſt be diſtinct, yy 


begotten, and he that proceeds from both, cannot be one yy 
the ſame perſon. 5 5 

AN p as this difference of relations makes a manifeſt diftne 
tion between the three perſons; ſo the different offices 2 
employments that are aſcribed to them in ſcripture is a farths 
note of diſcrimination. For who ſees not, that the work of qt 
ation of all things at firſt, and ever ſince the juſt, and vit 
and merciful diſpoſal of them, are attributed to the F ather: 


employment of the Son; and the buſineſs of enlightening ad 
ſanctifying thoſe whom the Son redeemeth the particular pu 
vince of the Holy Ghoſt? Without ſuppoſing them to be thre 
diſtinct perſons, I ſay, no ſatisfactory ſolution can be give, 
why, in the great work of man's falvation, a diſtinct office a 


plainly a diſtinction of perſons ſubſiſting in the Godhead, But 
this is not l. J ting err oe: ol 

'THost who pretend to ſtate + the true notion of a perl 
as a term made uſe of in this argument, tell us, that it b. 
being which has underſtanding, and is a diſtinct, intire ſubſtan 


complete intelligent ſubſtance, with a peculiar manner of ſubſi 


the eſſence in conjunction with it. And this notion may haf 


* 


K 1 pet. i. 2. Rom. viii. 29. Heb. xii. 24. 2 Theſſ. ii. 13. 
+ A late learned author has given us this definition of a ſingle perſon, I 


te it is an intelligent agent, having the diſtinctive characters of 1, thou, and! 1 

« and not divided or diſtinguiſhed into more intelligent agents, capable afl th 

_ *« ſame characters, Waterland's ſecond Defence; and thereupon he ths ne : 
* gues in another place, „Our ideas of perſon are plainly taken from 0 

 « conceptions of human perſons, and from them transferred to other ſul) n 

though they do not ſtrictly anſwer in every eircumſtance. Properly pe Ve 


« ing, he and him are no more applicable to a divine perfou than ſhe or It 
but we have no third way of denoting a perſon, and ſo of the two we chuſe ti 
beſt, and cuſtom familiarizes it. His Sermons at Lady Moyer's Lectures. mf 

I Egwards's Body of Divinity, Vol. I. m Boetius, de Duabus Natw 
u Stillingfleet's Vindication of the Trinity. o Stllingfleet, IbiCu. 


hap. VI. Of the Trinity. | 
c diſcourſe of the ſacred Trinity, the word perſon be not con- 


e diſtinct men, as well as diſtinct perſons ; but this is no ground 
rus to affirm that the perſons in the divine nature are diſtinct 
ods, The diſtinction of the perſons of men is founded in a ſe- 
rate and divided ſubſiſtence ; but this cannot be the foundation 


viſion cannot belong to an infinite being. In a word, three 
man perſons are three men, becauſe, though they have the 
me ſpecific nature, yet they have not the ſame numerical na- 
re: but the three perſons in the Godhead are not three Gods, 
cauſe they have the ſame numerical eſſence which belongs in 
ture and ſubſiſtence go to the making up of a perſon, why may 
ine natures (one finite, and the other infinite) are confeſſed to 


ole eſſence to ſubſiſt in one ſingle perſon and no more; yet 


boſe nature is wholly different from theirs, and conſequently 


at the divine nature has a way of ſubſiſting very different from 


e Deity is communicated to more, and becomes theirs ; how of 
e and the ſame eſſence there can be three perſons numerically 
erent, this is the difficulty; and what made ther holy father 


Trinity is immenſe and incomprehenſible, beyond the expreſ- 
lon of words, or reach of ſenſe ; that it blinds our ſight, and 


ther the apoſtles inquired after it, nor the Son himſelf has 
thought fit to declare it.” | AT: 


en from the ſimplicity of the divine nature, which, in the 
mon of ſome, will not admit of any diſtinction. But though 
; ſimplicity of God excludes all mixture, i. e. all compoſition 
things heterogeneous in the Godhead (there being nothing in 
dd but what is God) yet, notwithſtanding this, there may be a 
inction of hypoſtaſes in the Godhead, provided they are ho- 
neous, and of the ſame nature. Nay, the ſimplicity of the 


divine 


Jenking's Reaſonableneſs of the Chriſtian Religion, Vol. II. q South's 
mens, Vol. IV. r Uular. de Trinitate, Lib. ii, s Bull's Sermons, Vol. Il. 


Led in the ſame ſenſe as among men. » The perſons of men 


the diſtinction of the divine perſons, becauſe ſeparation and 


mmon to them all: and ſince it is confeſſed on all hands « that 
t the way of their ſubſiſtence be as different as the human and 
though therefore in things created it is neceſſary for one 

js does not at all prove that the ſame muſt be neceſſary in him 


ay differ as much in the manner of his ſubſiſtence. For it is a 
ing agreeable even to the notions of bare reaſon to imagine 


ſubſiſtence of any created being, and conſequently, may have 
e and the ſame nature diffuſed into three diſtin& perſons : but 
dw, and in what manner this is effected; how one ſubſtance in 


tiny upon the argument) confeſs, <* that the myſtery of the 


exceeds the capacity of our underſtanding : I underſtand it 
not, ſays he, nevertheleſs I will comfort myſelf in this, that 
angels are ignorant of it, nor do ages apprehend it ; that nei- 


Tye only valid objection (and to which all others are reduce- An objec- 


le) againſt theſe perſonalities, ſo often occuring in ſcripture, is 3 
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divine nature, if rightly conſidered, is ſo far from excluding, that 
it neceſſarily infers a diſtinction of hypoſtaſes in the Godhey. 
for, ſince the ſimplicity of the Godhead conſiſts chiefly in thi 
that God is a pure eternal mind, free from the mixture of d 
kind of matter whatever; an eternal mind muſt needs have ini 
from all eternity, a notion or conception of itſelf, which tr 
_ ſchools call verbum mentis; nor can it, at any time, be conceing 
without it. Now this word cannot be in God what it is in ys, 
tranſient vaniſhing accident; for then the divine nature woll 
be compounded of ſubſtance and accident, which would be repy, 
nant to its ſimplicity ; and therefore muſt be a ſubſtantial ſubſ, 
ing word, and though not divided, yet diſtinct from the etern] 
mind from whence it proceeds. This is no novel ſubtlety of th 
ſchools, but a-notion that + runs through all the fathers of the 
firſt ages, and is not deſtitute of a ſufficient foundation in (cry. 
ture., It proves indeed only two perſons in the Godhead, nat: 
Trixſity; but then it proves that a diſtinction of perſons in th 
Godhead is very conſiſtent with its ſimplicity ; nay, that from the 
true nature of the ſimplicity of the Godhead, ſuch a diſtindti 
_ neceſſarily follows; and if there is a diſtinction of two, there 
may be of three; and that there is of three, the full evidenced 
ſcripture (as I have already ſhewn) abundantly aſſures us. 
THE voice of reaſon then, confirmed by the oracles of Gol 
does teſtify unto us this great truth, that there are three perſns 
ſubſiſting (though the manner of their ſubſiſting we cannot f 
well comprehend) in the unity of the Godhead : and that ead 
of theſe is a divine perſon, co-equal and co-eternal as to their 
ſence and divinity, is the other part of the propoſition that 
now come to make good. % OW Tore 
Tur the Father, whom we call the firſt perſon in the Tri 
nity, is truly and properly God, has never been once made 
matter of diſpute, though ſome have been ſo weak as to imaymt 
that, if they could but ſhew him frequently repreſented in (1 
ture under this character, it would be enough to overthrov tit 
doctrine of a Trinity of perſons in the unity of the Godhead! 
u not conſidering that though the Father may be primarily, or 
a certzin reſpect ſo repreſented, yet he is not ſolely ſo repreſen 
ed, nor is the Godhead aſcribed to him in a ſenſe excluſive of tf 
other. For the ſame ſcriptures, and the ſame antient write 


which ſometimes ſtile the Father the one God, do i 


. t Vid. Bull's Defenſ. Fid. Nic. CT | 
| Flt has, with good reaſon, been ſupppſed by the catholic writers that X 
deſign of the word Logos was to intimate, that the relation of Father and 
bears ſome reſemblance and analogy to that of thought, viz. that as tho 
is co-eval with the mind, ſo the Son is co-eval with the Father; and that! 
"thought is cloſely united to, praceeds from, and yet remains in the mind! 
alſo may we underſtand that the Son is in the boſom of the Father proceed 
from him, and yet never divided or ſeparate, but remaining in him and! 
him. Waterland's Sermons at Lady Moyers Lectures. 
. u Fiddes's Body of Divinity, Vol. I. 
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r expreſsly, or, by neceſſary implication, make the whole three 

ſons together the one God. What therefore I have to do, 

order to clear this matter, will be to ſhew, . 

1. Urox what account an eminence and priority in the God- 


. id is aſcribed to God the Father; and, | 1 
Ter notwithſtanding this, the Son and the Holy Spirit, "0 
0 o the divine nature and perfections, are truly and equally 1 
# 1 THAT the name of God, when taken abſolutely, is uſually 3 | 
| —_ the Father, and he, in a more eminent and empha- ther's pre- il 
; al manner, frequently ſtiled © x the one God, „the true eminence 114 
1 d, the only true God, the God and Father of our Lord eonſiſts. 1 
ho ſus Chriſt, &c.“ is obvious from the whole tenor of the ſcrip- > 1 
he e: and that the primitive writers, though they often call the | 1 [1 
1 and ſometimes the Holy Ghoſt, God, yet, when they make | if 
| WE tion of Father and Son together, do generally call the firſtt { 
the d abſolutely, and the other either Lord only, or God of God, in 
n of God, or the like ; and, when they ſpeak of the third per- 1 


„ do call him commonly the Holy Spirit, or the Spirit of Gd, hi 
erving, as it were, the title of God more peculiarly for the 
ther, cannot be diſputed by any that are converſant in their | 
tings. But then we are to conſider that the pre-eminence | 
are now ſpeaking of conſiſts not in this,— that the eſſence, 8 I! 
the attributes of one are greater than thoſe of the other (for 14 
ſe we ſhall ſhew to be alike) but only in this, that the Father 

$ that eſſence of himſelf which the Son has only by commu- 
ation from the Father; and therefore himſelf acknowledges 
it © > he is from him, that ** he liveth by him,“ and uſu- 
refers all things to him as if they were received from him- 
F; whereupon ſome of the antients have not ſtuck, in this 
le, to interpret theſe words, my Father is greater than I, 
Chriſt, as the Son of God, as the ſecond perſon in the blefſed 
nity ; but ſtill with reference, not to his eſſence, but his ge- 
ation, whereby he is underſtood to have his being from the 
ther who only has it of himſelf, and is the original of all power 
| eſſence in the Son. 12 | 1 


Ol £50 ; a | ; 
en (HERE is a farther foundation of the Father's pre-eminence 
r ariſes from the order of the perſons in the bleſſed Trinity, 


vhich he is undoubtedly the firſt. For though, in ſome paſ- 
es of the apoſtles writings, the Son, and ſometimes s the 
ly Ghoſt may chance to be firſt named; yet, where the three 
ons are barely enumerated, and delivered to us as the rule 
our faith (as it is in the form of baptiſm which proceeds in 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt?) 


— the proper order is always obſerved: and the precedency 

id; we | which 

eediff — | STU | 23 | 

dyit Cor. viii. 6. y 1 Theſſ. i. 9. 2 John xvii. 3. a Eph. i. 13. b John „ 


29. c Ibid. vi. 57. d Pearſon on the Creed. e John xiv. 28. f 2 Cor. 
1 Cor. xt 4 N.. | | | 
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which is given to the Father is not arbitrary, but natural; x 
ſulting from the divine paternity ; ſince the Son muſt neceſſy] 
be the ſecond unto the Father, from whom he receiveth his ; 
gination, and the Holy Ghoſt unto the Son. For this rea 
we find the antient doctors of the church ſo frequently cal 
the Father » the Origin, the Cauſe, the Author, the Fountiy 
the Head of every thing, and even of the other two perſqy, 
becauſe the divinity of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt, i; 
_ Father's divinity, as being derived from him: and therefore ſu 
cording to their common illuſtration) as the branch is from t 
root, and the river from the fountain; but, contrariwiſe, 
root receives nothing from the branch, nor the fountain fro 
the river; ſo the other two perſons are from the Father, rec 
ing their eſſence either by generation or proceſſion from hin 
while he is from neither, as having his eſſence in himſelf, and h 
ing what he is, from none. + [This is the conſtant language 
antiquity, always keeping up ſome pre-eminence of order, 
Proper to the firſt perſon, along with the true eſſential divini 
of the other two. This diſtinction of order, conſiſtent with 
_ parity of nature, they learned from ſcripture, and inviolabh 
maintained : for thus they thought that, by referring all thin 
to one head and fountain, they ſhould preſerve the unity lay 
with the diſtinction, and conſiſtently teach a plurality of perſon 
in one Godhead. 7 PR Ono 
Tais again is the true reafon why the Godhead is ſometine 
repreſented as ſubſiſting more eminently in the firſt perſon, wit 
a fort of ſubordination in the other two. * Some ſort of ſuba 
dination indeed is implied in the very notions of paternity and 
lation ; but this, we are to obſerve, is not a ſubordination 
nature and ſubſtance, no, nor of eſſential attributes, or natur 
properties, but merely a perſonal ſubordination founded on 
perſonal properties: and, to be ſatisfied in this, we need only con 
fider that the communication of the eſſence (upon which 
ſubordination is grounded) is only a perſonal action, and not 1 
act or attribute of the divine eſſence. To generate, to be gen 
rated, and to proceed, are not eſſential attributes of the ir 
nature, but merely perſonal acts of the Father, Son, and Io 
Spirit; and conſequently, the ſole foundation of this ſubordi 
tion being merely in the perſonal properties, the ſubordinali 
itſelf, founded therein, can only relate to the perſonal, and n 
at all to the eſſential properties; for, notwithſtanding their pt 
ſonal ſubordination, they {till continue with the Father, in ſd 
{tance equal, in majeſty co-eternal. | 
Ine 8on 2. FHAT there is a perſon, frequently occurring in ſcriptu 
me. per- under the ſtile and title of the Son of God, none, I think, 
for from 1 : | ; | cen 
his Rliation. . de 4 
h Vide Pearſon on the Creed, page 41. Bull's Defenſ. Fid. Nic- Fidds 
Body of Divinity, Vol. I. page 383. i Waterland's Sermons at Lady Mo 
Lectures. k Stephens on the eternal Generation. 
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„ who has once caſt his eye into that ſacred volume; and 
hough we are far from having any competent notion of the 
rnal generation, whereby the Son was begotten, and only 
ge uſe of that term to denote the ineffable manner in which 
divine nature was communicated by the Father, for want of 
detter and more {ignificant one to expreſs it by; = yet thus 
ch we may ſay is effential to the notion of a Son, that he is 1 
him whom we call his Father, and receives the ſame nature 5 = [i 
m him. Now if we believe that God has a Son, neither cre. : 
d out of nothing, nor made of any pre-exiſtent ſubſtance, but | 
rally begotten of himſelf, we muſt acknowledge that the 
ther and Son are perfectly of the ſame nature and eſſence. 
all men that know any thing of the divine nature muſt know 5 
5, that God is the moſt pure, ſimple, and uncompounded being; =_ 
| if God who has no parts, and cannot be divided into any, 5 . 
ets a Son, he muſt communicate his whole undivided nature | 
him; for to beget a ſon is to communicate his own nature to 4 
n: and if he have no parts, he cannot communicate a part, | 
t muſt communicate the whole, 7. e. he muſt communicate his | | | 
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ole ſelf, and be a ſecond ſelf in his Son: for which reaſon the _—_ 
is called by the apoſtle, =the brightneſs of his Father's glo- «190 

and the expreſs image of his perſon,” 7. e. of the ſame ſub- = 

ce and majeſty with the Father, a beam of the ſame light, | 4 

t were, and an exact reſemblance of his original perfections. U 

IT is therefore implied in the very notion of a Son (ſuppoſing His titles. 

n to be a real Son) that he ſhould, as our confeſſion words it, i 

xe God of God, light of light, very God of ver y God, and of 

E ſubſtance with the Father: and though we cannot tell how 

«{ubliſtence was eternally conveyed to the Son, and are far from 

verftanding what the act of divine generation means; yet, 

ce we read in the front of a goſpel, written on purpoſe to con- | 

e the error of thoſe who denied the divinity of the Son, | " 84 

that in the beginning was the word (whereby every one in- | 4 

dds the ſecond perſon) and the word was with God, and the 

id was God;ꝰꝰ and that,“ a being in the form of God, he thought 

o robhery to be equal with God; and find him almoſt every 

ere, not only abſolutely called God, but attended likewiſe 

h ſuch heightening epithets as theſe: * the great God, 

de true God, à the Lord God, * the Lord of all, » the Lord 

gory, * the only wiſe God,” and © King of kings,” who 

is heir of all things,” and“ over all God bleſled for ever, 

fn ;” we canont but think that theſe expreſſions import ſome- 

ig more than a precarious and ſubordinate divinity, and that 

C words could not have been deviſed to denote an intire 
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Honours. ANGELS, or men indeed, acting by a delegated power 6 
| God, may ſometimes receive great and honourable appel|tig 
in which ſenſe the apoſtle tells us that there are Gods n 
and Lords many :” but when it is conſidered that, in the gi 
to the Hebrews, the Son is not only preferred to angel, | 
even ſet in oppoſition to them, as one of another order of ben 
and who ““ a by inheritance hath obtained a more excellent ny 
than they”? that angels are but God's miniſtring ſpirits, 
are commanded to worſhip the Son, whoſe throne is for en 
and ever,” and whoſe years ſhall not fail ;?? it muſt nee 
acknowledged again that theſe honours aſcribed to him cam 
without blaſphemy, be applicable to any created being or ti 
god whatever, ES, | PE 
+ THE creating, preſerving, and governing of all thingy, n 
juſtly be accounted a work that none can be thought capable 
doing, but he that is truly God, and inveſted with alnigh 
power; and therefore, when a modeſt ingenuous chriſtian c 
_ ceives it recorded in the ſacred writings that by the Son“ 
all things created that are in heaven, and that are in earth, i 
ble and inviſible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or pi 
cipalities, or powers, all things were created by him, andk 
him; that by him they ſubſiſt, and ? by the word of his pon 
he ſuſtains them ;*? he cannot but think that theſe words ar 
be taken in a literal ſenſe ; that they relate to the old creati 
of the natural world, and not any fanciful creation of a mo 
world, or reformation of mens minds and manners under t 
ſtate of the goſpel. Nay, he thinks he has abundant rea 
ſuppoſe that they import the full power of the Godhead, q 
rating without any ſuperior hand to direct or over-rule it; 
therefore s he cannot imagine that an holy man, ſpeaking! 


dt 


E d Hebrews i. 4, 6, 7, 8, 12. . 
The late learned Dr Waterland, in two moſt excellent and ſublime! 
courſes, having abundantly ſhewn that God the Son, a diſtinct perſon from 
the Father, is ſtrictly and properly the Creator and efficient cauſe of all N 
both in heaven and earth, according to what the apoſtle aſſerts in the pai 
to the Coloſſians, chap. I. ver. 16. and that the work of creation is a i 
demonſtration of a Deity, draws this noble concluſion from it.“ Seeing 
« that the title of Creator is thus magnificently and elegantly ſet forth n) 
* ſcripture, as a diſtinguiſhing mark of eminency, and the ſure and cert 
character of true divinity ; if nothing higher or ſtronger can be til 
on to raiſe in us the moſt ſublime, awful, and exalted idea of the ſupte 
God of Iſrael; and if the Son of God be plainly and evidently ſet fi 
« us under the ſame high character; if he created all things viſible and 
e viſible; if he laid the foundations of the earth, and the heavens at 
% works of his hands; if theſe be the premiſſes, let any man of comm 
« lities that has not his faculties forecloſed, or is not ſteeled againſt c 
« tion, be left to draw the concluſion. To ſay of God the Son that he 
% Maker of the world, and of all the kinds in it, as well as of the graut 
4 Jace itſelf, is to ſay as much, and as high of him, as is poſſible to ſay, 
% conceive of any other perſon, however named; becauſe the whole that 
« can naturally know or apprehend of God, his power, or perfection», 10 
_« what we can infer from his work of creation“! 


Col. i. 16, 17. f Heb. i. 3. g Stanhope on the Epiſtle and Goſpeli 
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me inſpiration would ever addreſs himſelf to one acting in an 
erior capacity, as the Pſalmiſt does in that paſſage quoted by 


work of thine hands; they ſhall periſh, but thou endureſt, 


zu fold them, and they ſhall be changed; but thou art the 
ne, and thy years ſhall not fail,” And in like manner, when 


b his Father before the world was,” and filing himſelf 
Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the ending, which was, 
4 is, and is to come,“ teſtifying of himſelf that © | he know- 
\ the Father,” that he and his Father are one, he in the 


ther hath are his,” When he perceives in the hiitory given 
him by authentic penmen that he is able = to learch the 
ts of men, and know the hidden things of God; to pardon 


e the dead,” and judge the world at laſt: when he ob- 


re ſafe to affix no other ſignification than what the words im- 
rt, * becauſe he is ſatisfied that a body of honeti and mfpred 


urſes as do naturally lead one to think that Chriii is the true 
d, if he were not actually ſo: and though there may be many 
re eligible to adhere to the obvious ſenſe, and to retain » my- 


ry in the doctrine of ſcripture, where it is venerable and wor- 


re, where it is opprobious, and repugnant to his ſincerity. 


is to baniſh idolatry and polytheiſm out of the minds of the 


, and to poſſeſs them with the idea of one Cod, and one 


ect of religious worſhip. The chriſtian doctrine, he oblerves, 
riues Fines deſign : all idolatry is there forbid; and . to 
ritip the Lord our God, and him only to ſerve,” is the po- 
ne injunction of the founder of our religion: but at the {fame 
e that he perceives this, he cannot but obſerve it left upon 
* cord in thoſe writings (that are the rule of his taith) that 
Fol JJ. fot 8 Al 


b Hed. 3. 10, &c. 1 John xvii. 5. k Rev. i. 8, 11. 1 Matth. xi. 27. John 
19x. 30, xiv. Ovi. 15. m Rev. ii. 23. n Burnet on the Articles. 


dung a Sermons, Vol. II. p Burnet, ibid. q Match. iv. 10. 
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> author to the Hebrews: “ thou, Lord, in the beginning 
lad the foundations of the earth, and the heavens are 


1 they ſhall wax old as doth a garment, and as a veiture ſhalt 


| ods che bleſſed Jeſus talking cc j of the glory which he had | 


ther, and the Father in him,“ and. that “ all things that the 


s, to ſend the Spirit, to diſpenſe grace, to give eternal life, to 
ves, I ſay, that theſe attributes and operations which are ap- 
priated to the only true God are aſcribed equally to Chriſt, 


ſecond perſon in the Trinity; inſtead of deviating into ſtrauge 
erpretations, in order to elude the ſenſe of thein, he thinks it 


n would never have purſued ſuch a thread of paſſages and dif. 


eſtions ſtarted about the emanation of the Godhead which 
is neither able to reſolve nor underitand ; yet ſtill he holds it 


the majeſty of God, than to place it in the phraſe of ſcrip- 


| 5 


Th E RE is not, in his opinion, a more certain principle in The reli- | 
upon than that the only proper object of worſlup and ado- e * 
fon is God, » The chief deſign of the Moſaic inſtitution i, Haid 
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hope, and love; as a perſon to whom we are devoted in by. 
tiſm, in whom we muſt believe to whom we muſt give thank 


of a chriſtian was, one = that called upon the name of Jeſu 


ſhipped him in two ſhort prayers, which, upon the matter, as 


had applied to his Father before. He that obſerves, and ca 
fiders all this, I ſay, muſt either conclude that Jeſus Chil 
the ſecond perſon in the Trinity, was really and eſſentially Go 


him into that perſuaſion, and thence into the certain fin of il 
latry; ſince they aſcribe to him ſuch titles and attributes, (valor 


fulneſs of the Godhead, that is not really ſo. 


V. 13. 2 1 Cor. i. 2. a 2 Cor. xii. 7, &c. b Acts vii. 50, 66. 
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cr all men muſt honour the Son, even as they honour the I. 
ther; that * to him every knee muſt bow ; him the very y 
gels muſt worſhip, and all the » hoſt of heaven fall down þ, 
fore him and adore :?”” he cannot but obſerve that all thy 
forms of thankſgiving, wherein bleſſing and honour, “ g 
and majeſty, dominion and power are aſcribed to the only vit 
God, our Saviour, and » to the Lamb,” in conjunction yig 
him, that ſitteth upon the throne, is a plain declaration of 9 
equality; and that all thoſe ſalutations, in the beginning a 
concluſion of the epiſtles, wherein grace, and mercy, and pen 
are withed from God the Father, and from the Lord Jeſu 
Chriſt, are implied invocations of him: he cannot but obſer 
that he is every where propoſed as the object of our fiith 


by whom we muſt bleſs, to whom we mult pray, and make the 
proper object of our worſhip, both internal and external; h 
cannot but obſerve that the practice of the ſaints of old wx 
conformable to theſe directions; that the common derominati 


Chriſt our Lord; that St Paul, under the temptations of the 
devil (as they are commonly underſtood) made his addreſſes t 
Chriſt for relief; and St Stephen, even at his expiration, wa 


the ſame with thoſe our Saviour ſent up to his Father, when 
himſelf was expiring, „ Lord Jeſus, receive my ſpirit; Lord 
lay not this {in to their charge ;?” and yet, if Chriſt was not the 
true God, and equal to the Father, this proto-martyr diedu 
two acts that ſeem not only idolatrous, but blaſphemous lie 
wiſe ; ſince he uſed the ſame expreſſions to Chriſt that Chr 


or that the holy ſcriptures were written on purpoſe to di- 


honours, and powers, and offices, as are peculiar and approp! 
ate to God; ſince they enjoin ſo frequently the duty of wa 
{hipping him, and recommend it, at the ſame time, by the & 
ample of all the ſaints and godly men that have gone before 
a thing very inconſiſtent with the ſimplicity of the ſcriptu 
and utterly irreconcileable with the goodneſs of God; to ld 


us under a neceſſity of forming wrong conceptions, and them 


falling unavoidably into dangerous practices, by repreſenting on 
perſon always under a divine character, and inveſted with ib 


60 BU 
r John v. 23. 8 Phil. il. 10. t Heb. i. 6. u Rev. v. 8B. x Jude 25, 13! 
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li 

2 e But our bleſſed Saviour, it may be replied, is ſo far from An objec- 
a, aſſuming any ſuch character to himſelf, that, in the anſwer on. 
ve returns to the young man in the goſpel, he ſeems to diſ- 

c daim it; © Why calleſt thou me good, there is none good 
but one, that is, God?“ And in the prayer that he offers up 

il in behalf of his diſciples, he bears teſtimony of his Father's 

ith ſupremacy : “ This is life eternal that they may know 
tee, the only true God, and Jeſus Chriſt whom thou haſt 
cent.“ Though therefore he might be a very excellent 

ac perſon, © * the firſt-born of every creature,” as the apoftle 

ſu files him, inveſted with high powers, and taken up into 


heaven, to receive from God the inſtructions of his miniſtry ; 


th yet all this is not enough to perſuade us that he was the 1 
. Son of the ſupreme, eternal God.” This is the objection of = 
lh, e greateſt weight, and what compriſes moſt that has been 1 
the edged againſt Chriſt's divinity. ' But, Pac, N i [il 
1. IT is a ſad perverſion of our Saviour's words to. ſup- Anſwered. My 
vu ee that he denies himſelf to be good, in oppoſition to God, 1 
tn ben he only denies it with relation to the young man's appre- So 4 
eu enſion, who took him to be a mere man; and therefore ? his 4 
ſwer is what we call argumentum ad hominem, and runs in 1 
5 t0 e ſame ſtrain as if he had ſaid to the perſon that called him 1 
iO pod, “ If Tbe no more than a man, this title that thou 1 
Us giveſt me cannot, in a ſtri& and proper ſenſe, be applied to | 
hey me; for none is eſſentially and abſolutely good but God: if 
ord therefore thou doſt acknowledge me to be thus good, thou | 
tis muſt, at the ſame time, own my divinity, becauſe no one af- | 
du ter this manner is good but God alone.” This is plainly 1 
lle e true and genuine ſenſe of the words; and our Saviour's ki 
UE (i7n is, not to diſſuade, but to inſinuate into this perſon the " 
cuß ef of his Godhead, or rather, by a {kilful way of addreſs, 6 a; 
ri draw him into a confeſſion of it. 5 1 
, 2 THE like miſconſtruction is made of our  Saviour's * 
ra ords, when he ſpeaks of the only true God, and Jeſus Chriſt | | Fi 
ao hom he hath ſent, as if he meant thereby to exclude himſelf 1 
c on being God: whereas the term only is uſed merely in op- + Þ 
P ſition to thoſe that by nature were not gods, viz. the falſe 1 | 
vo"! fictitious deities of the heathens. In contradiſtinction to 1 
e om, he ſtiles his Father the only true God, but at the ſame 1 
ore e he calls himfelf ſo too; for the conjunction kai (s according f q 
rc the beſt and earlieſt interpreters) ſignifies here, not any {if 
position, but an agreement of the things ſpoken of, as in 1 
e107 other places of fcripture: thus when the angel bids the 1. 
n; enen that came to our Saviour's Sepulchre“ » Go, and | 4; 
ai his diſciples, and Peter,” we muſt not underſtand the 1 
e e words, 9 


Matth. xix. 17. d John xvii. 3. e Col. i. 15. f Edwards's Body of Di- 
. Vol. I. and Whitby on the Place. g Tertul. Greg. Naz. Cyril, Am- 
e. p morons or pde op 
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words, as if Peter were not a diſciple ; for it is ſuppoſed u 
he was one, and one of the moſt eminent: and in like mayy 
the only true God, and Jeſus Chriſt, does not intimate aq q 
_ poſition between thoſe two, or as if Jeſus Chriſt were not 4 
the only true God; but they imply that he is, and therefy 
the true rendering will be, that they may know thee, a 
Jeſus Chriſt, the only true God. They are both, according y 
this paſſage, the only true God, and nothing more is toh 
learned from it, only that it diſtinguiſhes Chriſt from the B 
ther, and ſhews that he is not the ſame perſon in the Godhea, 
though he be the ſame God, 

B u r, admitting the paſſage in the common acceptation : ſing 
the nature of language requires that, in ſpeaking of Go 
we ſhould fix upon one perſon. in the Trinity to be prima 
conſidered as God, it was highly proper and decent in ay 
Lord to give that appellation to the Father, who was kno 
under that character before either he, or the Holy Gba 
were fully revealed to the world, and who, being the top of 

unity, and the head and fountain of all (as the antients uſully 
term him) is generally firſt in our conception, when we ſpe; 
of God abſolutely conſidered. And therefore, when 
_ bleſſed Saviour calls his Father the only true God, and ell 
where declares that ** he and his Father are one, he in hy 
Father, and his Father in him,” to make him ſpeak conſiſtenth 
we muſt ſuppoſe that he is ſo far from excluding, that he mul 
neceſſarily include himſelf in the Godhead ; and was indee 
(though there was no occaſion to call himſelf ſo) the only t 
God, as well as his Father. , . _ 
3. WHraTEVFR therefore the apoſtle might mean by cally 
our Saviour the firſt-born of every creature, yet that he di 
not intend to rank him in the order of created beings is mat 
feſt from his following words, wherein he exempts him iraq 
that number by aſſuring us that n all things, both in heave 
and earth, were created by him.” * Proofotokos paſes kiſen 
therefore, in this place, muſt evidently be rendered as if f 
words had been tekeis pro paſes ktiſeoos, born [or begotten] d 
fore the whole creation: nor ought it to ſeem ſtrange that 
ſhould render proototokos here in a comparative ſenſe by be 
before; for, in ſcripture-language, it is a common thing to me 
with ſuperlatives that muſt be thus rendered. And if the word 
will admit of this tranſlation, then will our Saviour's ete 
Godhead and exiſtence. plainly ariſe from them ; both beca ( 
the expreſſion, before the creation, is well known to be the idol 
of the Jewiſh language, in which it was a common phrale 
_ denote » eternity ; and likewiſe, becauſe whatever is prior 7 
| . HS | cken 


i Waterland's Sermons at Lady Moyer's Lecture. k John x. 39. ] * 
xiv. 11. m Col. i. 16. n Stephens on the eternal Generation. o Sic 03 
Hebræis Zternitatem populariter deſcribere, Grotius in John i. 1. 
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ation, muſt neceſſarily have been from all eternity, there be- 

no medium between the being from abſolute eternity, and 

> being before all creation; ſo that, if Chriſt exiſted before 

creation, he muſt neceſſarily be uncreated, and if he be un- 

ated, he muſt as evidently be eternal. 165 


| | | 
F gur there is another meaning of the expreſſion that ſeems 
ess probable. » By this title of the firſt-born of every 
ture, the apoſtle means that he was Lord and heir of the — - 
5 ation: for the firſt- born is natural heir, and Juſtinian tells 
Al heir did antiently ſignify Lord : therefore the ſcripture uſes 

ſe terms promiſcuouſly, and as if they were equivalent; for 
ne ereas St Peter ſays of Jeſus Chriſt that“ « he is Lord of 
ol » St Paul calls him r heir of all things :” and then the 
i on given by the apoſtle why he calls him the firſt-born of 


ry creature will be very fit and proper, becauſe all things 
re created by him; for well may he be ſaid to be Lord and 


of WWF: of the creation who made all things that were made, and 
bout whom was not any thing made that was made. 
Ml o illuſtrate this paſſage farther, the antient interpreters of 


ave a thought that may not deſerve our diſregard. * They 
pole that, when it pleaſed God to create the world, he 
t forth the Word, or his only Son, who had been always with 
z, to create all things; and (becauſe nothing could be accep-_ 
e to the ſupreme Being, but through the merits of him in 
om he is well pleaſed) to preſent them to him when they 
e created, They ſuppoſe farther that, purſuant to his 
er, the Son went out from the Father, created the world, 

| it before him as his own, and putting himſelf at the head 
it, is called the firſt-born of every creature, in the ſame 
e that philoſophers uſe the word arche, 7. e. the principal 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


nay efficient cauſe of any thing: and accordingly we find that 
fa word, which our tranſlation renders beginning, uſed to- 
cave er with the word firſt-born, as if they were of the ſame 
in ortance; „ » the beginning and firſt- born from the dead, 
Fac principal and efficient cauſe of the reſurrection from 
* = 88 8 8 | | 


at M' 1x whichſoever of theſe ſenſes this expreſſion be taken, 
: akes not much matter, ſince any of them do atteſt our Savi. 
mers divinity, and do equally baffle that idle fiction of his be- 
wo taken up into heaven at a certain time, there inveſted with 
er and authority, and thence ſent down upon his mediato- 
ecauil ofiice and miniſtry. For, not to inſiſt on ſcriptural proofs ta 
ic date this invention, can any one imagine that, in ſo exact 


ale 18P"'tory of our Saviour's life, written by ſeveral perſons, the | 
tog on of ſo important a matter as this, and of the circumſtan- N 
ation of it, thould be wholly omitted? That we ſhould have a | Hl. 


particular 


'Wotfon's Sermons, Vol. I. q Acts x. 36. r Rom. iv. 1 3. s Fiddes on 
* t Tillotſon's Sermons, Vol. I. u Col. i. 18. x Tillotſon, ibid. 
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particular account of his being carried into Egypt in his 
fancy, and of the time when he was brought back from then 
of his diſputing in the temple with the Jewiſh doors, and » 
ting them to ſilence, when he was but twelve years of ige, 
punctual relation of his being baptized by John, and how, : 
ter that, he was led by the Spirit into the wilderneſs, to 
| tempted by the devil, and was carried by him from one plazy 
another; but not one word of his being taken up by God i 
heaven, and of his coming down again from thence ; nor þ 
leaſt intimation given either of the time, or any other circy 
ſtance of this memorable tranſaction, whereon the anthqr 
of his miſſion, and the divinity of his doctrine did fo mi 
depend? When ſo many things, of ſo much leſs moment,; 
wh 1o minutely and exactly reported, what can be the reaſon of i 
1 deep ſilence in all the evangeliſts concerning this matter? By 
| 1428 above all, why ſhould not St John who wrote his goſpel lf 
and, as Euſebius tells us, on purpoſe to ſupply the omiſſions 
1 : the other evangeliſts, have given us ſome {mall hint or inting 
„ tion of it, had there ever been any ſuch thing in nature? N 
A! truth is, the whole ſtory ſeems deviſed to ſerve an hypothel 
16 that could not ſo well be maintained without it, and to be 2 
11158 expedient to invalidate many texts wherein the eternal pene 
„ i tion of the Son, his being in the boſom of the Father bef 
_ 1188 Z the world began, his being ſent from God, and coming for 
1s from God with all power, and having all things ſubjected ut 
119 him, are ſet out with ſuch ſtrength and perſpicuity of exprelin 
| | | by as nothing but a bold invention (as he that takes the liberty! 
Wit! 5 invent any thing may eaſily deny every thing) could ever ha 
10 the courage to evade. But enough has been ſaid to baffle ti 


vain fiction. ech 
14 The teſti- IN confirmation of what has been produced from ſcripti 
WNT! mom of we ſhall now proceed to the teſtimony of the primitive chu 
WATT | the Ante- | 2 . | 105 
N Nicene fa. though we can only ſtay juſt to mention what the Ante - Nice 
1 ther writers (who are allowed on all hands to be the beſt interpret 
of the holy ſcriptures) have ſaid concerning our bleſſed dn 
our's divine nature, and conſubſtantiality with the Father. 1 
_ Inſtance in ſome of the chief of them.  ' 

 IexaTi1vs „ calls the Son, the Word of God, not af! 

15 : ſpeech, but of his ſubſtance, and farther adds that he 5! 
N the ſound of his articulate ſpeech, but a ſubſtance begotten 
1 the divine energy. Juſtin Martyr = aſſerts that he was beg 
09 | ten of the Father in a proper and peculiar manner; and, be 
45 the only begotten of God, is God, and was truly ſo before! 
[4.3 creation of the world. Melito * informs us that our vl 
11.18 | manifeſted to us two eſſences being in the ſame perſon, 6 
Wh | | perfect God and perfect man. Clemens Alexandrinus 


y Tgnat. Epiſt. ad Magneſ. 2 Juſt. Apol. 2. à Vid. Cave's Hiſt. Lit Je 
b Clem. Alex. Protrep. e e 


\ moſt manifeſt and truly God, equal to the Lord of all things, 
Liſe he was his Son. Tertullian has theſe remarkable worde 
cerning him: © Hunc ex Deo prolatum didicimus, & prolatione 
ratum, & idcirco- Filium Dei, & Deum ditlum ex unitate 
ami. Novatian avers that our Saviour 4 might well call 
ſelf one with the Father (as he has John x. 30.) becauſe 
proceeded from him, and by that means became God. 
ppolytus * maintains that the Son was always God by nature, 

| that, as before, ſo after his incarnation, his divine nature 

a ſubſtantial ſubſtance infinite, incomprehenſible, and en- 
-ed with all the divine perfections. Dionyſius of Alexandria 
erts that in this divine generation the Father and Son are 
ſubſtantial, partaking of Ba ſame nature as Father and Son 
in an human birth. Gregory of Neocæſarea calls the Son 
od of God, the true Son of a true Father, and farther af- 

s that the Father made him one Being with himſelf. The 
gers of the council of Antioch, aſſembled to condemn. the er- 

> of Paul of Samoſata, h declare the Son to be the wiſdom, - 
word, and power of God, exiſting before all ages, not only 
redetermination, but by eſſence and perſon, God, the Son 
God. Lucian the martyr i calls the Son begotten of his 
er before all ages, God of God, whole of whole, perfect 
perfect, the immutable image of his Father's Godhead, 
(ce, power, will, and glory. And, to name no more, Lac- 
us * ſays that, ſince the Father produced the Son, they 
ee but one mind, one Godhead, one ſubſtance ; and again, 
they are juſtly ſaid to be one God, becauſe whatever is in 
Father is tranſmitted to the Son, and whatever is in the Son 

le th ends from the Father. 3 „ 
VE have here, as it were, in one view, moſt of the Ante- 
ne fathers now extant (whoſe teſtimony ſhews what the 
* ling doctrine of the firſt ages was) jointly and unanimouſly 
g evidence to this great point, the eternal and co- eſſential 
iy of the Son. Let us now proceed to the third perſon 
485 1 ever-bleſled Trinity, which is commonly ſtiled the Holy 
HaT the Holy Ghoſt is a perſon, and not a mere quality or The Holy 
ation, we need only (when we pleaſe to be ſatisfied in the rue * 
j conſult our Saviour's laſt and long diſcourſe to his diſci- 288 
tten herein he promiſes to ſend this bleſſed Spirit to ſupply 
; bedſence : „I will pray the Father, and he ſhall ſend you 
J, beer Comforter, who ſhall abide with you: he ſhall teach you 


fore ugs; he ſhall teſtify of ine: he ſhall abide with you: he ſhall 
di e bou into all truth: he ſhall ſhew you things to come: he 
n, be bring all things to your remembrance : he ſtall convince the 
g dC | world 


ertul. Apol. d Novat. in Trin. e Hippolyt. cont. Ber. & Hel. f Dio- 
lex. apud Athan. de Decret. Syn. Nic. g Greg. Thaumat. in Exp. Fid. 
res Antiocheni in Epiſt. ad Paul. Samoſ. i Lucian. in Sym. apud Athbanaſ. 
Wd. k Lactan. Lib. 4. 1 John xiv. 16, 26,—xvi. 8. | 
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world of ſin, of righteouſneſs, and of judgment :? = for all the 
words are nothing elſe but ſo many deſcriptions of a perſon: 
perſon abiding, a perſon teaching, a perſon teſtifying, a pe 
ſpeaking, a perſon reproving, a perſon inſtructing. » But ve 
over and above this, we read that this“ » Spirit » may he gi 
ed, that he helps our infirmities, ſanctifies us unto d 
dience, gives us acceſs to the Father, and“ * maketh inte 
ceb&ſion for us with groans that cannot be uttered :” when y 
read that » he ſearcheth all things, yea, the deep thingy 
God; that he ſeparated Barnabas and Saul for the 90 
| whereunto he had called them ;”” that he appointed o 
ſeers over the church of Chriſt ;*” that he performs all kind; 
operations, and beſtows all ſorts of gifts upon the ſons of men 
that = he gives to one the word of wiſdom, to another t 
word of knowledge, to another faith, to another the gif, 
healing; and that all theſe worketh the ſelf-ſame ſpirit, d 
viding to every man ſeverally, as he will.” When we find, 
the writings of the apoſtles, this Spirit expreſsly diſtinguily 
from the gifts of the Spirit, and are told by St Paul that *« the 
are diverlities of gifts, but one and the ſame Spirit,” who dg 
thus diverſify and diſtribute them to ſeveral : when with hone 
and unprejudiced minds we read theſe paſſages, and regulatead 
belief by what we read, taking them in that ſenſe, which, athi 
reading, they naturally convey to our thoughts, we can had 
form any doubt or ſcruple, but that the bleſſed Spirit who 
thus ſpoken of, as real perſons are wont to be ſpoken of; to wh 
ſuch actions are aſcribed, as do not uſe to be aſcribed to any! 
perſons ; and of whom the like things are ſaid, as are faid d 
Father and the Son; is as properly a perſon, as the Father 
Son. For, in that above-mentioned promiſe of our Savio 
what impartial thinker can perſuade himſelf that the Fatlt 
to whom Chriſt prayed that he would ſend another Comld 
er,“ is a perſon; that he, who prays the Father to ſend anot 
Comforter, is a perſon; and yet that this other Comforter, f 
by the Father, through the interceſſion of the Son, is not a 
ſon, but a quality; not the giver of comfort, but the git;! 
another Comforter beſides the Father and the Son, but the « 
ſolation beſtowed by the Father on believers, at the requel 
the Son. Origen, I am ſure (whom I chuſe to ſingle out 
numberleſs more of the antient fathers of the church) was! 
of a contrary opinion: “ The holy Spirit, ſays he, is 0 
*« ſome imagine, an operation of God, not having, in their 
6“ nion, a proper ſubſiſtence : for the apoſtle, having enun 
ec ed the gifts of the Spirit, immediately ſubjoins ; ( thatall 
« worketh that one and the ſelf-ſame Spirit, dividing of 


m Pearſon on the Creed. n Smalridge's Sermons. 0 John xv. 26. 4 
iv. 30. q Rom. viii. 26. r 1 Pet. i. 2. $ Eph. ii. 18. t Rom. viii. 26. 
ü. 10. > Acts xii a» Ach xx. 28. 21 Cor. xi 8, Nec. a bid. Vi 
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and divides, he is therefore an operative ſubſtance, not a mere 
operation and m another place the ſame author is more ex- 
reſs ; where, arguing againſt thoſe that maintained the Holy 
hoſt not to be. a diftin& perſon, he declares, we (i. e. the 


> treis hupoſ!aſeis, three perſons. 
Ir muſt be acknowledged indeed, that ſeveral things in ſcrip- 


ng to a perſon ; » but at the ſame time it ought to be obſerv- 
|, that, according to an uſual metonymy of the effect for the 
aſe, the Holy Ghoſt is ſometimes put for its operations, and 
r thoſe gifts and graces whereof it is the diſpenſer. When 
refore we find the bleſfed Spirit ſpoken of as increaſed or di- 
iniſhed, as poured out, removed, or extinguiſhed, as given in 
alure, or without meaſure to different perſons, in different 


reaſe or diminution, of variety and change ; but not of the 
hat he is, incapable of all change, and never to be extinguiſhed, 
being the ſame God, to- day, yeſterday, and for ever.” 


Dr, 


the Son, may be prove 


God ; the fame works done by him as can be performed by 


Y) can be paid to none but God; how can we make any queſ- 


ſe peculiar attributes are aſcribed, theſe divine works and offi- 


properly and truly God? it is not to be imagined « that the 
preme Being ſnould diſtinguiſh any perſon that is not truly 
od, not only with the collation of his eſſential attributes, but 


tim, in the doxologies, and in the apoſtolical benedictions, 
ne of which, in the natural ſenſe of them, imply an invocation 
him. What poſſible grounds can we have to believe that 
dd who is fo jealous of his honour, who has ſo expreſsly de- 


anot, conſiſtently with the perfections of his nature, give it to 


eher, ſhould yet admit any perſon, who is not truly God, to 
„or. I. - "Wd * 
tf 


one ſeverally, as he willeth;“ but if he wills, and operates, | 


tholics) are perſuaded that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt 


e are aſcribed to the Holy Ghoſt that do not ſo properly be- 


es of the church; ſuch paſſages as theſe are to be underſtood 
the gifts and effects of the bleſſed Spirit which are capable of 


thor and giver of them who always was, and always will be, 


ne but God; the ſame worſhip paid to him as (without idola- 
Mn, but that he to whom theſe diſtinguiſhing titles are given, 


dare aſſigned, and this incommunicable worſhip is paid, muſt 


mit him likewiſe to ſhare the honours of divine worſhip, and 
be joined in common with him and his Son in the form of 


red that he “ will not give his glory to another,” and who | 


frarſon on the Creed, c Smalridge's Sermons, d Fides Body of P ivinity, 
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TxaT the Holy Ghoſt is not only a perſon, but a divine per- A divine 

n, of the ſame ſubſtance, glory, and majeſty with the Father pants, 
in the very fame manner that we titles, ho- 

wed the divinity of the Son: and therefore, when we find nours, and 

ſcripture the ſame titles given to the Holy Ghoſt as are due offices. 

ly to God; the ſame attributes aſcribed to him as are peculiar 
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r the miraculous conception of the Son of God in the wx 
\ Jeſus Chrift i from the dead, and raiſing us alſo & by quickei 


temples of God,“ becauſe ** the Spirit of God dwelleth in then; 
| that our Saviour hath taught us, ** that blaſphemy agi 
the Holy Ghoſt is not to be forgiven in this world, nor int 


God, becauſe he lyed unto the Holy Ghoſt ; we cannot concey 


Z bitation, and utterly condemned for tranſgreſſing againſt hin, 
he were not a divine perſon, and of the ſame eſſence, power, 


Particular- I SHALL mention but one argument more, to prove the dia 
_ ly from his 


ment of the niſtration of the church. » Our Saviour, being about to lea 


another Comforter who ſhould abide with them, and take « 


_ ſhould give a bleſſing and efficacy to every inſtitution of C0 
making the ſacraments available to our regeneration, aud 
diſpenſation of the word conducive to our godly living; that! 


tions, is indiſpenſibly requiſite in him, who, by his office, 5 
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an equal participation with him in the moſt ſolemn rites and q 
preſſions of divine worſhip? © when therefore we conſider, ty 
in the name of the Holy Ghoſt, as well as of the Father andi 
Son, at our admiſſion into Chriſt's church, we were baptig 
and expect from the Holy Ghoſt, as well as from the Father af 
the Son, the benedictions of heaven; when we conſider thy 


of a Virgin,” the impowering him = to caſt out devils, the q 
ferring on the apoſtles that amazing » gift of tongues, the rainy 


our mortal bodies, are declared operations of the Holy Chf 
when we conſider that our bodies are therefore ſaid to be“ 


next; and that St Peter accuſed Ananias with = lying un 


how he could be able to perform ſuch miraculous works x 
thing but a divine power could do; or why we ſhould be dd 
cated to him at firſt, bleſſed in his name, confecrated by his inha 


majeſty with the ſupreme God. 
of the Holy Ghoſt, taken from the offices he bears in the adnj 
the world, promiſed to his diſciples that he would {end the 


of the affairs of the church until his return ; that, purſuant! 
this, he ſhould ſet apart fit perſons for the office of the mini 


ſhould ““ enlighten the eyes of our underſtanding, that we n 
know what is the hope of our calling; à ſhould ſhed the loye( 
God abroad in our hearts, and fill us with joy and peace ind 
Heving ; ſhould purify our ſouls in obeying the truth; : ſtrengi 
us by bis might in the inward man,” and fo lead, direct and g 
vern us in all our words and works that we may do what i 
ceptable and well-pleaſing in God's ſight. This is the ſtandi 
office of the bleſſed Spirit: but what lefs than an almighty po 
can we conceive ſufficient for theſe things? ſince the ſouls 
hearts of men are the ſubjects of his government, a perfect u 
macy, and thorough acquaintance with our thoughts and nt 


e Smalridge's Sermons. f Matth. i. 18, 20. g Matth. xii. 28. h 6 5 
i Peter i. 21. k Rom. viii. 11, II Cor. ii. 16. m Matth. Xii. 31. 1 
V- 3, 4. o Stephens on the Perſonality and Divinity of the Holy Ghoſt. Þ 
1. 17, 18. q Rom. v. 5. and xv. 13. r Eph. iii. 16. 1 
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e and conduct them: for this purpoſe he muſt be omniſcient, | 1 
ttz know how to execute the. ſeveral branches of his office; he 1 
| t | be omnipreſent, for otherwiſe how can he rule and govern if 
Ned thoſe external events by which our paſſions are moved, and il 
* and r deſires regulated? And what leſs than an omnipotent power 15 

n diſpoſe ſuch a vaſt variety of accidents as relate to ſuch infinite 1 1 
E mbers of men, ſo diſtant and remote from one another in t 
| e, place, circumſtance, and temper ? he that performs this | iq 
i WWW: muſt doubtleſs be poſſeſſed of the divine perfections; and l 
n rrefore the divine perfections belong to the Holy Ghoſt, be- N 
* ſe the ſcriptures inform us that he does perform it. | 1 
1th Nay farther ; would it be any additional weight to the autho- e the te- bi 
em: yof the ſcripture, I might ſubjoin the teſtimony of the earlieſt 1 0 
ras of the church, in confirmation of this doctrine: for, beſides fathers. 1 
n ir profeſſing to believe in the Holy Ghoſt, which is owning to if 
n to be God, as all' their creeds do witneſs ; beſides their join- 1 
dei his name with thoſe of the Father and the Son in their form of 5 is 
I ptiſm, as is evident from their common practice; beſides their ii 
ded ribing co him ſuch attributes as none but a perſon of divine | i 
inh ence can be poſſeſſed of, as appears every where in their writ- — 
im, ps; and their honouring him with ſuch worſhip as is not com- 7-0 
11 nicable to any but God alone, as ſeveral of their forms of | 


ayer, ſtill extant, do teſtify ; beſides all this, I ſay, we find the | 'F 
ers, in many paſſages of their writings, aſſerting his divinity N 


20m expreſs words by beſtowing on him the name of God. 1 
en Lo this purpoſe Athenagoras refutes the calumny thrown on 1 
the e chriſtians, that they were atheiſts by ſaying who would 

e ( t wonder to hear thoſe called atheiſts who affirm the Father 


ant be God, the Son God, and the Holy Ghoſt God? Irenæus, 


nin der the one God who is above all, and through all, and in 1 
, comprehends the Son, and the Spirit, with the Father; and, = 

ad here he ſtates the difference between the Spirit of God, and 

hat = vital Spirit which makes man a living creature, he tells 

re m that the latter is a created being, the former the creator of 


ove the one temporal, the other eternal. Origen aſſerts that 


in e Holy Spirit is joined with the Father and Son in honour | | 
oP dignity, and „ mentions in ſome places the Godhead of the | 
nd vrable Trinity, and in others the Godhead of the Holy Ghoſt. 


egory of Neocæſarea · declares that the Trinity is perfect, 


a 4vided in glory, eternity, and dominion ; that in it there is 
po . created, and that it was always one immutable, invari- 
ase Trinity; and to conclude with Tertullian, he tells us not 
« 8") chat there is one ſubſtance in three coherent perſons, and 


| n=! the name of God and Lord belongs to the Father, Son, and 
e,; but that the deſign and ſubſtance of the New Teſtament k 
6s i . Sir Peter King's Hiſtory of the Creed. t Stephens on the Perſon and | 9 

ot the Holy Ghoſt. u Athenag. Lega. & Irenzus, Lib. 5. Cap. 12. 


gen. Comment-+ in Johan. & in Rom. 2 Greg. in Exp. Fid. a Tertul. 
V. Prax. Chap. ii. $a I : | | F 


The uniiy 
in Trinity 
ſhewn. 


From the 
peculiar 
nature of 


is to teach us that the Father, Son, and Spirit, being they 


the Son and Spirit. 


diſtinct perſons are but one undivided God; » for we mum 
omit to obſerve that the ſcriptures which are ſo clear in d 


| therefore ſtiled the only true God ; that although the heat 
had gods many, and lords many, yet, to us chriſtians, * « thy 


is but one God the Father, of whom are all things, and wei 
are bound to profeſs but · one Lord, and one God, even as 
faith, and one baptiſm ; and that, though * we are aſiured 


BY three that bear record i in heaven, the Father, the Word, z 
the Holy Shoſt,” yet there i is no mcontency'3 in ſaying « th 


the Son and Holy Ghoſt's partaking of the divine nature. 


the Deity. 


But even while it does thus, it has this farther inherent eu 


can admit of no more than one of its kind. The unparallel 
excellency of the divine nature therefore leads us directly too 
that the three perſons of the Godhead are the ſame God, becal 


feel in ourſejves, VIZ, that way. mind has its word an ſp 
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perſons, make one God, and that thoſe people differ not ſm 
the Jews who believe one God in ſuch a manner as to ex1y 


Tus we have endeavoured to nike 4 it appear that there w 
three diſtin& and equally divine perſons ſubſiſting in the Gi 
head, and come now to conſider, 

II. Tur other part of this great myſtery, viz. that theſe 


Trinity of perſons are not in any point whatever more erm 
than in the unity of the Godhead. Hence we read ſo much d 
cc one Lord, one God,” and © none other but he,” whyj 


him; that, though we are baptized in the name of three, y 


three are one.” 

HERE then the ſtreſs of the action begins; and I know! 
other way of reſolving it but either, 1. From the peculiz x 
tranſcendent nature of the Deity ; or, 2. From the manner 


1. THOSE that attend at all to the dignity of the divine 
ture may eaſily be induced to believe that the Godhead is 
like other beings even in its manner of ſubſiſtence. « Creat 
beings ſubſiſt ſingly, and have nothing more in their nature 
it is the tranſcendent property of the divine nature to r reſide 
more perſons than one : its fecundity and exuberance is ſi 
that it cannot exiſt alone, but neceſſarily produces a divine lt 


lency, that it cannot multiply itſelf, becauſe it is of a nature i 
is infinite; for what is infinite is incapable of multiplication, 


the Divinity cannot produce any thing from itſelf, i. e. froni 
divine eſſence, but what is ſuch ; and therefore the Divinity e 
of an immenſe and infinite nature, » what it produces mult 
be but one. 
_ To illuftrate this another way; » we - muſt all grant what 


* Stanhope on the Epiſtles * apd Goſpels, Vol. UI. c Dent. vi. 4. d! 1 
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cannot be conceived without them; and therefore it may be 


med that the eternal Mind has its eternal Word and Spirit 
. and the reaſon why this notion did not lead all mankind 


che natural belief of a Trinity of perſons, Mind, Word, and 


© th in the unity of the Godhead was plainly this, becauſe 
00 | perceived that their own word and ſpirit were not per- 


nt and ſubſiſting perſons, but the perithing creatures of 
mind, which no ſooner were produced but they died and 
ſhed, as our thoughts do; which is not fo in God. Now, 


nde efſential to an eternal Mind to have an eternal, living, 
eng Word and Spirit, by an eternal generation and pro- 
< Won, then this eternal Word and Spirit are eſſential to an 
Wei nal Mind, not as eſſential parts or perfections, but as eſſen- 


the productions or proceſſions, in the unity and identity of na- 
ni Thus the ſcripture repreſents this myſtery, that there is 
Wet God who has an eternal Word, and an eternal Spirit; and 


catholic fathers inſiſt on this as a natural demonſtration 
e Trinity +, viz. that an eternal Mind muſt have its eternal 
rd and Spirit. If chen the eternal Word, and the eternal 
pit are eſſential to the eternal Mind, it is certain that the 
er, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, the eternal Mind, its Word, and 
it, are but one individual Divinity; ſince every thing that 


e ential is included in the notion of an individual nature; 
ar that is not a complete and perfect nature, nor an adequate 


jon of nature, that wants any thing that is eſſential, —_ 
ow, though we may have a general notion and idea of a 
, as of a being abſolutely perfect, without knowing any 
na e of the Son, or the Holy Ghoſt ; yet if we conſider this 
rea utel perfect Being as an eternal, ſelf-originated Mind, 
its eternal Word, and Spirit, as eſſential productions or pro- 
ions, we can conſider them no otherwiſe than as one indi- 
ual Divinity; ſince this eternal Word and Spirit are eſſential 
ceſſions of the eternal Mind which can never be ſeparated 


con it: for ſuch eſſential proceſſions are not only co-eval and 
re ſubſtantial with the nature from whence they flow, but what- 
n, Sr diſtinction there is between them, they are one individual 
ala ere; ſince whatever is eſſential to a being is indiſputably of 
too ſame nature with it. | 8 127 


2. BUT for a farther conception of this great myſtery we muſt From the 


00 Serve, that ſince the Father is the root and fountain of the tue gon * 


ity, in what manner it is that the other two perſons partake and Holy 
| 7 h of Ghoſt's 


This kind of reaſobing the Sabellian Heretics took from the catholic fa- fre gie 


hat WP; bur then they abuſed it, and carried it quite beyond its bounds. They ie d 
| (ol TVed that the inward word, or thought, was no real ſubſtantia) thing, di- | 


om the mind itfelf ;-and from hence they took occaſion to miſinterpret ea ” 


apoſtle very widely, as if the Logos, or Word, which he ſpeaks of, John 
ere nothing really diſtinct from the Father, nor a ſecond perſon, any 
e than a man's thought or word is another perſon from the man; and thus 


oufounded the perſons in the Godhead. Waterland's Sermons at Lady 
Jr's Lectures. : : e 


> 
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of the divine nature. We are apt indeed to run into 3 F 
notion that it muſt be by diviſion, becauſe we ourſelves wy 
beſtow any part of our being any, other way; but the divine, 
ture, if we think rightly, is not capable of it. Unity is its of 
tial attribute; and therefore the writers on this argument ni 
uſe of the word communication, whereby they underſtand 
the divine nature is the ſame and intire in all the three » 
| ſons; that the Father, from all eternity, gave his divine nx 
and eſſence to the Son and Holy Ghoſt, and yet till continued; 
have it in himfelf undiminiſhed and unimpaired. i And ift 
matter be thus; if the divine eſſence remains undivided, andi 
It is communicated to three diſtin& perſbns ; then all the perſm 
though they have their proper ſubſiſtence, are but the ſane g 
vine eſſence. It muſt needs be ſo, becauſe the communicatin 
the divine nature and eſſence from the Father to the Son, x 
from both to the Holy Ghoſt, is without diviſion and ſeparati 


of the divine ſubſtance and eſſence; and therefore theſe two pe 


ſons muſt have the ſame divine effence with the Father. 
then the Father communicates his whole nature without d. 
ſion or ſeparation to the Son, and Father and Son communia 
the fame whole nature to the Holy Ghoſt, they are, in the nt 
perfect notion, one; ſince there is one and the ſame, whole, i 
tire, and perfect Divinity in all three. A whole, a whole, and 
whole, are three in number, but are but one identical nature 
for a whole of a whole mult be the ſame whole; and in this uii 
of nature conſiſts the unity of the Godhead. os 
To help our apprehenſions a little farther in the conception 
this great myſtery, let us (with the ſchoolmen) ſee whether, upd 
the grounds and notions of reaſon, we can frame to ourſelves a 
thing that may carry in it ſome ſhadow and reſemblance of 
ſingle undivided natures caſting itſelf into three ſubſiſtences vi 
out receding from its own unity. And to this purpoſe we 
repreſent to ourſelves, 1. An infinite rational Mind, which, c 
ſidered under the firſt and original perfection of being or ex 
tence, may be called the Father. 2. In the ſame infinite V 
we may conſider the perfection of underſtanding, as immediate 
reſulting from the perfection of exiſtence, which may be calledt 
Son: And then, 3. When that infinite Mind by its underſtand 
reffects upon its own eſſential perfections, and cannot but lo 
and take pleaſure therein, that act of love and volition, aril 
from an intellectual reflection upon them, may be called 
Holy Ghoſt, Here then tad that one and the ſame Mind 
both being, underſtanding, and willing; and yet we can neit 
ſay that being is underſtanding, nor underſtanding willing; f 
on the contrary, can we ſay that underſtanding is merely, bel 
or that willing is underſtanding. But all this, as we _ 
— ad 
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tant reſemblance ; nor is there any inſtance in nature in- 
| ſyfſicient to repreſent the unity and diſtinction of the three 
ſons of the holy and undivided Trinity. he light and rays 
the ſame ſun is an inſtance which the fathers applied as more 


\ with his undivided light and rays is one individual ſun, ſo 
Father with the other two perſons proceeding from him, 


tance, one God. = A triangle, conſiſting of equal ſides, 
noſe ſubſtance or matter is the ſame (ſuppoſing it gold or any 


their common matter, gold, each angle is the ſame, but each 
them different as to their poſition ; ſo each perſon in the 
jnity, as to their common nature is the ſame God, and that 


dhead, The Father in this reſpect is not the ſame with the 
n, nor the Son with the Holy Ghoſt, any more than the 


ich points to the left ; but then as the triangle is the ſame 
th the three diſtin& angles, ſo God is the ſame with the three 


with an intent to bring down the myſteriouſneſs of the doc- 


be above the reach and ken of human intellect, but only to 
a that it is not ſo abſurd a doctrine as ſome would imagine, 
ce a faint reſemblance and adumbration of it may be borrowed 
en from the things that are before our eyes daily. And this 
ads me on to the 7 PRI 1 


irine neither contradictory in itſelf, nor repugnant to right 


e doctrine, but in our manner of conceiving it, and a thouſand 
ſurdities we may imagine in it, when in reality they are all ow- 


their natures, the reaſons of their powers and properties, and 


e there muſt be many things ſurpaſſing our comprehenſion, 


1 „ | for 
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reſſive than the other, and therefore they ſaid that as the 
| inſeparably exiſting with him and in him, is one individual 


ber metal) is thought a tolerable ſimilitude: for as in reſpect 


herein they differ is the manner of their ſubſiſtence in that 
gle which points to the right-hand is the ſame with that 


inct perſonalities. This ſeems to be ſome ſmall illuſtration 
the matter; but I mention it not as an adequate ſimilitude, 


ne to our apprehenſion, which muſt always be acknowledged 


III. AxD laſt propoſition I advanced in this argument, viz. The doc- | 

at a Trinity in unity, or three perſons in the Godhead, is a trine not 
chargeable 

on. = Before we charge any doctrine with contradictions, tradictions. 

Is not enough for us to ſay that we do not underſtand it, oer 

not reconcile it, but we ſhould be ſure that we underſtand and 

wprehend it fully; otherwile the contradiction may not be in 


pto our own ignorance. Now if we conſider how few things 
ren the moſt obvious to our ſenſes) we perfectly underſtand ; 
W the eſſences of w_ more eſpecially, and the philoſophy 


e manner of their productions and operations are all a mere 
fltery to us; we cannot but imagine that in the divine na- 


yet we muſt not immediately pronounce them contradictions | 


— 


. ˙ CE abt, 


— 
hte 


makes it 
not incre- 


prove that the three perſons in the Trinity cannot be a; f. 
diſtinct as the perſons of three men are (though being hy, 


well as he underſtands the nature of man; for otherwiſe he, 


they are ſaid to be one in ſubſtance and three in the differs 
perfections eſſential to the Godhead, and three in their mu 
_ abſurdity in affirming = that each perſon in the Trinity is m 
God, when at the ſame time we maintain that there is but g 
God; becauſe the term God importing the divine nam 


mains numerically one and no more, notwithſtanding the at 
"bution of it to each of them; for their partaking of onea 


but only one and the fame God under three diftin& moda 
able to our natural ideas, but then we are to conſider that th 
relate to the divine nature, and that every thing we knoy 
tradictions to each other, Eternity without ſucceſſion, on 
which is all in one without compoſition; an oninipotent thoꝶ 


which thinks all things into being, and into a beautiful ord 
theſe and fuch like ideas of God are direct contradictions t0 


The 8 Tunar there muſt of neceſſity be ſomething eternal i 


| 22 of dent to every one that underſtands the ſignification of the wo 
a doctrine 


| had; fo that, millions of ages to come, it will not have 0 
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for fear the default ſhould be in our capacity. « Wh, 
therefore oppoſes the doctrine we are now conſidering ; 


God they cannot in this reſpect be like the perſons of nll 
And to prove this he muſt underſtand the nature of G0. 
never be able to prove that three divine perſons may nut 
one God, though three human perſons cannot be one 5 
+ Were they indeed affirmed to be three and one in the f 
reſpect, this would be an undeniable contradiction; but » 


manner of having and communicating that ſubſtance ; one i 


relations and capacities, in this there is no contradiction, nor g 


which equally and in common belongs to the three perſon 


the fame divine nature does not render them three diſtin& C0 


exiſtence. Theſe modes of exiſtence indeed are not fo apt 


the divine nature contradicts our natural ideas. An uncret 
and created nature, an infinite and finite nature are direct a 


preſence without extenſion, parts or place; a pure ſimple 


the ideas we have of creatures; and why then ſhould a d 

reement with the ideas of created nature be thought 2 f 
ſonable objection againſt believing any thing that God reveal 
us concerning himſelf ?- e 


and yet what apparent contradictions may a man fancy to l 
ſelf in the notion of eternity? * For what is eternal can 1 
be capable either of a ſhorter or longer duration than it al 


| | | N 
8 o Jenkius's Reaſonablenefs of Chriſtianity, Vol. II. _ 
1 To fay that three Gods are one God, or that three Perſons are wr” 
on, is indeed a contradiction: but to ſay that there are three Perſons! 
Godhead is no more a contradiction than to ſay that there are three ue 
triangle, or that three men are one company. Trapp's Doctrine of the * 
p Stanhope on the Epiſtles and Goſpels, Vol. III. r Sonth's Sermon 4 7 
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longer than it had done as many millions of ages paſt. 
t now how ſtrange and contradictory does this ſeem to be, 
t not only ten ages and one ſhould be the ſame, but that 
re ſhould be no manner of difference between an hour and 
age, a moment and a myriad of them! And yet we aſſent to 
' though there are certainly greater difficulties in the notion 


+ than can be raiſed from the doctrine of the Trinity. 
How any thing can be made out of nothing is another baffle. 
our imagination; Rand yet we are forced to believe it both 
m the authority of the report and the many apparent abſur. 


? ſm es that neceſſarily follow from the ſuppoſal of the contrary ; 
fre pugh human reaſon could never yet form an idea whereby to 
1 ceive the poſſibility of ſuch a production, nor can any one 
nun whether it be harder to believe that the Divine Eſience 


from everlaſting emanate or flow into three ſocial and co- 
rnal ſubſiſtences than to believe that in the beginning of time 


ut a things were made out of nothing. Vi | 
To exemplify the power of God, holy Job pitches upon the 


al 

ns, ſtance of © * his hanging the earth upon nothing.” Now when 
ö find it impoſſible for the utmoſt art of man to make a ſmall 
ne d of earth hang in the air, it is naturally impoſſible. to con- 
Coe how the whole maſs ſhould ſtand firm without a founda- 
odes n; nor could we ever believe it but from a ſubmiſſion of our 


th to the Divine Omnipotence, or from a ſubmiſſion to our 
ſes, even while they controul the reluctancy of our reaſon. 


or Once more, to illuſtrate the ſame power of God, the ſame 
ce / penman inſtances » in the bars and doors that he hath ſet 
ct one 


the ſea, and how he hath ſaid to it, Hitherto ſhall thy proud 
aves come, and no farther ;? which obſervation is founded 


ple jon the convexity or roundneſs of the ſurface of its waters; 
hong relpe& of which * they ſtand upon an heap (as the Pſalmiſt 
orde reſles it) and turn not again to cover the earth; which by 


dinſtead of 'a tide, pour in upon every ſhore a deluge. And 


Id that ſhould undertake to gainſay it. 


mant to reaſon to believe a great many things of the manner 
whoſe exiſtence we are not 3 to give a diſtin& account: and 
1 bel uch leſs then is it repugnant to reaſon to believe that thoſe 
Ings belong to God which we are very well aſſured he hath de- 
fred concerning himſelf, though the things by our reaſon ſhould 
ncomprehenſible, » And this is truly the caſe of the matter 
dy before us. We are ſufficiently aſſured that the ſcriptures are a 
aue revelation, and that this myſtery of the Trinity is therein de- 
riſ frog lp , + # | | 

«dl v Young's Sermons, Vol. II. x Job xxyi. 7. y Ibid, xxxvill. 19, 11. E Pfal. 
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common laws of motion they otherwiſe muſt neceſſarily do, 


t reaſon, uninformed by experience of this ſtate of things, 
id not poſſibly believe this, though the man would be thought 


From theſe few inſtances we may perceive, that it is not re- 
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God; becauſe the term God importing the divine na 
which equally and in common belongs to the three perſons 


preſence without extenſion, parts or place; a pure ſimple 
which is all in one without compoſition ; an omnipotent thor 
which thinks all things into being, and into a beautiful ord 
| theſe and ſuch like ideas of God are direct contradictions to 


The myſte- THAT there muſt of neceſſity be ſomething eternal 1s 


hor ron dent to every one that underſtands the ſignification of the wo 
2 doctrine 


makes it 


not incre- ſelf in the notion of eternity? For what is eternal can ne 


dible. 


therefore oppoſes the doctrine we are now conſidering , 
prove that the three perſons in the Trinity cannot be 25 yg 


And to prove this he muſt underſtand the nature of Gy 


never be able to prove that three divine perſons may not! 


reſpect, this would be an undeniable contradiction; but » fu 


manner of having and communicating that ſubſtance ; one i 


bution of it to each of them; for their partaking of ox 


but only one and the ſame God under three diſtinct mode 


the divine nature contradicts our natural ideas. Anuncrea 
and created nature, an infinite and finite nature are direct a 


| had; fo that, millions of ages to come, it will not have ct 
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for fear the default ſhould be in our capacity. » Wh,,, 


diſtin as the perſons of three men are (though being hy, 
God they cannot in this reſpe& be like the perſons of 
well as he underſtands the nature of man; for other wiſe he, 


one God, though three human perſons cannot be one n; 
+ Were they indeed affirmed to be three and one in the fu 


they are ſaid to be one in ſubſtance and three in the differ 
perfections eſſential to the Godhead, and three in their nun 
relations and capacities, in this there is no contradiction, nor: 
abſurdity in affirming = that each perſon in the Trinity is ti 
God, when at the ſame time we maintain that there is but a 
mains numerically one and no more, notwithſtanding the tt 
the fame divine nature does not render them three diſtin& Gl 
exiſtence, Theſe modes of exiſtence indeed are not ſo apt 


able to our natural ideas, but then we are to conſider that t 
relate to the divine nature, and that every thing we knoy 


traditions to each other, Eternity without ſucceſſion, « 


the ideas we have of creatures; and why then ſhould a dl 
omen with the ideas of created nature be thought 2 f 
onable objection againſt believing any thing that God reveal 
us concerning himſelf? | A 


and yet what apparent contradictions may a man fancy to l 


be capable either of a ſhorter or longer duration than it a 


N 
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d longer than it had done as many millions of ages paſt. 
t now how ſtrange and contradictory does this ſeem to be, 
t not only ten ages and one ſhould be the ſame, but that 
re ſhould be no manner of difference between an hour and 


s, though there are certainly greater difficulties in the notion 
t than can be raiſed from the doctrine of the Trinity. 

How any thing can be made out of nothing is another baffle. 
our imagination; » and yet we are forced to believe it both 

m the authority of the report and the many apparent abſur- 

jes that neceſſarily follow from the ſuppoſal of the contrary ; 


agb human reaſon could never yet form an idea whereby to 
1 ceive the poſſibility of ſuch a production, nor can any one 
num whether it be harder to believe that the Divine Eſience 
or & | from everlaſting emanate or flow into three ſocial and co- 
Wi rnal ſubſiſtences than to believe that in the beginning of time 
ut a things were made out of nothing. 0 TOE OS 
a To exemplify the power of God, holy Job pitches upon the 


th to the Divine Omnipotence, or from a ſubmiſſion to our 
es, even while they controul the reluctancy of our reaſon. 

Once more, to illuſtrate the ſame power of God, the ſame 
Jy penman inſtances ** y in the bars and doors that he hath ſet 
the ſea, and how he hath ſaid to it, Hitherto ſhall thy proud 
wes come, and no farther :? which obſervation is founded 
don the convexity or roundneſs of the ſurface of its waters; 


preſſes it) and turn not again to cover the earth; which by 


t reaſon, uninformed by experience of this ſtate of things, 
uldnot poſſibly believe this, though the man would be thought 
Id that ſhould undertake to gainſay it, 8 
FROM theſe few inſtances we may perceive that it is not re- 
Penant to reaſon to believe a great many things of the manner 
whoſe exiſtence we are not able to give a diſtinct account: and 
1 bet uch leſs then is it repugnant to reaſon to believe that thoſe 
ngs belong to God which we are very well aſſured he hath de- 
e red concerning himſelf, though the things by our reaſon ſhould 
comprehenſible, » And this is truly the caſe of the matter 
dx before us. We are ſufficiently aſſured that the ſcriptures are a 


os e revelation, and that this myſtery of the Trinity is therein de- 
lines! Vol, I, ns RED? E clared 
e Ina 6 - as | ; 
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age, 4 moment and a myriad of them! And yet we aſſent to 


ſtance of * his hanging the earth upon nothing.” Now when 
find it impoſſible for the utmoſt art of man to make a ſmall 
ne d of earth hang in the air, it is naturally impoſſible to con- 
ve how the whole maſs ſhould ſtand firm without a founda- 
bn; nor could we ever believe it but from a ſubmiſſion of our 


reſpect of which . they ſtand upon an heap (as the Pſalmiſt 


e common Jaws of motion they otherwiſe muſt neceſſarily do, 
a 0 inſtead of a tide, pour in upon every ſhore a deluge. And 
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clared to us: now that we cannot comprehend it is no req 
why we ſhould not believe it; for if this were a reaſon, it way 
equally hold good in the myſterious things of nature which x 
confeſſedly cannot comprehend, and yet make no fcruple ty, 
lieve. » Theſe things of nature, it is true, we believe, be 
we ſee them: but may not our ears bring in as good eviden 
as our eyes? And is not our liableneſs to deception leſz x 
hearing what God ſpeaks than in ſeeing what nature exhikjy 
The truth is, we have all imaginable reaſon to be ſatisfied (opn 
the ſuppoſition that we believe the divinity of the ſcripture 
that there is ſufficient evidence of this doctrine's being (4, 
vered therein, and that what is there declared concerting j 
does not imply a contradiction. For why ſhould our finite ws 
derſtanding pretend to comprehend that which is infinite, ort 
know all the real differences which are conſiſtent with the un 
of the divine nature, when, with all our ſearch and labour, y 
are ſo little acquainted with the eſſence, powers, operation; 
and productions of the moſt common beings that are daily a 
hourly before our eyes? "oY 
e doc- LET reaſon, I grant, in this, and all other myſteries of q 
trine of the Ro 3 . 
Trinity holy religion, have its proper work, but then let it withalbg 
eredible. conſidered what the proper work of reaſon is. By divine 
revelation in the ſcriptures we are informed concerning the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt; and at the ſame time are rr 
by this ſupernatural teſtimony that theſe three are one. No 
it is the immediate ſuggeſtion of our reaſon that we oughtt 
believe this; for nothing is more rational than to give credit. 
him that cannot and will not deceive us. Though there at 
great difficulties in this myſtery, and ſuch as we cannot con 
prehend; yet reaſon ſtill bids us believe it, becauſe God hy 
ſaid it, who is truth itſelf. Nay, upon the moſt mature del 
beration, reaſon will not be averſe to the myſtery itſelf, becaul 
it is congruous to think that there is a great and valt dit 
rence between an infinite and finite being: and conſequent) 
that we may believe, and aſſert that concerning the one whid 
is not to be admitted concerning the other; and that it may 
true of an infinite and uncreated Being that there is a diſtine 
tion of perſons where there is no difference of eſſence, thou! 
this be not true of a finite and created one: reaſon, I i 
teaches us to make this diſtinction between theſe two ſorts 
Beings; and therefore we need leſs wonder that therg b! 
God the ſame common nature perſonally diſtinct, or (as otte" 
love to expreſs it) in one eſſence a plurality of ſubſiſtenc | 
Without acknowledging ſuch a plurality of fubſiſtences in i. 
Godhead, we cannot ſo well conceive that autarkeia, which u 
attribute to God, i. e. his ſelf-ſufficiency, and moſt perfect bl 


b Young's Sermons, Vol. I. c Edwards's Body of Divinity, Vol. I. 4M 
Sermons, Vol, II. | | | 


ap. VI. the Trinity, 


art, | 

| 1 happineſs, in himſelf alone, before, and without all created 
eam ings. But by admitting of this it plainly appears that him 
* r alone is a moſt perfect and bleſſed ſociety, the Father, 


n, and the Spirit, eternally converſing with, and enjoying 
ch other. : | | 


7 tural reaſon, even improved by philoſophy, ever found out 
bY , e traces of this doctrine ; whether the Egyptians of old, F 
* the Americans of later years, had any notion of it, becauſe 


ey worſhipped God under the picture of a ſun with three 
ads; or whether s Plato's three Hypoſtaſes of eſſential 


ance to the chriſtian doctrine of the Trinity; this we may ſay 


ing it. When it appears (as I have already ſhewn in part, 
dd ſhall hereafter ſhew more largely) that this was a doc- 


fore there was either à chriſtian prince to ſupport it by his 
tthority, or a council to eſtabliſh it by conſent, reaſon then 


"i r the few learned men that have rejected it, forty times as 


e profeſſion of this article, reaſon bids us adhere, and in ſome 
eaſure ſubſcribe to the greater number of profeſſors, when in 
int of ability they ſtand upon equal ground with the leſs. 
Tu g doctrine of the Trinity then being founded upon the 


e bority of the ſcriptures, the voice of reaſon, the teſtimony 
4 antiquity, and the number of its profeſſors, it may be no im- 
* oper inquiry in the concluſion of this argument to obſerve, 


1. WHAT have been the cauſes that have at firſt unfettled, 
d afterwards deſtroyed the belief of this doctrine in ſome. 
) Ls | | | 
2. WHAT may be the beſt means to ſettle and preſerve the 
Elief of it in ourſelves and others. T 
No w there are three things, in my opinion, that have 
aty contributed to ſome people's defection from the belief 

| this article, 8 


* 0 


e head carved into three faces; others, by the picture of three 


ſeat 


e Vid. Jamblic, de Myſt. f Vid. Jof. Acoſta. g Vid. Plat. in Gorgia. h Bur: 
on the articles, i South's Sermons, Vol. IV. k South's, ibid. 


W1THOUT entering into any diſquiſition, then, whether 


xodneſs, mind, and ſpirit in the Deity bore any true reſem- 


on clear grounds, that, when once we are perſuaded that this 
xtrine is contained in the ſcriptures, and that the ſcriptures. 
e of divine revelation, reaſon then pleads for its reception; 
d even makes its incomprehenſibility an argument for our em- 


ne univerſally received over the whole chriſtian church, even 


ds us reverence its antiquity ; and when it appears, that, 


any, equally learned and ſincere, equally ſagacious and in- 
littve, that have ſtudied the point, conſidered the text, and 
amined it by the principles of reaſon, have lived and died in 


9 
w 6 
- * 5 


1. * THAT bold and abſurd cuſtom in attempting to Pat 7 
8 | e e 71 27 of = 
d repreſent the Trinity in figures which ſome have done by g. e * 
this doc- 
en of equal pitch, ſitting together at one table, and on one trine. 
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The means 
of preſery- 
ing it. 


to the natural notions which reaſon has of God, have broyy 


inſignificant terms wherein ſome ſchoolmen have expreſſed thi 


periculoſum eſt de Deo etiam vera dicere ; no wonder then i 
theſe men, diſcourſing of the nature and ſubſiſtence of God i 
language neither warrantable nor intelligible, have, by their nt 


to mens reaſon as to bring them firſt to diſguſt, and at length 
den it. TS. On 1 


it is brought for than to ſupport it, and to confirm the heret 


to ſettle and continue it in ſuch minds as have already embrac 
it are briefly theſe two. 


. e e far into particulars. | 


We are once aſſured that the thing itſelf is for us to amuſe ol 


AC omplete Body of Divinity. Part] 
ſeat ; and others again by the image of an old man, a child 


and a dove, one ſignifying the Father, another the Son, and ih 
third the Holy Ghoſt. Now all theſe things, being ſo contra 


many ſober parts of the world to nauſeate our whole reli 
and reje& chriſtianity as a new ſcheme only of the old penti 
idolatry, and have encouraged heretics in the uſe of all thoſe ji 
and avominable appellations (ſuch as idolum trifrons, monſng 
triforme, antichriſti cerberus, &c, ) wherewith they have belpat 


tered this divine myſtery. 


2. ANOTHER cauſe of the ſame evil is the equally bold 


article, It was a good and pious ſaying of an antient writs 


dalities, I e eee, and twenty ſuch oth 
chimeras, ſo miſrepreſented this adorable article of the Triiy 


3. I MENTION but one thing more that has much weakene 
mens belief of this article, and that is, the imprudent building. 
upon ſuch texts of ſcripture as are not ſufficient to evince a 
ſuch thing; concerning which I ſhall only make this obviousre 
mark, That whatever is produced in behalf of any great and nt 
mentous point of religion, if it comes not fully cloſe and homet 
the ſame, is always found much more effectual to expoſe the tra 


it 1s brought againſt than to convince them. : 4 
 THsss are. the chief cauſes that undermine mens belief of t 
article of the Trinity; and the means that may be conduceal 


1. To acquieſce in the bare revelation of the thing iel 
and in thoſe expreſſions under which it is revealed. As for 
thing itſelf, God has expreſsly ſaid that there are three abi 
the rank of created beings, the Father, the Son, and the No 
Ghoſt : and as for the words in which he has conveyed this! 
us, they are few, eaſy, and intelligible, and to be believed) 
as they are propoſed, 3. e. ſimply and in general, and withol 
2. To ſuppreſs all nice and over-curious inquiries into 
peculiar nature, reaſon, and manner of this myſtery ; for whe 


ſelves and others, how, and which way it comes to be ſo (eſpt 
cially in matters relating to Almighty God) muſt needs be bot 
irreverent and impertinent ; and therefore let this, in all our 
quiries, be remembered, that there is no obedience compa 


i 
Cha 
1 


LE VII. @f the gu. 
at of the underſtanding; no temperance which ſo much 


int of our curiolity. . 8 
rs lbs theſe two important conſiderations, let us conſider 


that an over- anxious ſcrutiny into ſuch myſteries is utterly 
Jeſs, as to all purpoſes of a rational inquiry, It wearies the 


ſtical in ofir notions, inſtead of being ſober and wiſe to ſal- 
on. It may provoke God alſo, by our preſſing too much 
\ the ſecrets of heaven, and the concealed glories of his na- 


dul . to deſert and give us over to ſtrange deluſions. They are 
4 1; che things that are revealed (as Moſes told the Iſrael- 
rite that belong to the ſons of men”? to underſtand and look into, 
en le ſole and proper privilege allowed them by God to exer- 
11 their nobleſt thoughts upon; but for ſuch high myſteries 
ee Trinity, as the ſubſtance of one nature in three perſons, 


f three perſons in one and the ſame individual nature, theſe 
to be reckoned in the number of ſuch ſacred and ſecret things 


rtals as we are humbly to fall down before and adore, 


TRINIT . 


HU S far we have confidered the doctrine of the ever- 


cri 21 hiſtorical view of it, as a controverſy that was all al- 
g apitated in the chriſtian church. The form of admiſſion 


of oi the chriſtian covenant, at the time of baptiſm, in the name 
ce the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt, ſeems 


compriſe the doctrine of this great article, and was an ex- 
It declaration of it by every perſon that came to be baptized, 
eſſing his belief in the divinity of three perſons, co-equal 
l co-eternal. This being the common manner of admiſſion, it 


than covenant were bound to profeſs : and as the other 
cles are but declaratory of what the church believes con- 


ee divine perſons in one and the ſame eſſence was always 
8 looked 


Deut. xxix. 29. m N. B. This account is chiefly extracted from the learn- 


DrBerriman's Sermons preached at the Lecture founded by the Lady Moyer. 
Timothy i. 13. ; | 0 | 


nends the ſoul to God as that which ſhews itſelf in the re- 


, but not informs the. judgment. It makes us conceited and 


belong to God alone perfectly to know ; but to ſuch poor 


Hiſtorical m Account of the Doc T RINE of the 


bleſſed Trinity as it is delivered in ſcripture, and agrees 
ul the doctrine of the antient fathers; and come now to 


ot to be queſtioned, but that it contained the received doc- 
e, was very probably part of ** that form of ſound words 
his AE "tioned by the apoſtle as delivered to the ſaints,” and one of 
ſe firſt principles which all ſuch as were initiated into the 


ning each perſon, the creation of all things by the Father, 
redemption of mankind by the Son, and the benefits of our 
ſe u ication by the Holy Ghoſt; ſo this acknowledgement of 
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looked upon as a ſummary of the chriſtian faith, and the y,; 
article of the baptiſmal creed which the church continu; 
quiet profeſſion of, until the enemy came and ſowed tag 
the field, and cauſed hereſies to ſprout up. 
Simon Ma- SIMON Macvs (whoſe hiſtory we have among « the 4 
zus, A. P. of the Apoſtles) was the firſt that diſturbed the peace « 
34» church in this wiſe ; for, being rejected by the apoſtles fy 
_ hypocriſy and other vile practices, he ſet up for himſelf, d 
far deluded the people of Samaria with his ſorceries thx | 
Paſſed among them for the 2 power of God. 80 nx 
and monitrous were the deluſions which he advanced tha! 
is juſtly eſteemed to be the head and founder of every herd 
as being not only firſt in time, but as having ſown the ſeek 
all the reſt, He gave out that himſelf was the ſupreme 
who had appeared in Samaria as the Father, in Judea x; 1 
Son, and in other nations as the Holy Ghoſt. The fit q 
_ duction of his mind, as he pretended, was a female ſpirit alk 
Euncea, who having (as the mother of all things) produc 
_ thoſe angels and inferior powers whom he called the creay 
and governors of this lower world, did at that time alu 
and dwell in the body of that Helena whom he entertan 
as his inſeparable companion: and upon this fiction he, or! 
immediate diſciples, formed thoſe extravagant conceits of tha 
ons, or Genealogies of Gods, which in the next age b 
gan to appear with more popularity. His continuance | 
| aleſtine was not long; for the apoſtles ſo oppoſed and owt 
powered his ſorceries by the mighty hand of God that he 
ais journey to Rome, there to ſpread the poiſon of his here 
A. D. 64. and though, by the arrival of St Peter, he himſelf was effec 
ally ruined and expoſed, yet the ſeeds of his doctrine {till co 
nued and revived, and, according to the different humour df 
followers, branched themſelves out into ſeveral ſects. Fr 
this impoſtor's pretenſions, however, of being Father, S0, 
Holy Ghoſt, we may learn this one thing, viz. that the el 
nal divinity of theſe three perſons was at that time the 
ceived dottrine of the church ; otherwiſe he had expoſed 1 
ruined his own cauſe, in aſſuming to himſelf the character 
| all three. 5 )* 

Xenander, MN AN DER who was his immediate ſucceſſor, not able 
RO digeſt the notion of a God incarnate, acknowledged the ill 
nature of our Saviour Chriſt, but denied the reality a 
human pretending that his aſſumption thereof was no md 
than Phantaſm and outward ſhew, from whence his follow 
cerinthus, were called Phantaſiaſtai. Cerinthus, on the other hand 
| lowed that Jeſus was a real man, born of a woman, and 
he ſuffered in the manner that the goſpel relates; but i 
he pretended that Chriſt was a diſtin& Being, a divine pow 


o Acts viii. 9. 


Pp. VI. the Trinity, ; | 223 | 


en... of his inviſible Eons that deſcended upon him at the il 
coc his baptiſm, that enabled him to work miracles, and re: 1 
4 ed to him the doctrines he taught; but, at the time of his | 1 


cifixion, forſook him. Ebion, a diſciple of Cerinthus (from and Ebion, 
om a large ſect in the next century took their name) agreed 
h his maſter in acknowledging Jeſus to be merely man, but 
e not into that fiction of Chriſt as another perſon deſcend- | 
on him at his baptiſm ; nor did he concur with him in his 4 
ion of ons, or aſcribing the creation of the world to any | 
rior being. 5 | 1 
r Jonx was alive when theſe different opinions ſprung Oppoſed by 
in the church, and it is obvious to obſerve, both in his — 
pel and epiſtles (which were wrote at the requeſt of the 
jops of Aſia to be a remedy againſt theſe growing here- 
how he ſets himſelf to confute them. Againſt that opi- 
which denied the incarnation of the Son of God, he main- 
s that the » word was made fleſh,” and pitched his ta- 
nacle among men, ſo that they beheld his glory; they heard, 
ſaw, they handled him, and therefore he pronounces that 
atſoever ſpirit ſhould not confeſs his coming in the fleſh could 
be of God, but was the ſpirit of Antichriſt. Againſt the 
er, which denied the divinity of our bleſſed Saviour, he 
ntains that the ſame word, which in time became incarnate, 
nevertheleſs ** « exiſt in the beginning :?* that he was the 
rd of eternal life, was with God the Father, and was God 
elf; ſo that whoſoever ſhould deny Jeſus to be Chriſt, the 
of God, was likewiſe to be eſteemed Antichriſt, denying 
th the Father and the Son, and having no true communion i; 
h them. Laſtly, in oppoſition to the common opinion of all | 
on's followers, that the world was created, not by the ſu- REP 1 
e God, but by certain inferior beings, the ſame apoſtle 1 
ts that by this © * word were all things made, and without 
was not any thing made that was made; and more par- 
larly, © that the world was made by him, and therefore 
en he came into the world he came unto his own.” 
ISNATIUS was the diſciple of St John, and by him conſtituted and Igna- 
op of Antioch in the reign of Veſpaſian ; but his epiſtles, 13 88 
ich are ſtill extant, were not wrote until a little before his 
yrdom, which happened in the reign of Trajan; at which A. D. 10. 


jerel 
effect 
| cont 
r oft 

Fro 
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the 
ſed 1 
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able 


5 he the aforeſaid hereſies were mightily increaſed by Cerinthus if 

* Alta, by Menander in Samaria, and by Ebion very probably 
9 "de: No wonder therefore that this holy writer, in his 

nd, es to the churches of Aſia as well as Rome, ſhould caution 


ſo ſtrictly againſt deceivers that brought in damnable doc- 
es, and C mixed poiſon with the ſweet wine of the goſpel,” 
t he ſhould aſſert Chriſt to be God, aſcribing unto him om- 
1 ; PR niſcience 
Im voy. I John i. 1. Chap. iv. 2, 3. q John i. 1, 2. 1 John ii. 22, 23. | (| 
4 , 5 Chap. v. 5, 10, & c. r John i. 3, 10, 11,17, 8 Ad Epheſ. xvii. | 1] 


XY, 
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The Gno- 
fic hereſy. 


A. D. 120, 


Irenæus. 


incarnation. 


e a ſpiritual but animal nature, inferior to that pleroma or p 


* gotten ; ſo that they are reckoned as two diſtinct Mons: t 


„ and that he and the Holy Ghoſt were poſterior to the 
ductions within the pleroma that Chriſt, who appeared bs 


the bleſſed Virgin: and laſtly, chat, after his baptiſm, Jelus' 


Oppoſed by vailing hereſy of the ſecond century. Againſt theſe monk 
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niſcience and an exiſtence =» without beginning of time; a 
withal maintain the certainty of his incarnation and death a0 
ſuch deceivers as would deny their - reality, and affirm tha 
only ſuffered in appearance, » which this zealous father log, 
upon as horrid blaſphemy, Thus careful was the bleſſed ng 
tyr (as well as the apoſtle was before him) to aſſert both 
divine and human nature of Chriſt, only with this differs 
that St John, reſiding in Aſia where Cerinthus had chiefly bra 
ed his opinions, enlarges molt upon the proof of his diving 
whereas Ignatius being biſhop of Antioch, where Menanderh 
{pread his poiſon, is moſt full and expreſs in the doctrine ofh 

Ir was not long before the abettors of theſe opinions | 
under the denomination of Gnoſtics, as men that pretendel 
more knowledge in divine matters than any other chrill 
and their hereſy came in time to be drawn up into a kind 
regular ſyſtem by Valentinus and his followers, the chief 
whoſe poſitions (ſo far as they affected the doctrine we arent 
conſidering) were ſuch as theſe : © That Demiurgus, or t 
% Creator of this world, is not the ſupreme God, nor indeed! 


5 nitude of the Deity, in which the whole race of ons ic 
«© tained: that Logos, or the Word, is not the immediate den 
«© Bythus, or the Father, but of Nous or Monogones, the only! 


there is a ſuperior or heavenly Chriſt diſtinct from the I 


<« which they made in number to be thirty. That Jeſus, orthe 
« viour, was diſtinct from Chriſt, and the product of all the 
* jointly ; who, together with the angels, concluded all thep 


upon earth, was the Son of Demiurgus, or the Creator, 
had a body of a more ſubtle and artificial kind of matter t 
& ours; ſo that he did not receive the ſubſtance of his fleſh fie 


c ſcended upon him from the pleroma, and left him again 
/ ooo in tn 
Tusk, and others of the like abſurdity, were the doc 
which Valentine firſt broached in Egypt and afterwards at Rot 
from whence they were, by his followers, propagated tirol 
many provinces till they became the moſt conſiderable and] 


opinions Irenzus, who was an hearer of St Polycarp, the 
ciple of St John, and afterwards promoted to the billoprd 
Lyons in France, a man of great integrity and accuracy offt 
ment, declares himſelf in very ſtrong and ſignificant expreil | 
not only where he aſſerts that the Word did always oy” 


u Ad Polycarp. x Ad Magneſ. 9. y Ad Smyrn. 54 


hap. VI. 5 Of the Trinity. 


ays * co-exiſt with the Father, equal to him in immenſity, 
d, as it were, meaſuring him out who is unmeaſurable, but 
here he affirms likewiſe that the Father has always with him 
the Word and Wiſdom, the Son and the Spirit who concurred 
ich him in the creation, and do (till in the conſervation and go- 
mment of the world; ſo that there is > one God the Father, 
ge Son, and one Divine Spirit properly diſtinguithed from each 
er, although inſeparably united in that divinity which is but 


1 pu 8 
BrroRł the death, or certainly ſoon after the death of Irenæus, 192, and 
emens, the celebrated ſchoolmaſter and catechiſt of Alexandria, ee 
oſe books are ſtored with great variety of learning, and di- 1 
ted with the niceſt judgment, undertook not only the confſu. 

jon of Pagan ſuperſtition, but of heretical perverſeneſs like- 

lle; and to this purpoſe is full of very high and lofty deſcrip- 

ns of the Son of God, calling him the Almighty One with the 4 
Ather, without beginning, and without end, to whom the in- 1 
tion of our hearts, and of all things in the univerſe belongs, | 
he ſays the ſame things of the Holy Ghoſt ; and therefore, in 

© famous doxology joins him with the Father and the Son, 

intirely one with them, the upholder of eternity, and the au- 

or of all good. . 5 | V 
AzouT thirty years before the concluſion of the ſecond cen- 172. 
ry, Montanus appeared in the world pretending to a divine ; 
thority ; and, by a ſpecious ſhew of piety and great auſterity, 

aking many proſelytes, and gaining himſelf a conſiderable re- 
tation, After ſome time, however, his followers were ex- 

ded from the communion of the church, for aſcribing their 

etended revelations to the impulſe of the Holy Ghoſt : and 3 
ough, in the controverſy about Eaſter, they took occaſion to = 
urt the favour of pope Victor, and ſo far infinuated themſelves 
0 his eſteem, as to obtain letters of communion from him ; 


tor, 

ter chen Praxeas came from Aſia to Rome, and gave the pope 

oth fi lifferent notion of thei men, he ſoon revoked the letters and 

fein thdrew the countenance he had given them. Praxeas, how- praxeass * 


er, was not himſelf clear from the charge of hereſy, whilſt, hereſy, 


1040 | ; 128571 
e fear of deſtroying the unity of the divine nature, he acknow- 


Joan ged no more than a nominal diſtinction in it, believing the 
Ron ber to be expreſsly the ſame with the Son and the Holy 
throl ol, and differing no otherwiſe than as he was conſidered un- 
and on; ufferent views, Tertullian was the firſt who wrote profeſs- Oppoſed by 
oli) ⸗gainſt this opinion. The main ſcope of his book againſt + pp 
the ess 5 to prove a real diſtinction of the ſacred Three, which 
hopri Expreſſes in ſuch high terms as to call the Son another from 
; oj . ather, and the Holy Ghoſt another from both. But as this 
Mn BED 8] 5 manner 
ay a 8 55. Lib. IV. Cap. 12 8 Lib. IV. Cap. 37- Lib. I. Cap. 19. 
„14. uchariſtountas ainein, ainountas euchariſtein, too monoo 


hei Dugan, kaj Patri. un kai too bigio pueumati, & Lib. ii. cap. 12, 
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Hippolytus ſeaſonable antidote againſt it, written by Hyppolytus biſhop d 


24%. 


and Wiſdom in himſelf, which were manifeſted in due tine, 
perform his wondrous operations. e | 


And Ori- 


The sabel- Nor many years after Origen aroſe Sabelius in Africa, 20 
oy hereſy ciple (as ſome have reported) of Noetius, but, to be ſure, 1 


than their inſeparability; and therefore he made no ſcruyle 1 


habitant of Smyrna, and from whom the men of that princh 


Vith all ſtrenuouſneſs, but at the ſame time maintains that ' myli 


to own three perſons in the Godhead in this ſenſe, but nota 
_ cording to the acceptation of the catholics who thereby intend 
three perſons really ſubſiſting; and it was for this reaſon th 
Origen ſubſtituted the word Hupoſiaſis in its room, whid 
| beſides a bare appearance or manifeſtation, conveys a notion 


many of the biſhops; & and as his error conſiſted in denying 
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manner of expreſſion might ſeem alittle unguarded, he thereſyp 
adds, that he was forced to make uſe of it, not to intimate: 
real ſeparation in the à perſons of the Godhead, but to guad 


gainft the captious diſpoſition of his adverſaries ; who, atten; 


only to the monarchy or unity of the Codhead, did highly te 
judice, if not deſtroy, the ſacred economy or perſonality there 
And therefore he tells us farther « that they were three, Not h 
dignity, but order; not in ſubſtance, but form; not in pow 
but manifeſtation : though really diſtinguiſhed, they were at th 
ſame time inſeparably coherent ; though ſubſtantially united, th 
were diſtinctly emunerated; their number was no leſs certy 


attribute the title of God to every one of the three, though il 
he was determined to acknowledge no more Gods or Lords tha 
one. a % 

Bor notwithſtanding the oppoſition which Tertullian may 
to the hereſy of Praxeas in Africa, he could not hinder it fraq 
ſpreading in Aſia, by the induſtry and cunning of Noetius, an u 


in thoſe parts, went under the name of Noetians, as in Afr 
they were called Praxeans. There ſoon appeared however, 


Porto in Arabia; wherein he aſſerts the unity of the Godhea 


r10us economy, as he calls it, whereby a plurality of peri 
ſubſiſted in a proper order, the Father having always his We 


_ ConTEMPORARY with Hyppolytus was Origen, who has 
preſſed the diſtinction of the three divine perſons in terms f 
{tronger and more ſignificant. The word Profoopon, vii 
ſometimes ſignifies no more than a bare appearance, had it 
likely at this time been perverted by the heretics, being willn 


ſome ſubſtance under it, and was afterwards a term of eſtablil 
uſe and approbation. IS . 


nuous aſſertor and propagator of his principles. He brozch 
his doQrines at Ptolemais, a city of Pentapolas in Africa, whi 
were greedily imbibed, not only by the common people, but! 


plural | 


d Tertullian ſeems to be the firſt that introduced the term perſon, © 
tradiſtinction to ſubſtance. Adverſ. Praxeam. Chap. 12. e Cap. 2. 
pol. contra Noet. g Stephens concerning ſeyeral heterodox Hypotheſes. 


* 
15 , 
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rality of perſons in the divine nature, and afſerting that in 

» Godhead there was no more than one individual and ſingular i 
MGtence ; that conſequently the titles of Father, Son, and i 
ly Ghoſt were no more than different names for one and the | 
e perſon, or ſeveral modes belonging to the ſame hypoſtaſes ; | N 
in proceſs of his error, the Father was declared to have taken = 
him human fleſh, and in ſeveral churches there was no men- 4 
n made of the Son of God. This raifed the zeal of Dionyſius Oppoſed by il 
o had formerly been Origen's pupil, and was then patriarch Pi!onyfins. © |! 
Aexandria, inſomuch that he wrote ſeveral epiſtles aſſerting | 
real and neceſſary diſtinction between Father and Son: but, 
it uſually happens in the heat of controverſy, he let fall ſome 
preſſions not ſufficiently guarded againſt the contrary extreme, 
ich gave an umbrage to the orthodox, as well as Sabellians, 

| occaſioned their complaints againſt him to his name. ſake Di- 
ſius then biſhop of Rome. The patriarch defended himſelf 
znit his accuſers with great force of argument, and to the in- 
e ſatisfaction of pope Dionyſus, and the ſynod aſſembled under 

n upon this occaſion ; yet the great zeal which was ſhewn in 
tt age againſt the Noetian and Sabellian hereſies, gave riſe to 

o different errors, which Dionyſius of Rome, in a letter, very 
bably wrote while the affair of his name-ſake of Alexandria 
before the ſynod, takes notice of. For he tells us that there 
re ſome that overthrew the doctrine of the church, by divid- 
the monarchy or divine unity into three powers, three ſe- 
ate hypoſtaſes foreign to each other, which was the ſame 
g in his opinion as making three Gods; while others thought 
m not only ſeparate in ſubſtance, but even inferior in nature, 
eeming the Son, and, by conſequence, the Holy Ghoſt to be 
better than created beings : and therefore he tells us that to 
er between theſe extremes, the method is » not to deny that 
Te are three hypoſtaſes, but to maintain that they are by no 
ns ſeparate or divided from each other, but perfectly joined 


tether by unity of eſſence. 
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not . F : of + A | : . | : 
nen 0 O T long after Sabellius aroſe P aulus Samoſatenus, biſhop 403 The 
on th Antioch, who (according to ſome) denied that Chriſt came 2 

j 3 
ul heaven, alſerting that he was a mere man, and thereupon : 


phivited all hymns to be ſung to his honour ; though others 
I! have it that he did not actually deny the divine nature in 
nit, but only ſo far ſeparated it from the human as to de- 
by the unity of perſon. However this be, he was ſum- 


oti0n ( 


abliſh 


ll N | | 
* ned before two ſeveral councils at Antioch; in the firſt of 
* ich he behaved with ſo much art and ſophiſtry, that, though 
„ whit tenets were condemned, himſelf eſcaped without any ſen- 
p 


Ie paſled upon him; but, in the next council, he was de-. 


but! ; | | . ; 

Ll ed from his fee, and Domnus was nominated to ſucceed 
uralt 4 a | | | | 195 

wt LY 


I 


N h Dionyſ. Rom. apud AthanaC. de Deer. Syn. Nie. 
les. 


Rr . . - 
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And Mani- . TT was not long after the depoſition of Paulus Samoſaten 
chean he- that the Manicheœan hereſy began to grow conſiderable, yi; 
N denying the reality of Chriſt's body, ſeems to hn 
eſpouſed the vSabellian principle, by repreſenting Father, 9 
and Holy Ghoſt as one God under three names: but, as tg 
ſcheme contained likewiſe a collection of the moſt deteſty 
abominattons of the heathens, and worft of heretics, they; 
to be looked upon as Pagans, rather than chriſtians, and it 

not ſo properly under our preſent conſideration, | 
THUs we have taken a view of the doctrine of the chu 
with relation to the ever-bleſſed Trinity, for ther three ff 
centuries, and of the moſt conſiderable hereſies that raj 
themſelves up againſt it. The antient liturgies, which nig 
be a farther illuſtration of this matter, are in a great meal 

loſt : but, from the remains of what we have of them, wen; 
perceive, that, though the Father was conſtantly acknowledge 
for the fountain of the Deity, and had conſequently mot! 
the prayers and praiſe of the church offered unto him; y 
ſome parts of divine worſhip, as well hymns as doxologe 
were immediately addreſſed to the Son and Holy Ghat 
terms the moſt expreſs and particular; which would nen 
have been allowed, had not the divine nature and co-eſſentidr 
of theſe two perſons with the Father been at that time t 

© received and eathblie doctri ne | 

AFTER this period of time the outward face of the chun 
began to change; and, inſtead of poverty and perecutin 
riches and honours, and civil emoluments were introduced; h 
The Arian together with them, diſcord and contention. The fee of An 
herely- andria being made vacant by the martyrdom of Peter, int 
titme of the tenth perſecution, Achillas, his immediate ſuccel 
did not long ſurvive him ; when Alexander who had bet 
diſtinguiſhed for his chriſtian zeal was deſervedly promoted! 
the patriarchal . dignity. Arins, at this time, was one of f 
| preſbyters of Alexandria, and thinking himſelf lighted to ba 
a brother ſet over his head, he entered into a fatal reſolutd 
do oppoſe him, and it was not long before he found an occal 
317. The biſhop had been treating ſomewhat curiouſly conceril 
the Trinity, and, in his catholic manner of explaining it, | 
aſſerted the inſeparable unity of ſubſtance :- this gave Arws1 
handle to charge him with Sabellianiſm, and to ſet up himſelf 
a patron of the oppoſite extreme, by declaring that there 

a time when the. Son was not; that he was a creature, 
made out of nothing, mutable in his nature, and like the dt 
ated angels, liable to fall into ſin ; that, being united to hun 
fleſh, he ſupplied the place of the human ſoul, and was dd 
ſequently ſabject to ſufferings and pain. The patriarch at! 
uſed gentler means to reclaim him from theſe blaſphemw4 


nions, but when nothing of this kind would avail, be 
Es: | N | | adherel 


ap. IV. Of the Trinity. 


Pan! 229 

aten erents were, by a council of an hundred biſhops of Egypt 

Wie Libya, not only degraded from their orders, but anathema- 

0 a likewiſe, and caſt intirely out of the church. Arms, af- 319, 

, 90 this, applied himſelf to other biſhops, and under pretence of 

a5 thel g reconciled to Alexander, endeavoured to fortify his in- 

teſtzh lt againſt him; while Alexander, on the other hand, was 

ey 1 negligent to juſtify his conduct to other churches : and in The ; 

nd condition continued the diſpute, each labouring to ſtrengthen menen, 
own party, until Conſtantine, for the conſervation of the held at 


church ce of the church, thought it expedient to call a general Nice. 
ee fil ncil at Nice, in Bithynia, where three hundred and eighteen | 

t rak ops, from all parts of the chriſtian world (beſides prieits and 
n cons almoſt innumerable) met, and were firſt to deliberate 
mei ut the particulars of that faith which was delivered to the 
we 1; rc<h, and then conferring with Arius himſelf to require at 
led own mouth an open declaration of his real ſentiments. 


molt I was at firſt the intention of the council i to declare 


m; Je Ol 
ologe in and {imple manner of expreſſion ; but, as the Arians had 
3hot iWrned to elude the ſenſe of all ſcripture phraſes by evaſive 


d neve 
entialit | 
me th Chriſt's divine nature: and therefore they explained his ge- 
ation to be very God of very God; they diſtinguiſhed between 
 Chur 
ecutio 
ed; N 
of Alex 
4 in th 


& of his Godhead, as he was with us in reſpect of his 
uccell Sp 5 


iter. 


ad bee o this character of the Son of God, there were but five 
noted of the hundred and eighteen biſhops, that, with any per- 
e of H ciouſneſs, refuſed to ſubſcribe, and the reaſon they alledged 
to ha ſo doing was the novelty, the unſcripturalneſs, and the 


eſoluti 
occalio 
ncerl 

t, 
Arius? 


im{el 


Spain, and the term inſerted in it as the beſt fence againſt 


ulal to ſubſcribe it. 


. . 


ere 

ure, Mod, he maintained his afſertions with all boldneſs and obſli- 
the 008888) 0aginable ; nor did he want ſome to extenuate his fault, 
o hun patroniſe his cauſe, though they did it covertly. The 
was Sema, however, that Alexander had denounced againſt 
þ at as confirmed by the ſynod, and the two biſhops which 
10us "7 adhered to him were concluded in the ſame ſentence ; 
> and N „ which 
here! 


1 Athanaſ, de Decr. Syn. Nic. 


* 


catholic faith in the words of ſcripture, and in the moſt 


lanations, the council was obliged to proceed in another 
thod, The grand point was to bring them to a confeſſion 


eration and creation, aſſerting that the Son was begotten, 
made; and to preclude all poſſible ſubterfuge, they affirm- 
that he was homoouſtos too Patri of one ſubſtauce with 
Father, i. e. of the ſame nature with the Father in re- 


ongruity of the term. But after ſome debate when the 
ed was drawn up by Hoſius, the famous biſhop of Corduba _ 


lan prevarications, there were but two biſhops, viz. Euſebius 
\icomedia, and Theognis of Nice that perſiſted in their. 


2. WHEN Arius was called to a conference before the 
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which ſentence was followed by another from the em 

excluding the condemned perſons from civil, as well as ed 
aitical rights, and condemning them to banithment, 

328. BUT this ſeverity of the emperor's did not laſt long, | 
about three years time the biſhops were recalled, and ref, 
to their {e23, and admitted to a conſiderable intereſt at yr 
Nor was it long before the emperor was perſuaded to n 
Arius likewiſe ; who, to juſtify the repreſentation his friew 
had made of him, preſented him with a confeſſion of his fl 
in writing, drawn up in terms that had a latent reſervatg 
yet, at the ſame time, an appearance fo intirely catholic thy 
Athanaſius they ſatisfied the emperor. But, notwithſtanding this, Athan; 
banied. ſius, who was now advanced to the ſee of Alexandria, » 
better acquainted with his prevarications, refuſing to admit hy 
to communion, enraged the party ſo that they raiſed many 
lumnies, and formed an accuſation againſt him, which, by th 
intereſt they had at court, procured firſt his depoſition, and # 
terwards his baniſhment. The people of the church of Ale 
andria however, ſtill refuſed to admit Arius into their conm 
nion, which made the emperor ſend for him to Conſtantinoſt 
where, upon delivering in a freſh confeſſion of his faith in tem 
leſs offenſive, and appealing to the Searcher of hearts for f 
{incerity, the emperor commanded Alexander, the biſhop of th 
church (who was reſolutely bent againſt doing the thing) t 
receive him next day into his communion : but that ven 
 Arins dies. evening, Arius dying a very remarkable death, (as hiſtori 
339 tell us for he burſt aſunder in the midſt, and his bout 
guſhed out) providence put an end to the contention. 
337. Tae party however, continued {till in great credit at court 
and though, upon the death of Conſtantine, the affairs of Ca 
ſtantius were a little too much embarraſſed to oppoſe his br 
thren in recalling Athanaſius, and the other biſhops from the 
baniſhment ; yet, in a ſhort time after, Athanaſius was agi 
removed; and, to juſtify ſuch proceedings, the old calunnit 
were revived, and an accuſation ſent againft him, and the otli 
_ deprived biſhops, to pope Julius; who in a full ſynod, atie 
juſt examination, acquitted them of the charge, and pr 
nounced them innocent. But the Arian faction cared for non 
of theſe things, having the countenance of the governmelt 
and making or depoſing biſhops as it” beſt ſerved the 
A W DR TI OL 
The Pho: BEFORE the middle of the fourth century, there . 
nan hercſy ſome diſturbance in the eaitern parts of Europe, occaſioned i 
Photinus, formerly of great reputation among the orthodox 
and promoted to the ſee of Sirmium in Illyricum to their g 
neral ſatisfaction; but now fallen into a ſet of opinions th 
gave a general diſguſt. The antients have not given ds 


diſtinct account of the hereſy he advanced, but in this the} 
4 | (En 


bs. VI. o 231 
to agree that he denied the real diſtinction of perſons in 

Godhead; that he denied the perſonal union of the divine 

| Lyman nature in Chriſt ; and ſuppoſed the eternal Word 

he no more than a divine power, or virtue of the Father, 
elk inſpiring and operating upon Jeſus: which, among 
ers were accounted poſitions ſo groſs that the Arians 
ſelves, in a council held in his own city of Sirmium 
blicly depoſed —_—_ 5 + 

V41LE this affair of Photinus was depending, the emperor 
tans prevailed with his brother Conſtantius to have a ge- 

I council called, which met at Sardica : but the Arians per- 347. 
ring that they could not carry every thing as they deſired, | 

kdrew by night to Philippopolis, which was. under the ju- 
fiction of Conſtantius, and there held a ſeparate aſſembly of 
ir own, but till calling themſelves the council of Sardica. In 
ſequence of which it came to paſs that both councils anathe- 
ſed each other; what the one did the other as ſurely re- 
red: and no ſooner was Athanaſius reſtored at Sardica, but 
was immediately depoſed again at Philippopolis. £2 
n0ple Taxis proceeding Conſtans (who had occaſioned the meeting 
Pi ; the council) thought himſelf concerned to reſent ; and there- 

* e ſent immediately to his brother to demand the reſtoration 
of th the depoſed biſhops, which as things then ſtood, was readily 348. 
ng) , plied with: but upon the death of Conſtans, the defeat of | 
g * gnentius, and the acceſſion of the whole empire to Conſtan- 

1 5, all was reverſed again. Athanaſius was condemned in a 350. 
teh ncih held at Arles, and thoſe that adventured to oppoſe the | 

tence or ſpeak in vindication of him, underwent the ſame 333. 

e. Under this encouragement the Arians pulled off the maſk 

| avowed their doctrines ; and, having the ſecular power on 

ir ſide, raiſed a terrible perſecution all the empire over a- 

In!t thoſe that refuſed to conform; in the violence of which 357. 

ny great names fell away from the right faith, and embraced 

Arian communion ; though there wanted not others of ho- 

ty and conſtancy enough to reject all ſuch overtures, and 

Ipiſe all terror in atteſtation of the truth. © „„ 

HE Arians had hitherto been unanimous in the deſign of The Ariaus 
ling down the church, and had well nigh accompliſhed their diſagree 
l; when (as the effect of proſperity is) they fell a quarrelling tenmielve- 
d diſputing with one another. Some of them diſſiked the 

homo0uſios, of the ſame ſubſtance ; and yet were willing 
come as near it as poſſible ; and therefore aſſerted of the Son 
at he was homotrouſtos, of the like ſubſtance with the Father; 
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e oe ough this term, in the opinion of others, bordered too much 
1s (4 Pon the catholic ſenſe. Among theſe Aetius, who had been 
16 merly a deacon of the church of Antioch, revived the old 


- the ets of Arius, and declared openly that the Son was not only 
/e, of another ſubſtance from the Father, but that he 
Was 
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was ex 0uk ontoon made out of nothing, and an9*moins ty; Py 
_ unlike the Father; from whence the followers of his OPinig 
were for ſome time called Anomœans. Iheſe poſitions hey 
intereſt enough to get ratified both at Sirmium and Antigg 
though others immediately condemned them, and in a ſyngy 
Ancyra drew up a declaration of anathemas againſt them, yi 
they ſent to Conſtantius, then at Sirmium; and he theray 
ordered two councils to be called, one at Rimini in Italy for 
weſtern, and the other at Seleucia in Cœlo-Syria for the ex; 
„„ 1; 5 5 
Wuere- Tax council of Rimini did moſtly agree to condemn the 42 
upon tuo hereſy, depoſing thoſe that patroniſed it, and ratifying the c 
counc''s feſſion of Nice. Some Arians however among th Opa 
are called, | | g them propuly 
259. a different confeſſion ; and both ſides ſent deputies to the c 
peror to notify what they had done. But the catholic deput 
being men of no great experience, were, by the agtihce of th 
Arians, prevailed to revoke what had been done at timii, a 
to ſign a new confeſſion, wherein the word ſubſtance was omitte 
and the Son declared to be like the Father according to the ſ 
tures: which the emperor underſtanding, ſent his orders toth 
other biſhops of the council to do the {ame ; and they, part 
through fear, and partly through a miſrepreſentation of thecals 
were induced to do it. ME 3 

THE council of Seleucia, conſiſting chiefly of Semi-Ariaz 
z. e. ſuch as aſſerted the homozouſion, or likeneſs of the Son vi 
the Father, from the averſion they had to the Anomcans we 
become almoſt catholics, and approved of the council of Nie 
every thing except the word 5omozouſios but, by the many 
ment of the party, they too were perverted in the like mane 
as the catholic deputies ; ſo that the greateſt part both of ti 
weſtern and eaſtern biſhops were by one ſtratagem or otii 
brought over to the Anomœans. 75 7 
The Mace- ALL this while the divinity of the third perſon in the eve 
_ donian he- bleſſed Trinity had been very little diſputed. The council 
rei Nice had declared their belief in the Holy Ghoſt without a 
farther explanation, and the Arians ſeemed not to oppoſe 
358. until ſome that pretended to deteſt the Arian hereſy in relpt 
of the Son, ventured even to exceed it in reſpect of the Hal 
Ghoſt ; aſſerting that he was no more than a creature, and a 
of the miniſtring ſpirits that differed from the holy angels 
degree only. The ſet was from their doctrine called at fr 
| Pneumatomachi, or Fighters with the Spirit, but after that M 
cedonius embraced the ſame opinion, they generally took th 

1 5 denomination from him. 1 
The hiſtory UPoN the death of Conſtantius Julian the apoſtate, thinking 
of ſucceed· qeſtroy chriſtianity by increaſing the diſputes among its fr 
wg times. feſſors, recalled thoſe that had been baniſhed of whatever delt 
mination they were, and gave a free toleration to 0 * 

| | Meret 


378. 


& 


The ſecond 
general 
council 
held at 
Conſtanti- 
nople, 381. 


that form, or ſo mixed with the Godhead itſelf as to have 


veral hands) was for ſome time concealed ; but when he ben 


were condemned by three councils ſucceſſively, and at laſt h 
felf was cenſured for them by that general one of Conſtantinqqt 


in full poſſeſſion of the whole empire: but Valentinian be 
too young for action, Gratian committed the government ofth 


Eaſt to Theodoſius, and contented himſelf (as his father hy 


calling the exiles, and reſtraining the heretics, and prohibit 


the confuſions of the Eaſt had been of ſo long continuance 


Nicene article which only ſaid conciſely that he came do 
and was incarnate, and was made man, they enlarged with dl 
Flauſe, taken from a ſhort creed of Epiphanius that he can 
down from heaven, and was incarnate, by the Holy Gholt, 


peace and proſperity in the church for ſo many years — 


Complete Body of Divinity. | Pi 
was not taken from the bleſſed Virgin, but brought from hems 
with him, being either a portion of the divine word convertegin 


{ubſtance altered and become divine. 
THE author of thefe groſs opinions (though anſwered by g 


to declare himſelf, and to ordain biſhops of his own party, f 


but the ſeeds of many fatal diviſions that he left behind hi 
were of a much longer continuance. 

UpoN the death of Valens, Gratian and Valentinian 
younger, who ſucceeded their father in the Welt, were non 


done before him) with the Weſt. They both, in their ſeve 
dominions, gave great encouragement to the catholics, x 


them to hold congregations in towns and cities. And becuj 


was thought expedient, for the reſtoration of peace and ord 
to convene a free and general council, which accordingly ne 
at Conſtantinople, to the number of an hundred and fifty bilhgy 
to re-eſtabliſh, and explain the anrient and catholic doctrine 
the church, and to find out remedies againſt the growing error 
For this reaſon, becauſe the Apollinarian hereſy denied t 
reality of Chriſt's human foul and body, it was thought prop 
to have ſome expreſs declaration againſt it; and therefore td 


the Virgin Mary, and was made man : and becauſe the Pre 
matomachi, or Macedonian heretics, denied the divinity of t 
Holy Ghoſt; inſtead of the name Paraclete, which ſpake by it 
prophets (as the Nicene creed expreſſes it) they inſerted (ag 
from Epiphanius) theſe more auguſt characters, the Long 
and Giver of life, who proceedeth from the Father, andi 
Son, and who, with the Father and the Son, together is v0! 
ſhipped and glorified ; whereby they aſſerted the full divinity d 
the Holy Ghoſt, and. an equality of honour, and worſhip vb 


theſe heretics denied when they excluded him from their gov 
ologies. Thus the council of Conſtantinople determined il 
antient doctrines of the church which the emperor added 
ſanction of penal laws to enforce; and it is from this hy 


union and concurrence that we may date the downfal of Arial 
in the Eaſt after it had ſtood about fifty years ; and the gred 
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Pt 
ben lr was in the reign of the junior Theodoſius, and after The Neſto- { 
eln eſtorius (a man of great parts, but ſtrong paſſions) was made rian here- 1 


. ſy. 
riarch of Conſtantinople, that Anaſtaſius, a preſbyter of that = 


have ; i : ] 
arch, in a public ſermon, cautioned his hearers againſt calling 


d by f e Virgin Mary T heotocos, or the Mother of Cod, it being im- 
e ble, as he ſaid, for God to be born of one that was only 
y, tt eſſed of human nature: and when many of the clergy and 
aft hy ople were not a little ſurpriſed at this doctrine, Neſtorius was 


far from cenſuring the preacher for it that he himſelf avow- 
and maintained the ſame. He acknowledged indeed the 
inity of the Word, but made it intirely ſeparate from Chritt 
whom it dwelt only as an inmate as the Holy Ghoſt did in 
e antient prophets; and therefore he affirmed that the bleſſed 


tincpl 
ind hi 


lan 
now le 


n be gin could no more be deemed the mother of the Word, than 
tr coulin Eliſabeth could be called the mother of the Hol7 
ner ot, becauſe her ſon, the Baptiſt, is ſaid to have been filled 


th it from his mother's womb. St Cyril, patriarch of Alex- 
dria, was the moſt zealous of his oppoſers; impugning his 


; ſever 
ICS, ne 


ibu inciples, and anathematizing thoſe that were his abettors; 

becue ich the other returned in much the ſame language: ſo that 430. 

uance | e quarrel went ſo high between them and their adherents | 

1 ord at a general council was thought expedient to allay the diſtur- The third 
which : dings ointed to 1 general 

ply m e, which accordingly was appointed to meet at Epheſus, council 


biſhons 
tr ne 
 errory 


ere Neſtorius, refuſing to appear himſelf, was depoſed, his held at 
irine cenſured, and that of his adverſaries confirmed to be Epheſus. 
e and catholic, FEY | „„ „ 
Ix the heat of this controverſy, Eutyches, an abbot of Con- The Euty- 


ued fl 
prope e ntinople, and a ſtrenuous afſertor of the doctrine of the church ng he- | 
ore Mint Neſtorius, had run into the contrary extreme; affirming 4 h 


at the Godhead did not only inhabit, but was actually con- 
rted into the manhood, or (as he ſeemed rather to maintain) 
at the fleſh itſelf was deified, and made, not by way of appro- 
ation, but ſubſtantially divine. This was a ſcheme of ſuch 


e do 
11th th 
je Call 


holt, 


e Dre ngerous confequences that Flavian who was then patriarch 
ef Conſtantinople thought it a matter deſerving the animad- 
- by "on of a ſynod, where though it was twice condemned, and 
d (aga e author of it anathematized, yet ſuch was his intereſt at 


Loh ort that the emperor granted him a re-hearing in another 


and oP ncil called at Epheſus, where he was abſolved; and Flavian, 449. 

is wig” his ſuppoſed inveteracy againſt him, depoſed from his patri- 
nity <2! ſee. Under this hard uſage he appealed to a general 

o uli od, but it was not till after the death of Theodoſius that 

cir dof © entinian the ſurviving emperor of the Weſt, and Marcian - 

1d do ſucceeded in the Eaſt, agreed to appoint ſuch a council : 

ded hich accordingly aſſembling at Chalcedon, confirmed the depo- The fourth 
; hap lon of Eutyches and his adherents ; anathematized the hereſies ee 


hich the three former general councils had condemned ; ratified held at 
© ſame doctrines that they had approved; and what Neſtorius Chalcedon. 
| 1 8 e and 


ceeding 


hiſtory of 
the church. 


533. 
596. 


5 586. 8 


389. 


$68, 


people, and moſt of them Arians, to penetrate Italy, I 


The ſuc- 
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and Eutyches had lately advanced concerning the incarna 
utterly rejected and declared againſt. But this deciſion of 
council had but ſmall influence upon others: the catholic; * 
held themſelves determined by it, but the Neſtorians and 55 
tycheans (who were now become the only conſiderable ſec, 
the Eaſt) purſued the ſchemes they had eſpouſed, and, x 4 
latter increaſed under the countenance of ſome ſucceeding w 
perors, they came in time to fall into very various and he 
ſiſtent notions. From their great doctrine of the unity « , 
ture they were induced to aſſert ſometimes that the Deity i 
is paſſible, becauſe Chriſt ſuffered on the croſs; ſometime t 
the divine Word, by reaſon of that mixture, which they {y 
poſed, Joſt its omniſcience; and at other times, that the hun 
nity of Chriſt, by reaſon of the ſame charge, was not ſubjeg: 
Pain, or any other infirmities ; while others among them ny 
tained that the three Divine Perſons were three diſtindt 
tures or ſubſtances, from whence they had the name of Tj 
theiſts. To ſuch wild extravagancies did their wanton fan 
run until God thought fit, for the puniſhment of their blake 
mies, to let looſe the ſucceſſors of Mahomet upon the Ealt 
empire, and ſo remove the candleſtick out of its place, 
IN the Welt, the Goths and Vandals which were 10 

| making large inroads into ſeveral countries brought in Aria 
along with them; and, as they eſtabliſhed their conqueſt, ſettk 
their religion by the ſtrength of their ſword. In Spain a 
Italy, hos eſpecially in Africa, ſeveral perſecutions were cim 
on againſt the catholics for a whole century: and even in plat 
Where they were beſt uſed no more than a bare toleration 
granted them, while the Arians had poſſeſſion of the church 
and the conſtant countenance of the civil government, untl i 
emperor Juſtinian compleated, in Africa and Italy, what Con 
king of the Franks, after his converſion from paganiſm tot 
chriſtian faith, had begun in Gaul, half a century before d 
expulſion of the Goths and Vandals, and the reſtoration oft 
catholics to the protection of the civil powers. In the mean tint 
in Spain and Languedoc (by the prudent management of d 
Recarede who declared himſelf a catholic) a reformation of 
gion was carried on gradually, and without any great diſturvant 
and was afterwards confirmed by a council afſembled at I ew 
W H41LE France and Spain were thus happily reformed, | 

| pleaſed God to ſuffer Italy once more to fall a prey to Ard 
conquerors which happened upon this occaſion. The inp 
grow who had expelled the Goths was made govern 
taly, and had enjoyed that ſation almoſt fifteen years, ue 
upon ſome account or other, he was removed from that dig 
and another appointed. This provoked the general to u. 
degree that he invited the Lombards, a northern Wa 
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readily did, and in the ſpace of three years, making an in- 
conqueſt, eſtabliſhed their own religion; and, for above an 
nared years, treated thoſe that differed from it very roughly, 
| their king Bertaride who was a zealous convert to the 
Nic cauſe took ſuch prudent meaſures for the converſion of 
people that the Arian hereſy was by degrees utterly extin- 


hout interruption for about an hundred years more : when, 
the victories of Pipin king of France, and his fon Charles 


ty i Great, the whole nation of the Lombards was extinguilked, 
nes th Italy, except what was granted to the pope, was annexed 
ey {iy the dominions of France, together with the title of Roman 
e num pire. 5 | | 


above three hundred years were very few, and molt of them 
ut words more than any real difference of ſentiment, until, 


ylical way of writing, was by St Bernard his contemporary, 
kewiſe by two Gallican councils, accuſed of ſeveral hereſies 


apianiſm when he treated of grace; and of Neſtorianiſm 


rd, and abſolved by the pope. _ 
n plac x Imitation of him, Peter Lombard, the famed maſter of the 
tion ences. who was firſt proſeſſor of divinity, and afterwards 
hurche op of Paris, improved the method of metaphyſfical divipity, 


until ch, for ſome following centuries, much perplexed the dec- 


ſavouring of Arianiſm when he treated of the Trinity; of 


en he treated of the perſon of Chriſt: but, in his conference, 
xcquitted himſelf fo well that he was both reconciled to St ; 


bed among the Lombards, and the catholic religion profeſſed 


Soo. 


e . | 2 25 | . Fo 1 ES 
\rTER the extirpation of the Arian hereſy, learning began The infti- 


ine and the diſputes in the Trinitarian argument tution of 
decline apace, p 90 1 


vinity. 


ut the beginning of the twelfth century, Petrus Abelardus, 
jan of great learning for his age, and much addicted to a me- 


1120. 


1150. 


t dai es of che Trinity and incarnation, as well as other articles 
m tot! eligion ; but nevertheleſs was held in great eſteem and re- 
fore Teton, until the corruptions of the church of Rome put ſome 
on of looking back into ſcripture and antiquity as a ſurer gude 


an tine what had ſor ſome time been followed, and this occaſioned 

of rival of the Trinitarian controverſy. - Pa. 

n of che beginning of the reformation, one Michael Servetus a ervetus's | 
urbane ard by birth, and who had applied himſelf to the ſtudy firſt berety, 
Tce civil law, and afterwards of phyſic, began to inquire into 1520. 
mech! corruptions of the church of Rome, and, among other ſub. 


to Aug pitched upon this article of the ever: bleſſed Trinity. In 


1p proceſs of his inquiry he fell into notions that were ſome- 
rernor M lin gular and unintelligible : he acknowledged indeed a Tri- 
s, Wbet of perſons, but it was in the ſenſe of a theatrical character 
t dg Panifeſtation only; the divine Word ke held to be a certain 


] to th 
Wau 
„ wh 


mation from God, but ſuch as had no real exiſtence before 
degiming of the world; and that, at his incarnation, his fleſh 
Was not like ours, but taken from the ſubſtance of God, 
̃ upon 
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John Sigiſmond, prince of that country, made uſe of this « 


ſo far as to obtain the countenance of the government in fav 


in the propagation of his inpious opinions occaſioned many, 


ever long indulged in theſe licentious meetings: two of th 
were apprehended and put to death: ſome of them fled to d 
[neva (where Servetus had been but lately burnt for her 


land, where one Spiritus, a Dutchman had ſeveral years tx 


So that the Italian refugees meeting here with encouragen 


ther Pinczovians or Racovians from the 
inhabitated; or Arians and Photinians from their reſemblance 


| ligious worſhip, and conſequently, that all prayers and inro 


called in Fauſtus Socinus, and his nephew Lælius already men 
ed, to aſſiſt him in it: but the inference was too juſt and! 
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upon which account he might, as he ſaid, with the greateſt ty 
priety, be ſtiled the Son of God. The great zeal he employ 


ſpeculations in matters of religion, and might poſſibly give ey 
ragement to a club of above forty perions of learning and d 
tinction, among whom Lælius Socius was one, which uſcd tg}, 
aſſemblies in the country of Venice debating about point 
faith, and more eſpecially what related to the doctrine of 
Trinity, and the ſatisfaction of Chriſt. They were not by 


and there, meeting with the ſeverity of the law, were force! 
recant their opinions; While others betook themſelves into] 


ſtarted ſome ditticulties about the ſubject of the Trinity, wii 
made ſo great an unpreſſion upon the mind of Modrevius a} 
liſh knight, that, by his example, many perſons of diſtinction} 
eſpouſed the fame principles; and obtained a general connira 
which was afterwards improved into a public toleration of the 


ſoon augmented their numbers, and grew conſiderable ena 
to be diſtinguiſhed by a name: accordingly they were called! 
Poliſh cities they chit 


thoſe antient heretics in point of their opinions; and ſometm 
Anabaptiſts from their diſallowing the form of Eaptiſm publi 
eſtabliſhed. eo ͤð R ; „ 

Fou Poland the hereſy travelled into Tranſilvaria: 
Blandrata, one of their party, being choſen chief phyſtcin 


portunity to poiſon the minds of the people, while he preſcri 
remedies for their bodily diſeaſes; and in a ſhort while pres 


of his ſentiments. It was not long however before a warn | 
ſention happened among his followers : ſome of whom, from t 
doctrine that was advanced of Chriſt's being no more than mi 
were ready to infer that he could not then be the object d 


tions to him were as unwarrantable as thoſe offered up to f 
and angels. This concluſion Blandrata laboured to oppole,1 


founded not to find countenance and abettors both in Pol 
where Budnzus, and in Tranſilvania where Franciſcus Da 
were warm aſſertors of it. Socinus however was a man e 
art and addreſs, had ſuch a command of his temper, ſuch a 
pearance of modeſty, and withal ſuch a ſtudious applicatian“ 


Part 


ſt Wi 
ploy 


By 9 
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-efine his own ſcheme, and oppoſe all thoſe that appeared 
unſt it, that in the end the various ſects of Anti-Trinitarians 


e combined in one, and fell under the general denomination 


239 


encg cocinians, though their own writers affected rather to be call- 
and d Unitarians. I hey methodized and digeſied their doctrines The Soci- 
to hy degrees into a regular ſyſtem, though intirely repugnant to nianhereſy 


Units | 
- of 
t hot 
of the 
to 6 
here 
orcelt 
nto 5 
'$ bet 
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} puble 


whole tenor of the goſpel ; maintaining ** that the ſupreme 
Deity is perſonally but one ; that our bleſſed Saviour is not 
God over all ; that he had no exiſtence before his birth of the 
Virgin Mary; that whatever is ſaid of his merit and ſatisfac- 


tainly to be underſtood in a metaphorical ſenſe ; and that the 
Holy Ghoſt is no more than a divine influence without any 


bout the conſtitution of the chriſtian church, the appointment 
of its miniſters, the efficacy of its ſacraments, about the inter- 
retation of ſcripture, the ſtate of ſeparate ſouls, the reſur- 
tedious here to be related.” „% Ton, 
zur how well ſoever they had dreſſed up their ſcheme, upon 


their nniverſity at Racovia. In the ſucceeding reign of Caſi- 
hen the king of Sweden taking the advantage of the diſtrac- 


Unitarians too readily ſubmitting to the conquerors protec- 
amd: 


vic nir recovered his loſſes) were by a royal edict confirmed by the 

this of Warſaw baniſhed the kingdom upon pain of death; where- 
preſcl n ſome renounced their former errors for fear of baniſhment, 
prev others were diſperſed through Hungary, Holland, and any 


in fue 


r places where they could find a favourable reception. 
warme 


from grace and the decrees of Almighty God, had given ſuch diſguſt 
than ome of a contrary perſuaſion that they preſented to the ſtates 
4 a reaſons of their diſlike of them (for which they were called 

1d mee 


nonſtrants) and, in the heat of the diſpute, fell a little too 


) to e rily into the reaſonings of Socinus ; which, when the ſynod 
ppole, ort cenſured with great rigour and ſeverity, they were pro- 
rs d to ſuch a degree that they rejected the ſynod's authority; 
t an 


* though of different perſuaſion in point of the J rinity, en- 
in 
us Da 
1an of 
uch al 
call0n "iP (though the diſcipline of thoſe tines was certainly very ri- 
is | CCC 


ton, his ſacrifice for ſin, and redemption of ſinners, &c. is cer- 


perſonal ſubſiſtence at all: together with many more errors, a- 


rection of the body, and the nature of a future judgment, too 


death of Sigiſmond the third, the countenance of the govern- 
nt was withdrawn from them, and Uladiſlaus who ſucceeded 
he crown of Poland upon ſome offence or other denied them 
liverty of the preſs, the uſe of their church, the government 


of the country, invaded Poland with an army like a torrent, 


and expreſſing ſome indecent zeal upon that occaſion (when 


Holland the notions of the Calviniits, about the doctrines 


d into communion with the Socimzans, In England the 
rine of the Trinity was at the beginning of the reforination 
uch inquired into as in other nations; but the number of the 
ins was but few, and their principles fo generally deteited 


1609. 


1618. 


1650. 


1547. 
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_ aferting that his fleſh was not of the ſubſtance of the blefſe 
Virgin. What the ſubſequent ſentiments of the nation wen 


„ 


1685. 


1690. 


Cromwell's uſurpation. 
e 
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hurcl 
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hey « 


gorous) we meet but with two perſons that were executed fq 
hereſy ; one for denying the divinity of Chriſt, and the other 6 


the church's liturgy ſo often reviſed and examined, and py * 
retaining its collects and doxologies intirely repugnant to 1. * 
Arian hypotheſis as well as the articles of religion drawn up by op 5 
the biſhops, ratified by parliament, and required to be ſubſcribe . 
by the inferior clergy are a certain and ſtanding monument. 4 a 22 
though there was no doubt a great mixture of Arianiſm mom i 
the tenets of the Anabaptiſts, and Browniſts, and other wild . S 


harticu 
TH: 


O OUT | 


taries; yet it never much appeared till within or near the time 
IT was much about this time that John Biddle, a ſchoolmaſ 
in Glouceſter, began to make an open profeſſion of his hereſ 


which in a great meaſure agreed with the Socinian ſcheme, ex is 
cept that, with the Paeumatomachi of old, he denied the divin y him 
of the Holy Ghoſt, aſſerting that he was no more than chief WM d pol 
mong the angels: but the impiety of his opinions was, even bill Cod 
_ thoſe times, accounted ſuch that he was twice committed to s bee 
| ſon for them; and when, upon his ſeveral releaſments, he Mis wit 
continued to propagate his hereſy, he was after the reltoratoMi-} as 
once more committed for them, and died under his impriſonmeſ erived 
leaving behind him a ſect who took from him the name of Bi ®Y 
dellians, though that was ſoon Joſt in the more common appel es of 
tion of Socinians, or what they rather chuſe to be called, Us beei 
am——_ | 1 r its ſi 
IT was not long after this that Sandius publiſhed his EH sus: 
ſiaſtical Hiſtory, manifeſtly calculated for the ſervice of the A] on 60 
cauſe, and to perſuade his readers that, till the time of the NM intain 
council, the catholics were of the ſame ſentiments with Arn co: 
and his followers, and ſuch as differed from them were accu his] 
ed heretics; which gave occaſion to an excellent defence of iſs deſc 
Nicene faith drawn up by the learned biſhop Bull, and was ſe our 1 
lowed by his other treatiſe of the judgment of the catholic cou Jen, 
concerning the neceſſity of believing Chriſt's divinity, in es th: 
tion to Epiſcopius and his remonſtrant brethren. ting t 
THE boldneſs and increaſe of hereſy, ſoon after the eee 
lution, gave occaſion to * a great divine to write his vindicaWfore ; 
of the doctrine of the holy and ever-bleſſed Trinity; but, Wienſible, 

_ uſing ſome novel terms in explication of this great my te); t is eg 
was in the judgment of ſome chargeable with Tritheiln ; Wed, and 


did the other eminent divine that animadverted upon dt 
little too ſeverely eſcape, in the opinion of others (tho 
he certainly made uſe of catholic expreſſions) the umputt 
of Sabellianiſm, However this be, it is certain that the Soc 
made great adyantage of this contention, boaſting * 


k Dr Sherlock. 1 South's Sermons» | Vo 5 


rap. VI. Of the Trinity. 241 


hurch was divided between real and nominal Trinitarians; 
e latter of Which agreed ſo well With their ſentiments that WH 
hey offered themſelves ready to ſubſcribe to doctrines thus 1401 
ounded. And in this ſituation continued the controverſy, 1708, 
nil the Arian ſcheme, a very few years ago, was revived again 
vith great freedom and aſſurance: but what topics have been 1 
ſed to recommend and enforce it, as well among the members 
the eſtabliſhed church as thoſe that diſſent from it; and 
phat arguments have been employed to beat it down and de- 
Wroy it, ſo that it ſeems now to lie as it were expiring ; theſe 
re matters of fact too freſh in every one's memory to need a 


* : X 


articular recital. | | | 9 

Tuus we have brought down the Trinitarian controverſy v1 
o our own times: and from the whole account may obſerve 1 f 
hat the church has all along aſſerted the real and dittinct ſub- 9 1 
Itence of three perſons in the Godhead ; that each of theſe, 5 f 
y himſelf, has been always acknowledged to be truly divine, ur i 
d poſſeſſed of perfections that are inſeparable from the nature vw 
f God ; that notwithſtanding this, the unity of the Godhead 44 
as been conſtantly maintained, and therefore accounted for in 17 
his wiſe, viz, by referring the ſecond and third perſons to the 110 
rſt as their head and origin, from whom they are eternally {i 1 1 


erived, and with whom they are eflentially and indiviſibly — 1 _ 
nited, This is the catholic faith: and though in ſeveral 1 
ges of the church it has met with ſtrong oppoſition, yet ſuch 4 4 
as been the force of truth, and the clear evidence of ſcripture | = 
n its fide, that it has every where prevailed and proved victo- . — | | 44 
Ious : and it is no ſmall argument of its being a doctrine ſent : Wo. 
om God, and bleſſed by his protection, that it has all along TS 1 al 
antained its ground, though it has had the wit and malice of mr!) 
jen combined againſt it. It is a matter therefore deſerving . '| 0M 
ur higheſt gratitude that this knowledge of the divine nature = I 
as deſcended to us pure, and uncorrupted, and what ought to 1 
our utmoſt care and concern = to preſerve this moſt valua- 1 
le depoſitum which has been delivered to us through the 0 
ges that are paſt, worſhipping the unity in Trinity, and col- bg 
ing the Trinity into the unity; all royal, all adorable, f 
dlefled of the ſame throne and glory, above all worlds, and 

fore all times, uncreated, inviſible, inacceſſible, incompre- 
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WF 
nlible, which alone can underſtand its own nature and ceconomy, | 1 
dis equally by us, and without any difference, to be worſhip- 14 
d, and adored. © | | | 1 | 
| m Greg. Naz. Orat. 12. Ml | 
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JI! eDecrees of Gop, and the works of Creation andProvidenc 


n 
Of che DECR ETS of GOD. 5 


7E have hitherto conſidered the exiſtence. of God 


8 N ep and the manner of his ſubſi ecauſe 
ee bis is. his puns a perſons ; and come now to cal ult be 
providence which ce orks, his viſible works of creation ay that 
reaſonable to e iv©ens all the reſt. But becauſe Mee 
oufly deliberatin ah _ God does nothing without pre rceive 

w iſdom eng n A, 8 reſolving upon what his init Ch 

among 55 dre 5 þ =; which reſolves have obtain unkind 

we proceed to the ee e of I Xt may mot be amils (3% ar 

miſe ſomething concerni on or his outward actions) to poll"! pur 

the inward e. theſe decrees which are accu. ue, L 
ſomething, for It 5 of the divine mind. I ſay, Peng Inſelf 

into the counſels of 8 - 25 Kee 1 1 "Y . the 

culo | gt ch we call hidden, and yet rice the 

he Da _ n —_—_— 4 epithet by pretending to know them. kcrees 
s of God » then (according to the definition ag) a 


crees of 
God, what. ae hy have tr eated on the ſubject) are the acts of | 
free-will, or the wife and immutabl ll 
concerning {auch fi able pur poles of his mil 
may deer ag uture things as are ſubject to his power, 3 
| e done, or left undone, accordingly as he thinks 


| a Cauſe of Decay of Chriſti ; 6 8 
n h 


Iba. I. Of the Decrees of Gon. ['% 
xr this reaſon, they are called e ſometimes the will, and ſome- li 9 | 
mes the à counſel of God, a term that is never applied to 114 
ral and neceſſary things, but ſuch only as proceed from the | "Al 


Fcacy of free agents: and they are ſo called, with analogy to EE 14000 
e counſels and determinations of men, only with this differ- Pr WR | 
ce e that, whereas the reſolves and counſels of men, by EIN | 
We:on of the blindneſs and impotence of their underſtanding, | 0 1 
re attended with long and tedious diſquiſitions before they | 1. 
me to a final concluſion, the purpoſes of God ſpring from his 
ind in one ſingle act, and are all conſidered, and concluded 

n in an inſtant. „„ 1 e e 
nose indeed that would make the decrees of God (as That they 
of of the ſchoolmen do) intirely and identically one with his ee — 
ence deſtroy his freedom in ſuch decrees, and make them God. | 
e effects, not of deliberate choice, but of the moſt abſolute 

eceflity ; ſince, if God's eſſence be neceſſary (as all that 

hink worthily of him, muſt allow it is) and his decrees be the 

me with it, then maſt they both have abſolutely one and the 

me neceſſary foundation. It is no hard matter however to 

Itinguiſh between the decrees and the. eſſence of God, ſince 

ce are the free effects of the divine will, various, and differ- 

m from one another, and when once executed, ceaſe to bes 1 
hereas the divine nature is not only one in the moſt ſimple e 
aner, but eternally the ſame without the leaſt change or | 
ontrarlet7. 5 | 1 885 | T 

Fo x the fame reaſon ſome have imagined that the decrees Whether oh \ mY 
f God are not eternal, in the fame ſenſe that his eſſence is; ther are 19 bn 
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3 2. 8 . e ee ' eternal 1 
kauſe they are the effects of the divine will, and conſequently, > 1 10 
ut be polterior to their cauſe. Though therefore they al. 1h 
y that God, beſore the foundation of the world, did deter- © mh 


Ine to create, conſerve, and govern it in the manner we now },0 
ercerve he does; that he did determine from all eternity to . 
end Chriſt upon earth to be a propitiation for the ſins of 
unkind ; to preſcribe them laws for the government of their 
es, and to eſtabliſh theſe laws upon the ſanction of rewards 


EY 
4 D 
. — 

— — — 7 


id puniſhments which they call general decrees; yet they i i 
not but believe that God, as a wiſe governor, reſerved to 1 | 
Inſelf a liberty of determining ſome things ſpecially as occa- — 1 h 
ns preſented themſelves : and therefore they ſay, that, ever % if | 
ce the foundation of the world, he has been making freſh 1 
kcrees as he ſees mankind behave; or (what is the ſame {mY 
ing) applying his general decrees to particular purpoſes - for | k { 
trery thing were eternally determined without any poſſi- _ 
ft of variation, what profit have we if we pray unto him, ; | p q F 
; they, upon any occaſion ; ſince he himſelf, like the Jupiter | 4 
Ms poets, is unhappily bound up by an inſuperable ne- = q 
villl! : 4 84 

| WHETHER . 1 
Colts xd. 14. Eph. i. 5, Cc. d Luke vil. 30. Eph. i. 11, Ce. e Curcell, &c.  HIWY 
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"'% F the Decrees of Gor. 


the abſoluteneſs of God's decrees, tell us, in anſwer to this, 


pply a condition do not relate to the decrees, but only to the 
:eats and promiſes of God, which are quite different things; 
1 theyce they proceed to blame the contrary opinion as re- 
ting diſhonour upon the divine attributes, by leaving God in 
pence, as it were, and waiting to ſee what the man will do 
fore he paſſes a firm and irrevocable decree; which, ac- 
ding to them, implies a want of power and preſcience in 
od, and bears very hard upon ſome other divine perfections. 
To this the maintainers of the former opinion reply, that « it 
kes no great difference whether the foregoing teſtimonies 
ſcripture relate to the decrees, or only to the threats and 
omiſes of God. The difference between God's threats and 
omiſes, ſay they, and what we call his decrees, is chiefly this, 

that the latter for the moſt part are ſecret and un— 
own, whereas the former are open and revealed to all that 


e acquainted with the word of God. A promiſe, ſay they, 


nothing elſe but the declaration of a man's will to confer 
me good ; and a threat is likewiſe a declaration of his will to 
ict lome evil upon another perſon. Now will and decree 
God is in a manner one and the ſame thing ; and therefore 
his threats and promiſes (by which we come acquainted with 
will) do not give us true intelligence of the purport of his 


m any other way ; for * who hath known the mind of the 
rd, or who hath been his counſellor ? But now, if his pro- 
es and threats (in conjunction with his precepts) are the true 


eats and promiſes are no ways conſiſtent with an abſolute 
tee; ſince, upon the ſuppoſition that they are, God quſt 
ellarily offer ſalvation to ſome, under the condition of be- 
ing, whom he had reprobated by his abſolute decree ; and 
eaten others with death and damnation, upon the account 
nhdelity, whom, by the ſame decree, he had elected to ſal- 
on; neither of which can have any favourable aſpect upon 
truth and ſincerity of God, beſides the inſignificancy which 
give to all the ſolemn ſanctions of his will. They own 


s place himſelf, as it were, in ſuſpence, expecting whether 
n will obey the law or not before he decrees to him either 


ch himſelf, when he tells us, I looked that it ſhould 
Py forth grapes, and it brought forth wild grapes ; * I ſtand 
. at 


"id. Van Maſtricht Theolog - q Vid. Curcell. and Limborch. r Rom. Ki. 34. 
V. 2. t Rev. Ill. 20. | | X 


that theſe paſſages in ſcripture which, they acknowledge 


rees, we are utterly at a loſs to come to the knowledge of 


lications of his decrees, then muſt it follow that conditionate 


refore, that, when God preſcribes a law to men under the 
don of rewards promiſed, and puniſhments threatened, he 


ard or puniſhment ; but then they think that they have the 
Menance of ſcripture for this, and even that God intimates 
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O, that there were ſuch an heart in them, that they woll 


tion or waiting, properly ſo called, which always Implics z 
Uncertainty in the event; yet thus much they evince, th 


which could never be, unleſs he could be ſaid to ſuſpend h 
_ Irrevocable decree concerning a man whoſe obedience he wi 


power, and preſcience, and majeſty of God) is ſuch a glorigy 
_ manifeſtation of his goodneſs, and long. ſuffering, and oth 
| endearing attributes, as deſerves to be admitted into the 


The order 
| of them. 


4 Complete Body of Divinity. Pann 
at the door and knock, if any man hear my voice; and 20% 


fear me, and keep all my commandments always, that! 
might be well with them, and with all their children for ever 
For, though theſe places are not to be underſtood of expech 


there is ſometh g in God analogus to ſuch an expectatiq appr 
all, 
ought 
end t 


ed for: and this* they imagine (beſides its conſiſtency with t if 
na 101 


hypotheſis. 8 . the 
WHETHER of theſe opinions come nearer the truth 
ſhall have occaſion to determine hereafter : at preſent we ha 
nothing more to remark concerning the divine decrees, as the P. 
relate to mankind, but only the order into which ſome ha 
thought fit to digeſt them. * They ſuppoſe then, that, wht wher 
God was about to create a world, he took into his conſiderai_ bath 
the ideas of all poſſible worlds, and at laſt concluded upon Lon 
preſent ſyſtem, as, taking it altogether, the molt perfect: an Chril 
upon this ſuppoſition, they proceed and tell us that the h verla 
decree concerned the creation of the world, and man mop" © | 
_ eſpecially, as the head and governor of all other creatures; lor « 
ſecond, the conſervation and government of the world, a ther, 
particularly of man, together with the law proper to be þ predeſ 
ſcribed for the trial of his obedience; the third, the pern cede 
of man's fall, or God's not preventing it by his alnigens; 
power; the fourth, the miſſion of Chriſt into the world, tion de 
caſe Adam or any of his poſterity ſhould tranſgreſs the Wi" 
pointed law; the fifth, the various diſpenſations of divine Tu“ 
from Adam to Moſes, and from Moſes to JESUS CHRIST; the 
| fixth, the call of mankind by Chriſt and his apoſtles, and oe 0 
Preachers of the goſpel, through faith unto ſalvation, an Goc 
aſſiſtance of grace ſufficient for that end; the ſeventh, cis o 
election, juſtification, adoption, and (upon their perſeveran Na ra 
glorification of the faithful; and, on the contrary, the reh eir hea 
bation of unbelievers, their dereliction in blindneſs and ig  poſte; 
rance, and (upon their final impenitence) everlaſting perditi Nati 
As to the ſpecial decrees, comprehended under this laſt geit de wh 
one, there is no reaſon (as ſome imagine) to believe that H (ance 
were made before the creation of the world; it being m to th 
more equitable to ſuppoſe that God defers making any fad and n 
creè concerning particular men, until he ſees the thread of ; | A 
| | „ Ot 


u Deut. v. 29. x Vid. Leibniz Theodicee et Curcellæi Juſitot bh 
| | Telbui— 


5. . the Decrees of Gop. 


es, either in a courſe of obedience or diſobedience, quite 
) | | 

mn out. 3 Fe : | Y | : | 5 
Arx all, it is to be obſerved that there is no firſt or laſt in 
e mind of God; and therefore this ſuppoſed order of his decrees 
only accommodated to the method of our conceiving them : 


wing viewed and examined all poſſible ſyſtems, came at length 
all, viz. a decree to create ſuch a world as he had then in his 


nd for. | 3 
SECT. 1 


the DOCTRINE of PREDESTINATION, and an 


Hiſtorical View of the CONTROVERSY. 


REDEST INATION, according to the ſenſe of the 


church of England, is the everlaſting purpoſe of God, 
whereby (before the foundations of the world were laid) he 
hath conſtantly decreed, by his counſel, ſecret to us, to deliver 
from curſe and damnation thoſe whom he hath choſen in 


Chriſt out of mankind, and to bring them by Chriſt unto e- 
rerlaſting ſalvation, as veſſels made to honour. Our church, 


for diſhonour ; but other churches have carried the matter 
redeſtination of a great part of mankind to everlaſting miſery, 
tions; though others will have both their election and repro- 


uld behave in this preſent life. ED 

Tux Supralapſarians (ſo called, as I conceive, becauſe they 
ce the loſs and condemnation of a great part of mankind in the 
cree of God which was antecedent to the fall of Adam) think 


t his own glory: = that, with this intent, he made the world, 
ta race of men in it, and conſtituted them under Adam as 
eir head and original: that he decreed Adam's ſin, the lapſe of 
poſterity, and Chriſt's death; together with the ſalvation or 

nation of ſuch men as ſhould be moſt for his glory : that to 


Ince as ſhould certainly put them in the way of ſalvation ; 
to thoſe whom he rejected he decreed to give ſuch afliſtan- 
and means only as ſhould render them inexcuſeable ; and that 
men do continue in a {tate of grace, or of ſin, and ſhall be 
ſed, or damned, according to that firſt decree ; without any 
1 conſideration 


nor can their opinion be much amiſs who ſuppoſe that God 
approve of the preſent, and thereupon made one decree once 


oughts which equally includes all particular decrees, and puts 
end to that imaginary order which ſome men ſo zealouſſy on- 


—— — — — 
— — — : 


t of her great tenderneſs, makes no mention of the veſſels fit- 
ther, and ſay, that, beſides the predeſtination to life, there is 
tecedent to their births, and without any conſideration of their 


tion depend upon God's foreſight, in what manner each man 


at God, in every thing he does, has nothing in conſideration 


le who were to be ſaved he decreed to give ſuch efficacious 


Leibniz Theodicee, 2 Burnet on the Articles, and Curcell. Inſtit. Lib. 6. 
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_ conſideration had either to their obedience or diſobedience, mers 
to manifeſt his grace and mercy in thoſe that are ſaved, and.; 
thoſe that are condemned, the abſoluteneſs of his power | 
juſtice. ; „% ũ 
4 Tre Sublapſarians are of opinion, that Adam having ſing 

of his own free choice, and his {in being imputed to all his poll 
rity, God did conſider mankind, thus loſt, with an eye of pi 
and, having determined to reſcue a great number of them d 
of this loſt condition, decreed to ſend his Son to die for then 

to accept of his death on their account; and to give them ſu 
aſſiſtances as ſhould be effectual to convert them to him, and 
make them perſevere unto the end: but as for the reſt, whethy 

infants or adult, whether heathens or chriſtians, he framed 
poſitive act concerning them, only he left them in their lapſe 
condition, without intending, either that they ſhould partake 
the benefit of Chriſt's death, or of efficacious and preſerving; 
/ og ROY „%% oe 30 

TE Arminians and Remonſtrants think that God intendedt 
create, and to deal with mankind according to the uſe that the 
ſhould make of their liberty: that, foreſeeing how every d 
would uſe it, he did therefore decree all things that concert 
them in this life, together with their ſalvation and damnation 

the next: that Chriſt died for all men, that ſufficient aſſiſtance 
given to every one; but every one being left to his own opini 
Whether he will make a proper uſe of it or no, his ſalvation 

_ deſtruction is only imputable to himſelf, $2 
TE Socinians deny the certain preſcience of future conti 

_ cles, and therefore think that the decrees of God from all eie 
nity were only general; that ſuch as believe and obey the g 

pel ſhall be ſaved; but that ſuch as live and die in fin ſhall 
damned : that there were no ſpecial decrees made at firſt conce 

Ing particular perſons ; but are only concluded on from time 
time as men come into the world, and God obſerves they at 
their part in it: that man is not by nature ſo corrupt as {a 
pretended, nor ſtands in ſuch need of ſpiritual aſſiſtance; but n 

by his own ſtrength make himſelf good, and, if he be not want 

to himſelf, work out his own ſalvation. Theſe are the chief d 
nions that, in every age of the church, under one denomunitl 

or other, have been current in the world; and it may not if 
be an improper work to inquire a little into the riſe and {ee 


Wagx 
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adations of them. | 


| ; | FOE: < hi | in's 
An account IN the firſt ages of chriſtianity, the Gnoſtics fancied that Vor. 
hors qt ſouls of men were of different ranks, and that they ſprung jy FIR 
the firs different principles, or Gods that made them: ſome were d ls, conſi 
ages. and devoted to perdition, ſome ſpiritual and certainly to be . 
ae, and others animal or of a middle order, either capable of! — 
pineſs or miſery, In oppoſition to this, Origen aſſerted ca tint 
ſouls were by nature equally capable of being good or bad, — 


nee, th 
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be will, and the various uſes they made of it, whereby they be- 
ame capable of rewards or puniſhments from the hands of God. 


is learning and ſtrictneſs of life, was a diſciple of Origen, and 


ne; for he aſſerted the intire liberty of the will, and withal 
med that we had ſuffered any harm by the fall of Adam, or 
at there was any neceſſity for inward grace and aſſiſtance. St 
luſtin had ſaid many things on the fide of liberty in his diſputes 


ith the Manichees, but he hated Pelagius's doctrine becauſe he 


ought it afſerted a ſacœilegious liberty, and therefore ſet him- 
f up to decry it, and to vindicate the neceſſity of ſupernatural 
d with the utmoſt vehemence. Caſſian (a diſciple of St Chry- 


put the time that the diſpute was hot) in order to accommodate 
e difference took a middle way, He maintained that all things 
ere decreed and done according to the preſcience of God, in 


hich all future contingencies were foreſeen ; he aſſerted an in- 
ard grace but ſubject to the freedom of the will, inſomuch that 


e firlt converſion of the ſoul was merely the effect of its own 
ee choice, ſo that he denied all preventing grace, which after- 
rds came to be the peculiar diſtinction of thoſe that were af- 
rwards called Semi-Pelagians. St Auſtin being informed of 


ted St Auſtin : and in this ſtate continued the controverſy, when 
eruin of the Roman empire, and the diſorders that the Weſtern 
vinces fell under by their new and barbarous maſters, occa- 


there aroſe few writers of any note, St Auſtin's great labour 
piety, and the many vaſt volumes he had left behind him, gave 


ead of good ſenſe and ſuch an high ſtrain of piety ran through 
alan's Collations as made them be admired by all thar read 


a The chief difference between St Auſtin's doctrine, and that of the Sublapſa- 
5 conſiſts in this, — that he, ſappoſing an inward regneration to accompany 


ever ate might have all grace, except that of perſeverance ; but being not 
eſinated, they were certain finally to fall away, and to forfeit the grace 
*Fneration. » In other main points, ſuch as the abſoluteneſs of the decree, 
"Kent of Chriſt's death, the efficacy of grace, and the certainty of perſe- 
Ke, there is no mighty difference between them 


lat the difference among men aroſe merely from the freedom of 


lagius, a Scottiſh monk, and in great repute at Rome both for 


vrried theſe doctrines further than the Greek churches had 


tom, but now removed from Conſtantinople to Marſeilles, a- 


opinion, wrote againſt it. Fauſtus Vicentius and others de- 
nded Caſſian; while Proſper and Fulgentius and others vindi- 


ned a great decay of learning in thoſe ages. After this time, 


ſo great a name that none durſt conteſt * what had been ſo 
Pouſly and zealouſly defended by him, though ſuch a clear 


Wuxx the ſtate of learning began to revive, and ſchool-di- In the 

ty was come into great credit, Thomas Aquinas, who was © vpith 

nted the chief glory of the Dominican order, aſſerted all St ches. 
s doctrine, and added this one poſition to it, that as 

Vol. J. . | 1 1 5 God's 


*rement of baptiſin, made a difference between the regenerate and the 
ſtinate, which theſe do not: and he ſuppoſed farther, that perſons thus 
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God's providence extended itſelf to every thing, it immediate 
_ concurred in the production of our thoughts, motions and ” 
tions; and by a phyſical influence pre-determmed our willy 
all things, whether good or bad; but without being the ah, 
of fin, as he ſhews at large. Scotus, who was no leſs the glory 
the Franciſcan order, denied this pre- determination aflsrting th 
freedom of the will; and Durandus denied this immediate cn 
courſe of God to all human actions; but in this he had ve 
ROWE mt an opt tow, a 
 _ Wauex Luther began to form his opinions into a body, jy 

clearly ſaw that nothing did fo plainly deſtroy the dorine 
merits and juſtification by good works as St Auſtin's dodrine 
He found lkewiſe many expreſs authorities in his works again 
moſt of the corruptions of the Roman church; and being of a 
order that carried his name, and was much accuſtomed to real 
and reverence his works, it is no wonder that he without an 
ſtrict examination of the matter eſpouſed all his opinions. Ml 


of thoſe of the church of Rome that wrote againſt him ſeemt 3 
be of a contrary perſuaſion; and though the doctrines of $ 3 


Auſtin were at firſt received by the whole order of the [euit 
and Bellarmine formed himſelf upon them; yet in a very ſho 
time they all came over to the other hypotheſis, which differ 


uch d 


hich c 


from the Semi-Pelagians only in this, that it allowed of a pr 5 
venting grace, but ſuch as was ſubject to the freedom of mall arine 


will. Hereupon great complaints were made of their defeti 
from what had been eſtabliſhed, and many conferences we 
held at Rome about what was the doctrine and tradition of | 
church in this regard; but when every one expected a fi 
_ deciſion, all ſides were commanded to be filent and to quart 
no more upon thoſe heads. nn nn 
Aszgour forty years after this, Janſenius, a doctor of Loural 
being azealous diſciple of St Auſtin, and ſeeing the progrelst! 
the contrary opinions were making, publiſhed a voluminous" 
tem of St Auſtin's doctrine, in all the ſeveral branches of tl 
controverſy, and not only ſet forth the Pelagians and ven 
Pelagians in very black colours, but compared the doctrines 
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ſome modern innovators with theirs. The book was receint . 
by the whole party with great applauſe, but at Rome it vas. ö 
prohibited, only as a violation of that ſilence which the popeh ehbih, 

_ enjoined ; but afterwards articles were picked out of it p- Dutes 

which it was condemned, and all the clergy of France requy prero 
to ſign its condemnation. Hereupon enſued a very . extra... gu 

_ nary queſtion concerning the pope's infallibility in matters ic b 
fact; one ſide affirming that the pope, having condemned ths Ke 

articles as Janſenius's opinion, the belief of his infallibility big... F 
them to conclude that they were in his book; while the or 


with great truth maintained that neither popes nor councils "a 
ever yet eſteemed infallible in matters of fact: at laſt a 7 ; 


DS in 


HEY oy 
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"on of hoſtilities upon theſe points was reſolved on; but the 


red continues and the war till goes on, though ſomewhat 


ore covertly than It did before. 


Ix the reformed churches the like contentions have all along And in the 
ppened: Luther, as was ſaid, ſet out with the doctrines of reformed. 


Anfin, but it was not long before he is reported to have 
anged his mind; and ſince his time the Lutherans have gone 


rely into the Semi- Pelagian opinions that they will neither 


rate nor hold communion with any of another perſuaſion. 
vin not only taught St Auſtin's doctrine, but ſeemed to go 


to the Supralapſarian ſcheme, which was more openly eſpouſ- 


. 


 Beza, and is generally followed by inoſt of the reformed 
urches abroad. x | 


Ix England our firſt reformers were generally for the Sublap- 
inn hypotheſis ; but Perkins and others aſſerting the Supra. 
plarian points, Arminius, a profeſſor in Leyden (and from 
hom the followers of his ſentiments derived their appellation) 


rote againſt him; upon which Gomarus and he had many diſ- 


tes, and their opinions bred great diſtraction over all the 
nited Provinces, till at length a great ſynod met at Dort (to 
ich divines were ſent from England as well as other churches) 
hich condemned the tenets of Arminius, but the difference be- 
een the Supralapſarians and the Sublapſarians was not meddled 
jh. What contributed to the condemnation of the Arnunian 
Ktrine was a political queſtion that had ſome time been agi- 
ed and occaſioned a diviſion of opinion, viz. Whether the war 


uld be carried on with Spain, or propoſitions. of a peace en- 
rained, The followers of Arminius were almoſt all for a 
ac, and the others (among whom the prince of Orange was 


ions inclined them to popery, and therefore it is leſs wonder 
füd them condemned in a ſynod which was convened in a 
untry where ſuch miſrepreſentations of them had been in- 
ltrouſly ſpread. — ED Oy oy res 

WHEN theſe diſputes croſſed the ſea and came among us, they 


als: but as the Arminian tenets were greatly encouraged by 


prerogative, and the Arminians declaring for it though they 


great 


8 » 


&f) were as generally for a war: hereupon the Arminians 
ere repreſented as men diſaffected to their country, and whoſe 


fre ſoon carried to ſo great an height that a proclamation 
5 fued out, requiring divines to preach no longer upon theſe 


biſhop Laud, they very much prevailed ; until, unhappy 
putes falling in at that time concerning the extent of the roy- 


re favoured at court, yet they were cenſured in parliament, _ 
Ich brought their doctrine under a very hard character all the 
uon over, The ſubverſion of the government that after- 
Us followed gave a fatal blow to the Arminian doctrines. 

it of the ſectaries that then prevailed embraced Calvin's no- 

"> in point of predeſtination, and held all other opinions in 
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eat deteſtation: but when the government came to be n 
eſtabliſhed, the exploded doctrines revived, and were the ky 
lier uſed and cultivated for having ſuffered ſo hardly befor 
At preſent they are become the general profeſſion of almoſt a 
the clergy of the church of England, as the others are made the 
favourite and diſtinguiſhing opinions of moſt diſſenters ; and wy 
what reaſons they ; ages 1 found their ſentiments will be th 
ſubje& of our next inquiry. e 


SECT; u. 


A true STAT E of the ARGUMENTS. on both Stp:y, 


| Onthe cal. THE Calviniſts who, as we ſaid, differ little if at all fro vaſt e 
| dhe am) vu the > Supralapſarians, lay down this for a foundation, H chriſt 
| God is eſſentially perfect and independent in all his acts, fo H ce, a 


| the nature, 
be can conſider nothing but himſelf and his own glory; th 
| himſelf can only be the end of all his counſels, and therefore 
2 every thing he does can intend nothing but the manifeſtatiy 

of his own attributes and perfections; that creatures in his ligh 

are nothing; by a ſtrong figure they are ſaid to be leſs tha 

nothing; and if we in our deſigns, ſay they, make no accomt 

of ants or inſects, of ſtraws or grains of ſand, there is leſs re 

ſion to think that God has any regard to us in all that he deſy 

The pre- and does. This is the great baſis of their doctrine : and frc 
ſclence, hence they proceed to argue, that there can be no certain pr 
ſcſcience of future contingents, becauſe things that are not certa 

ly to be cannot certainly be foreſeen ; for if they are certan| 

foreſeen they muſt certainly come to paſs. It ſeems therett 

=> to imply a contradiction to ſay that a thing may be, or may n. 
RR be, and yet be certainly foreſeen by God. God cannot forele 
SE things but as he decrees them, and ſo gives them a futurition 

and therefore a preſcience antecedent to his decree they rejec 
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if „„ thing impoſſible. „„ Sn n to 
1 Lo de-. FROM the preſcience they go to the decrees of God, and ſay-yii"ious 
| trees. that conditional decrees are imperfect in their nature, as uh dels us 
1 jecting the will and actions of God to a creature; that they: als the 
2A4atcts in ſuſpence whether they ſhall or ſhall not be, and are ce lin! 
= ſequently inconſiſtent with infinite perfection; and that a gene licab] 
i gqeſire in God that all men ſhould be ſaved looks as if he wil i 
{l for what he could not accompliſh, and that his goodneſs red ti 
i VER „„ „„ | es on oo for 
| 5 b The difference between the Supralapſarians and Sublapſarians, 351 fa ley ca 
| 2 before, conſiſts in this,. that the former aſſert God's deſtination of ſome me t Pau 
it to damnation, the other only his preterition of them. But this is only 3 gilt al. h 
1 | | rence in words, and a ſofter way of expreſſing the ſame thing. For in © ˖ fn 
it is all one, whether God deſtinate a man to damnation, or do a thing where! Of 
| bis damnation will inevitably enſue: For whomſoever God does not eln! they 
whether we call him reprobated or omitted, it is certain that he is excl 
| from the grace of God, upon which excluſion his damnation neceſſaril follov 
becauſe without the grace of God there is no ſalvation. Fiddes's Sermons 


p. 1. Of the Decrees of Gov: 


re extenſive than his power. Though therefore the decree 
reprobation may ſeem ſomewhat ſevere, yet we are not to 
aure the puniſhment of ſin, ſay they, by our notions of ju- 
e: for God afflicts many good men very ſeverely and for many, 
| ; together in this life, purely for the manifeſtation of his 
ry, and yet none of us think that he is unjuſt : now, if God 
do that for a little time which is inconſiſtent with our no- 
„ and with our rules of juſtice, he may certainly do it for 
onger duration; ſince it is as impoſſible for him to be unjuſt 
2 day as for all eternity. „ DT OR 


FroM the decrees of God, they proceed to his providence, The provi- 


| tell us, —that the world was for many ages delivered up —_ of 


idolatry, and, ſince the appearance of chriſtianity, countries 
vaſt extent are ſtill in the ſame ſad condition; that the ſtate 


ce, and a great part of the Weſt under ſo much corruption 
tit muſt be acknowledged the major part of mankind has, 
ll ages, been left deſtitute of the means of grace: now, if 


thod with individuals that he does with whole bodies: for 
rejecting whole nations by the lump, for fo many ages, is 


n his epiſtles to the Romans and Epheſians, even according 
the expoſition of thoſe of the contrary ſide. For if God, 
ording to the purpoſe of his election, loved Jacob ſo as to 
ſe his poſterity to be his people, and hated, or rejected Eſau 


re to be grafted upon that ſtock from which the Jews were 
n to be cut off, then is there plainly an election of nations 


els us, hides ſome things from the wiſe and prudent, and re- 
ls them unto babes, even for this reaſon, becauſe it ſeemeth 

lia his ſight, then is the ſame diſtinguiſhing favour equally 

licable to particulars. . „„ | 

Tue y conclude therefore, that, though Chriſt's death was 

red to all chriſtians, yet intentionally and actually he only 
u for ſuch as the Father had, from all eternity, elected. 
ey cannot think that Chriſt could have died in vain, ſince 

Faul ſpeaks of it as a great abſurdity ; and yet had he died 

all, he muſt have died in vain, with relation to the far greater 


they infer that he died for none but ſuch as were elected, 
| Rom. 1X, 13. d Matth. xi. 255 20. = Gal. ii. 21. | | 


ch more unaccountable than the ſelecting of a few, and 
ring others in a ſtate of ignorance and brutality. This argu- Election 
nt, taken from common obſervation, becomes much ſtronger, proved 

they, waen we conſider what the apoſtle aſſerts, particular- e 


TO 1 


chriſtendom, in the eaſtern parts of it, is under ſo much igno- 


d leaves whole nations in ſuch darkneſs and corruption, while 
freely chuſes others to communicate the knowledge of himſelf 
then we need not wonder that he ſhould hold the ſame 


rom ſcrip. 


his poſterity; and if, by the ſame purpoſe, the Gentiles 


Vous to all other conſiderations ; and if God, as our Saviour 


t of mankind that are not to be ſaved by him: and there- 
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and that all thoſe for whom he died are certainly ſaved; yy, 
they think is implied in our Saviour's limitation of lis in. 
ceſſion, * 1 pray not for the world, but for thoſe that thoy . 


given me; for they are mine, and all thine are mine, and yy 5 
are thine. Univerſal words, they own, are uſed concerning 4 le: 
death of Chriſt; and the merits of his blood are ſaid to he 4 R | 
| ſufficient oblation for the {ins of all mankind : but then theſe nf B 
preſſions, they conceive, are to be underſtood m a qualified len 0 
viz, that no nation, or ſort of men are excluded fron; the mari FR 
of Chrilt's death, and that ſome of all kinds ſhall be fai e. 
him; but they cannot be extended farther withont Imputati Fand 
upon the juſtice of God, ſince, if he has received a fu 7 
oblation for the ſins of the whole world, it is not reconciled Rub. 
to juſtice that all {hovid not be ſaved by it; at leaſt, that! K's 
ſhould not have the offer and promulgation of it, that ſoa tr 0" 
might be made whether they would accept of it or not, aich 
IHE ſame they ſay of the means of ſalvation: that, ſin J. in 
God (according to the ſenſe of their adverſaries) certainly fon "M f 
ſaw what aſſiſtance would be ſufficient, ant what not; it ſeen Wig 

| Inconſiſtent with his holineſs and truth to afford any me pture 
that would prove ineffectual ; becauſe his holineſs mult nee l 
carry him to do every thing, in the moſt effectual way, tom 7 
men good and happy, and his truth (if he ſincerely deſired | make 
ſalvation of all without any latent purpoſes) mult have calle K+ 
his almighty power to have effected it. The grace there, * 5 
ſay they, that we aſcribe to God's elect Is ſet forth in cpu. 192 
by ſuch figures and expreſſions as do plainly denote its eff he 
and that 1t does not depend upon us to uſe it, or not ule 1t Peer 
pleaſure; and for this reaſon it is called a c creation, a ' reg rcy, a 
neration, or new birth, i a quickening and reſurrection ; God e 
ſaid, * to work in us both to will and to do; we are {aid | 1 
be led by the Spirit; to be kept by grace unto ſalvation, : life ac 
though therefore we could not ſo well reconcile, ſay they, en; 01 
efficacy of God's grace with the freedom of man's will, WW... 
when theſe two ſtand in competition, it is but decent to nee g. 
abatements on man's part, and not on God's. But there . AY 
need of this. Angels, and ſaints in heaven, ſay they, thou lained 
they be made perfect in glory, and are' not capable of any fart... * 
reward, yet it cannot be denied but that they act with a cod! 
accompliſhed liberty, becauſe they fee all things in a true Ig own, 
and, in like manner, thoſe that are predeſtinated to 5 ed to 
with as much, and more liberty than other men, thou! ! e ſame 
lind a ſecret inclination infuſed into their minds, and a cr & 
forceable conviction ſtamped upon them determining chen Cod, 
purſue what is acceptable unto God, and therein to f the 01 
f John xvii. 9, 10. gEph. ji. 10. h 2 Cor. v. 17. i Pſal. cxix· 50. ki "ig 

ii. 13. 1 Rom. viii. 14. | | id. ix, 


ey. vill 
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. 


to their lives end. And therefore, ſince all depends upon God, 


| = that of his own will he begat us; ſince with him is no 
ableneſs, nor ſhadow of turning; whom = he loves he loves 
0 the end, * and to whom he becomes a God, thoſe he will 
er leave nor forſake ; from thence they conclude that the 
rpole and calling of God muſt be without repentance, and 
t. though good men may fall into very grievous ſins, yet of 
that are given by the Father to the Son to be ſaved by 
u, none ſhall be loſt. . | | | 


UpoN the whole matter, they believe that God did, in him- Their 

f and for his own glory, foreknow ſuch a determinate num- word 
Otheliis 

proved 

from ſerip- 


own them, he predeitinated them to be holy, according to the ture. 


| whom he pitched upon to be the perſons in whom he 
uld be both ſanctified and glorified ; » that having thus fore- 


re of his Son; that theſe he called by a particular call, aſſiſt. 


with an irreſiſtible grace, juſtified for their obedience, and 


Il, in the concluſion, glorify them; but the reſt of mankind 
has predeſtinated to a contrary doom. And for the main- 


ance of all this they think they have the countenance of 


pture, For, beſides the famous text « already alluded to, 
hen all mankind are repreſented in the hands of God as * clay 


the hands of the potter, who, out of the ſame lump, hath power 


make one veſſel unto honour, and another unto diſhonour ; 


elt againſt God? Shall the thing formed ſay to him that form- 
it, why haſt thou made me thus? when it is declared in ex- 
els terms, that * God will have mercy on whom he will have 
rcy, and whom he will he hardeneth ; when on one hand it 
Written, = that as many believed the goſpel as were appoint- 
to eternal life, and that * ſome were recorded in the book 


hen, on the other hand, it is written, God has made the 
ted man for the day of evil, and that * ungodly men of old 
fre given up to vile affections; given over to a reprobate 
nd; had their hearts hardened, and their eyes blinded, being 


hen the whole is concluded with this ſolemn queſtion, * what 


e lame import, I ſay, occur to them in ſcripture, they can 


dy refrain thinking that reprobation is an abſolute free act 


Cod, as well as election, to manifeſt his holineſs and juſtice 

one, as well as his love and mercy in the other : beſides 

EET. | the 

ones i. 17, 18. nm John xiii. 1. o Heb. xili. 5. P Rom. viii. 29, 30. 

4 4b ih 13. r Ver. 21. s Ver. 20. t ver. 18. u Acts x1j1. 48. 
8. and iii. 5. y Prov. xvi. 4. 2 Rom. i. 26, 28. a leid. ix. 22. 


% 


en, to ſilence all murmuring at ſuch arbitrary proceedings, 
e queſtion is put, * nay, but, O man! who art thou that re- 


le according to God's purpoſe before the world began: 


laned of old to condemnation ; and to ſilence all objections, 


bod be willing to ſhew his wrath, and to make his power 
own, endured with much long-ſuffering the veſſels of wrath 
Fc to deſtruction ? When thele, and many more paſſages of 
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The Armi- AR. . „ . „ 
8 Tur Arminians begin with this, — that God is juſt, holy, x 
argue from merciful; wiſe in all his counſels, and true in all his declaratg 


me attri- to the ſons of men. To theſe, ſay they, he makes frequent x 


butes of 


a ſelf- annihilation, whenever we look down upon ourſelves 


peals; theſe he ſets before us as patterns for our imitation; 
24 


ver committed, nay, what was committed many years before; 
were born? that makes it its firſt deſign to be glorified by q 


h 


A Complete Body of Divinity, pm ll ap. 1 


the advantage that this doctrine has of producing a relig 


ople f 
awfulneſs in us, as oft as we look up to God; and hunilit 


ildren 
e ſad 
ankind 
{| whe 
dren 
earne! 
appe 
t retu 
obatio 
d turr 
2 ſho 
rein t 
er; 

th the 
g a fa 
trary 
der! 


THis is the full ſtrength of the arguments 
— g- 8 that t | 
niſts make nſe of in defence of their 8 and 2 
now, with an equal impartiality, to relate what the Arm m 
on the other ſide, have to ſay in vindication of theirs. ; 


therefore in theſe his nature cannot but be anſwerable to 
common notions we have of them, otherwiſe we are bid in y; 
to imitate and examine them. And if the caſe be fo, then wh 
can we think of a juſtice that condemns us for a fact that well 


being eternally miſerable, and determines us to the commiſh 


ol ſins merely to juſtify the previous decree of our reprobationfhM wil 
What can we think of an holineſs (which yet in ſcripture is; FROM 
to be of purer eyes than to behold iniquity) that by an ante n they 
dent decree fixes our commiſſion of ſo many ſins in ſuch a nai? c 
ner that there is no poſſibility for us to avoid them? No one Er 

think, ſay they, that that man has a true love for holineſs u Mme 
will do nothing that is in his power to promote it in others: hq Ein 
can we then think that God, whoſe love to holineſs tranſce a 
; what the moſt righteous man has for it, has paſſed a decree ira rale a 
all eternity which renders the want of holineſs in moſt men. w__ 
unfruſtrable event, and yet eternally condemns them for it! wh 
_ repreſents himſelf always in ſcripture under other lincamen 3 
eas gracious and merciful, flow to anger, and abundant in got ach 

_ neſs and truth. It is often ſaid, and faid ſometimes with WY.” 
ſolemnity of an oath, « that he deſires that no man ſhould peri Uk; an 
and « that as he lives, he takes no pleaſure in the death of = of 
ners: in what ſenſe then, ſay they, muſt theſe words be ta wurſe 
if we can believe that, by an abſolute decree, he did reprod _ 

- fo many of them? if all things that happen do ariſe out oft 1 by 

decree of God as its firſt cauſe, then we muſt believe that g ole 
takes pleaſure both in his own decrees, and in the execution 8 


them; and, by conſequence, that he takes pleaſure in the de 
of ſinners, even in contradiction to his moſt ſolemn declarati 
: in ſcripture. Beſides what can we think of the truth and wild 

of God, and of the ſincerity of thoſe offers of grace and men 


reve 
me. 
* 
Tor 
ture co 


with the obteſtations, exhortations, and expoſtulations upon il 
that occur ſo frequently in holy writ, if we can imagine that tan 
an antecedent act he hath determined that all theſe things ſho « o 
be ineffectual? Does it become his wiſdom to quarrel wit -” 


 C Exod, xxxiy, 6. d 2 Pet, iii. 9. e Ezek. x3xil. 11. 


b Vid. Burnet on the Articles, and Whitby on Election and Reprobat 


5. . Of the Decrees of Go). 


le for ſaying, * the fathers had eaten ſour grapes, and the 
1drens teeth were ſet on edge, when his decree had made it 
» ſad doom, not of them only, but even of the greateſt part of 


kind, to die eternally for the ſin of their forefather Adam; 


1 when the apple he had eaten ſo long ago had ſet all his 


rens teeth on edge? Or does it become his ſincerity to ſeem 
earneſt in his calls to them to repent, and to inquire with ſuch 
appearance of concern, e Why will ye die? Why n will ye 


return and live? When he himſelf has paſſed an act of re- 
obation on them which makes it impoſſible for them to repent 
q turn from the evil of their ways, and therefore impoſſible 
y ſhould live ? and yet if we can but ſuppoſe God to be ſin- 


er; the one commanding us our duty, and requiring us 
th the moſt ſolemn obteſtations to do it ; and the other put- 
ga fatal bar in our way, by decreeing that we ſhall do the 
wary : which {till bears hard upon more attributes than one, 


will that makes us ſin is infallible. 


n to do or not to do what he pleaſes; otherwiſe his actions 
ld neither be good nor evil, neither capable of rewards or 
nihments. All virtue and religion, ſay they, all diſcipline 
| induſtry muſt ariſe from this as their firſt principle; that 
re is a power in us to govern our thoughts and actions, and 


pture agrees, ſince it is full of perſuaſions, exhortations, re- 
vos, expoſtulations, encouragements, and terrors, which were 
ran and theatrical things if there are no free powers in us 
which theſe are addreſſed. It is to no purpoſe, we know, to 


uk; and, if we are under the like impotence till the irreſiſtible 
ce of God comes, what occaſion is there for all theſe ſolemn 
wurſes that can have no manner of effect upon us? they can- 
trender us inexcuſable, unleſs it were in our power to be bet- 
ed by them: and to imagine that God gives light and Þleflings 
thoſe (whom he all along intended to damn) to make them 
xculable when they could do them no good, and to aggravate 
wr condemnation only gives us ſuch a ſtrange idea of God as 
reverence to his molt ſacred majeſty will not ſuffer us to 
_.. : — | | | 
THoucay therefore it be no eaſy matter to ſhew how theſe 
ure contingencies which depend upon the free choice of man's 
ould be certain and infallible in the ſight of God; yet 
they think proper to reſolve into the, infinite perfection of 
divine mind, and hold it more eligible to reject what they 
Hh KR apprehend 
f Ezek. xvili. 2. g Ver. 31. h Ver. 23. : 


\ 


rein this, he muſt.neceſlarily have two wills repugnant to each 


lidering that the will for what is good is ineffectual, while 5 


Wraiſe and improve our faculties. To this the whole tenor of 


ak to the dead, to perſuade the blind to ſee, or the lame to 


FROM the nature of God they go to the nature of man; and prom the 


n they ſuppoſe poſſeſſed of ſuch an inward freedom as enables freedom 
or man's 
will. 
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only find above their capacity to comprehend. They cone 


And ſaffi- 


ciency of 


grace. 


Election, 
how to be 
underſtood 
in ſcrip- 
Ture. 


(though ſome of the prophets hinted at it) which was then e 


virtue or vice become empty names; ſince there would be 


nor any praiſe, no reward imputable, for doing what we ca 


cuſable in the ſight of God, and that he is always i juſt and de 


ticular perſons, but to God's deſign of calling the Gent 


e — . - * 5 — 
K * , TIE EEE CE 8 7 Lg — —_— 


4 Complete Body of Divinity. Pan 
apyrehend to be contrary to the nature of God than whit 


however, that the preſcience of God does not make effects q 
tain becauſe they are foreſeen ; but that they are foreſcen hy 
cauſe they are to be; ſo that the certainty of the preſcience 
not antecedent and cauſal, but ſubſequent and effectual. Ty 
divine preſcience therefore being only the knowing all thin 
that were to come does not infer a neceſſity; for if it did, th 
all human actions would be neceſſary, and the freedom of man 
will deſtroyed ; all future recompences would be diſcarded, 2 


ears, 
clalt 
what 
„ tha 
) foll 
4 med 
of 7. 
ained 
Jeſus 


blame, no puniſhment due for doing what we could not heh 


7 PELLET 

TRREVY acknowledge indeed, that there 1s a difficulty ſitting uf 
on the diſpenſation of grace, nor can they conceive the rea 
of God's not giving all nations an equal meaſure of light, u 
putting all men into equal happy circumſtances ; but {till the 
aſloil God's juſtice and goodneſs in this reſpect, becauſe he git 
to all men what is neceſlary to the ſtate he has placed them i 
and anfwerable to the obligations they are under ; and that th 
light and common grace is ſufficient to carry them fo far th 
God will either accept of it, or give them farther degrees off 
lumination. And hence it comes to paſs that all men are ine 


when he is judged ; ſince every man had what was ſufficent 
not to ſave him, yet at leaſt to bring him into a ſtate of fal 
A... the paſſages therefore in the New Teſtament conce 
ing the purpoſe, the election, the foreknowledge, and tl 
predeſtination of God, relate, in their opinion, not to pd 


migh 
ing fi 
ſteps. 
led; 

riſt, 
„in 
callec 
ſering 


Ne (ig 


world to the knowledge of the Meſſias. This was a le 


perfectly revealed when our Saviour gave his apoſtles comm 
{ion to go and teach all nations, and conſequently to preach f 
goſpel to the Gentiles. It proved a ſtumbling-bloke to the Jer 


and was a chief controverſy between them and the apoitles] ig . 
the earlieſt days of chriſtianity ; and therefore it was no wont * 


that St Paul eſpecially, who declares himſelf to be the pol 


topics; but there was not that need for his amuſing the ped 


x that all the paſſages cited from the ninth chapter to the N 


determine any thing concerning God's abſolute decrees of deal 


Acc 
+ Wor 
of G 
chriſt 
ſecuti 


of the Gentiles, ſhould be very frequent and copious upon the 


in the very infancy of religion with high and unſearchable ſpec 
tions concerning the decrees of God. They therefore conc 


mans are nothing to the purpoſe, becauſe they are not deſigned 
Whith 
eitl be. 0 

| Land R 


 IPfal. I. 4. k Whitby upon EleQion and Reprobation- | 


— ——— ö — ᷑ — 


| by. J. of the Decrees of Gop. 


bop with mankind in general, or with particular perſons as to 
ir final and eternal ſtate ; but only to juſtify his dealing (as 
his providence he had done) with the unbelieving Jews, upon 
r ſtubborn infidelity and hardneſs of heart; and admittin 

Gentiles to be his church, and the ſpiritual ſeed of Abraham 


ed for their juſtification and acceptance with him. All which 
ears, fay they, from the recapitulation that is made in the 


what I have intended in this whole diſcourſe? It is even this, 
> that the Gentiles which (before the preaching of the goſ- 


aimed unto righteouſneſs; but the Jews following after the 
of righteouſneſs (or after righteouſneſs by the law) have not 
ned unto righteouſneſs, becauſe they ſought it not by faith 
ſeſus Chriſt. CCC en 
BY the like method of interpretation they clear that famous 
ſpe in the eighth chapter of the fame epiſtle from any pre- 
ermination in the divine will, concerning the ſalvation of par- 


d to them that love God, to them who are called accordin 

his purpoſe, » according to his purpoſe manifeſted in the goſ- 
i. e. to true chriſtians: for whom he did foreknow, » thoſe 
om God from all eternity foreſaw would be in time obedi- 
to his heavenly call, them he alſo predeſtinated; he deter- 
ned, upon his foreſight of their obedience, that they ſhould be 


might be the firſt-born among many brethren, or by his ſuf 
ing firſt, a might leave them an example that they ſhould follow 


led; thoſe whom he thus deſigned to follow the example of 
rſt, he actually called to profeſs the doctrine of the croſs, 
in conſequence, thereof, to a ſtate of ſuffering, and whom 
called, them he alſo juſtified ; upon their patience under theſe 
erings he approved them as ſincere (for ſo to juſtify in ſerip- 
e lignifies no more than to expreſs our ny 

vg) and whom he juſtified, them he alſo glorified, or will glo- 


en of as already done, both ſides are ready here to admit. 


en covenant, ſhould undergo many afflictions, and per- 
ecutions in this world. Thoſe therefore that he foreſaw 


r upon Election and Reprobation. m Ver. 30, &c. nu Chap. viii. 
and o Vid. Curcell. Inſtitut. p Fiddes's Sermons, and Whitby on. Elec- 
0 Reprobation. q 1 Pet. il. 21. In airs 


on their faith and ſubmiſſion to the terms which he had pro. | 
fon : 1 What do we ſay then? Or, what is the ſubſtance 


followed not after righteouſneſs have yet (through faith) 


ular perſons, » We know that all things work together for 


formed to the image of his Son, or be like Jeſus Chriſt in a 
e of ſuffering to which God was pleaſed to appoint him, that 


ſteps, Moreover, whom he did predeſtinate, them he alſo 


liking of any 
for an enallage of time, whereby that which is future is 
ACCORDING to this explication, they make the ſenſe of 


words to run in ſome ſuch ſtrain as this. It is the will 
af God that ſuch as love him, and are admitted into the 


60 fitly 
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cc fitly qualified for a ſtate of ſuffering, he wiſely made cha 


| they obſerve, that the whole purpoſe of this chapter is to on 


| Reproba- 


tion, how 
to be un- 


fort chriſtians againſt the ſufferings they were expoſed to h T 
reaſon of their profeſſion ; that, to this purpoſe, the apo ther 
admoniſhes them that the ſpirit which they had receive but 
was not the ſpirit of fear (of the fear of death, from whid the | 
they were delivered by the death of Chriſt) but the fins 
of adoption which declared them heirs of God, and ſuch 1 fand 
were to be glorified with Chriſt after their ſufferings ; that i ces. 
future glory was a ſufficient ground of patience under all tha of 1 
_ ſufferings, ſince all * the ſufferings of this preſent life were nen. 
to be compared to the glory that ſhould be revealed; and tha do { 
while they continued in this afflicted ſtate, patiently waiting ſo whel 
this glory, they had the Spirit of God to help their nfirmities [ts p 
and the promiſe of God aſſuring them that all theſe ſuffering 4 
ſhould e work together for good to them that loved him. work 
| TT is endleſs to enter into a diſcuſſion of all the paſag there 
ſeeming to favour God's abſolute and irreſpective decrees th 
they interpret in this manner. God's love to Jacob, AM. N 
hatred to Eſau, they apply to their reſpective poſterity whic oþ 
he might favour leſs or more, without any imputation up 3 
his juſtice, ſince that favour was no more than of tempor: tne p 

_ conſideration. In the ſame manner is the compariſon of t 175 
potter's power over the clay to be underſtood, only as dene : 5 
ing ſome peculiar diſtinction of God's favours to men in M. 5 
World (which he certainly has a right to beſtow as he pleaſes 5 ſe 
and his excluding others from ſharing in the benefits ons . 
The word elect, ſay they, is of general acceptation, denoting 1 
in the Old Teſtament all the nation of the Jews, and in hot f 
New the whole body of Chriſtians : the expreſſion ordit * 
ta eternal life means only ſuch as are fitted and pre- pal 1] A 

to it, and that by their own inclination more than any A * 
od; and = the phraſe of being written in the book of f e 
Jewiſh, and does not ſignify an abſolute election of any * UK 
to eternal happineſs, but only the preſent right of the jul b E 
ſon (if he continue ſo) to enjoy it after death. un ben 
IN like manner they obſerve, that the word ads * ton fe 
which we render reprobate (but might as well have re J =. 
diſapproved) has no relation in ſcripture to any 2 . 


dierſtood in 


ſcripture. 


24 
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of as the fitteſt perſons to follow the example of his Son 
«© Teſus Chriſt, who was made perfect through ſuffering, 10 
„this end he actually, and in his due time, called them 
« ſuffer; and they, behaving themſelves under their ſufferi 
das became them, were approved and applauded by C0 
„who will one day crown their patience and fidelity yy 
glory unſpeakable.” And, to confirm this interpretation 


r 2 Tim. i. 7. s Heb. ii. 9. 


t Rom. viii, 18, u Ibid. 28. * Wat 
Election and Reprobation. Ze 


hap. I. Of the Decrees of Gon. 


concerning man's damnation, but only to ſuch actions of men 
corrupted as to faith and manners) as cannot, when done, but 
he diſapproved both by God and man. Thoſe Gentiles there- 
fore, ſay they, 7 who changed the truth of God into a lye, by 
worſhipping the creature inſtead of the Creator, are ſaid to be 
ren up to a reprobate mind, . e. which could not be approved 
bat utterly abhorred both by God and men, ſince it prompted 
them to do ta me kathekonta things neither agreeable to nature 
or reaſon, UV | 35 
Tü blinding men's eyes, and hardening their hearts, 
therefore, mult not be underſtood of any poſitive act of God, 
but only of his permiſſive will; when he ſuffers men, abuſing 
the liberty he gives them, and the clemency he ſhews them, to 
go on in ſuch courſes as will naturally darken their under- 
tanding, and ſtupify their conſciences. Men blind their own 
eyes, and harden their own hearts; but, by a common form 
of ſpeech, the act is imputed to God, when, from his cle- 
mency, or the lenity of his puniſhments, they take occaſion to 
do ſo, though the thing was never in God's intention ; juſt as 
when an undutiful child makes an ill uſe of the indulgence of 
his parents, they are apt to charge themſelves with having 
foiled and ruined him, though it was the fartheſt thing in the 
world from their thoughts. God has no need of the wicked 
therefore, ſay they, nor has he made-them for himſelf againſt 
the day of evil, in ſuch a ſenſe as thoſe men intend who ſup- 
poſe that he made ſome perſons with a direct purpoſe to glo- 
ITify his juſtice in the puniſhment of their wickedneſs : the words 
of Solomon relate to a quite different purpoſe; they relate to 
the providential diſpenſations of God in this life, and are to be 
expounded accordingly, viz. © That God can ſerve the ends 
* of his providence by wicked men, without being the author 
© of their wickedneſs; and make them the initruments of his 
* ju{lice, to puniſh other wicked men, or of his fatherly chaſ- 
* tilements in the day of evil, i. e. in the day of adverlity, 
to exerciſe the faith and virtues of good men. os 
Having thus got over the ſcripture-difficulties which 
their adverſaries are known to object, they proceed to Jay 


The reſt of 
their hypo- 
the ſis prove 


donn theſe ſeveral propoſitions := That Chriſt died for ed frem 
al mankind ; that God deſires the ſalvation of all; that he ſcripture. | 


determines no man to the commiſſion of ſin, but leaves every 
one to his own free choice, without the coercion of irreſiſtible 
ace, or the neceſſity of final perſeverance : and for this they 
think they have the authority of ſcripture to alledge. For 
When they read it recorded of Chriſt, * that he is a propitia- 
wn for our fins, and not for our ſins only, but for the fins 
of the whole world; » that he came into the world to ſave ſin- 
"rs; that by the grace of God he taited death for every 
3 e | man; 
Yom. 3, 25, dec. 2 Fiddes's Sermons. à 1 John l. 2. b 1 Tim. i 15. c Heb. ii. 9. 
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to the fin of Adam; for, 4 as by the offence of one, judp. 
they cannot but conclude that Chriit's death was intentionally 
ling that any ſhould perith, but that all ſhould come to repen. 


wicked, but that the wicked turn from his way and live : tur 
ye, turn ye, from your evil ways; for why will ye die, 0 
Houſe of Iſrael? They muit needs ſuppoſe (unleſs they vil 


to their choice, & I call heaven and earth to record this day 
_ againſt you, that I have ſet before you life and death, bleſing 


ſtandeth take heed leſt he fall. 
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man; and that his death, as to its extent, is ſet in OPPoſition 


ment came upon all men to condemnation, fo, by the riphte. 
ouſneſs of one, the free gift came upon all men to juſtifcation: 
bl 


of univerſal benefit, When they perceive the reaſons of God) 
diſpenſations, that he is long- ſuſſering to us-ward, not vil. 


tance; and hear him declaring nimielf with ſuch ſolemnity; * A;] 
live, ſaith the Lord God, I have no pleaſure in the death of the 


make 
Dur | 
us tO 


charge God with fallacy) that his deſire of man's ſalvation is in the 
both ſincere and unlimited. When they hear our bleſſed Saviour T: 
_ complaining, « Ye do always reſiſt the Holy Ghoſt; as your fa. to m 
thers did, fo do ye; How often would I have gathered you lom- 
under my wings, and ye would not? And his Father making Mie C 


the ſame declaration, i What more could have been done in ence, 


my vineyard, that I have not done in it, and yet it fill brought , ti 


forth wild grapes? They cannot but perceive plain intimations Wine 


of a power in mankind, by which they nut only can, but tv of m. 
often do reſiſt the motions of grace: and laſtly, when they find will « 


God, by the mouth of his ſervant Moſes, fo loudly appealing and 
Ws. 
| hey 
and curſing, therefore chuſe life; and, by the mouth of hs ture 
Holy propher ſo kindly admoniſhing them, that when the rig: Winder 


teous turneth from his righteouſneſs, and committeth iniquity, rant 


all his righteouſneſs that he hath done ſhall not be mentioned; holin 


in his ſin that he hath ſinned ſhall he die, with many more hat 
intimations of the like ſtrain frequently occurring in the book Hedt 


of God; they cannot but believe that a great deal depend ec 
upon the liberty of their will; that their future ruin or felch Wit p: 
is chiefly chargeable upon themſelves; and that, in this ſtae non 


of their probation, nothing can have ſuch a determining inf. e 


ence upon them, but that, as a wicked man may turn to ag and 2 


courſe of life, ſo a good man may ſometimes fall into a bal! 


one F and therefore they think that the apoſtle's admonitione b. 
is at all times very ſeaſonable, i Jet him that thinke.h he chic! 
| 5 8 3 | on 

Upo the whole they conclude that if theſe poſitions HP «lit 
true, and ſupported by ſcripture, then is the contrary coctri ly t, 
of abſolute and irreſpective predeſtination, whether to lie ble 
death, deſtitute of all real foundation; beſides the peri hn, 
effects that this doctrine may chance to have, by making * perſo 

1 NG | — „ GAN ulpa 

d Rom. v. 18. e 2 Pet. iii. 9. f Ezek. xxxili. 11. g As vii. 51. hure 
Xxili. 37. i Iſaiah Ve 4. k Deut. XXX. 19. 11 Corin. X. 12. 


— 


| if 
cp. I. Of the Decrees of Gop. mh ö 


releſs of their actions, negligent of their prayers; and, in a 
{mall proceſs of time, either lulling them into ſecurity, or 
Plunging them into deſperation. 


„ = 


Some REFLECTIONS upon theſe different Oxrintons. - ||! 


7 E have hitherto ſtated the arguments on both ſides in | 
\ their full force and latitude ;z and ſhall now proceed to | 
Inake ſome reflections upon the whole, in order to determine | | 
zur ſentiments to that opinion which ſeems more eligible for 
us to adhere to; after we have firſt taken a brief review where- 
in they agree, and wherein they differ. 1 8 
THEY both agree in the reality of God's decrees relating Wherein 
to man's final ſtate, becauſe it is preſumable that infinite wil. ans =" 
bom does nothing without previous determination; but then e 
the Calviniſt ſays that theſe decrees are prior to his preſcin: 
ence, abſolute, and dependent on the ſole will of Cod; where- 
2 the Remonſtrant aſſerts that they are ſubſequent to the di- 
vine preſcience, conditionate, and reſpective of the behaviour 
of man, They both agree that theſe decrees are the ſecret 
will of God; but then this ſecret will (in the points of election 
and reprovation) is ſometimes contrary to his revealed will, 
ys tne Calviniſt, which the Remonſtrant abſolutely denies. 
hey both agree in laying the baſis of theſe decrees m the na- 
ture and attributes of God; but then the Calviniſt makes the 
independency, and abſolute ſovereignty ; whereas the Remon- 
rant thinks jt better to make the juſtice, and goodneſs, and 
bolineſs of God, the foundation thereof. They both agree 
that there is mention made in ſcripture of the election of ſome, 
andthe election of ſome, they both conclude, implies a Re- 
jection of the reſt : but this election, ſays the Calvaniſt, relates 
to particular perſons ; to churches and nations, ſays the re- 
Wnon!frant: it is abſolute, and without any condition at all, ſays 
tae Calviniſt ; it is upon the condition of faith, and holineſs, 
and a final perſeverance therein, ſays the Remonſtrant. They 
both agree that the number of theſe elect will comparatively 
de but few, but the Calviniſt imputes this to the divine decree, 
Which will have it ſo; the Remonſtrant to the ſin and corrup- 
on of mankind, which make it ſo. They both agree in the 
ei of Adam's tranſgreſſion, but, in the effects and imputation 
a" it, they differ; the Calviniſt accounting it a crime charge- 
Ile upon his poſterity, and deſerving the condemnation of ſo 
ö I millions; whereas the Remonſtrant thinks every crime (| 
nd without a ſpecial compact, and Adam's poſterity not . 
Upable without their own conſent. They both agree in the 1 
eas of Chriſt's death, and in God's accepting it as a propi- „„ | 
: a ; tiation 1 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
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tiation for the ſins of mankind; but the Calviniſt limits the in. he R 
tention of it to ſuch as are predeſtinated to life, while the Re. to h 
monſtrant ſuppoſes that God deſigned the benefit of it to he cee 

tended to all. They both agree in the diſpenſation of grace e kn 
and other means of ſalvation ordained by God to help us on ithir 
of the corruption of human nature; but then theſe mean; the Mique! 


he accounts irreſiſtible, and indefectible in thoſe that are called; 


in matters of eternal ſalvation, to deal out his aſſiſtance with 


crec 
4 ge h 
as as 
ut m 
anif 


Calviniit applies efficaciouſſy to none, but the elect; this grace 
whereas the Remonſtrant thinks it conſiſtent with God's juſtic 


a more impartial hand; to give every man at leaſt a ſuffice 


meaſure thereof (but what will not be effectual without hi; n tr 
own co-operation) and then leave him to his own choice, whe, ere 
ther he will work out his own falvation, or not. Laſtly, they r hi. 
both agree that in the concluſion of all things, God's glory g 
WIL 


his glory chiefly in the manifeſtation of his abſolute power and 
_ dominion; the Remonſtrant in the diſplay of his mercy a 


| Whether | 


opinion is 
better 
founded. 


and honour will be conſpicuous; but then the Calviniſt plac | 


eret 
he th 
he gl 
pplay 
teen. 


oodneſs, and other more amiable attributes. Both opinions 
in ſhort, have ſome difficulties, both ſome advantages attending 
them, and do, in ſome meaſure, depend upon the turn that i 
given to mens minds. | „ 


n THE man that has long mixed his thoughts of God b. 
infinite perfection with the notions of abſolute and unchange. dil 
able decrees, of carrying every thing by a poſitive will, d y dl 
doing every thing for his own glory, cannot apprehend decrees noh 
depending on a foreſeen free-will, a grace ſubject to it, a meri om 
of Chriſt's death that is loſt, and a man's being at one time cklec 
loved, and yet finally hated of God, without being ſhocked WM" 
and, on the other hand, he that has accuſtomed himſelf to thin: WR" © 
often on the infinite goodneſs and mercy, the long-ſuftering now! 
patience, and ſlowneſs to anger that appears in God, cannot rthe 
let the thought of abſolute reprobation, of determining men vodn 
to ſin, or of not giving them grace neceſſary to keep tiny" 
from ſin and damnation, enter into his mind without the fame the 
horror that another feels in the reverſe of all this. Th, 
I.rx ever therefore we would bring our minds to a right tem- be 
per for examining a controverſy of this intricate nature, We 1 
mult above all things diveſt them of all that prejudice and pit 2 Pf 
tiality which the courſe of our Education, the books we have "7% 
read, and the company we have kept, are too apt to infule, and 2 ve 
then (to determine our ſentiments) our firſt inquiry mult be i 1 
which of the two opinions is built upon the truer foundatioy 4 in 
and has fewer difficulties attending it. = 
Now the foundation, as we laid, that the Calviniſts build * 
their hypotheſis upon is this, that God in all his dealings wu v0 
men conſiders nothing but himſelf and his own glory; * - 

1 95 00 : 
0 2 


m Burnet on the Articles. 


. Of the Decrees of Gop. 


de Remonſtrants ſuppoſe that he takes man's happineſs all along 
to his concern and deliberation. Let us then ſee whether of 
ofe ſentiments better comports with the nature of God. God 
e know, as an infinitely perfect being, muſt be infinitely happy 
ithin himſelf; can have no ſelf-end without himſelf ; and con- 


crees any thing concerning us, is not, cannot be any advan- 
ge he expects to reap for it (becauſe from all eternity paſt he 


anifelt his glory, viz. the glory of his mercy, juſtice, holineſs 
nd truth; this may be admitted; but then it muſt be con- 
dered that he manifeſts theſe attributes either for no good, or 


wn good is to reflect on the perfection of his nature: and 
erefore it remains that he muſt do it for our good, which is 


he great deſign of any of God's actions is to be admired and 
Ne take too much upon us if we imagine that the all- wiſe God 


y diminution of his glory by our diſlike, or is advanced to 
onour by our approbation of his diſpenſations. We detl act 
om his ſelf. ſufficient majeſty if we conceive that he can be 


m, or have due apprehenſions of thoſe attributes by the ac- 
nowledgement of which we are ſaid to glorify him, can be no 


p the promotion of our happineſs. F 
Tun hypotheſis in this manner ſetting out wrong, it is not 


putingencies as depend upon man's free-will (which yet may be 
elolved into the » infinite perfection of the divine mind) the 
«trons of abſolute predeſtination are forced to ſet up a ſecret 


Econcle with his revealed will that is defivered in his word, 
forced to deviſe a certain compact between God and Adam 
aich the ſcripture knows nothing of) in order to juſtify the 
E. I. — n imputation 


[0 Whitby on Election and Reprobation. o Vid. Biſhop King's Sermon con- 
ung Predeſtination. p Whitby concerning the Decrees. a 


quently the end for which he requires any thing from us, or 


35 a5 compleatly happy as he can be for all eternity to come) 
ut merely to do us good. = If it be ſaid that God may act to 


r his own good, or for our good. To fay that he does it for 
o good is to impeach his wiſdom ; to ſay that he does it for his 


je thing contended for. It is a vain imagination therefore that 


pplauded by his worthleſs creatures, and to gain himſelf an 
itzem and good word from ſuch creeping worms as we are. 


in be concerned whether ſuch blind creatures as we approve . 
r diſapprove of his proceedings, or that he can really ſuffer 


led with applauſe, or aim at reputation from us in his glo- 
Jous deſigns ; that therefore ſuch as we thould think well of 


arther his concern than as it ſerves the noble ends of his great 
vodneſs, viz. that theſe conceptions may engage us to that 
lection, to that imitation of him and obedience to him as tends - 


be wondered at that the diſſiculties in ſupporting it are ſo 
any; and that whereas the other opinion is only pinched in 
e Place, Viz. in accounting for God's certain preſcience of ſuch 


il in the divine decrees which, with all their art, they cannot 
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imputation of his ſin to his poſterity, and forced to aporavae 
Adam's offence to an unreaſonable degree in order to vindicgte 
the decrees enſuing upon that imputation, are under Citficultieg 
to ſay why Adam's perſonal ſin was every man's ſin, and con 
ſented to hy every man's will before any man but he had eithe 
will or being; under difficulties to tell us why all men aul 
be charged with his firſt more than his following faults, and tad 
his guilt imputed to them more than his repentance ; unde 
ditficulties to deviſe why God, who is the common Father of a 
ſhould (contrary to his declarations) become lo ſtrange 1 * 
ſpecter of perſons as to make ſome eternally happy, and ohen 


| ap. 
pmPa 


pring 
hem 
or \ 
ate 0 
evi 
by h 
all 
ſpen 
ed 
robat 


eternally miſerable, for no other reaſon but to ſhew the abſt jt on 
lutenefs of his will; and (to name no more) under difficultesu mur 
account for the reaſon of the promiſes and threats, the cautou the 
and exhortations, the tender intreaties and. expoitulations ſo fre o th 
| quently proceeding from his divine mouth, if mens doom r th 
txed before they are born, and all incitements and endeavoun yt 
[ can be of ne at. 1 50d, 
1 Whether 2. ANOTHER inquiry proper to be made in this caſe is 
[| more a. whether of the opinions repreſent God in a manner more ca nd gi 
- ego gruons to the notions we have of him. The Calviniſts, Wen 
tions of ©bſerved, ſet out with high conceptions of God's fovereigny My tic 
C353 his abſolute will and irreſiſtible power: the Remonſtrants, a pirit 
1 | the other hand, with more favourable notions of his juſtice an arns 
| goodneſs, and other moral perfections ; and hence it comes t ould 
55 85 pals that as each hypotheſis advances, the wider it ſeparati lich 
from the other. Let us then ſee whether of theſe notions« ne! 
| God (for both are undoubtedly true) are more worthy of hin erſor 
| in the queſtion now before us. 4 God, we know, who 1s race 
 fmitely exalted above all other beings, can be ſubject to nqliſec.tir 
| _ other law but that of his own perfections. Now the perſe ng t 
| tions of God which lay a reſtraint upon him are thoſe which AG 
$ for diſtinction's ſake, we call moral, ſach as his wiſdom, Ge 
= juſtice, and goodneſs, and truth, which, by being eſſential u { re 
1 him, are as much a law to his will and power as moral laws a"); 
Mp to ours. To ſecure our minds therefore againſt any injurious 
1 apprehenſions of God, this we may lay down as a moſt necell orks 
Il rule, that he is ſuch a being as can neither will nor act a %) 
= thing but what his own effentiat wiſdom, and goodne!s, nt 
ji | juttice do approve ; that in all his decrees, purpoſes, and actions ally, 
[i | he confults his moral perfections, and regulates himſelf by tber. 
k and, confequently, that he neither chuſes nor refuſes, elec pred, 
i nor reprobates, ſaves nor damns, without their full conſent Mete 
i 5 - .. approvation.. : - T7 | 
l I this be admitted as a rule, then the queſtion is, whether, 
It he thinks more worthily of God, © who, knowing that al! ble g 
— | lapſed fons of Adam were equally the objects of his pit) . 
| | by : TY compall | wt d 
| k q Scot's Chriſtian Life, Part II. r Whitby concerning the Decrecs 
| 
* — — r _ — — 


Fray, I. Of the Decrees of Gop. 
paſſion, equally capable of his mercy, and equally his off- 


tm are wholly founded on ſuch an abſolute will as no ration- 
or wife man acts by; ſo that he determines of the everlaſting 
> of the fouls he daily creates without reſpect to any good 
evil done by them, and, conſequently, without any reaſon 
ky he puts this difference between them; and yet afterwards, 
all his revelations made for the regulation of their lives, 
ſpends their everlaſting ſtate upon conditions; or that he hath 


robation which leaves them incapable of falvation, and then 
i they ſhall not, and then eternally torments them for neglect- 


y them, whether this perſon, I tay, thinks more worthily of 
50d, or he who looks upon him as an univerſal lover of the 
puls of men; that therefore he would have all men be ſaved, 


the moſt alluring promiſes, and by the ſtrivings of his holy 
ould tend to their eternal ruin; directs them to the means by 


erſons that need no repentance ; and, when all methods of his 


ting withes that they had known the things which did be- 
Ing to their eternal peace. 2 


f God who thinks he chuſes his favourites without reaſon, 


eals with all mankind, not according to his, but their own 
yorks, as they are willing and obedient, as they make themſelves 


evealed will he hath declared he would have all men to be 
eateſt part of them pevith ; he hath impoſed a law upon them 


ue, though he knows they cannot do it without his irreſiſt- 
ple grace ; and yet is abſolutely bent to-with-hold his grace from 
em, and then to-punith them eternally for what they could 
ot do without it; and yet, aſter all aſks, Why will ye die? 

| _ When 


——— — 1 


pring, believes that his decrees of governing and diſpoſing of 


xed the greater part of them under an abſolute decree of re- 


t only bids them ſave themſelves, but invites, encourages, and 
nures them to turn to him when, all the while, he is refoly- 


xo that ſalvation which he knows they never can attain with- 
it that grace which he hath abſolutely reſolved forever to 


pd gives them all things neceſſary unto life and godlinefs, draws | 
hem to him with the cords of a man, with the cords of love, 


pirit ; ſwears to them that he would not they thould perith, | 
arns them off, and conjures. them to avoid the things that 


hich they may moſt certainly eſcape it; rejoices more at the 
nverfion of a finner than at the righteouſneſs of ninety-nine 


race are loſt upon them, breaks forth into compaſſionate and 


AGAIN, whether he conceives more truly and honourably 
d rewards them without any qualifications, but what he irre- 


ly works in them; or he who looks upon him as one that 


objects of his love; and rewards them as they improve the 
vents he has given them, or hide them in a napkin. Whether, 
ally, he repreſents. God honourably who believes that by his 
wed, and yet, by an anrecedent ſecret will, would have the 


ich he obliges them to obey on pain of his eternal diſplea- 
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When wilt thou be made clean? How long will it be ere tj, 
people obey me? Or he who believes it more agreeable 9 


duty before them, ſhews them its weight, and their ability i 
bear it, encourages them to undertake it, promiſes them fuff. 


of ſcrip- 
cure. 


does with his clay; * his arbitrary diſpenſation of mercy; » his 


his glory in the veſſels of mercy ; together with ſome implic 


bold out to the end) to crown their labour with eternal ref; 
The ſenſe 


A Complete Body of Divinity. Part Il, 


the truth and ſincerity of the Divine Nature to deal Plainly 
with his creatures, and mean what he ſays when he lays ther 


cient aid to ſupport them under it, and in the concluſion (if th 


3- AFARTHER inquiry. proper to be made upon thi 
occaſion, is, which of the two opinions ſeems to be more agree 
able to the genuine ſenſe of the word of God. And this is 
queſtion the harder to be determined; becauſe both ſides dan 
the authority of the holy ſcriptures, and think that their notions 
are exprelsly contained in them. The Decretaliſts lay rex 


ſtabli 
Ir 
a8 N( 
indic; 


ſtreſs upon the ninth chapter to the Romans. They imagne de 
that God's loving Jacob, and hating Eſau ; * his hardening eceir 
the heart of Pharaoh; u his dealing with mankind as the potent 


ſeve 
Ind if 


ent v 


manifeſting his juſtice in the veſſels of wrath, and = the riches 


tions of the inſignificancy of any endeavours in man with: 
the extenſion of efticacious grace, relate to particular perſons, ey 
Rate the whole caſe of their reprobation : and in » another ft (erat 


mous paſlage of the ſame epiſtle they think they have found a 
the golden chain, as they call it, of predeſtination to life, where 
mn the decrees and means of ſalvation are ſo inſeparably linked 


ſages in ſcripture wherein the impartiality and juſt dealings d 
| God, his love to his offspring and univerſal concern for thei 


with finners for their converſion, his appealing to their ſenſes 


infer that ſince there can be no repugnancy in the word 0 
Cod; ſince their texts are plain and their adverſaries obſcure 


interpret 


ſcripture. 


Ancer another form of interpretation. 
Rules to 
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together that whoſoever hath obtained the one muſt neceſſari 
be partaker of the chert. 
THEIR adverſaries, on the other hand, compile all the pil 


ſouls, his deſire that all ſhould be ſaved, his ſending his Son to 
die for all, his affording every man ſufficient means, his ſtrivig 


their reaſon, their choice, and uſing ſo many kind intreaties and 
obteſtations to reclaim them are ſet forth: and from thence they 


the attributes of God muſt by all means be preſerved, and there 
fore theſe predeſtinarian paſſages (as is pretended) mult cons 


Now the chief rules to be obſerved in the interpretation I} 
the holy ſcriptures (ſuch I mean as are applicable to our 1 


s Ver. 13. t Ver. 17. u Ver. 21. x Ver. 15. y Ver. 22. 2 Ver. "3 
a Ver. 16. b For whom he foreknew, he alſo did predeſtinate to be e 
to the image of his Son, that he might be the firſt- born among many breturet 
Moreover, whom he did predeſtinate, them he alſo called; and whom he a! 
ed, them he alſo juſtified ; and whom he juſtified, them he alſo gloriſ c Þ 
VIII. 29, 3% : | | ye” | : 


. I. Of the Decrees of Gov. 


nt purpoſe) * are ſuch as theſe: 1. To judge of the ſenſe of a 
aſſage by the deſign of the writer and the ſcope he propoſes to 
ſelf. 2. To conſider whether the paſſage explained in ſuch 
ſenſe has any or no connection with the preceding or following 
iſcourſe. 3. To compare one paſſage in ſcripture with ano- 
her, and from the compariſon obſerve what the right ſenſe is ; 


; apreeable to the analogy of faith, i. e. whether it be not con- 
ray, either in itſelf or in the conſequences that may be drawn 
om it, to the known attributes of God, or ſome article of faith 
{ablithed in other places of ſcripture. 5 5 


indicate God's righteouſneſs from any violation of the covenant 
eceiving the Gentiles that believed in Chriſt into the ſaid cove- 


ſeveral other places in that apoſtle's writings ſeem to denote} 
nd if in that famous paſſage before- mentioned the apoſtle's in- 


hey were to undergo for the name of Chriſt from the con- 


Wion, the protection an 
he concluſion immediately following the words runs, * If God 
e for us, who can be againſt us?) If, I ſay, the words may be 


or himſelf) then have we theſe weighty reaſons for embracin 
via. that the f contrary conſtruction bears hard upon the 


their faith and obedience, to eternal life; bears hard upon 


ch a condition (and that not occaſioned by their own fault) 
herein they are under a neceſſity of {inning ; bears hard upon 
e juſtice of God to determine eternally to puniſh ſinners for 
ber diſobedience to thoſe laws which they were never in a 
Ipacity to obey, and, inſtead of recommending to them his mer 

nd goodneſs, fills their minds with anxious thoughts of his 


rpetual terror. 
e anti-predeſtinarians have manifeſtly the advantage ſince, 


1 

2 Pin's Canon of Scripture. d Vid. Rom. xi. paſſim. e Rom. viii. 31. f Vid. 

. Sermons. g Inſtit. Lib. iii. Cap. 23. h Whitby concerning the De- 
age 96, where the ſeveral fathers are quoted. N 


4 4. To remark whether a paſſage explained in ſuch a ſenſe 


Ir then the deſign of St Paul in that chapter to the Romans 
as not to treat of the doctrine of predeſtination, but only to 


nade to Abraham in rejecting the Jews for their infidelity, and 
ant (as both the beginning and concluſion of that diſcourſe, and 
ent was not to lay down the ſcheme of mens final election, but 
nly to encourage believers under thoſe ſore afflictions which 
deration of their Dong under the appointment, the approba- 
retribution of Almighty God; (for ſo 


arly taken in this ſenſe (and herein every man is to be judge 


iſdom of God to predeſtinate men, without any conſideration 


e holineſs of God to leave the greateſt part of mankind in 


wel deſigns againſt them, and makes him the object of their ; 


4. AFTER the ſcriptures, our next inquiry is what the ſenſe The ſenſe | 
the antient fathers was concerning this queſtion: and herein - 
cording to the confeſſion even : of Calvin himſelf, all the firſt 
thers of the church do unanimouſly agree v that God hath left 
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it in the power of man to turn to vice or virtue, to believe * 
not believe, and to chuſe or refuſe faith and obedience that 

. . b 
our happineſs or miſery depends upon our own choice 


| „ th 
by virtue we may be God's, and by wickedneſs the devil 3 


Oil 
dren, and that every one gives occaſion to his Maker to 2 Ko 
him a veſſel of honour and diſhonour. Nay i Voſſius, if we voi?! 
believe hun, declares that all the fathers before St Auſtin's te en; 
were of opmion—that God predeſtinated men to life from 3 ake 
preſcience that they would live piouſly and perſevere unto Une 
end: and therefore Proſper, in his epiſtle to St Aulin, con, olic 
feſſes that even they who condemned Pelagius rejected 9 ctri 
Auftin's doctrine of an abtolute decree of Salvation as a mers 
novelty: © For, fays he, many of the ſervants of Chriſt in the 
city of Marſeilles think that what you ſay concerning the 
6 calling of the elect according to purpoſe is contrary to th 
* opinion of the fathers, and the ſenſe of the church: the 
© affirm obſtinately that the things you gather from St Paul 
“ epiſtle to the Romans were never 0 underſtood by au F 
«© eccleſiaſtical man.” And himſelf acknowledges that, having 
reviſed the opinions of thoſe that had wrote before of this mat Wes 
ter, he found almoſt all of them to be of one and the fame jug... 
ment, viz. that the purpoſe and predeſtination of God was 20 4 
cording to his preſcience, and that he therefore made ſome weer 
ſels of honour and others of diſhonour, becauſe he forefaw chi 
end of every one, and what would be their will and. actions um pol 
Eo the divine aſſiſtance. . TT 
The doc- 5. THE church of England, it muſt be confeſſed (aud ſong... 
3 of the regard ſhould: be paid to her authority) has founded i her at_hi ..; 
church. D i N whe 
dodle upon the doctrine of St Auſtin. She ſuppoſes man to Mori 
under a curſe and damnation. antecedently to predeſtinzta en 
which delivers him from it. She ſpeaks very advantageonf „, 
of the efficacy of grace, and makes it the principal agent in v 
ever belongs to our ſpiritual condition. = In her other tor 
cles ſhe imputes a great deal to original fin, making it del"... 
God's wrath and indignation, and thinks that the freedom on. 
man's will was ſo fadly impaired by. the fall that he cava... 
turn himſelf to God: but that wherein the main difficulty con, 
the queſtion, lies, viz, whether God's eternal purpoſe or tt co 
cree was made according to what he foreſaw his create)... 
would do, or purely upon an abſolute will, in order to ita 
own glory, ſhe no where pretends to; define, on purpoſe ( lis vit 
fome think) not to exclude any whoſe ſentiments may poll God 
vary in the expoſition of this matter from her communon. By 
To ſum up the whole evidence in one word. The Hergen 
ſtrants have choſe a better foundation for their opinion, 0 
in the purſuit of it, repreſented God in a more agrecable 1 
| | Mi 7 4 o Spar 
i Hiſt. Lib. v. k Vid. Page 881, Sec. 1 Vid. Article 17. m Article 0 ter. . 
4 id. Burnet on the Articles. | | n 
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» Calviniſts have ſtrong pretenſions to ſcripture, but perhaps bi 
ay be miſtaken in the interpretation of it. The Remonſtrants — 
zwe clearly the advantage as to the opinion of the antient } 
urch; but the Calvinitts, it muſt be acknowledged, have 5 i 
uch nearer conformity to the doctrines of our own, In fuch _ - 
biturſe points each man, I ſuppoſe, is left to his own perſua- = 
on; for no church, I am ſatisfied; has authority enough to 
ke men » believe and hold what is not agreeable to the doc- Wi! 
ne of the Old and New Leſtainent, and to what the ca- 4 
lic fathers and antient biſhops gathered from that very 

ctrine. | 8 5 


2 2 1 a ' 1 


CHAP. II. 
Of CR EAT TON in General. 


FT ER the decrees of God, we come now to confider Creation 
the viſible effects of them in the wonderful works of 8 
reation and providence. Creation, according to the proper conceive 
cceptation of the word, is the production of ſomething which, it impoMi- 
fore that production, had no exiſtence either in whole or in part, e. 

ther in its form or matter, but in reſpect of both was abſolutely 

othing, which, how difficult ſoever in our conceptions, is not 

upoſhble to Almighty God. We indeed, becauſe we are only 

quainted with the works of art and nature, cannot fo eaſily 

hagine how any thing can be efiected without materials: 

when we diſcourſe of the manner whereby God produced the 

orld, we are too apt to run into the inquiries of the Epicu- 

an in Tully, > Que molitio? Que ferramenta? Qui veces? 

ue machine ? Qui miniſiri tanti operis fuerunt? We look upon 

od only as an artificer that contrives the world firft into a 

lattorin, and then uſes inſtruments to erect it; and conſe- 

ently, we ſtill ſuppoſe the matter ready for him to work 

on. © We perceive that a carpenter cannot build a ſhip or a 

ouſe without pre-exiſtent materials, and thence we are apt 

conclude that God himſelf can do no more, becauſe we can- 

It conceive how he ſhould do it, or becauſe he muſt do it by 

ber methods than what we are acquainted with; 4 fo diffi- 

It a thing it is to abſtract our minds from the obſervations of 

* word, when they feek to apprehend the operations 

704 ! 3 | | | 

BUT now « what can be more irrational than from the The uorea- 
takneſs of the creature to infer the ſame imbecillity in the ſonableneſs 


«or, and to meaſure the arm of Almighty God from the conception 4! 


ger i 
. . a | ty 4 

"7pach Collect. Can. a Stillingfleet's Orig. Sacrz. b Tully, de Nat. | T1: 
Lib. J. c Nicholls's Conference, Vol. I. d Tully, de Nat. Deor. Lib. II. | pl 
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eminently centre in him who hath ordered all things in ne; 
deſign without hands to work, and materials to employ, j 
pounded of corporeal parts. „„ 

Ix is only, therefore, becauſe we are unacquainted with th 
power from the preſent order of the univerſe, and what ut 
but by the ſame rule, were we. equally ignorant of the md 
ordinary productions of nature, we ſhould be apt to conclud 
that they were equally impoſſible, and, for the illuſtration « 
tude. ** Suppoſe, ſays he, that a perſon of exquiſite natur; 
nin a deſolate iſland without ever ſeeing female of any ind 
e of underſtanding, ſhould inquire of the firſt man he ſpeak jon: 


„The other tells him that every man is bred in the won 
of one of the {ame kind with ourſelves, thus and thus formed 


« 
60 
3 
| cc 
« did we not eat, and drink, and breath at the mouth al 


cc 
BY ; 
breathing but for an hour, our life and motion are gone 
„ how then is it poſſible for any, though never ſo {mal} 


is ſo cloſe ſhut up, and in the middle of the body? If one 
e us ſhould ſwallow a little bird, it would preſently die as ſo 


and drinking we could not live; how then can a child col 


A Complete Body of Divinity, Part I 
finger of impotent man? Whatever implies an excellence; 
the artificer may be aſcribed - to him; but whatever denotes 
any infirmity muſt be ſeparated from the notion bf him, Th, 
wiſdom, contrivance, and pre- conception, that regularity wg 
beauty of operation which are required in an artiſt ng 
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ſure, and number, and weight; but if the moſt exquiſite it 
in the artificer's underſtanding be not ſufficient to execute hi 


will therefore no more follow that God in his productions! 
obliged to make uſe of pre. exiſtent matter than that he is cn 


primary productions of God, and take our ſpecimen of hi 


ſee others do before us, that we run into this miſconception 


this, f Maimonides has furniſhed us with an excellent ſimil 


< parts, whoſe mother dies, and whoſe father brings him u 


c or converſing with any man until he be grown up to yea 


* to how men are born, and how they come into the world 


that, while we are in the womb, we have a very litt apc 
© body, are there nouriſhed, and move and grow by litie a4. (« 


little until we come to ſuch a determinate bigneſs ; and tial 
«© then we come forth into the world, and grow on {till uni 
we come to the proportion we are now. of, Here tl 
young man preſently ſtops him, and inquiries when n 
% were thus little in the womb, and did live, move, and gros 


© noſtrils as we do now? If it be anſwered, no, he is inſtant 


ready to affirm the contrary, and begins to philoſoplile 
this manner, — Why, if one of us, ſays he, ſhould cc 


e live and move in the womb for ſo many months, ſeeing 


&« as it came into the ſtomach, how much more if it were | 
© the belly? If we ſhould be but a few days without eat 


: n 
k f Maimom more Neve, Lib. I. Cap. 19. 


* 


n. Of Creation in Ceneral. : | 273 | 
inue ſo many months without it? If it be replied that there 1 
's a paſſage open in the belly, at which the child receives bk 
its nouriſhment ; this he accounts as romantic as the o- 4 
ther: for if our bellies were ſo open, ſays he, we ſhould 
quickly be deſtroyed, and therefore he concludes s that it is 
impoſſible” mankind ſhonld. ever be born in this manner.“ 
4 for the ſame reaſon, as that excellent author infers, do 
me men argue againſt the production of the world out of 
thing, becauſe it croſſes their common conceptions, and 
ers not the courſe of things that nature has eſtabliſhed : | 
yer conſidering > that the creation of the world is a ſuper- | 1 
tural production antecedent to all the laws of nature, which, 14 f 
er the firſt production, were to be obſerved, but were impoſ- | 1 
le to be obſerved before. he ous nas rage 5 „ 
WE readily grant that the words creation and create do not creationin 
Foinally, and in their proper ſenſe, ſignify in any language * * | 
hatever the production of all things out of nothing, i. e. out of nos 

exiſtent matter. They denote indeed any kind of production 

formation; i ſometimes the making of one ſubſtance out of 

other; * ſometimes the reſtoring. a thing to its former perfec- 

n; and ſometimes the doing of a ſtrange and wonderful work: 

t, notwithſtanding this, = when we conſider that the Hebrew 

guage has no other word to ſignify a production out of nothing 

t barah, and that other places in ſcripture enforce that accep- 

ion; when we are called upon, in the words of = that zealous 
ther to her youngeſt ſon, to look upon the heaven and the 
rh, and all that is therein, and to conſider that God made 
m of things that were not; when by faith we underſtand, » as 
apoſtle argues, that the worlds were framed by the word of 
dd, ſo that things which are ſeen were not made of things which 
appear ; and, by the leaſt glance of thought, can perceive that 
thing can be co-eternal with God; that matter if it be uncre- 
d muſt be ſelf. exiſtent, immenſe, independent, and, in ſhort, 
very fame with God, and conſequently God muſt undergo 
the forms and changes of matter, be this and that thing, have 
and that quality, be hot and cold, moiſt and dry, be a man 
an horſe, a tree and a fiſh, or any thing elſe ; when we con- 
T this, I ſay, we cannot but perſuade ourſelves that creation i} 
t relates to the production of the world) muſt be underſtood | = 
a ſtrict and proper ſenſe , and, being agreed in the thing itſelf, ; 
Fre needs be no ſcruple in giving a new and heightening ſigni- | 4 
mon to the word, » eſpecially ſince it is plain from a paſſage | 
Galen, where he compares Moſes and Epicurus together, 
ol, I, 7 Mm 25 — that | 
Sillingfleet's Orig. Sacre. h Nicholls's Conference, Vol. I. i Gen. i. 21. | | U 
„h.! 7. Num. xvi. 30. m Stillingfleet, ibid. n 2 Mac. vii. 28. o Heb, | 1 q 
3 P Stillingfleet, ibid. q Galen de uſu Part. Lib. xi. where he 1ngenuouſly 1 
leſſes that the opinion of Moſes, which attributed the production of all 5 1 
out of no pre. exiſtent matter to God, was far more rational than tat 401 
Feeurus which aſſigned it to a mere caſual concourſe of atoms. 94 
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that they were equally impoſſible, and, for the illuſtration 
this, f Maimonides has furniſhed us with an excellent ſimil 
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any infirmity muſt be ſeparated from the notion bf him, Tha 


eminently centre in him who hath ordered all things in ne; 
ſure, and number, and weight; but if the moſt exquiſite ide 
in the artificer's underſtanding be not ſufficient to execute jj 


prunary productions of God, and take our ſpecimen of hj 
power from the preſent order of the univerſe, and what yy 
| ſee others do before us, that we run into this miſconception 


parts, whoſe mother dies, and whoſe father brings him 
*in a deſolate iſland without ever ſeeing female of any lin 


of underſtanding, ſhould inquire of the firſt man he ſpe 
cc 


„ The other tells him that every man is bred in the won 


e 
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finger of impotent man? Whatever implies an excellence 
the artificer may be aſcribed to him; but whatever eng 
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wiſdom, contrivance, and pre- conception, that regularity a0 
beauty of operation which are required in an artiſt ng 


deſign without hands to work, and materials to employ, | 
will therefore no more follow that God in his productions! 
obliged to make uſe of pre-exiſtent matter than that he is cn 
pounded of corporeal parts. 2 


I T is only, therefore, becauſe we are unacquainted with thi 


but by the ſame rule, were we. equally ignorant of the my 
ordinary productions of nature, we ſhould be apt to conclud 


tude. *©* Suppoſe, ſays he, that a perſon of exquiſite natur 


& or converſing with any man until he be grown up to year 


to how men are born, and how they come into the world 


ce of one of the ſame kind with ourſelves, thus and thus formed 


that, while we are in the womb, we have a very lit ap 
5 body, are there nouriſhed, and move and grow by little e, 


< little until we come to ſuch a determinate bigneſs ; and tli 
then we come forth into the world, and grow on ſtill uit 
«© we come to the proportion we are now. of, Here ti 
young man preſently ſtops him, and inquiries when v 
« were thus little in the womb, and did live, move, and gros 
% did we not eat, and drink, and breath at the mouth 3 
* noſtrils as we do now? If it be anſwered, no, he is inſtant 
ce ready to affirm the contrary, and begins to philoſophile 


this manner, —Why, if one of us, ſays he, ſhould call | r 
breathing but for an hour, our life and motion are gon: ſtr 
© how then is it poſſible for any, though never ſo {mal ren 
<« live and move in the womb for ſo many months, {ecing tion 
« is ſo cloſe ſhut up, and in the middle of the body? If on: Oi: G 
ce as ſhould ſwallow a little bird, it would preſently die as 100 OL 
c as it came into the ſtomach, how much more if it were dn 
© the belly? If we ſhould be but a few days without cl * 
« and drinking we could not live; how then can a a 105 
3 5 gs 01 

f Maimon, more Neve, Lib. I. Cap. 17. Kpicy 
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inue ſo many months without it? If it be replied that there 
is a paſſage open in the belly, at which the child receives 
its nouriſhment ; this he accounts as romantic -as the o- 
ther: for if our bellies were ſo open, ſays he, we ſhould 
quickly be deſtroyed, and therefore he concludes s that it is 
impoſſible” mankind ſhonld. ever be born in this manner.“ 
4 for the ſame reaſon, as that excellent author infers, do 
me men argue againſt the production of the world out of 
thing, becauſe it croſſes their common conceptions, and 
ſwers not the courſe of things that nature has eſtabliſhed : 
yer conſidering * that the creation of the world is a ſuper- — 
tural production antecedent to all the laws of nature, which, 1 
ter the firſt production, were to be obſerved, but were impoſ- | = 
le to be obſerved before. FFF of 
We readily grant that the words creation and create do not creation in | 4 
fginally, and in their proper ſenſe, ſignify in any language © Proper vn 
hatever the production of all things out of nothing, i. e. out of no | Fil 
exiſtent matter. They denote indeed any kind of production e if 
formation; i ſometimes the making of one ſubſtance out of 164 
other; * ſonietimes the reſtoring a thing to its former perfec- 1 
n; and! ſometimes the doing of a ſtrange and wonderful work: Wi. 
t, notwithſtanding this, = when we conſider that the Hebrew 

guage has no other word to ſignify a production out of nothing 
tbarah, and that other places in ſcripture enforce that accep- 

on; when we are called upon, in the words of = that zealous 
ther to her youngeſt ſon, to look upon the heaven and the 

rh, and all that is therein, and to conſider that God made 

m of things that were not; when by faith we underſtand, as 
apoſtle argues, that the worlds were framed by the word of 

dd, ſo that things which are ſeen were not made of things which 

appear ; and, by the leaſt glance of thought, can perceive that 

thing can be co-eternal with God; that matter if it be uncre- 

d muſt be ſelf.exiſtent, immenſe, independent, and, in ſhort, 
very ſame with God, and conſequently God muſt undergo 

the forms and changes of matter, be this and that thing, have 

and that quality, be hot and cold, moiſt and dry, be a man 

Lan horſe, a tree and a fiſh, or any thing elſe ; when we con- 

er this, I ſay, we cannot but perſuade ourſelves that creation 

it relates to the production of the world) muſt be underſtood 

a ſtrict and proper ſenſe, and, being agreed in the thing itſelf, 

re needs be no ſcruple in giving a new and heightening * 

mon to the word, » eſpecially ſince it is plain from a paſſage 
Galen, where he compares Moſes and E picurus together, 
1. e Mm that 11 
Nillngfleet's Orig. Sacræ. h Nicholls's Conference, Vol. I. i Gen. i. 21. | 4 it 
„ Rv. 1). 1 Num. xvi. 30. m Stillingfleet, ibid. n 2 Mac. vii. 28. o Heb, | 
J Stillingfleet, ibid. q Galen de uſu Part. Lib. xi. where he ingenuouſly bf 
elles that the opinion of Moſes, which attributed the production of all : 7 1 
$ Out of no pre- exiſtent matter to God, was far more rational than that 3 
Heurus which aſſigned it to a mexe caſual concourſe of atoms. 
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| becauſe, though the exiſtence of a thing in any one inſtant dh 
perfectly exclude all poſſibility of non-exiſtence for that inſt 


poſſibility of its being afterwards when God Almighty pleat 
We can hardly think it a repugnancy to reaſon that infii 


can make an inſect, it may as well produce a world out of ny 
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that not only Jews and Chriſtians, but even heathens them(g;, 
underſtood Moſes in this ſenſe. e 

WERE there indeed any impoſſibility in the thing, the muh 
tude of authorities would be no ſanction to this opinion: but wh, 
we call in the Almighty power of God to the work, nothing, 
conceive, can be ſaid to be impoſſible except it implies a plain c 
tradition, and what contradiction, I pray, can there be in this 
that God ſhould give exiſtence to that which had none before? f 
that is all we underſtand by creation. To be indeed, and ni 
to be at the ſame time, implies a contradiction; but to be, a 
not to be at divers times, does not; and the reaſon is obvig 


yet the not being of a thing in any inſtant does not exclude; 
power ſhould raiſe an inſect into being without any paſlive nt 


ter to work upon: and yet, if we can ſuppoſe that infinite pont 


thing ; * to ſay therefore that the power of God is infinite, 


vet that he cannot exert it, without a previous and paſſive pr it 
ciple to work upon, is to confound the ideas of finite and infni juali 
and really to diveſt him of that power which we would ape n t! 
at the ſame time to attribute to him. For, if any ſubſtance Wodie 
tually in being is of neceſſity pre-required to his operation, tht ey! 
is his power not infinite, but limited; foraſmuch as it depend od! 
as to the exerciſe of it, upon that ſubſtance. A pov an 
of creation therefore is implied in the very notion of a Dei IN 
and though we cannot perfectly conceive how this mighty v bre: 
is effected, yet in ourſelves we find ſomething that gives us a 
emblem of it, and fee enough in the world to convince us 0! pes « 
poſſibility of the thing. » The mind, we perceive, proche Lou 
thought, the fire heat, and the ſan light, which are all digg gue 
from the ſubſtances that produce them; and yet both thong it, 
light, and heat are real beings that properly exiſt though rorng_leen « 
out of no pre-exiſtent matter, and muſt therefore be produc put 
out of nothing, either by the immediate power of God contil gend. 
ally acting (which is moſt reaſonable) or by a ſubordinate po Th 
communicated to the creature along with his being. Noe. 
is it not as eaſy for the Deity to produce ſubſtance out of not oſta; 
by his Almighty power as it is for a creature to produce ® 
_ dents by his finite and limited one? And why ſhould not & yg 
Produce all things out of nothing at firſt as well as produce! latorc| 
_ accidents, modes, or appearances, every moment? The phil 2 a 0 
pher who from a lucky concourſe of atoms, or the more fe * 
lar diſpoſition of matter and motion, raiſes his hypotheſis, 1 MM 


r!Nicholls, ubi ſupra. s Stillingfleet, ubi ſupra, t Fiddes's Body of I 
nity, Vol. I. u Nicholls's Conference, Vol. 1. | 
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imaginary world to himſelf, and, by a kind of mental creation, 
bakes every thing riſe as he calls for it, move as he directs it, 
ad take up the place that he aſſigns it in the ſyſtem, And, if 
Je perceives in himſelf that he can do this, he ought in all mo- 


n deviſe means and inſtruments for executing it as well as he, 

4, after that is done, can by the word of his power ſtamp it into 
eing when he pleaſes: for why ſhould not God be as able to create 
world in reality as the philoſopher is to do it in imagination ? 


retius and others make when they endeavour to carry it far- 
her than the intention of the firſt atomiſts, viz. to the diſproving 
r a divine creation of any thing out of nothing, and conſequently 
he denial of a Deity. = The antients applied it only to natural 
roductions, and made the ſenſe of it to be, that whatever was 


wſe of its exiſtence, and a cauſe of ſuſficient power and perfec- 


f it afterwards to decry the doctrine of ſubſtantial forms and 
ualities (which Ariſtotle and his followers maintained) by aſſert- 


odies depended upon the figure and motion of their parts; but 


od ſtarted up) to the primary production of things, nor meant it 
an argument againſt the divine power of creating the world. 


upreme Being to conceive of him that he is omnipotent ; and 
is very reaſonable for us to believe that our finite underſtand- 


it, and we find ſomething ſimilar in ourſelves that makes it 
em credible, we ought to acquieſce in this perſuaſion, without 


—_--- 5 | „ 

Tarts is what we call a proper creation: and in this manner 
e may ſuppoſe that the chaos, or firſt matter, all immaterial 
Wſtances, and ſimple or elementary bodies were produced. But 


x Cudworth's Intel. Syſtem. y Nullam rem ex nihilo gigni Divinitus un- 
tam, Luc. 2 Nicholls's Conference. a Empedocles's Verſes, quoted by 
aterch and Ariſtotle, are the moſt antient piece in Grecian philoſophy where 


y of matter ſtill abiding in the world, and that it is not produced in the ge- 


vl. ] 
N-þp197, &c. | 
Children in knowledge! vainly to ſuppoſe 
That all that's born from nothing has aroſe: 
Or when, in death, the ſcatter'd parts do fly, 
To think that ought does into nothing die. 
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(ty to acknowledge that God can form a deſign as well as he, 


Iris a wrong application therefore * of that famous axiom Fx nibilo 


0 *J » 7 : 11 fit, h 
) much talked of · among the antients, ex nihilo nil fit, that Lu- 1 dle 1 


rought into being, which did not exiſt before, muſt have ſome 


jon to produce it. The Corpuſcular philoſophers made uſe 


pg that theſe forms were nothing, and that all alteration in 


ey no where extended it (till ſuch as denied the exiſtence of a 
Ix a word, it is one of the natural notions belonging to the 


gs cannot comprehend the utmoſt extent of omnipotence. ' 
[tough therefore the making of ſomething out of nothing does 
gue an inconceivable power, yet ſince there is no contradiction 


llputing the power of God, which we certainly cannot compre- 


Creation in 
an impro- 


per ſenſe. 


beſides 


5 2x10 is urged: And yet he only makes uſe of it to prove the tame quan- 


eration of things, nor deitroyed in their corruption. Nicholls's Conference, 
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e“ ſucceſſion of men and other creatures » without any ff 


oe reaſons, together with the teſtimony of many antient plil 


rue riſe of TH Is is what we call the Ariſtotelian hypotheſis: and t 
he Ariſto· obſerve a little how it came to be introduced (after the wor 


telian hy- 


theſis. 


finding out of truth (as one expreſſes it) as the fighting of tu 


ſenſe might be called the cauſe of the world, yet they withal aſſerted that 


ceive the form and impreſſion put upon it that it may in a m 


of natural philoſophy among the Grecians (who made God ti 
eldeſt of beings, becauſe unbegotten, the world the moſt beat 
_ tiful, becauſe God's workmanſhip, and the water the only 


ſome fire, for the principle of the world's production; whic 
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beſides this there is another kind of creation which is commonk Le 
called improper, becauſe it is the production of things out of u 


i : ere. 
pre- exiſtent matter; but out of ſuch matter as is fo unit to je. 


IN 
orld 


ner be looked upon as no matter at all, and its aſſumption of H! 


form be called a creation, but ſtill an improper one, becauſe i ind v 
had a medium. And in this manner we conceive that the fer 
ral ſpecies of corporeal beings which furniſh and adorn the wort 
with ſo much luitre and variety were compoſed, as we {hall hut 

occaſion to ſhew when we come to relate, with Moſes, how, 4 


j nvic 
er ( 


innin 
ways 
pinio 


the call and command of God, every thing aroſe from the pring 

SECT. I. 
The ARISTOTELIAN Hypotheſis rejected, 
UT if the world be eternal, ſays the Ariſtotelian pr 
ſently, what becomes of the creation then? If thing 


have all along continued in the ſame condition they are 
«« preſent, and from all eternity there has been a continue 


<«« cauſe of their being, what a piteous figure does the Jeni 
6 hiſtorian make with ſo groſs a miſtake at his firſt ſetting out 
« And yet, that the world is eternal we have ſeveral god 


% ſophers, to convince us.” _ 


for many ages had been in poſſeſſion of a contrary opinion) v 
are to conſider that after the death of Thales the firſt founde 


terial from whence it was created) that, after his death, If 
4 his ſucceſſors began to differ with one another, and every 0 
making it his glory to contradict his maſter, ſome ſet up al, i 


occaſioned a multiplicity of ſects preſently, and turned that pul 
loſophy, which at firſt went much upon the original tradition ( 
the world, into diſputes and altercations tending as much tot 


b Though the philoſophers we now ſpeak of did aſſert a Deity, which in for 


world was co-equal with God himſelf; and ſo, though there might el 
priority in the order of cauſes between them, yet there was none in ol er 


time and duration: as we ſee the light though it flows from the ſun, yet te 


is never without light. Stillingfleet's Orig. Sacr#, page 275. ( Dies. L 


Vit. Thal. d Stillingfleet's Orig. Sacre, 
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ks on a dung-hill does to the finding out of the jewel that lies 
1 this degeneracy of philoſophy aroſe the opinion of the 
oeld's eternity. For the certain tradition of the world bein 
w loſt in a crowd of philoſophers affecting to amuſe all man- 
d with novel notions, and ſpruce theories, inſomuch that no 
mvictive proof or evidence could be given that things were 
er otherwiſe than they are now; it was thought at laſt the 
of defenſible tenet to aſſert that the world never had a be- 
inning, nor would have an end, but that it always did, and 
ways would continue in the ſame condition it was in. This 
pinion, though Ariſtotle ſeems to make himſelf the author of 
was firſt broached by © Ocellus Lucanus, to whom the Sta- 
rite has not been a little beholden, though he wanted the in- 
tenuity to acknowledge it. 5 „ 
THE only argument however of any weight that the admi- 
rs of this hypotheſis have to truſt to is taken from the nature 
d attributes of God. It was a worthy ſaying that of * Plato, 


ut the goodneſs of God was the cauſe of the production of the 


old; but from this ſaying ſome modern Platoniſts have in- 
rred the neceſſity of the world's eternity : For, if God be 
always good, fay they, he muſt always have an object to ex- 
erciſe his goodneſs upon, as the ſun diſperſes his light as 
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ſoon as he is himſelf.” = Were God indeed of the nature An argu- 


the Sun, it would be ſo with him; but there is this vaſt 


ment for 
the world's 


ference between them, that, though God be eſſentially and eternity 
ceſſarily good, yet the communications of his goodneſs are the avſvered. 


fects of his will, and not merely of his nature. "Though there. 


re it be proper to aſſert ſo much goodneſs in God as none can be 
agined greater, and from the communication of his goodneſs 
alert that the world had its being; yet it muſt be acknow- 


ted that God is an agent infinitely wiſe and free, who could 
ave refrained from making the world, or could have made it 
herwiſe ; and therefore thoſe that make the expreſſions of the 
ine bounty neceſſary in order to ſettle the world's eternity, 
(that he might always have an object whereon to exerciſe 
 poodneſs, take as much from his ſelf-ſufficiency as they would 
em to flatter his goodneſs. For God cannot be himſelf with- 


his goodneſs ; and therefore if his goodneſs cannot be with. 
ſome creature to ſhew and diſplay itſelf upon, God cannot 


perfect or happy without his creatures, becauſe theſe are 
relary iſſues of his goodneſs, and conſequently the being of the 


creature 


e This Ocellus Lucanus js the only author of any great antiquity that theſe 
fiſts have to boaſt of; and yet he lived not long before Plato, and wrote 
Mt the year of the world 3582, which is eleven hundred years later than 
ales, and almoſt forty years later than the lateſt of the prophets: beſides the 
nifeſt ſuſpicion that his Book Of the Nature of the Univerſe, ſo much talked 
„as of a mueh later date, and perhaps the compoſition of ſome Ariſtotelian 
dolopner, not much older than Simplicius or Philoponus. f Plato's Limæus. 
uingfleet's Orig. Sacre, 
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creature becomes neceſſary to the being of God, which we ww 


higheſt derogation imaginable from the abſolute perfection a 1 
the Divine Nature. ; | bon 
ITI Is being premiſed, we come now to conſider the gran En 

_ queſtion, whether the world was created and had a begin in 
not? And becauſe this is a queſtion concerning an antient mite © tit 
of fact which can only be decided either by teſtimonies, or H th 
pProbabilities of reaſon, let us in the firſt place fee how far tei h 
mony, I mean human teſtimony (for we ſhall hardly be alloye W 


to make uſe of divine in this caſe) makes for the world's creation to 


wade „ Tu Ar there was a general tradition concerning the een 
Creation ginning of the world, and its creation by the power of God, vilikho 
proved Þave the concurring teſtimony of the moſt antient nations, i N f N 
from teſti- Eyptians, Chaldeans, and * Phenicians, from whom the n 
"om cians derived :heir learning; as well as the teſtimony of the uch 


barbarous nations, the Indians who believed that the world di -orlc 


begin, and would have an end, and the people of Peru, lar. 
upon the firſt diſcovery of America, were found to worſhip ih 
chief God under the name or title of The Maker of the uri ite 
THAT this was not a blind tradition, but the juſt reſut Melef 
reaſon and mgniry, we have the joint opinions of the molt M ifer 


Or ir 
FINN 
omp 
very 


tient philoſophers that were heads and leaders of ſects, fuch 
Thales, Anaxagoras, Pythagoras, &c. and the profeſſion of t 
molt eminent writers that ſucceeded them, ſuch as Socrate 
Plato, Tully, Seneca, &c. to convince us. - Particularly ( 
Thales; Tully tells us that he was the firſt of all the pail 
ſophers who inquired into theſe matters, and that, according 
him, water was the beginning of all things, out of which © 
faſhioned the world: of the Brachmans, a chief ſec of philol 
phers among the Indians, » Strabo informs us that they were. 
the ſame ſentiments with the Grecians, that the world was mat 
of water; and in this they agreed with the ſ{cripture-account 
for Moſes tells us that the Spirit of God moved upon the ta 
of the waters, which » St Peter expreſſes thus, that by UW 
word of God the heavens and the earth (for ſo the Here 
call the world) were of old ex hu datos huſuneſtooſa, made or cd 
ſtituted of water, not ſtanding out of the water as our tran 
tion renders it. Nay, even à Ariſtotle himſelf, who was t 
_ great aſſertor of the eternity of the world, gives us this accolt 
why the gods were antiently repreſented by the heathens 
ſwearing by the river Styx, becauſe water was ſuppoſed to! 
the principle of all things; and in the book * de _ - ; 
RS . | BE :nowledg 


u Tillotfon's Sermons, Vel. I. 5 Wilkins of the Principles of NeturalM 
gion. It appears from Diogenes Laertius, that the Egyptians did colt 
believe that the world had a beginning, and was corruptible; that it w? is 
rica}, and the ftars of the nature of fire, and that the ſonl was of an we 
nature, &c. Stillingfleet's Orig. Sacrz k Grot. de Veritate Chr. Rel. 4 
1 Strab. Geog. Lib. xv. m Acoſta's Hiſt, n De natura Deorum, [19s 
0 Geogr, Lib. xv. p 2 Pet. iti. 3. q Metaph. Lib. i. Cap. 3. r Cap: + 
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non ledges it to have been an antient ſaying, and general tra- 
00 among men, that all things are of God, and were made by 
im: and therefore we may conclude this article with the teſti- 
rony of Maximus Tyrius to the ſame purpoſe. * However 
; men differ in other points, ſays he, yet they are all agreed 
in this principle that there is one God, King and Father of all 
c things, &c. This the Greeks ſay; this the Barbarians ; this 
{ thoſe that live upon the CONTINENT, and thoſe that dwell 
hy the ſea ; the wiſe and the unwiſe.“ 


WE have likewiſe an hiſtory * that has generally been own- 


to be the moſt antient book in the world, and has always 


een eſteemed of great authority, even amongſt thoſe heathens 


rho do not believe its divine inſpirations, I mean the hiſtory 


F Moſes, to which no man of learning will deny, at leaſt, the 
rdinary credit of other antient writings. Now Moſes gives us 


hoch a plain, eaſy and unaffected account of the original of the 
orld, and the moſt remarkable paſſages of the firſt ages (parti- 
ularly of the plantation of the earth by the diſperſion of Noah's 
anily) ſo agreeable to the moſt antient remains of heathen 
writers as muſt needs recommend it to every impartial man's 
lief, They indeed, » in their computation of antient times, 


fer very much from the account of Moles : the Chaldeans, 


or inſtance, reckoned forty-three thouſand years from the be- 
ning of the world to the time of Alexander; but this way of 


omputation is acknowledged by Diodorus Siculus, and Plutarch 
very credible perſons, and great ſearchers into antieiit books) to 
e meant of lunar years or months, which, being reduced to ſolar 


years, will fall out to be much about the ſame time aſſigned by 


Moles for the creation. | 


Tubs it appears that, as far as teſtimony is an argument in 
lis cafe, we have the tradition of all nations, both civilized and 
abarous, the general opinion of the moſt antient philoſophers, 


and the common conſent of the moſt conſiderable writers to con- 
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ince is that the world had: a beginning from God. Let us now II. From 
a the next place ſee what are the arguments that reaſon offers <3 | 


confirmation of this point. 


Tux creation, we know, is a prodigious collection of an infi- From the 


ke number of things all different, and without any eſſential con- 


nection |, 


| Diſſert. I. t Wilkins's Nat. Rel. u When Alexander entered Egypt with 
n victortous army, the prieſts, who pretended to have an exact chronology of 


TY . 4 — » 
der nations as well as their own for ſome myriads of years, preſented him 


ih an account of the Perſian empire which he gained by conqueſt, and the 
edonian which he received by birth, of each 8000 years: whereas nothing 
en be more certain than that the Perſian empire, whether we ſuppoſe it to be- 
dum Cyrus or in Medus, was not then 300 years old, and the Macedonian 


ach began in Coranus not 500. They therefore who made ſo large addi- 


"05 to advance the antiquity of other nations may very well, without any 


each of charity, be ſuſpected to have extended their account much higher 


tic honour of their own country. Pearſon on the Creed. Xx M. Martin's 


Acourle of Nat. Rel. 
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nection of the exiſtence of one with the exiſtence of another 
The heavens can exiſt without the ſtars, and every ſtar exiſt; * 
dependent on any other; the air might be without the heavens, 
without the ſtars, without the firmament, without the earth, ng 
without the ſea. The exiſtence of the earth does not depen 
on that of the air, nor the exiſtence of the ſea upon that of the 
earth, the air, or the ſtars. Nay, one part of the earth may 
exiſt without another part, and every thing to the ſmalleſt atom 
has its proper exiſtence independent on that of the reſt of the 
world. To prove then that the world has exiſted from all eter. 
nity as it is now, we mult ſay that it had its exiſtence from i. 
ſelf; and (ſince it never was made) that it could not receive; 
| from any other. Now, as it cannot have its exiſtence in itſelf 
"2h without having it in all its parts, even to the moſt minute aton 
| we muſt own that there are as many ſelf-exiſtent and eterna 
| beings as there are not only viſible parts, but even atoms in 
the univerſe; and ſo, by aſſerting the world's eternity, we plunge 
ourſelves, the very firſt ſtep we take, into a gulf of abſurdites 
which we cannot get out of without acknowledging that the 


| hap 
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Vorld, in its whole as well as its parts, has had a beginning. 
From their BUT farther ; „ it is natural to the mind of man to conſider 41 
compoſi- any compounded thing as having been once more ſimple, ve. He 
_— ther the compoſition be a mixture of many ingredients (as not... 

_ terreſtrial bodies are) or whether it be organical, but elpecilly « 

If it be organical : for a thing that conſiſts of a multitude of piece 

aptly compacted we cannot but conceive that it had thoſe pieces bt 

at one time or other put together. It were hard to conceive une 


an eternal watch whoſe pieces were never ſeparate, nor in any 
other form than a watch; or an eterrgl houſe whoſe materils 
were never aſunder, but always in the ſhape of an houſe; au 
much harder is it then to conceive an eternal world which !s 
made up of more ingredients, and more various ſubſtances, the] 
living part of it eſpecially, having much more variety of part, 
and multifarious conſtruction than any houſe, or any artificial 
thing. So that by nature and neceſſity we ſeem to be led 3s 
much to conceive this great machine of the world to have been 
once in a ſtate of greater ſimplicity than it is now as to concelve 
a watch, an houſe, or any other ſtructure, to have been once 1 

3 its firſt and ſimple materials FE 
Their cor- [IT is natural for us to conceive farther that whatever we ſee 
rupublty- finite, and liable to corruption (as the ſeveral parts of the world 
| | we are acquainted with ſeem to be) = cannot have exiſted from 
* all eternity: for whatever is finite, and tending to its end, bade 
_ 3 5 beginning; 


one 


.- vy QBurnet's Theory of the Earth. 2 This Lucretius urges as a cone 

| proof that the world was not eternal : 

5 Quare etiam nativa neceſſe eſt confiteare | 
Hæc eadem; neque enim, mortali corpore que ſunt 
Ex infinito jam tempore adhuc potuiſſent | 

Immenſi yalidas ævi contemnere vires. 
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beginning; whatever is corruptible had its nature limited by 
te hand that made it, and what is not immortal was not eternal. 


then we caſt our eyes upon the ſurface of the earth, there we The earth's 
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weet with hills, mountains, and promontories, none of which ſurface. 


ould have been viſible and extant at this day, if the world had 
deen from eternity; for then, millions of ages ago, they muſt 
dave ſunk down into the valleys, and been loſt in the bottom of 
the ſea, That the mountains and higher parts of the earth are 
ontinually ſinking, being blown and waſhed away by the winds 
2nd rains without, and waſted within by ſtreams and currents in 
heir veins and crannies; and that the ſtrong and rocky parts of 
t are ſometimes weakened by ſubterraneous fires, or torn and 
umbled down by ſtorms and earthquakes, and ſo buried in the 
arerns that are under them; this is obvious to common obſer- 
Nation. If then the world had been eternal, long ago muſt the 
gheſt eminences have been brought to a level, and laid under 
ater, For whatever moulders, or 1s waſhed away from them, 


carried down into the lower grounds, and into the ſea, never 
to be brought back again by any circulation; fo that, while the 


igher parts are continually waſting, and the lower continually 
raining, the ſubſiding earth will in proceſs of time not only make 
an equality, but even choak up the very channels of the ſea; 


and, raiſing the waters every where upon the ſurface of the earth, 
urn that into one confuſed ocean, or at leaſt a noiſome and un- 
nhabitable marſh, I do not ſay that this would be effected in 


en thouſand years time; but take twenty if you pleaſe, take an 
pundred thouſand, take a million, it 1s all one ; for you take the 
ne as eaſily as the other from eternity: nor is it of any moment 
bow little you ſuppoſe the mountains to decreaſe ; it is but takin 


bore time, and the ſame effect till follows. For ſuppoſe them 


0 waſte but as much as a grain of muſtard-ſeed every day, yet 


hat is nothing to eternity) in ſome thouſands of ages there 
Inult be an end of them. The air alone, and little drops of rain, 
ave defaced the ſtrongeſt and proudeſt monuments of the Greeks 
amd Romans; and allow them but time enough, and they will 
f themſelves beat down the rocks into the ſea, and the hills into 


the valleys : but then, if we take in the above-mentioned cauſes 
lat work with more violence, we both ſhorten the time, and 
make the effect more ſure. F555 


Ir we look into the bowels of the earth, we there meet with Its petre · 


ſones, and other hard ſubſtances, which, if the world were eter- faction. 


nal, would long ago have overſpread the ſurface of the earth, 
admade it uncultivable. * That ſtones do grow is granted by all; 
end philoſophers have made it clear that the way of their aug- 


mentation is by the concretion of ſaline particles, which, according 
[0 their contexture with more or leſs terrene matter, make them 
iher fine as adamants, or coarſe as pebbles and free-ſtone. By 


Fol., I. . | Nn 


experience 
a Nichells's Conference, and Burnet's Theory. 
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the frettings of the nitrous air, are not in the leaſt decay 
J 


thereſore I am apt to believe that his infinite power made it i 


Its inhabi- 
tants, and 


late culti- 


vation. 
| wiſe perceive that the world inſtead of being eternal is but a ven 


and Heſiod, it plainly appears, that, in the early ages of the 


country to another, which could not have been done if tis 


— — 
— 
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experience likewiſe we find that theſe concretions are ſo firange 
durable that hardly any time is able to diſſipate and diſohe 
them; for the marbles, in the great pyramid of Egypt, that le 
inwards, and are not expoſed to the waſhings of the rain, ind 


though they have ſtood there ſo many thouſand years. Non 
if ſtones do continually increaſe without any ſenſible decay; upon 
ſuppoſition that the world has continued from eternity, it wou 
by this time have been turned into one maſly rock by this eter; 
nal petrefaction, and the huſbandman been forced to uſe mattods 
inſtead of ploughs for its cultivation. As yet. indeed, I do ng 
{ay that this increaſe of ſaxeous matter is any great inconveniency 
to the earth, and therefore I reckon it an argument of its xe 
creation; nor can I think it any imperfection in this great work 
of the Deity which is well enough contrived for a worlds 
ſome thouſand years duration, but not of an eternal one: ad 


this wiſe, to give us a phyſical proof of its daily decay, and ten. 
dency to a diſſolution ; and that his infinite wiſdom thinks not 
proper to amend theſe decays in the ſame manner as we, when 
we have but a ſhort time in an houſe or eſtate, take not muc 
care to repair it, if it will but continue for our time. 
Ix we conſider the ſeveral countries of the earth, their late 
diſcovery and want of cultivation, the manner of their being 
peopled, and the gradual increaſe of their inhabitants, we ſhalllikes 


novel exiſtence. » From writers of ſo late a date as Home A 


nall 
el 
tls 
ave 
Ver 
biker 
nu 


world, mankind led generally a ſort of paſtoral life, and often 
times changed their abode from one country, or one part of the 


world had been populous ; for then each parcel of land woult 
have had a proper poſſeſſor who would not have given up hi 
right to any new comers. But, in thoſe days, countries had 
ſo thin a ſtock of inhabitants that there was land ſufficient, nd 
only for ſingle perſons, but alſo for vaſt colonies of men, which 
before it was occupied by them, lay for any body that woul 
take it. Nothing is more famous in antient hiſtory than theſt 
tranſinigrations of inhabitants from one country to another 
nothing more notorious than their leaving the land unculti 
vated, and immenſurable deſerts behind them; nothing mut 
certain than their ignorance how other nations lived, and ver) 
late diſcoveries of diſtant countries ; all which can be imputed 
not ſo much to a want of genius as the want of men and pre 
per inſtruments which time had not yet produced. In the 
writings of thoſe who have ſearched into antiquity, we . 


Eule 


b Vid. Nicholls's Conference. Wilkins's Nat. Rel. Pearſon on the Crecch 3 
Burnet's Theory. 
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ſays Tertullian, ““ that mankind has by little and little in- 


were called whoſe original was not known) went to in— 


wards, being become more numerous, they ſpread themſelves 
by colonies into other places.—Thus did the world from day 
to day become more inhabited, and more cultivated :—that. 
© which aforetime had been frightful deſerts was changed into 


culture, and ſavage beaſts to flocks of theep ; rocks have 
been levelled ; marſhes drained ; and, in proceſs of time, 
« towns have been built, ſurpaſſing in number the cottages 
© and rural huts that were before.? 

Ir is not yet two thouſand years ſince the iſland we live 


ent to be inhabited: it is not a great deal more than two 
andred years ſince one half of the globe that we now know, 
and ſail ſo often to, lay undiſcovered ; and it is not unlikely that 
very conſiderable part of it is yet unknown: but now, had 
he earth been from everlaſting, every corner of it had been 
ound out, every waſte cultivated, every foreſt made plain; 
r the inhabitants of it would have ſwarmed, and been more 
umerous than the ſand on the ſea-ſhore many ages ago ; where- 
we find that it is not yet ſufficiently ſtocked, and, notwith- 


—_ 1-” & 


et for many millions more. 
ntient times; nay, if we peruſe the fictions of the poets, w 
ered opinion of the time of the world's beginning. Now 


tis very wonderful that, if the world was eternal, we ſhould 


fer us nothing of this kind until the time of Herodotus and 
lucydides ; and Egypt, the ſchool of Greece not long be- 


end ſome myſtical Hieroglyphics. «© Had the race of men 
been from everlaſting, or even as old as the Chaldeans and 
Lyyptians make it, how ſhould it come to paſs that the inven- 


e Tertull. ds Aonims. d Vid. Pearſon on the Creed. Tillotſon's Sermons, 


ol. J. Nicholls's Conference, and Wilkins's Nat. Rel. e This argument to 
ri de is the ſtronger, becauſe it comes from Epicurus who can be thought no 
4 Warer ok any religion, as his ſenſe is delivered by Lucretius : 

Preterea, ſi nulla fuit Genitalis Origo | 
Terrai & cœli, ſemperque #terna fuere : 

6 Cur, ſupra bellum Thebanum, & funera Trojæ, 

id Non alias alii quoque Res cecinere Poetæ? 


7 tot Facta virum toties cecidere? neque uſquam 


uus dubitet, quin Mundus recens ac novus ſit, cum Hiſtoria Græca bis 
ae aͤnnorum Hiſtoriam vix contineat! Macrob. Saturnal. Lib. l, 


; creaſed and multiplied ; that the Aborigines (thus the men | 


habit, ſome one country, and ſome another ;—that after- 


fruitful and delicious countries; foreſts gave way to agri- 


n was found out by people of no great diſtance in the conti- 


tmding the daily increaſe of its inhabitants, there is room {till 


Ir we look again into the records that give an account of The late- 
| neſs of hi- 

| | ? E tory 

tall find not the leaſt footſtep of any thing exceeding the re- 


awe no hiſtory of above three thouſand years ſtanding ; nay, 
ren that Greece itſelf, in ſo many myriads of ages, ſhould 


n " 
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ure, ſhould know nothing but a little romantic chronology, 


tion 


ternis Famæ monumentis inſita florent? Lucret. Lib. v. 
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tion of poetry ſhould find no actions worthy its heroic yer, 


this time? Or, had mankind no way, till of late, to record wy 


more difficult than this ſhould be happily hit on, and ſucceſs 
fully purſued, is no wonderful thing at all. 7 
ol arts and TIF we look into arts and ſciences, whether ſuch as be uſe. w t 
ſciences. ful or ornamental to human life, we ſhall find their inventio 0 b 
aan origin too late to give any ſanction to the world's eternity, 
How imperfe& was the geography of the antients ! How in atch 


They knew not the uſe of the load-ſtone, it is true, nor had 
they e the mariner's needle ; but then this is the wondel 


Vol. I. g The diſcovery of the Magnet, and conſequently of the Mariner 
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before the Trojan or Theban war, or the famed adventure of 
the Argonauts? For whatſoever the muſes (thoſe daughter; of 
memory) rehearſed before thoſe times is nothing elſe but the r ſu 
creation of the world, and the nativity of their gods, Were: e 
there from all eternity no memorable actions done till abou 


propagate them to poſterity ? It is much that, if men ws 


from eternity, they ſhould not in all that long duration find en 


the way of writing. Writing, it muſt be owned, is no ry or. 
invention: it is the repreſentation of an image, or the picyreMihull 
of another repreſentative (for as Letters are the repreſenta. 


tion of words, ſo words are the repreſentation of thoughts uml 
and therefore it required no ſmall penetration to deviſe a meta ide 
of doing this; but then, that among ſo many millions of He. 
genious men, in ſo many millions of ages, an invention ere e n 


perfect their knowledge of the earth! How imperfect their na 00 
vigation ! Can we imagine, if there had been men from ever d 
laſting, a fea as now, and all materials for ſhipping as much He 
we have, that men could have been ſo ignorant both of o. 


land and ſea, as it is manifeſt they were until theſe later ages ne 


They had very different fancies concerning the figure of Het { 
earth. They knew no land beyond the continent, and that but 
imperfectly too, for the Torrid Zone they thought nninhab 
table; and yet they were men that had the ſame wit and pa fu 


| ſions, the ſame motives and incitements that we have. Ho A 
then is it poſſible that neither the ambition of princes, no nec 


hopes of gain in private perſons ; neither the deſire of knov at v 
ledge, nor the glory of diſcoveries, nor any other paſlion ente 


_ conſideration, could ever move them in that endleſs time to ei. 
their fortunes upon the ſea, and know ſomething more of er 


world they inhabited? They were generally ſtupid, it may iſ fu 
thought; yet, in the courſe of infinite generations, it is ſtrang . 


that there ſhould be no great geniuſes, no perſons of extra" m 


dinary parts and reſolution to attempt things above the relt 


| thal 
f Vid. Burnet's Theory. ' Wilkins's Nat. Rel. and Nicholls's Conferenct f Pro 
Needle, ſome attribute to Flavio Amalphi (whom others call John Goia 0 


malphi) an Arabian, in the year of our Lord 1360. Others aſcribe it to * 
Chineſe, who diſcovered it to Paulus Venetus; while others make it a5 41? ws N 
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ric *cill t'other day, as it were, if the world had {tood 
\n eternity: J ſay this, or any other practical invention; 
- ſuch things when they are once found out and known are 
t eaſily lolt again, becauſe they are of daily uſe. 

To bring the matter home; Seneca tells that the beginning 
arts and ſciences was not above a thouſand years before the 


dent that there are ſcarce any whoſe firſt inventor is not 
corded in ſtory. How could the world then, or at leaſt how 
md Greece be from all eternity without the common 
ls of carpentry, the ſaw, the augre, the plane, and the 


id mankind for ever live upon roots, and herbs, and acorns, 
Ceres, or (which is all one) the Egyptian Iſis found out 
e method of ſowing wheat and barley? How could they be 


Bacchus ſhewed them to the world? Could no one know 
to cut and poliſh ſtone, till Cadmus taught the way? And 
o be ſhort in our inſtances) how came the art of dialling to 
> {0 lately found out, to mention nothing of clocks and 
aches, of the invention of guns, and other military engines, 
coining, and the like? The Romans had not ſo much as a 
m. dial till the ſecond punic war; and when they had one 


done for above an hundred years, as Pliny tells us, though 
never went right all the while. Now it is not imaginable 
at ſo ſagacious, ſo buſy a creature as mankind is, could all of 
em have lived an infinity of ages deſtitute of thele arts, ſo 
rantageous to the benefit of human life, without ſome ſuc- 
is] attempts to ſupply their wants by them. : 

AND if they were ſo tardy in the invention of practical arts, 
neceſſary and beneficial to human life, it is the leſs wonder 
at we find ſo ſmall advances made in all natural and experi- 
jental philoſophy, in aſtronomy, chymiſtry, and other the- 
tical ſciences. How little has been diſcovered, till of late, 
ther of our own bodies, or of the body of the earth, and of 
e functions or motions of nature in either! What more obvi- 
, would one think, than the circulation of the blood? What 


e ſea? than the nature of metals and minerals? and yet theſe 
e 1 185 are 


e David: but Gaſſendi (Animad. page 364) is of opinion that it was found 
by a French man, about the year MCC, ſince it is mentioned by one Guy o- 
P Calſendi alſo adds that it was moſt probably a French invention, becauſe 
"orti-point is by all nations marked in their compaſſes by a Flower-de- 
u luch is the arms of France. Wotton's antient and modern learning, 


155 Nat. Rel 


it neither that invention or any other ſhould be brought 


2 he lived in; and indeed the original of them is ſo very 


umb-line, till Dedalus had the happmeſs to invent them? . 


rangers to ſuch eaſy inventions as thoſe of wine and honey, 


ey placed it in the » Forum, and were forced to make uſe of 


mn more excite our curioſity than the flowing and ebbing of 


* Povineus, a French poet of that time who calls the compaſs Marineta : to 


d Hale's Orig. of Mankind, h Pliny's Nat. Hiſt. Lib. vii. Cap. 60, i Wil- 
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are either yet unknown, or * were at leaſt unknown bef 
this laſt age which has made greater progreſs in Aiſquiſiti 
of this nature than all ages put together: nor doe; 


whole maſs of knowledge in this earth ſeem to be ſo gn 
but that a few ages more, with ſome happy geniuſes in the 


may bring to light all that we are capable to underſtang 


this ſtate of mortality. 


I M1GHT farther proceed and ſhew the novelty of the vol 
original ! from the firſt foundation of kingdoms and enpin 
from the firſt inſtitution of religious worſhip among the heathe 


the plantation of particular countries and iſlands, the hiltory 
families, and the account of our own ſucceſſions, which = yy 


a moderate computation are not yet an hundred and thirty. 


generations from Adam: but I have been long enough in 
argument, and indeed have dwelt the rather upon it bec; 


the contrary hypotheſis has been of late made the retreat 


ſuch as diſlike the Being of a God; and is thought a fort mc 
tenable than that giddy and fantaſtical one which we come ng 
to conſider, ” : 


SECT. I. 


The Ericu REAN Hypotheſis expoſed. 


"9M [ H E opinion of the Epicurean in ſubſtance is thi 


+ 


= They ſuppoſe the matter of which the world is « 
c ſtituted to be eternal and ſelf-exiſtent ; and that, befor: 
«« was brought into the form and order wherein we now lee 
there was an infinite empty ſpace wherein an infinite num 
of the little parts of this matter of various figures, but equi 
« ponderous and ſolid (for which reafon they are called aton 
did move and play; and, being always in motion, did, after 
& finite trials and encounters, without any counſel or deli 
* and without the diſpoſal of any wiſe and intelligent being 
6e laſt, by a lucky caſualty, entangle and ſettle themlelves 


this beautiful and regular frame of the world. For they il 


«« poſe not only that the earth and all its living creatures, | 
06 


even the great ſyſtems of the heavenly and elementary bc | 
as well as the ſouls and bodies of men, were formed by chan 


o TH 


k The circulation of the blood which to us is a modern diſcover), 2% 


ſcribed to Dr Harvey, has been known in China, according to Voſlivs, + 


years, which ſeems to be a miſtake, though it is certain that the people f 
wonderful' kill in pulſes. Baker's Reflect. on Learning. 1 Vid. Hale's pf 


tive Origin. of Mankind. m Vid. Pearſon on the Creed, page 6% " 


Stillingfleet's Orig. Sac. Hale's Origination. Tillotſon's Sermons, Vel. | 


Ray on the Creation, 


or by the fortuitous concourſe and coheſion of thele ac 


Vid, 
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| { 

„Tuts was their hypotheſis : and what gave occaſion to it The riſe \ 
a diſguſt taken at the doctrine of forms and ſubſtantial qua- * | 
e where with Ariſtotle and ſome others before him were wont 
explain the phenomena of nature. If a room was but enli ht- 
d by bringing in a candle „the Ariſtotelian uſed to ſay that this | | 
done by the generation of the form of light; if fire was extin- EL, 1 
hed by throwing on water, that this was done by the cor- | 

tion of the form of fire; and in this trifling way they account- 

ſor moſt things. v Democritus was the firſt that found fault 

\ theſe ſolutions, and, obſerving what was done in the world 

the ſtrength of matter and motion, he introduced the doctrine 

toms; and Epicurus, lighting accidentally on his book, fell 

dove with his philoſophy, and ran mfirely into his ſentiments. 

very probable that their firſt inſtitution of theſe atoms was 

y to give a better ſolution of the appearances of nature than 

at the doctrine of forms and real qualities had done: and there- 

e they aſſerted (not unjuſtly) that generation and corruption 

re cauſed by nothing elſe but the coalition or ſeparation of 

particles whereof a body was compoſed, and that all the va- 

us affections of things proceeded from their different figure, 

ler and poſition. But finding the ſucceſs of their invention 

gave their fancies a range, and in the concluſion came to 

Im that there was nothing but matter and motion in the 

rid, and that the origin of the univerſe proceeded from no 

er principle than chance, or the caſual concourſe of their a- 

ns, therein giving the world a fad inſtance of the proneneſs 

cur minds to be intoxicated with thoſe opinions we are once 

bve with; for otherwiſe we could ſcarce ſuppoſe that men of 

ming and ſober conſideration would ever embrace a ſcheme 

it had no other foundation but a ſet of ſuch precarious and 

ſurd ſuppoſitions as were ſcandalous for philoſophers to make 

i THEIR very principia, or atoms of infinite number, floating The confu- 
| n infinite vacuity, is a mere fiction that has neither truth nor tation of 11. 
4 ee OD. evidence 


This account of the world's original (as abſurd as it is) Lucretius has 
) clegantly expreſſed in the following Verſes : e | 
ded quibus ille modis conjectus Materiai „ 
Fundarit Cœlum, ac Terram, Pontique profunda 
Soliſque & Lunæ Curſus, ex Ordine ponam. 


11 Nam certe neque Conſilio Primordia Rerum a 
* Ordine ſe quæque, atque ſagaci mente locarunt, 
: Nec quos quæque darent Motus pepigere profecto: 


ded quia multa modis multis Primordia Rerum | 

Fix infinito jam tempore percita plagis, 1 

Ponderibuſque ſuis conſuerunt, concita ferri, | 5 1 
| 4 


um A — —— 
—— — « 


Omnimodiſque coire, atque Omnia pertentare, 

: u#cunque inter ſe poſſent congreſſa creare : 
1 © oprerea fit, uti magnum volgata per ævum, | 
1, Imnuigenos Cœtus, & Motus experiendo, | 


„„ 


— ——— 


audem ea conveniant, quæ ut convenere, repente 

lagnarum Rerum fiunt Exordia ſæpe, 
15 Terrai, Maris, & Cœli, Generiſque Animantum. Luc. Lib. v. 
n the lives of the puiloſophers, that of Democritus. q Hale's Orig. 


— A 


F TIESTO 
— —— 


evidence nor probability in it. * The gravity of theſe atonis i 


ly; but then (as » Tully derides this conceit) * M. hat cal 


among themſelves which ſhall decline, which not? Or un 


be granted them, yet they will never be able to ſhew us hoy 
_ thoſe things that are in the univerſe. Were the world inde 
an agitation of particles (ſuppolug matter created) might ſert 


elſe but a blind impetus of atoms to produce thoſe vaſt and reg 


 riſhment for thoſe animals which live upon it, and to ſupply 


Orig Sac. page 293, 
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ſuch an empty ſpace where there can be no impulſion from the 
bodies, nor any attraction from any magnetic principles (whid 


ſome account the cauſe of gravitation) is abſurd * The motion: 

theſe atoms in this great vacuum, unleſs firſt excited by ſone MP” 
telligent active principle, is intirely fabulous and impoſſible, . J | 

declination of their motion is a childiſli fiction; for either V 


all decline, and then they will no more meet than if they deſc 
perpendicularly ; or ſome decline, and others fall perpcadicula 


« 1s there in nature that turns them aſide ? Or do they cal} 


% do they decline the leaſt interval that may be and not a preater 
ce Tt is ridiculous to aſſign different taſks and different ollcest 
© bodies that are all of the ſame nature and ſolidity.“ 

Burr ſuppoſing this difference of motion and other poſtulata 


turbulent concourſe and concretion of atoms thould produ 


no better than Heſiod's chaos, we might probably believe th 


it in ſuch a confuſed manner; but that there ſhould be nothi 


lar motions of the heavenly bodies, to order the paſſage of t 
ſun for ſo great conveniency of nature, and the alternate ſucd 
ſion of the ſeaſons of the year, to caſt up ſuch channels for 
ocean, and keep that vaſt body of water (whoſe ſurface is hig 
than the earth) from overflowing it, to furniſh the earth vi 
ſuch ſeminal and prolific principles as to produce food and nc 


ry thing neceſſary for the comfort and delight of man's li 
nay, to make man himſelf with all his faculties of ſenſation, n 
mory, intellection and volition, = riſing out of little bays | 


r Stillingfleet's Orig. Sac. s Vid. Cudworth's Intellectual Syſtem. tk 
Wiſdom of God in the Creation. u Tully de Fato. x The reaſon of this 
tion of Declination is thus given by Lucretius. | 

1” | Quod niſi declinare ſolerent, omnia deorſum, 
Imbris uti Guttæ, caderent per Inane profundum 
Nec foret offenſus natus, neque Plaga creata 
Principiis: Ita nil unquam natura creaſſet. Lib 


Y Stillingfleet's Orig. Sac. . | | 
2 Creſcebant Uteri Terre radicibus apti; 

Quos ubi tempore maturo patefecerat ætas 
Infantum fugiens humorem, auraſque petiſſens, 
Convertebat ibi natura foramina terræ, 
Et ſuccum venis cogebat fundere apert!s 
Conſimilem lactis „ 
Terra cibum pueris, veſtem vapor, herba cubile 
Præbebat, multa & molli lanugine abundans. 


That man's body was formed out of the duſt of the earth we believe, be Vo! 
we have reaſon ſo to do; but that the earth ſhould caſt forth ſuch _ t\ 
a way A # 


the poet expreſſes it) and then men ſhould be brought up in ſuch 2 * 
deſcribes it, deſerves a place among the moſt incredible ſables. Stllng 


Why. II. / Creation in General, 


the great philoſopher deſcribes it) which our teeming mother 
16 earth caſt forth upon her ſurface : to believe, I ay, that all 
theſe things came only from a blind and unguided chance is the 
moſt prodigious piece of folly and credulity that can enter into an 
human breaſt. 


Jvely compariſon, juſtly expoſed the folly of this hypotheſis. 
Vhat could you do, ſays he, to a man who, ſetting up for a 


in that it was all made by chance, and that art had no hand in 
e whole contrivance ? Why; you would carry ſuch a one about 
nd ſhew him the parts of the houſe, and tell him, ſor infance, 
Jo you ſee this great court- gate? It is larger than any other 


p of low ſteps for the eaſter aſcent, and turns according to the 
$oartments and ſtories it is to ſerve, The windows open at cer- 
ain diſtances, and enlighten the whole building: they are glazed 


t the top that the rain and ſnow may eaſily ſlide down on both 
e timber work. The ſeveral floors ſerve to make different 


imuies are contrived to light the fire in, and let out the ſmoak, 
lt it ſhould offend thoſe that warm themſelves. The apart- 
ents are diſpoſed in ſuch a manner as to receive a numerous 


the philoſopher, this work muſt have been directed by ſome 
utul architect, for every thing in it is agreeable, pleaſant, uni- 
mm, and commodious ; beſides, he muſt needs have had excellent 
tilts under him. Not at all, would ſuch a philoſcpher an- 
lwer, you love to deceive yourſelf, This houſe, it is true, 


with all its proportions. Chance put together all the ſtones 
In this excellent order; it raiſed the wall, it laid the timber- 


no human hand had any thing to do with it.“ 
WHEN we read the fabulous {tory of Amphion (continues that 
kcellent author) who, by a miraculous effect of harmony, cauſed 
ie ſtones to riſe and place themſelves in juſt ſymmetry, one 
on another, in order to form the walls of Thebes, we make 
Wirſelves merry with the poetical fiction ; and yet the extrava- 
.... O o gance 
Mr Fenelon, late archbiſhop of Cambray, in his Exiſtence of God. 


A very learned and ingenious * author has, in a very fit and 


great philoſopher, and coming into a ſtately houſe, inould main- 


Joor, that coaches may enter in at it. The ſtair-cate is made 


eſt the wind ſhould enter in with the light; but they may be open- 
{ at pleaſure, to take in the ſweet air when the weather is fair, 
The roof is contrived to defend the whole houſe from injuries 
f the weather. The timber work is laid ſlaunting, and pointed 


des; and the tiles bear one upon another that they may cover 


bries in order to multiply lodgings within a ſmall ſpace. The 


anily, without being obliged to paſs through one another's 
voms; and the maſter's apartment is the principal. Beſides, 
bere are kitchens, offices, ſtables, coach-houſes, and other ap- 
udages all fitted to their proper uſe. Sure, ſhould one urge 


ls uniform, pleaſant, and commodious, but yet it made itielf 


work, it cut open the windows, it placed the ſtair-caſe, and 
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_ excels the poet. The confutation therefore that the Roman . 


„ mediately he would conclude that there had been ſome intel. 


Ws - 


and diction; it would be beyond the poſſibility of man to per 


more words to confute an opinion that is not ſo much the pri 


A Complete Body of Divinity. Pm y 
gance of our philoſopher that ſuppoſes an houſe to be made uit. 
out hands, or a world without. a wiſe agent, ten thouſand timez 


tor gives to this hypotheſis is not very different to that our a. 
thor had deviſed, and well deſerving our obſervation, « jg 
this concourſe of atoms, ſays he, could make a whole world 
* why may it not ſome time make, and * why has it not d. 
ready made a temple, or a gallery, or a portico, or an houſe, o 
* a city? and yet it is ſo far Hem: doing this, and every man ſo 
far from believing it, that ſhould any one of us be cait, ſuppat 
upon a deſolate land, and find there a magnificent palace fi 
contrived according to the exacteſt rules of architecture, af 
curiouſly adorned and furniſhed, it would never once ente 
into his head that this was done by an earthquake, or the fa. 
tuitous ſhuffling together of its component materials; but in. 


« C 


«c 


«© ligent architect there, the effect of whole art and {kill it wa, 
Or ſhould he find there but one ſingle ſheet of paper, an ei. 
e ſtle or oration written full of profound ſenſe, expreſſed in prof 
per and ſignificant words, and adorned with elegant phri 


* ſuade him that this was done by the careleſs daſhes of an w 
guided pen, by the rude ſcattering of ink upon the paper 
or by the lucky projection of ſo many letters at all adventure: 
but he would be convinced by the evidence of the thing a 


© firit fight that there had been not only ſome man, but oe 


* 


<« ſcholar there.” The application is eaſy; and there need n 


duction of reaſon and philoſophy as the extravagant revery uf 
telf conceited fancy. 1 e | 
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The Ca RT ESLIAN Hy.POTHESIS cenſured. 8 

| | $ a 

LEF* CARTES agrees with Epicurus in making matter me 

| motion the principles of nature; he ſuppoſes however ii tt; 

. being of a God who created this matter, and impreſſed the i rt 
The ſam ot motion upon it; but then, after this motion is impreſſed and ine 
DesCarte's wheels ſet agoing, he leaves this vaſt machine to the laws of 
ay potheſis. mechaniſm which effect all things both celeſtial and tervelit! a5 4 
| without any farther afhiſtance- from the firſt impreſſor: %% rt 
therenpon he forms his hypotheſis thus :—He takes it for gra" de: 

that all the matter of the world was at firſt of one uniform dir 

ture, diviſible into innumerable parts, and divided into 13 Er 

vhich were all in motion; and from hence he ſuppoſes, ! Th ſpa 

mA — ee e n 


a Cur porticum, cur templum, cur domum, cur urbem non poteſt! Tul 
Nat. Deor, lib. 2. b Baker's reflections on Learning, c Stillipgfe*t 3 Url 
Sacræ, and Ray on the Creation, and Carteſii Princip. 
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1, p. II. Of Creation in General, 241 li 
h. all the matter of which the univerſe is compoſed was at ll 
ey git divided into equal particles of a moderate ſize, and had al! [1 
2 ſuch a motion as is now found in the world. a. That all thefe i 
u. articles were not at firſt fpherical, becauſe many ſuch little H 
| ME joined together will not fill up a continued fpace ; but Ih 
0 that, of whatever figure they were at firſt, by their conti- 1 
l. nual motion and frequent occurſions againſt each other, their 
or angles would be cut off, and they become ſpherical. 3. He 
0 alerts that there is no {pace left empty; and therefore when | 
oF: ec round particles by being joined together leave ſome in- | 
ly tervals between them, he ſuppoſes that there are other leſſer 10 
Nc « narticles ariſing from thoſe angles that were cut off, which, by 1 
ee force and celerity of their motion, will be divided into innu- of 
Te « merable ſtill leſs fragments proper to fill up all the interſtices. 1 
„. lie ſuppoſes, latily, that ſome of theſe fragments taken, 
l « from the angles of ſpherical particles will neceſſarily have | 101 | 
0 very angular figures, and, upon that account, being not ſo {it 1 
for motion, will be apt to ſtick together, and transfer a great | 1 
part of their motion to ſuch particles as are leſs, and conſe- 9 
quently move ſwifter“.“ Now thele things being ſuppoſed, KY 
8c 1ndertakes to give us a very regular account of the formation U 


e makes his three elements. The ſubtile matter cut off from 
the angles of the greater particles is that which compoſes the 1 
{un and fixed ſtars: the fecond element conſiſts of the ſpherical 3 
particles themſelves which make up the heavens : and from the i 
third element, which conſiſts of thoſe angular particles, he gives | 1 
an account of the formation of the earth, planets, and comets, 14 


f the world; and the three forts of particles above-mentioned _ et 
| DI 1-194 
' 


and other phenomena of nature by the help of the common at- + Mi 
fections of matter, ſize, figure, and motion; God in the mean 1 
time, as * Dr Cudworth expreſſes it, ſtanding by as an idle ſpec- 4 
tator of this Juſus atomorum, and the various reſults of it. Es: 11.49 
Tyzrs is one thing however (as this learned author obſerves) The cont. 1} 
wherein our mechanic philoſopher has been more extravagant *** | 1 


than ever any atomiſt was of old: for, whereas the boldeſt of — 1 
mem never durſt venture to affirm that this regular frame of 1 
things reſulted from the fortuitous motions of atoms at the very 
llt, before they had, for a long time together, produced many | 
uept combinations of particular things, and nonſenſical ſyſtems 18 
df te whole; our philoſopher will have his atoms never ſo much | 
35 once to have blundered in their motions, but from the very 
rst to have taken up their places and ranged themſelves as or- ? 
ly and methodically as they could have done had they been 4 
lirected by the moſt perfect wiſdom. In the mean time, his af- } 
lerting a plenum, and inventing his ſubtile matter to fill every | | 


pace, was done in compliance with the humour of the age; and 
and his friend Merſennus told him that a vacuum had been as 

| | much 
d Intel. Syſtem. e Rapin's Reflections on Phyſics, 


as there cannot be, if every place be full. 1 e 


vity or levity in bodies; that the acceleration of heavy bodies in 


7 ſprings that play in the machine according as the matter 
is di 


and refuted by experience. In the mean time, his explanation 


blood, by a nitro- ſulphureous ferment in its ventricles, is contra 


done therefore to break off his ſyſtem juſt as he came to treat 


be impoſſible for him to form the bodies of men and other li. 


A ComMete Body of Divimty, Part I 


much in faſhion as a plenum then ſeemed to be, we ſhould ham 
had an hypotheſis grounded upon a vacuum, and no doubt 1; ſhe. 
cious and plauſible as what we have now. His laws of motion 
have been evidently ſhewn to be falſe, and his notion of matt 
is inconſiſtent with any motion at all; for as ſpace and matter ys 
with him the ſame thing (upon the ſuppoſition that there js 10 
vacuum) there can be no motion; ſince motion is only the ſy, 
ceſſion of bodies from one place to another which cannot ſucceed 
from one place if there be no room to receive them in the nex, 


2 THAT all the motion now in the world was created in th 
beginning of things, and that there is no ne motion produced, 
but the old communicated and tranſmitted from one body to ang. 
ther; that the impulſion of ſubtile matter is the cauſe of al ue? 


their motion towards the centre proceeds from the ſame impul. 
{ton ; that heat is nothing but the motion of the particles of air 
agitated by this ſubtile matter; that the vegetation of plants, and 
the generation of animals were cauſed only by the fortuitous mo. 
tion of little particles, as if ſtones by a chance-leap ſhould rang 
themſelves into a regular palace; that brutes are utterly deli. 
tute of all ſenſation; that the tokens which they ſometimes di. 
cover of joy or ſadneſs, of pleaſure or pain, are but the reſult 


; diſpoſed ; that heat is not in the fire, nor hardneſs in the mar 
ble, nor moiſture in the water ; but that all this is in the ſoul 
which, by thought and reflection, finds the fire to be hot, ti 
marble hard, and the water moiſt : theſe are ſome of the para. 
doxes that our philoſopher has advanced, incongruous to ſenle, 


of the nature of things is not ſo ſatisfactory. His hypotheſis 0 


the load-ſtone, with thoſe little hooked bodies that attend it, 1 p 
arbitrary and groundleſs. His account of the ebbing and flour 
ing of the ſea, by the impreſſion of the moon's atmoſphere, .! 
found to be falſe, His explication of the pulſe of the heart 


which he attributes to an ebullition and ſudden expanſion of th 


to experience ; and his explication of the motion of the ſoul in the 
ſeveral paſſions by the conjunction of nerves and fibres terminat 
ing in the glandula pinealis, is a pure chimera, It was prudently 


of the formation of animals, being very conſcious that (whatever 
he had done in relation to the heayens and the earth) it would 


ing creatures by the neceſſary motion of matter, without the 
TEE 1 . e 
, | guidane 


f Baker's Reflections on Learning. g Rapin's Reflections. h Ray's Wiſdom 
of God in the Creation, | | 


35. II. | Of Creation in General, 293 


4ance and ſuperintendency of an all-wiſe and all- powerful 
1 truth is, all the hypotheſes that the world has yet ſeen 
not give an inquiſitive mind any ſatisfaction. They ſeem to 
wrote more for the oſtentation of their authors wit than the 
Jence of truth; and have therefore little or no foundation but 
at a fruitful invention gives them. And indeed how can it 
erwiſe be? for ſince the particular manner of the firſt origi- 
tion of things is ſuch a matter of fact as cannot poſlibly lie 
thin the compaſs of human diſcovery, men muſt neceſſarily be 
orant of it or have as confuſed conceptions about it as a blind 

1 has of colours, unleſs it be revealed unto them by ſome one 
t certainly knows the fact itſelf. _ | 


x SupPoSE in a country abounding with ſcholars, but unac. The folly 
inted with mechanical engines, a curious artiſt (on purpoſe pos u 
eſt a clock, or a watch, with the configurations of the various theſes. 
aſes of the moon, the motion and place of the ſun in the eclip- 
and ſeveral other curious indications of celeſtial motions as 
Il as the hours of the day nicely expreſſed; and that ſome of 
ſcholars of the philoſophical ſects ſnould happen in their walk 
d it: what ſad work would they make in giving an account 
this phenomenon ? The Epicurean (according to his hypothe- 
tells us that this watch was nothing elſe but an accidental 
cretion of atoms that, having happily fallen together did, by 
ttle innate motion and lucky chance, make the index, the 
eels, the balance, and all. The Carteſian agrees with him 
to the main of the ſuppoſition ; but thinking he has not ſuffi- 
ty explained how the watch came to be put in motion at 
00, talks a great deal of a certain ſubtile matter that pervades 
and gives motion to its moveable parts which conſiſt of cer- 
plobular atoms apt for motion, A third, finding fault with 
two former, tells them immediately that he has a more evi- 
t ſolution of the phenomenon, viz. the univerſal ſoul of the 
id that, having formed ſo many ſorts of inſects, with ſo many 
ns and faculties, and ſuch congruity in the whole compoſi- 
„ has made this wonderful automaton likewiſe with all its 
ons and celeſtial appearances ; when immediately ſteps in an 
nat otelian, and, being diſſatisfied with the former ſolutions, 
$ them, © Gentlemen, you are all miſtaken ; all your hypo- 
reat beſes are impertinent, aud the thin cobwebs of your own _ 
vers. This machine, I tell you, is eternal, and ſo are all 
OY Cn 3 ite 
re is indeed a poſthumous piece extant, imputed to Cartes, and intitu- 
ela Formation du Fœtus, wherein there is a pretence made to ſolve it 
y fortuitous mechaniſm ; but as the theory thereof is built wholly upon a 


1uppolition, ſufficiently confuted by Dr Harvey in his book of Generation, 


* i all along preearious and exceptionable ; beſides that it extends not at all 
f lerences there are in animals, nor offers any reaſon why an animal 
he becies might not be formed out of the ſeed of another, Cudwotth's 


ectual Syſtem, K Hale's Origination of Mankind. 


try the ſpeculations of the learned) ſhould leave in a field or a ſuch hypo- 
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c its motions; fox as a circular motion has no beginnin 
** ending, this motion that you ſee both in the index and vi 
is eternal, had no beginning and fall have no end: this; 
„ only way of ſolving the phenomenon ?? 

WHILE theſe ſeveral philoſophers are thus debating they 
ter, in comes the artiſt that made the watch; and having he 


Pet! 


all that paſſed, Gentlemen, ſays he, you have ſhewn 2 ” of 
deal of invention about this piece of work, but you are | th 
« in your gueſſes. I myſelf made it and brought it hither, NM 
if you pleaſe to give me leave, will tell you how I mar 
« Firit I wrought the ſpring, and the fuſee, and the ve 
and the balance, and the caſe, and the table; I fitted then. pe 
to another, and placed theſe ſeveral axes that are to dh Di 
e the motions of the index, to diſcover the hour of the day, 
figure that ſhews the phaſis of the moon, and the other ve 
«© motions that you ſee; and then put it all together, and vie. 
« up the ſpring which gives motion to the whole. In this nM" | 
ner I made it: and that you may be ſatisfied I ſpeak true 
will tell you the whole order and proceſs of my making iP" 
< the ſeveral materials that it conſiſts of, how every indivi l 
part of it is formed, and how long I was about it.” 0 
plain and undiſguiſed diſcovery, at the very firſt naming fe 
make all the fine ſuppoſitions of theſe philoſophical heads MP * 
and ridiculous : and in like manner the plain unaffe&ed ni 
of the world's original, given us by the hand of Motes, is ſo WAP © 
of good ſenſe, congruity, and reaſonableneſs in itſelf (as ve 
afterwards ſhew) that it gives us at once a clear diſcovery of el 
great myſtery, and ſhews that the eſſays of philoſophers to 
plain it are but empty theories, the creatures of fancy and in | 
nation, and nothing elſe, : | hug 
No are the eflays of ſuch philoſophers only vain in tag” 
ſelves, but in ſome ſenſe criminal: for ſince God, in the holy [ail 
tures, repreſents the ſtructure of thoſe ſeveral parts that * 
poſe the world as the immediate effect of his will, in ord le 
impreſs on our minds a more lively and awful ſenſe of |us ces 
nite power; our ſenſe of his power is impaired when we H 

_ accounted for any other way: nor is the awfulneſs of the I if 
Majeſty near ſo great, when we hear a philoſopher graue 
counting how God having put certain particles of matter 3 
tion, they by degrees ranged themſelves according to tier Bp" 
ſent order and ſituation ; as when we heard it {aid ti * 
ſpake, and it was done; he commanded, and it ſtood faſt; Fi 
not only expreſſes the truth of the hiſtory, but the general 
of mankind, who have always had this notion of God, th pal 
command, and to do it, is the ſame thing with him. » It * 
in this deſcription of the creation of the world that Loy Ke 
Jen 


1 Fiddes's Body of Divinity, Vol. I. m Pſalm xxxili. 9. u Jer - 


_ ſonableneſs, Vol. II. 
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a 


ed the ſublime ſtile of Moſes ; and if the relation of it be 
u admirable, the creation itſelf in ſuch a manner as is there 


ted muſt be much more wonderful. But now, what would 
nginus have faid if the creation had been related to have been 
ormed not by any command which had its immediate effect, 
by the tedious proceſs of mechanical cauſes ? What gran- 
r, what evidence of the Divine Power and Majeſty is there 
this more than in any chymical operation, if the mechanical 
theſis were true? It is not eaſy to determine therefore whe- 
r the vanity or impiety of men be really greater in pretend- 
to draw a particular proceſs of the manner wherein the ſeve- 
[parts of the world were formed without the divine interpo- 


on; and it is to reprove ſuch bold and impious eſſays of human 


(for » next to attempt the making of a world, I know no 
lertaking more daring than to pretend to diſcover how it was 


&) that we find God repreſented in ſcripture as demanding of 


n what anſwer he can give to the queſtions there propoſed 
cerning the origin and formation of things: » Where waſt 


bu when I laid the foundation of the earth? Declare, if thou 


underſtanding. Who hath laid the meaſures thereof, or 


jo hath ſtretched the line upon it? W hereupon are the foun- 


ions thereof faſtened? or who laid the corner-{tone thereof? 


l that we find Solomon himſelf, whoſe knowledge of natural 
{es was the moſt conſummate, and of the greateſt extent of 


man's that ever appeared in the world, declaring to all po- 
pity an incapacity in mankind to attain a perfection in it: 11 
eld, ſays he, all the work of God, that a man cannot find out 
> work that is even done under the ſun ; becauſe though a 


labour to ſeek it out, yet he ſhall not find it, yea farther, 


ch a wiſe man ſeek to know it, yet ſhall he not be able to 


E may therefore eſteem the learning, and admire the 


ity, and allow the good intentions of theſe authors that 
Ke it the matter of their inquiry; but when any one ad- 
bees an hypotheſis in contradiction to all others; propoſes 
not as probable, but as certainly true; and maintains poſi- 
ey, not only that things might be ſo, if God pleaſed, bur 


they were ſo, and could be no otherwiſe : this to me is an 


wagance of conceit highly repugnant to the royal philo- 
pers ſentiments, We know nothing, in ſhort, of the way 
i manner how God has been pleaſed to do any thing, but 


his own revelation. If therefore each hypotheſis were 


lible, yet it could not be affirmed that any one was right; 
cauſe God might act by quite contrary means than what any 
N cm imagine, But when theſe ſeveral hypotheſes deſtroy one 
er; when every one pretends to ſet up his own, in con- 

| tradiction 


Jen kiny's Reaſonableneſs, Vol. II. p Job xxxvili. 4, Kc. q Eccleſ. viii.17. 
11:3 Reaſonableneſs, Vol. II. | | | 5 : 
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heavens. 


2 by diately diſplays his majeſtic preſence. Now he that at 
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tradiction to all the reſt, and none can maintain its ground 1 
longer than till another is brought to confute it, it were ;, 
ſtrange if men ſhould content themſelves with ſuch uncertainte 
rather than rely on the plain word of God, 
| THE word of God has aſſured us that the inviſible thin 
of him from the creation of the world are clearly ſeen, ben 
underſtood by the things that are made, even his eternal Powe 
and Godhead, His power, in being able, with ſo much «x 
and expedition, to rear and uphold 10 vaſt a fabric; his wiſdon 
in contriving ſuch a beautiful ſyſtem of things, digeſting the 

Jo fitly, and connecting them ſo firmly, and in ſuch harmonie 
an order; and his Godhead, in being the author of all tho 
beauties and perfections, all thoſe ſplendors and magnificent 
which we behold with ſo much pleaſure and wonder, 
which, the heathens themſelves, in the contemplation of, we 
carried away with a poetic rapture, and fell into fits of con 
poſing hymns and eulogies to the world's Creator: and there 
fore * bleſſed be thy glorious name which is exalted above 4 
bleſſing and praiſe. Thou, even thou, art Lord alone, thy 
haſt made heaven, the heaven of heavens with all their hot 

the earth and all things that are therein, the ſeas and all tha 

is therein, and thou preſerveſt them all. ge 


CHAP. W. 
Of the CREATION of HEAVEN and ANGEL; 


THE world, or univerſe, conſiſts of two parts; the 0 
inviſible and inacceſſible to us, which is the ſupren 
heaven, together with the angels that there inhabit : the othe 
"viſible, which comprehends the firmament wherein the | 
do ſhine; the ſeveral planets that we behold with our eyes 
and this terraqueous globe whereon we live. This ſupre 
heaven * St Paul has called the third heaven, in reſpect to ol 
diſtance from it; in which ſenſe the firſt heaven is the al 
or atmoſphere of the earth wherein birds do fly, and meteo 
are ingendered ; the ſecond is the ethereal region wherein t 
ſtars, and other luminous vodies are fixed; and the third i 
empyreal heaven where God himſelf reſides, and more imme 


. conſiders the vaſt bulk and extent of the univerſe, and bo 
many thouſand miles circumference that part of the v0! 
which lies open to our ſight, muſt be allowed to take up,“ 
find himſelf, upon the Feit reflection, . compelled to ach 
ledge » that the heavens declare the glory of God, and i 
firmament ſheweth his handy-work. The ſun, according 


* 


s Rom. i. 29, t Neh. ix, 5, 6, a 2 Cor, xii. 2. b Pſalm xi 1 
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ge common and loweſt computation is one hundred and ſixty- 


urs from us, à according to the belt calculations, is fix hun- 
red and forty-eight thouſand millions of Englith miles ; and 
ſo, what a prodigious extent muſt the whole be? And what 
aſt we think of that inviſible world above which ſtill in- 
eaſes, and enlarges its circumference in proportion to its di- 


mtemplation as this, ſome philoſophers of old have been 
enpted to believe the world infinite; and without doubt they 


nd ſhewn them that every thing compoſed of number and 


ndefinite extenſion, i. e. an extenſion ſo large that we cannot 
onceive it, nor ſet any bounds to it. But now, what mind, 
als than infinite, what hand, leſs than omnipotent, could have 
ad a deſign ſo immenſe, and executed it ſo ſucceſsfully? We 
uſtly admire the compaſs of the heavens, the vaſtneſs of their 
liſtance, and the regularity of their motions; and when we 


re cannot forbear extolling its great Creator : but could we 


above this ſpangled firmament which is but the out-work, as it 
ere, to that new Jeruſalem < whoſe ſtreets are of pure gold, 


oalted laws of mechanical motion, and bluſh, and fall down, 
nd join our acknowledgements with thoſe bright intelligen- 
es that ceaſe not day and night bleſſing God, and ſaying, 


power ; for thou haſt created all things, and for thy pleaſure 
uey are and were created. | | 
Ir is a great diſpute both among aſtronomers and divines, 
Ol whether the hiſtory of the creation, as it is delivered by 
ar" loſes, includes the higher heavens, or is only intended to 
Leſcribe the formation of the earth and its dependencies. 


deaven and the earth, for a ſummary propoſition, are of opi- 
mon that the intire univerſe is compriſed in the ſix days 
Works ; but others, who rather think them a general preface 
to his hiſtory, imagine that they extend no farther than to 
tis habitable world - at the moſt, no farther than this plane- 


leayens was precedaneous to that of the earth, tome think, to 
VoL. I. | P p that 


(x; ic Monf: de Fontenelle Hiſt. de!“ Academie de Sciences en Annee 1 706. 
3 biſton's Theory, Page 32, E Rev. xxi. 18, &c. £ Ibid. iv. 11. 8 Vid. 


U 


times bigger than the earth: © the diſtance of the e | 


vould have believed it ſo, had not reaſon come in to their aid, 


pehold the ſtarry region jet forth in all its pride and glory, 


Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and honour, and 


Thoſe that take his words, in the beginning God created the 


dance? I make no wonder at all therefore, that, upon ſuch a 


arts muſt neceſſarily be finite, and can have no more than an 


Iraw aſide the veil, and look into the ſanctuary; could we mount 


nd the very foundations of whoſe walls (to accommodate its 
ultre to our apprehenſion) are of precious ſtones, which God 
5 prepared for his own habitation ; we ſhould ſoon forget our 


Whether 


Nioſes's ac» 


count ex- 
te nds to 
them. 


tary ſyſtem, They ſuppoſe, then, that the creation of the 
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angels who were created many ages before the formation! 


ven, * the bottles of heaven, and i the hoary froſt of hear 


not from thence neceſſarily conclude that he did, at one :© 
the ſame time, create every thing in the valt extra. mund 


only that the little globe whoſe formation he was going 
_ deſcribe, but even the frame of univerſal nature, and the he 
vens, with all their hoſts, both viſible and inviſible, were el 


time they were effected, 


form, and void, and darkneſs was upon the face of the de 
even after he had told us that God had created the heave 


= God made two great lights, the greater light to rule th 
the ſtars alſo; yet the text, they ſay, does not neceſſarily de 
note ſo much, = Our Englith tranſlation interpolates the word 


(he made) which are not in the original; for the ſimple traue 


lights, the greater light to rule the day, and the leſſer light 


the verſe, but to the word (rule) which immediately goes beto 


of this earth of ours: for it ſhines out when they onl 
twinkle, and affords a mighty influence in the production 4 
growth of all plants and vegetables; ſo that it may not pr 


— 
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that of the chaos; that they were made for the receptions 


man; and that it is agreeable to the notions we have gf 04 
that he ſhould have creatures to communicate his gO0diel; t 
and a place to diſplay his glory in, long before the Mofzic » 
count of time. Though therefore the holy penman mente 
heaven as well as earth, in his introduction; yet it does n. 
therefore follow, ſay they, that he means the ſupreme}: 
ven, becanſe the word heaven, in ſcripture-Janguage, is of; 
known to ſignify no more than the region of the air. {hy 
we read of the firmament of heaven, i the windows of hes 


none of which extend beyond our atmoſphere ; and there 
when God is ſaid to create the heaven and the earth, we dd 


{ſpaces : nay, though we ſhould allow heaven, in this place, t 
be taken in its moſt exalted ſenſe, yet all that can be inferre 
from hence is, that Moſes is here inſtructing the Jews, o 
ual 
npl 
el 
M 


fected by the ſame 1 hand: but, at what point q 
| ut 


e no where determines; only 
intimates, in the very next words, that they were of an a 
tienter ſtanding than the earth; for the earth, fays he (ort 
chaotic maſs out of which the earth was formed) was witho 


Though therefore we are told, indeed, that in the fourt!i dt 


day, and the lefler light to rule the night, and that he mad 


tion of the Hebrew is only this, — And God made two grit 


rule the night, and the ſtars; which laſt words (and the firs 
are not to be referred to the word (made) in the beginning 


them; and fo this ſentence, the leſſer light to rule the night 
and the ſtars, will denote the peculiar uſefulneſs and predoul 
nancy of the moon above all other ſtars and planets, in relpe 


| per} 


h Gen. i. 20. i Ibid. vii. 11. k Job xxxvili. 37. 1 Ver. 25- m Gen. i. 9 
u Nicholls's Conference, Vol. I. | | 
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ly be called the » ruler of the night, and a prince, as it 
ere, among other ſtars. 

nos that take in the whole ſolar ſyſtem allow of this in- When they 
pretation; but ſuch as confine the Moſaic creation to this Tee cet 
blunary world only, have invented another, viz. » that the 

-zyen and heavenly bodies were not created on the fourth day 

or that they were long before) but were only then brought 

& light and made apparent to the earth, after the ſuperior 

gion of the chaos, which obfcured them before, was ſo far 

fecated and made clear as to admit of the rays of the fun. 

hough therefore the ſubſtance of the ſun, moon and ſtars 

45 certainly, before, yet they are {aid not improperly then to 

-made, when, the darkneſs of the intermediate air being diffi- 

ated, they became conſpicuous to the earth, and began firſt to 

ve it in the capacity of fun, moon and ſtars. To countenance 

js expolition they think it unaccountable that the earth with 

; furniture ſhould take up four intire days at leaſt of thole fix 

hich were allotted for the whole creation, while the fun, 

oon and ftars, bodies fo immenſely large, beſides the unknown 

ions of the empyreal heaven are crouded together into one 

le day; whereupon they conclude that thete innumerable 

J:itial bodies were made at another time. 35 | 
WHETHER heaven was created gradually or inſtantaneoufly Whether 
it of nothing, or out of ſome pre-exiſtent matter; and in the berg — 
oduction of it, whether God proceeded in the ſame method 
hat he did in the formation of the earth, are queſtions where- — 
we have no poſitive evidence, and may therefore admit of BY! 
o [mall debate. It ſeems more agreeable to fcripture, how-  _ {of 


ir, to imagine that all celeſtial beings were originally produced IM 
(a tof nothing, becauſe there was not that reaſon for God's _— 
anal procedure (as we ſhall fee prefently) in the formation i \,Mf 


| them as there was in the diſpoſition of the parts of the earth: 
and if they were made out of nothing, there is no queſtion | 
ut that they were made inſtantaneouſly, and all in the ſame R 
oment ; for when God commanded that they ſhould exit i { 


e ere being nothing either to oppoſe his command or retard 1 
t * execution of it, nor any medium between non-exiſtence and 5 i. 
ca ny Gate of exiſtence) they muſt immediately have exiſted in the 1 
5 po Etats 50 BE form 
10 o This ſenſe of the words ſeems more natural; becauſe the moon's being 
git "ce and ruler among the ftars, and goddeſs of the night, is the common lan- 
ol 0222 of the antients. Thus Tully tells us that ſhe was called Diana, becauſe 


e made a day of the night. De Nat. Deor. Lib. ii. Horace, Lucidum Cœli 


ſecs, & Syderum Regina Bicornis. Ep. 19. Seneca, Obſcuri Dea clara mun- 
on Tp: and (to name no mare) Statius, Arcanz Moderatrix Cynthia Lune. 


' p Whiſton's Thea. q This expoſition is thought the more feaũible, becauſe 
e vord facere in the Latin tongue has it derivation from novam faciem in- 
| ag lo that a thing is then ſaid to be made, when it has another appearance 
Sl it had before: nor is the original word (Gnafah) which is ufed here, 
e ifferent; for it ſignifies, not only any new formation, but any ne ule, 
ward appearance of a thing ; as might be ſhewn from ſeveral inſtances. 


cholls's Conference, Vol. I. r Fiddes's Body of Divinity, Vol. k 
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form that the ſcripture repreſents his Almighty fiat: He ſpak 
the word, and they were made; he commanded, and they ven 
created; for by the word of the Lord were the heavens m 


ad 4 
1 anad all the hoſt of them by the word of his mouth. 1 A 
Mi Angels WIxx the angels firſt received their being, whether the te. 
1 when exiſted before, or were themſelves a part of the hexameron M 


| | created. ſix days work of God, is another queſtion much diſputed among 
i, the antient doctors, eſpecially thoſe of the Greek church. Sone 
1 have thought that theſe illuſtrious ſpirits are mentioned by Mo 
1601 under the name of » light, and ſo were the production of th 
| firſt day; but it is viſible that in that place light is oppoſed u 
. darkneſs, and called = day; which is enough to convince ar 
| | one that it is not to be underſtood of angels, but {tridtly x 
properly of ſome luminous body. 1 5 
Orrs have imagined that they were not made » until th 
ſixth day; and that as other parts of the creation roſe by de 
grees from the leſs to the more perfect, until they came u 
man, who was not created until the laſt day; ſo angels whi 
are the ſupreme order of created beings, and many degret 
more perfect than man, were made (but made after him) the 
ſame day, to crown and conſummate the work. But this con 
jecture, how plauſible ſoever, has not the fortune to be coun 
tenanced by ſcripture ; for if the: morning ſtars ſung together 
and all the ſons of God ſhouted for joy when God laid the foun 
dations of the earth, then were the angels exiſtent, at leaſt a 
the third day of the creation, > when God ſeparated the wate 
from the dry land, n 
__« Ortuxrs again are poſitive that Moſes himſelf (though h. 
does not expreſs on what particular day the angels were made 
does nevertheleſs intimate that they were created ſome tim 
within the compaſs of the ſix, when he tells us that a thus th 
heaven and the earth were finiſhed and all the hoſt of them, an 
on the ſeventh day God ended the work which he had made 
but then what we are to underſtand by the hoſt of them, ti 
is the queſtion. + The whole hoſt of heaven (taking it in tha 
ſenſe) conſiſts of two parts, the viſible and intelligible hoſt 
heaven. The viſible hoſt of heaven are the ſun, moon an 
ſtars, thoſe glorious lights of heaven which we behold with 0 
eyes, and ſo they are called ? in ſeveral places of ſcripture 
The intelligible hoſt of heaven are the angels; and where-eit 
we meet with this hoſt : bleſſing the Lord, » praiſing the Lord 
and i worſhipping him, there we may conclude that it is con 
monly to be taken in this ſenſe ; but in the place before 
there is no intimation given us how we are to take it, only a 


Moſes makes mention of the ſun, moon and ſtars, but me 
5 | t 


1 s Pſal. xxxiii. 6. and cxlviii. 5. t Bull's Sermons. u Gen. i. 3. X Vet, 
98 | y Edwards's Body of Divinity, Vol. I. 2 Job xxxviii. 7, 4. a Curcell. Juit 

|  bGen. i. 9. c Bull's Sermons. d Gen. ii. 1, 2. e Bull's, ibid. f Deut. xy! 
E Pſalm ciii. 21. h Luke ii. 13. i Neh. ix. 6. | | 
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angels, it ſeems more probable that the words ſhould relate 
them : and this probability is farther heightened, if we con- 
„how from the fall of the angels, and their ſeducing man 
Con into ſin, it ſeems not a little credible that they had an 
tnce ſome time, at leaſt, before the creation of the material 
1d. It does not ſeem reaſonable that thoſe glorious beings 
they confeſſedly were in their original ſtate) ſhould imme- 
tely have formed and executed a deſign againſt their maker; 
ecially conſidering the nature of ſuch an attempt, the prepa- 
ons to be made, the numbers to be gained over, and the 
ny previous arts to be practiſed (all which muſt take up ſome 
je) in order to inflame the rebellion. For theſe and ſuch like 
ſons then, ſay they, it ſeems expedient that thoſe bright and 
wenly beings ſhould precede all material things in the time 
their creation, as well as they do in the honour and dignity 
their nature and employment ; which are the next things we 
> to look into. 4 e 1 


f 


Of the BEING and NATURE Of ANGELS. 


3 . | | fication of 
A import the nathre of any beings, but only the office to the word 


ich they are appointed, eſpecially in the way of meſſage or Angel. 

ercourſe between God and his creatures, in which ſenſe they 

called n the miniſters of God that do his pleaſure, and » mi- 

ring ſpirits ſent forth to miniſter for them who ſhall be heirs 

ſalvation, That there are ſuch beings in the regions above Their ex- 

we call angels, i. e. ® certain permanent ſubſtances, inviſible _ 

| imperceptible to our ſenſes, endowed with underſtanding Fon ſcrip- 

| power ſuperior to that of human nature, created by God ture. 

| ſubject to him as the ſupreme Being, miniſtring to his di- 

providence in the government of the world, and, by his 

ointment, more eſpecially attending the affairs of mankind, 

a truth ſo fully recorded in the ſcriptures that no one can 

bt of it who believes their divine authority. » Nay, in thoſe 

books of Moſes which the Sadducees looked upon as ſacred, 

re is ſuch expreſs mention made of their frequent intercourſe 

n mankind that we can hardly believe that theſe Sadducees 

erly denied their exiſtence (for then they muſt deny the 

of the Pentateuch) only that they had no notion of their 

pearing at that time, or perhaps ſome ages before; in like 

ner as ſome among us, though they do not abſolutely im- 

gu the being of ſpirits, yet are far from giving into the many 

vunts of apparitions, and in ſome diſpoſition to explode them 

decauſe they relate to inviſible ſubſtances. _ 
e W | T 

1 Inſtit. and Fiddes's Body of Divinity, Vol. I. | Fiddes's ibid. 

n. 21. m Heb. i. 14. o Bull's Sermons. p Fiddes's ibid. | 


NGELS (in the proper ſignification of the word) 1 do not The ſignt- | 
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IT is a groſs notion however not to believe the reality 
thing becauſe we cannot fee it; and we may with the 1 
propriety call in queſtion the being of a God, or the oper; 
of our own minds, as we may the exiſtence of angels, becauſe a 
mortal eyes are too groſs to diſcern their ſubſtance, and ren 
their attendance about us. It is argument enough to eng 
our belief that God has revealed the thing to us, and it is 
haps an inſtance of his loving-kindneſs that he does not wy 
our eyes to {hew us the beings that do ſurround us; h 
conſidering the mixture of good and bad ſpirits, difterently d 
ſerving our ways, and differently affected with our behavicy 
might affright and diſtract us; at leaſt, determine the free 
of our will, and deprive us of the honour of ſerving Cad! 
_—_ EEC 1 
Ir is none of our ambition, then, to be convinced by oc 
demonſtration : we know that the word of God is true, x 
that, both in the Old and New Teſtament, this doctrine 
ſpirits is fo often declared and exemplified that nothing hut 
mind highly prejudiced and deeply tinctured with infidel 
can reſiſt its evidence, Nay, we know that the wiſelt of ü 
antients, both philoſophers and poets, always acknowledy 


the exiſtence of angels, « and though they gave them differ ki 
 appellations, that of demons among the Greeks, and genii anole: 

the Latins, yet they were full of this perſuaſion that they ve, 

a fort of middle beings ſent upon gracions meſſages, and e { 

ployed as miniſters and interpreters between God and o 

and from this perſuaſion the account of their Mercury, vl nl: 

upon every occaſion was diſpatched from the ſupreme Jui 

with meſſages to the world below, without all controverly Wis 
arise Eos 3 5 | Ive 

v IT is not worth our while to inquire by what means r 
Heathen world was led into this perſuaſion ; whether it wa WA | 

a certain natural inſtin& and force of human reaſon, by a p le 

vailing tradition that obtained in the earlieſt ages of the vol, 

or by the experience of ſuch effects as could not be accountnlitr 

for without the ſuppoſition of ſuch beings. Which way eg 

they came into this opinion, it is certain that we cannot be . 

taken in it, becauſe we have both reaſon and revelation for ta 

1 confirmation of our faith in this particular. 
From rea- IF we look upon ourſelves, we cannot but perceive tit . 
Loa, are creatures compounded of two different natures, that u. 


animal nature we reſemble the beaſts that periſh, and in 0 
rational find too many impediments and imperfections ever 
think ourſelves the top of God's creation. * If we look UP 
the earth, we fee a gradation of ſeveral creatures one d 
another; ſome that have barely being, as earth, air and watt 


q Edwards's Body of Divinity, Vol. I. r Bull's Sermons. 5 Biſhop Pak 
Sermons, and biſhop Bull's, Der 
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ne that beſides being have life, as plants, trees and other ve. 
ables; fome that beſides life have ſenſe and perception, as 
ute animals; and ſome that beſides lenſe have reaſon and co- 
ion, as men: and as we fee our ſenſitive part exiſts in be- 
that are beneath us, ſo it is reaſonable to ſuppole that our 
bre noble and intellectual part exiſts in beings that are above 
; exits ſeparate from all incumbrance of fleth, and moves in a 
dere of activity as much ſuperior to us as we are to brutes. 

Nav, as We perceive that there are ſeveral ſteps and degrees 
ereby nature aſcends to the top of that ſpecies which has 
e reſemblance to the next claſs of beings that are above 
(for ſome brutes are more ſenſible and apprehenſive than 
rs, ſome plants more beautiful, and approaching nearer to 
ſe; and of inanimate things, ſome are more ſplendid and 
ming than their neighbours) fo it is no improbable conjec- 
e that there is the like gradual aſcent in this celeſtial hier- 


heſt, that comes as near as a finite creature can to an in- 


lite Deity, | 


eator, Heaven, we conceive, muſt be a glorious place in- 
floor and pavement, as it were, of that bright extended 
yon which the glory of the Lord inhabiteth ; and can we 
nk that this region * is like an empty wilderneſs, or bar. 
deſert, deſtitute of intelligent beings to admire the won- 
s of the place, and do homage to the great author of the 


| paying their devotions to him at ſuch a diſtance here below, 
| ve ſuppoſe that he has no ſervants to wait on him in his 
lence- chamber, none to attend his commands, none to re- 
Ind his praiſe, and tell forth his noble acts, within the cir- 
pterence of his throne? — „% è -! © 
/r ſadly miſtake ourſelves if we think that the great God of 
wen and earth is (what the Epicureans paint him) an idle, 
tary being, wrapped up in indolence nc eale, and content- 
timſelf with the dumb contemplation of his own excellen- 
is character is to be good and to do good; he takes de- 
tn viewing the works of his hands; he is pleaſed with the 
es and joyful acclamations of his creatures; and perhaps 


Mas put as large a difference between their reſpective powers 
Vilities as he has done, not only between man and man, 
eden between men and other inferior creatures. 


e celeſtial inhabitants is ſaid to be » ten thouſand times ten 


: : thouſand, 
s Patrick's Sermous, u Revelation v. 11, N 


ky, from the loweſt rank, that borders upon man, to the 


THis earth, which is but a ſpot in compariſon of the 
wens, is repleniſhed, we ſee, with men innumerable, capable 
E and conſequently of ſerving, and adoring their 


d, when the firmament that hangs over our head is but 


verſe? When we fee ſo many proſtrate at his footſtool, 


Kaven has as great a variety of them as we ſee upon earth, 


6 this purpoſe we may obſerve that not only the number TIE 
number 
and orders. 
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| thouſand, and thouſands of thouſands ; but that the conjequy 


cherubim and thrones; to the ſecond dominions, virtues 2 


God; and others miniſtrantes, what we may call the miſſion; 
of heaven that are ſent forth as need requires to miniſter tot 


inviſible kingdom, yet, at leaſt upon occaſions of more inp 
tance, we are aſſured that the higheſt of theſe heavenly co 


theſe heavenly miniſters. Among chriſtian writers, Dionyſius the Areop! 
of Rome. Edward's Body of Divinity. 
of; for which it is alledged that ſome of them are ſaid always to behoid theq 


_ to ſuchinferior angels as miniſter under them, to be by thei executed 


ed, Are they not all miniſtring ſpirits? Heb. i. 14. Nor ſhould it be h | 


gels all of them are confeſledly miniſtring ſpirits, ſent forth, at God's plea 
to execute his commands on earth. As certain therefore as it is that le 
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of ſome ſpeculative men have diſtributed them into x nine cr 
according to the number of the words whereby they are 

preſſed in ſcripture, and reduced theſe orders into three he 
archies, as they call them; to the firſt of which belong {eraphir 


powers; and to the third principalities, archangels and auge 
They imagine farther that in each hierarchy there is an & 
ſubordination ; ſome are + aſſiſtentes, what we may {lil 
reſidentiaries of heaven, who ſtand always before the throne 


faithful upon earth; that the province of the one is to 

ceive all orders immediately from God, and the buſineſs of 

other is inſtantly to execute them. Ls 
HoweEVvER this be with relation to the ſtanding polity of f 


tiers are ſometimes diſpatched with embaſſies to the lower wol 
as the angel Gabriel (who ſtands in the preſence of God, 


hink 


x Some of the Hebrew doCtors tell us that there are four orders of inge 
the firſt is of Michael, the ſecond of Gabriel, the third of Uriel, and the for 
of Raphael; but, according to Maimonides, there are ten diſtinct degre 


(as he is called) was the firſt that poſitively aſſerted nine orders of angels; 
in this he was followed by the ſchoolmen and moſt of the doctors of the cu 


+ This diſtinction of aſſiſtentes and miniſtrantes ſeems to imply that they 
cipal angels are wholly exempt from the miniſtry that we are now diſcour 


of God, and to ſtand before him; and conſequently never go forth them 
upon external miſſions, but only give the orders which they receive from 


earth. It is to be obſerved hewever that the author of the epiſtle to the 
brews makes no diſtinction among them in this regard; for his negative i 
rogation (which is equivalent to a ſtrong affirmation) is univerſal and unt 


that the main ſcope of the author in this chapter is, to afſert the pre emant 
of the Son of God, not above ſome inferior angels only, but over the al 
univerſally, even thoſe of the higheſt rank and dignity ; and therefore bd 
ſerts, that, whereas the ſeripture ſpeaks of the Son as fitting on the tid! 
God the Father, and ſo as co-partner with him in the divine empire; the 


of God is ſuperior to all angels, none excepted, ſo certain it is that all ben 
without exception are miniſtring ſpirits, ſent forth to miniſter for the t 
on earth. Their ſtanding before God therefore, or ſeeing his face, a 
metaphorical phraſes which mean no more than their being ready 3t h 
do what he commands them; and therefore, if the Son of God himfelh 
ſent by the Father, vouchſafed to came down from heaven, and to be wy 
for us men, and for our ſalvation ; it cannot be thought beneath the din 
the moſt excellent of that celeſtial Hierarchy to be ſent down upon e 
order to do good offices to mankind. Bull's Sermons, Vol. II. f 
y Norris's Sermons, Vol. II. z This diſtinction, inter afſiſtentes © | 
ſtrantes angelos was firſt made by Agninas, and his followers, being len 
it by the authority of Dionyſius. Bull's Sermons. a Luke i. 11-19% 
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elf teſtifies) was firſt ſent to Zacharias to notify the approach 
{the Meſſias; and afterwards to the Virgin Mary to congra- 
ate her conception of him; at which you find with this angel 
:; I ſuppoſe) a multitude of an heavenly hoſt, i. e. of lower 
"rels under the command of this » prince of the hoſt, praiſing 
50d, and ſaying, Glory be to God in the higheſt, 


ks philoſophers term it) has been a controverſy of a long ſtand- 


tiſtian fathers were of opinion that angels were cloathed with 
me kind of bodies conſiſting of the pureſt and fineſt matter, 
hich they called zthereal ; and this perſuaſion ſeemed to be 
ounded upon a pious belief that it is the peculiar excellency 
nd prerogative of God himſelf to be a pure and ſimple ſpirit. 
he more current opinion, however, of the chriſtian church 
ſpecially of later times) has been that angels are ſubſtances in- 
ey ſpiritual, though infinitely inferior to their Creator's 
Wence, and have nothing material or corporeal belonging to 


red in human ſhape. 


eight of the body preſſes down the ſoul in all its nobleſt ſallies; 
d maims and ſickneſs weaken and retard the body, even in 
$ moſt ordinary operations: but now the holy angels have 
ne of theſe impediments to contend with, they have no 


"ays freſh, vigorous, and * like the ſun riſing in the 
orning to run its appointed courſe : © are always ſtrong, 
ick and penetrating, as the wind, as lightning, as a flame of 


tele metaphors, 


Nax, fo ſtrong and powerful, ſo ſubtile and penetrating 


In have its effect, if they pleaſe to ſuſpend or controul it: 
Ir they could ſee f Sarah laugh, though the was in another 
a; s could paſs through the priſon;door to viſit and releaſe 


cue the three Iſraelites, That they can collect, and manage 


b Dan. x. 21. c Tillotſon's Sermons, Vol. II. d Norris's Sermons, Vol. II. 


«© THaT they are ſpirits the apoſtles tell us; but whether Their nay 
ey are pure ſpirits, diveſted of matter and all corporeal vehicle *vre- 


Magn only the antient philoſophers, but ſome of the antient 
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hem, though they can at any time form and aſſume bodies, 
d, as the ſcripture acquaints us, have on certain occaſions ap- | 


— 7 


Wr indeed that are compounded creatures, find a great Their 


al of obſtruction both in our ſpiritual and corporeal acts, Ing Abi. 


om this load of matter, that we carry about with us. The jites. 


eight or load upon the faculties; nothing to deaden or relax 
le ſpring of their motion; no concupiſcence to darken their 
iderſtandings, or pervert their wills; no indiſpoſition, languor, 
vearineſs, occaſioned by lazy or ſickly vehicles; but are al- 


e, and are therefore very often in ſcripture expreſſed by 


e they, that no darkneſs can hinder their ſight ; no reſiſtance 
| material bodies can obſtruct their pallage ; no bodily quality 


Peter; and o with-hold the violence of the fiery furnace, to 


Vol. 28 | | 29 | to 


s Sermons, Vol. II. f Gen, xVii. 12. g Acts ü. 7. h Pan, if. 23. 
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n the death of Herod, who was ſtruck with an angel, aud! 


melancholy ; and the caſe of ſome primitive martyrs, who, | 


know the texture of our nature as to find a more immedi 
| acceſs to our ſouls; as to be able to ſuggeſt thoughts by d; 
as well as dreams by night; and, in the courſe of their atten 
ance upon us, to inform or warn, to encourage or dehort, 
comfort or afſright us, in ſome of our moſt momentous unde 


ſouls, ſhall direct them ſo to do. This I am certain of ti 
the ſcripture tells us expreſsly that Satan put it into the les 


oracles have declared unto us; and more than theſe we m 


_ ſeeing the exemplary reaſons of them in the Divine nature: 


in an inſtant : in what manner they occupy ſpace, and whe 
two or any other number of them may not be preſent in one 
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to their uſes, all meteors and exhalations ; can diſpoſe x 
temperature of the air, and order the influence of the elemen 
ſo as to produce ſtrange ſights in the upper regions, and od 
ſion either public bleſſings or calamities here below; 
thunder and lightning, and earthquakes, at the delivery  ; 
law, faid to be raiſed by them; and the many fore judpme 
of * war, famine, and peſtilence, ſaid to be of their infligig 
are a ſufficient indication. „ 1 
War influence they have over human bodies, either! 
improve, or impair their ſtate of health; what power they ha 
over their animal ſpirits, ſo as, by fixing or accelerating the 
to produce either joy or ſadneſs in us; and what acceſs the 
have to our minds, by the help and mediation of our fande 


bowels putrified into worms; the caſe of Saul, who, by t 
faſcination of an evil ſpirit, was at times run into. a deſpen 


the miniſtry of good ſpirits, were in their ſufferings exhilirat 
to a wondrous degree, are abundant conviction. Nay, Ic 
not ſee why theſe lofty beings, who are ſaid to excel in kno 
ledge, and wiſdom, as well as ſtrength, may not ſo perfedl 


takings, whenever God's commiſſion, or their charity to d 


of Judas to betray Chriſt; and, if an evil angel had power tot 
this, there is no queſtion to be made, but that an equal avil 
is committed to thoſe that watch over us for our good. [Int 
are ſome of the powers and faculties of angels, that the fa 


not expect to know, until we arrive at that happy ta 
where, by the infinite power and goodneſs of God, our natu 
hall be transformed, and be made like unto them. 
„IN what manner theſe angels come to the knowledge 4 
perception of things; whether it be by immediate intuition or 
having the images of them impreſſed upon their minds, or 


what manner they perform their motions ; whether it be by 
continued and gradual ſucceſſion, or by making long ter: 
and bounding, as it were, from one part of the world to ano 


divid 


i Exod. xix. 16. K Ezek. is. 1 Young's Sermons, Vol. II. m Act * 
NI Sam. xvi. 14. o Fiddes's Body of Divinity, Vol. I. | 
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cidual ſpot at one and the ſame time; theſe are queſtions that 
our more of ſubtlety than edification ; but what ſuch as love | 
\ amuſe themſelves with ſuch inquiries may find abundance of, = 
d ſcope enough to entertain their curioſity in the lucubrations 
the ſchoohnen. In the mean time, this argument thus far j 
:ſned may be of uſe to diſpe] and ſcatter thoſe dark and cloudy | i] 
oughts of the Divine Providence which are apt ſometimes to : 

le within us, when we behold the lamentable corruption and 


\ 
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er otacy of mankind. | DT | 
ha 1. Ir we take a view of the hiſtory of the world ſince the Inferences 
roof. 6 time of its creation; » how man as ſoon as he was made re- from the 


fled, and angels themſelves fell from their ſtation in heaven; Ts 
ow the who's world was fo polluted with wickedneſs that no- | 
ing but an univerſal deluge of water could cleanſe it; how the 
-y world ſoon ran into the ſame exceſs of impiety, and in a 
ort time was totally overſpread with idolatry. and polytheiſm 
„ xcept one family; how that one family perverted their wavs 
any times, and provoked the Holy One of Iſrael to anger, To 
Dat he {wore in his wrath he would have deſtroyed them, had 
t Moſes his ſervant ſtood in the gap: if we conſider that even 
Ince the coming of his Son to enlarge the bounds of the church, 


5 d collect all nations under one ſliepherd and biſhop of their N 
e, the greater part of the known world lies in darkneſs and N 
en e ſhadow of death ; that Satan has a large empire and many | 


bjects ſubmitted to his tyranny ; that a vile impoſtor has many | 
lowers, and has ſet up a falſe light where the famous à candle. [| 
Icksof the Lord were once ſituate ; and that the antient people ö 
God continue obdurate, and even to this day when Moſes 

read, have their minds blinded, and the veil remaining upon 

eir hearts; if we conſider among thoſe that profeſs the goſpel 

Chriſt, how few there are that in their hearts and lives con- 

m to its fundamental precepts; how many that'in works, if 

t in principles, deny God, crucify afreſh his Son, and, by their 

dominations, put him to open ſhame ; how fmall a ſenſe of vir- 

& and true goodneſs, how ſtrong a bent to profaneneſs and all 

anner of wickedneſs there is in the world; we can hardly for- = 
ar thinking that the wiſdom of God in forming this viſtble ſyſ. — 
m (ſuppoſing him to foreſee this general depravity) is not ſo _ — 
Ty manifeſt; and that the production of the human race was not i 
lerving his pains, ſince the end of creating them (which muſt . e 
his own glory) was in a meaſure totally defeated. 


BUT then, on the other ſide, if we conſider that in every age = 
Vt the world, there has been a remnant that have ſerved the U 


ord with fear and reverence, and are kept by grace unto ſal- 

"on; which, though they be but few, in compariſon of thoſe 

Pit by their diſobedience have brought upon themſelves perdi- 

uz yet, when met together in one body, will make a glorious 
appearance : 

P Bull's Sermons, Vol. II. q Rev. i. 29, x 2 Cor. iii. 14, 13. | 
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appearance : if we conſider farther, that beſides this houſhold d 


> of the living God, the New Jeruſalem, and there ſing praiſes un 


the creation of the world will begin to clear up; the number; 
elect ſaints and angels will be found ſufficient to celebrate th 


virtue is deſpiſed ; how the great and good God is diſhonouret 
and affronted, and his laws ſlighted by the generality of men 


| bleſſed precepts of the Prince of Life do retrieve ; let us the 
of God is in its glory; there virtue ſhines in its full luſtre an 
_ cording to the great Creator's will: and when, in a ſhort ting 
pacify our minds and reconcile all preſent inconſiſtencies to us 
dwell}. : 


delightful contemplation, to conſider how inmenſely greit, 
mire the wonders of God in the formation of things which 


_ graſs, the leaſt inſect, and the meaneſt reptile, if duly cold 


mons, Vol. II. 


Complete Body of Divinity. Part Il. 
faith collected out of every generation, God has provided him 
ſelf with an innumerable multitude of more excellent creature 
who, from their firſt production, have been always ſerving ay 
adoring him ; who never ſinned nor ſhall ſin as long as he en 


dures ; that they, together with us, ſhall make up one gener 
aſſembly ; that we, together with them, ſhall enter * into the ch 


to him that ſits upon the throne, and unto the Lamb for ex; 
more: if we conſider this, I ſay, our notions of Providence 


ſupper of the Lamb to all eternity; and the nuaber of the jo 
probate will put no damp upon the heavenly joy; for the remen 
brance of them upon the full and raviſhing employ of our fac 
ties will be quite loſt and extinguiſhed. „„ 

t WHEN therefore we are troubled at any time and offende 
to ſee how badly things go here below; how vice triumphs ay 


what a vaſt train of deluded mortals the Prince of Darkneſs dray 
after him to perdition ; and how ſmall the number is that tl 


look upwards and view the heavenly regions above us, when 
millions of millions of holy angels dwell. There the kingdo 


brightneſs : there no unclean thing can enter, no fin, no un 
eaſineſs, no diſorder is to be found there; but all things go ag 


the ſpirits of juſt men made perfect ſhall meet theſe ſpirits aborg 
and ſo enter into a joyful eternity; how muſt the ſenſe oft 


if ſo be we do in earneſt look for ua new heaven and a ne 


earth, where righteouſneſs and nothing but righteouſnels i 


2. WHAT has been ſaid of = the powers and faculties 
theſe celeſtial creatures will afford a chriſtian, at any time, 


well as good, their heavenly Creator muſt be. We jultly a 
ſee upon the ſurface of the earth : a plant, a flower, a pile 


ed, give us great notions of his Almighty power: we |! 
commemorate his greatneſs in the obſervations we make ft 
our own compoſition ;' in every joint, and muſcle, and hor 
how fearfully and wonderfully. we are made ; and (what on 
| | | | | wWonde 


| 5 | TE | . 
s Rev. xxi. 2. t Bull's Sermons, Vol. II. u 2 Pet. iii. 13. X Toung““ 
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ner of all) how our ſoul is united to this maſs of fleſh and | 
nes: we juſtly adore his immenſity in ſurveying the heavens, If 
ure en the work of his fingers, and thoſe vaſt luminous bodies ö 


tc he has placed over our heads, » to divide the day from the 
cht, and to be for ſigns, and for ſeaſons, and for days, and for 
s. But if we could turn aſide the curtain, and look into the 

ly of holies ; if we could penetrate this outward firmament, 

\d paſs, with St Paul, into the third heaven with eyes im- 
Feonated to bear the ſight ; we ſhould there behold ſuch an 
rite number of things unutterable as would quite eclipſe the 
her parts of the creation, and make us wonder at ourſelves 

it we ever admired any thing elſe. | 
war then we cannot attain to by ſight, at this diſtance 
om the other world, let us endeavour to bring home to us 
contemplation. Let us imagine ourſelves in the ſame place 

©d ſituation with Daniel, to whom was repreſented = the an- 
nt of days fitting upon his throne, a thouſand thouſand mi- 
rin unto him, and ten thouſand times ten thouſand ſtandin 

ae ore him, the leaſt of which was fairer than light, ſwifter 
jan thought, and brighter than the ſun ſhining in its meridian 
ro WW cngth ; having, as he tells, * his eyes like lamps of fire, his 
ms and his feet like poliſhed braſs, the voice of his words like 
e voice of a multitude, and his awfulneſs and power fo vaſtly 
eat, that, at one look, » he ſtruck the prophet dead, and, 
at one touch, raiſed and revived him again ; and then let us 
a der how inexpreſſibly powerful the author and giver of 1 
u e muſt be, who, with one Almighty fiat could ſpeak ſo many | 4 
ads of immortal ſpirits, all excelling in ſtrength, all fur- 14 
aling in wiſdom, into exiſtence out of nothing; how inexhau- 
ble muſt the fountain of that omnipotence be that could com- 
unicate ſuch prodigious abilities to ſo many, without any di- 
Inution of his own; 4 how unſearchable are thy works, O 
rd, and thy ways paſt finding out! | 
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I ewe Er LoVYMENT and OF FICEs of good ANGELS. 

{ "HE prophet Iſaiah has given us a very lively deſcription I. The of. 


of the ſupreme majeſty of God, and of the behaviour ſice of au. 

his angelical miniſters: © I faw the Lord ſitting upon a e | 

one, high and lifted up, and his train filled the temple ; above God. 

llood the ſeraphims, and each one had fix wings; with | 

Vain he covered his face, and with twain he covered his feet, 

nd with twain he did fly; and one cryed unto another, and 

ad, Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hoſts, the whole earth is 
| wp pune Ny full 


E i. 14. 2 Daniel vii. 9, 10, a Chap. x. 6. b ver. 8. c Ver. 19. 
m xi. 33. e Ifajab vi. 1, &e. 1 | 
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full of his glory; and the poſts of the door moved at the yy, 
of him that cried, and the houſe was filled with ſmoak, Wi 
twain he covered his face, f to ſhew he was ſenſible of hi; 
becillity ; and with twain he did fly, to indicate the peed ; 
alacrity wherewith he executed the divine commands: ſo t, 
according to this repreſentation, the firſt and moſt immejy 
employment of angels is to attend about the throne of 60 
Jo this purpoſe we muſt obſerve that the ſcriptures repreſs 
God as the ſupreme majeſty of heaven and earth, the lord 
governor of all things, who, although he be every where, y 
exhibits his glorious preſence more eſpecially in heaven, whi 
is therefore called his throne. There his majeſty does, 2 
were, keep his court; from thence he iſſues out his orders © 
cerning the government of the world, and the preferyaig 
or puniſhment of all his ſubjects; and there, conſequently, t 
divine majeſty and glory is attended by the moſt noble and & 
8 cellent of them all; as a king among us has always thoſe abo 
. him that are of the higheſt quality, and moſt eminent rank! 
Wilt | ais dominions. Now, as perſons of this quality wait upon 
_ earthly prince, and are ready by him to be ſent as his ambill 

dors, or meſſengers in any employment wherein he has o 
lion to make ule of their ſervice ; juſt ſo are the angels rept 
ſented as the glorious miniſters of Almighty God, who, attend 
ing upon him in his celeftial court, are always at hand to bed 
patched about ſuch buſineſs, and to take upon them ſuch ch: 
ges, as he thinks fit to commit to them, through the whil 
world, for the good of his lower ſort of ſubjeas, and eſpecil 
of us the children of men. The meaning of our Saviour's x 
preſſion therefore, ſpeaking of little children, * that in heme 
their angels do always behold the face of God, is the ſame, 
if he had ſaid, They ſtand in the prefence of God 3s Ii 
** miniſters and ſervants; they wait upon him in heat 
<* where they behold the majeſty of his glory; and they io 
<* up unto him to ſee what orders he will give them, andc 
What meſſages he will be pleaſed to ſend them, for the god 
of my diſciples.” Nay, they are ſo ready to execute 
pleaſure, and fulfil his commands, that the leaſt fignification 
his will is enough to determine theirs, and diſpoſe them t0 
chearful obedience : for theſe words, behold his face, ſeem 
be a metaphor borrowed from good ſervants, who, being t 
acquainted with their mafter's inclinations and defires, M 
their eye continually upon him, and preſently, upon the ke 
motion of his head or his eye, go and diſpatch what they kn 
do be his pleaſure. wes e 
| OT Bur while they are thus attending, they cry one to t 


1. To at- 
tend upon 
him. 
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aud adore ther, and ſay, Holy, holy, holy Lord God of hoits, the wh | 
him. earth is full of thy glory: ſo that the next employ where \ 
* | * ma 


r Bull's Sermons, Vol. II. g Patrick's Sermons. h Natth. xvii 19. 
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y ſuppoſe the bleſſed angels to ſerve, is in celebrating the 
riſes of the great Creator, and kind Redeemer of the uni— 
rſe; in performing the ſervice, and chanting over the liturgy, 
«we may Call it, which at ſtated times (as ſome maintainers of 
ted forms contend) is conſtantly ſung in heaven, i How 
ſe heavenly miniſters acquit themſelves in this capacity, we 
e an account given us by one that was admitted within the 
nctuary, and ſaw the ſolemnity of their worſhip : * and all 
bo angels ſtood about the throne, and fell before the throne 
n their faces, and worſhipped God, ſaying Amen, bleſſing, and 
ory, and wiſdom, and thankſgiving, and honour, and power, 
nd might, be unto our God, and unto the Lamb for ever and 
wer, Amen. This is the angels employment about the throne 
f God's preſence : nor is it ſimply their employment, but 
cir happineſs. too: for as the wind that fans the flowers re- 
urns from them with a tincture of their ſweetneſs; ſo all the 
eath that the heavenly hoſt ſpends in the praiſes of God re- 
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ins to them accumulated with joy and bleſſing; God having 1 
n cered it ſo, that there ſhould be an inſeparable connection 1 
e etween their duty and beatitude; and that the more they ad- 
re, and praiſe, and adore, the more they ſhould participate "1 
pe the perfections that do engage them in the work. "31 
en ANOTHER branch of the office of angels is to effect the 3. To ad [1 
es of providence, in the government of the world; and for rearing | 
h; his reaſon, they are called i the eyes of the Lord that run to ok hae }; 
he d fro through the whole earth, to thew himſelf ſtrong in bt 


half of them whoſe heart is perfect towards him = : for I 
though God's infinite power be ſuch that he can do all things, 1 
th in heaven and earth, immediately by himſelf; can rule the 
nirerſe, and ſteer its affairs, and turn them which way he 
leaſes by the leaſt beck of his will; yet his wiſdom and good- 
els have thought fit ro honour his creatures, eſpecially this 
cher and more perfect rank of beings, with his commands, 


ad to make them, according to their feveral degrees and capa- 
go es, the ordinary miniſters of his affairs in the rule and go- 
e | ernment of this inferior world. Ws 


Jn ( THE princes of the earth have deputies and vice-roys to 
overn fuch dominions as are too diſtant from the circle of 
ar inſpection : and, in like manner, the opinion is pretty ge- 
fral, both among Jews and Chriſtians, that God Almighty has 
pointed particular angels to preſide over empires and king- 
mms, to {way the mighty affairs thereof, and, by ſecret and 
Vible means, to bring about their changes and revolutions. 
The only difference is that the rulers: of this world have 
heir deputies out of neceſſity, becauſe they cannot govern _ 
TH | without 
i, Young's Sermons, Vol. II. k Rev. v. 13 and vii. It, &c. I Zech. iv. 10. 
The Jews interpreted this paſſage of the angels, as we may learn from Phi- 


a lays that the eyes of God are his angels. Young's Sermons, Vol. II. 
lotſon's Sermons, Vol. II. o Bull's Sermons, Vol. II. ' | | 


— 
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his miniſters out of choice, and employs them in his ſery;,s 
that they may have an opportunity of expreſſing their affeciyy 


And to his 
church. 


prince, or tutelar-angel of the Jewiſh church and people, y 


chapter of the book of Daniel; à and that he and the heaven 
hoſt under command are in the ſame capacity = related to 


every national church of Chriſt has the preſidence and guard 
nittions ſent by Chriſt in the beginning of the Revelations, « a 
though by angels we are to underſtand no more than the biſboꝶ 


there were angels. to ſuperintend the affairs of each church; 


| Their di- 
the affairs of God's providence and his church are concerned, 


ligence 
| herein. 


againſt the Iſraelites: and lo Michael, one of the chief princes, or greateſt! 
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without them; whereas the great king of heaven and earth hq 


and engaging his favour and reward. 

ANOTHER branch of the office of angels is to adminiſter 1 
affairs of God's church, and to guard it againſt the violence gf 
adverſary the devil. That Michael the archanpel was ch 


may, when we pleaſe to be curious, collect » from the ten 


chriſtian church, is more than probable from that paſſage in t 
Revelations, where we are told * that Michael and his agel 
fought againſt the Dragon; and the Dragon fought and his a 
gels, but did not prevail, i. e. Michael defeated all his cy 
plots and bloody enterpriſes for the deſtruction of chriſt 
people by the tyranny of the Roman emperors, whom this in 
veterate enemy of true piety inſtigated againſt them, Th: 


ſhip of an angel, we may fairly infer from the meſſages and m 
directed to the angels of the ſeveral churches of Aſia: fo 
yet the very ground of the metaphor implies thus much, th 


well as biſhops. That every particular congregation of chri 
tians is attended with the preſence and inſpection of angels 
plain from that paſſage of St Paul, x where he enjoins women! 
have their heads covered as a matter of great decency in fe 
gious aſſemblies, becauſe of the angels, i. e. becauſe angels 
preſent in our churches, obſerving the very decency of ol 
dreſs, as well as the devoutneſs of our behaviour. 
How the angels acquit themſelves in all the offices where 


are inſtructed by the repreſentations that are made of then! 
ſcripture, all teſtifying the perfection of their obedience. | 


p In this Chapter, Daniel gives an account, that, an angel appearing to it 
told him that he had been contending a great while with the prince of the kin 
dom of Perſia, i. e. with that mighty angel which abetted the Perſian inte 


gels, came to help me, Ver. 13. to lend him his aſſiſtance to enable bin! 
overcome the angel that contended with him; and therefore he ſays (er. 
that being thus reinforced, he would return, and fight with the king of Peri 
and in the very next words, he tells him that this Michael was the priv® 
the Jewiſh nation, or the angel that had the care and protection of their alla 
committed to him. From hence the Jews have entertained a conſtant op 
that every country bas a great and potent angel, with others ſubordinater f 
ſiding over it, and that till this angel, and thoſe under his commaud, de on 
come, or go away, there is no prevailing againſt that nation. Patricks & 
mons. q Bull's Sermons, Vol. II. r Young's Sermons, Vol. II. 5 Chap. 
7, 8. t Patrick's Sermons, u Chap. ii, . x 1 Cor, xi. 6, y Yours) ibid. 
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;s purpoſe they are repreſented as ſtanding about the heavenly 
rone; a Poſture that denotes their readineſs and preparation 
their employment : they are repreſented as full of eyes; a 
-umſtance that ſignifies their ambition to know every inſtance 
the divine will: they are repreſented as furniſhed with many 
nos; a ſymbol that intimates their ſpeed and chearfulneſs in 
ecuting their charge: and finally their aſſiduity and perſe- 
ance in this courſe are repreſented to us when we are told 

at they ceaſe not day nor night; are ever praiſing, ever ſerv- 

„, for to do the will of God is their meat and drink, their 
* refreſhment and eternal feaſt. OT 

Tux Jews indeed have a proverb that the angel of juſtice 

« but with one wing: but hereby I conceive they intend only 

e ſlowneſs of God, in iſſuing out commithons of vengeance, 
| not the backwardneſs of angels in putting them in execu- 
n: for they who ſee the reaſon as well as the letter of the 
mmand, who have ſo clear a viſion of the divine eſſence and 
rfections as will not ſuffer them to doubt of the equity ang 
ſonableneſs of all his injunctions, are as well ſatisfied with | 
e decrees of his ſeverity, and perform them as chearfully as 
dey do the milder emanations of his love. Io this purpoſe 
may obſerve that the angel who was * ſent to expel lapſed 
an out of Paradiſe with his flaming ſword, betook himſelf as 


100 | 
1 ally to that ungrateful office as he that was to carry the wel- 
iy me tidings of man's falvation, of peace on earth and good 
i towards men: and I make no doubt but that thoſe ſons of 


d who ſhouted for joy at the formation of this world's fabric, 

Ill hereafter, upon ſignal given, be full as ready to aſſiſt (as the 

ptures tell us they are to aſſiſt) in its deſti uction and fiery 

olution. ap a2 Ne DOE ih 

Ix this capacity are the holy angels appointed to be the mi- II. Their 

[ters of the moſt high God. We come now to conſider their office, with 

Ice and employment with regard to the children of men, thoſe 0 8 

pectally who comport themſelves well, and thereupon (as the 

oltle expreſſes it) ſhall be heirs of ſalvation. 5 

© ThaT every man, at leaſt every good inan, has a guardian- 1. To at- 

gel appointed him by God to take ſpecial care of him and his tend on 

ncermnents, both ſpiritual and temporal; to proſper him in 
undertakings, and comfort him in his ſorrows, has been a 

mon opinion among the heathens, and a conſtant and firmly 

lieved tradition among the Jews. The Jews found their be- 
f upon ſeveral paſſages in ſcripture, which they account of 
denlable conſequence ; Jacob at his death wiſhes * that the 

gel which had redeemed him from all evil might bleſs the 
'0 ſons of Joſeph : Iſaiah acknowledges that when the Iſrael- 

were in an afflicted condition the angel of God's preſence 
Lor. I. Rr ſaved: 


? Norriv's Sermons, Vol. II. a Gen. iii. 24. b Luke ii. 14. c Tillotſon's 
02s, Vol. II. d Gen. xlyjii. 16, e Chap. 1xiji. 9. 


good men 
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ſaved them: David profeſſes himſelf to be of this perſyg, 
that the angel of * the Lord encampeth round about them jj 
fear him; the royal preacher teſtifies the. ſame, when he gy 
his hearer this caution, s ſuffer not thy mouth to cauſe thy i 
to ſin, neither ſay thon + BEFORE THE ANGEL, it is an err, 
and our bleſſed Saviour himſelf ſeems to be of the like ſentine 
when cautioning all men to take heed how they offend a. 
his little ones, 7. e. any humble and devout chriſtian, he fu 
Joins this reaſon, that » THEIR ANGELS do always behold 
face of my Father which is in heaven, i. e. i Thoſe ble 
«* ſpirits which are appointed by God to be their guardy 
upon earth have nevertheleſs their returns and recourſe 
God's glorious' preſence in heaven, and a conſtant acceſ 
him to offer up complaints and requeſts in their behalf; 
therefore it muſt needs be a very dangerous thing for an 
4 to deſpiſe or offend any of them, leſt thereby he prorc 
„ thoſe mighty ſpirits to ſue out and execute ſome commili 
of vengeance upon him :*” For theſe words of our Saviqy 
we mult remember, were ſpoken to the Jews, and muſt conl 
quently be interpreted in a ſenſe agreeable to their notions a 
apprehenſions, whereof the guard and tutelage of angels was n 
the leaſt conſiderable. VVV 
Nav, not only the Jews * but the heathens likewiſe were. 
this perſuaſion; and they indeed ſeem to carry the notion i 
far, by aſſigning a good genius to every one indifcriminatel 
thus Menander tells us that every man as ſoon as he is bc 
has his genius to attend and aſſiſt him, as the good guide of h 
enſuing life; and n Arianus upon Epictetus, ſpeaking of Gu 
aſſures us that he hath given to every man his peculiar gemi 
as his keeper and guardian, who is a watchful guardian, al 
cannot by any means withdraw from the faithful diſcharye 
his office. We need therefore leſs wonder = that we find til 
ſentiment fo generally received in the chriſtian church, that me 
from their birth, at leaſt from their new birth, i. e. their ba 
tiſm, have an angel commiſſioned from heaven to attend them 
and as they go on in the chriſtian courſe, that this angel! 
Pareſteugmenos, yoked together with them: „ For ange 


| | « (a 
EY ff Pſalm xxxiv. 7. g Eccleſ. v. 6. 

Here we have angel in the ſingular numbeg, not angels inthe plural, ts genob 
ſome one certain angel, and then this angel is deſcribed as the ange! beſo 
whom, and in whoſe preſence, the perſon who makes the vow referred to, 
aud as he is repreſented-as the inſpector and obſerver of his words and acuon 
this gives us the plain notion of a guardian angel, and, by the way, we nd 
farther obſerve from this text, that if it belongs to the office of our guard 
angel, not only to ſecure us from dangers, but to inſpe& and govern eur! 
tions, yea, and if need be, to chaſtiſe us when we tranſgreſs and prevanc 
Bull's Sermons, Vol. II. | g k 

h Matth. xviil. 10. i Scott's Chriſtian Life, Vol. III. k Bull's Selm | 
] Hapanti daimoon andri ſumparaſtatet heuthus genomenoo, muſtago1g0! 1 
lou biou aguathos.— m Kai epitron hckaſtoo, proc ſteſe ton hekaſtou 441% 
Ka? paredooke phulattein auton autoo. Kai tou ton akampton kai apart 
Vid. Bull's Sermons, Vol. Ih n Patrick's Sermons. | 
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any 8 
1th their baptiſmal engagement, imitate God, together with them- 
gr ſelves as their friends and kinſmen; and upon that account 


and come daily to do them favours and good offices, as if there 


ſore he was ſubmitted to the temptations of the devil, the 


ndition, » Does Job fear God for nought? Haſt thou not made 


1s {o fenced and ſecured on every fide in his perſon, in his 
ods, and in his relations, by the angels of God encamping 
wok 
100 
one 
9 
© It 


t make a breach upon him, until God himſelf was pleaſed to 
r the prevention and chaſtiſement of ſin, that they may be 


Withdraw this guard of angels from his faithful ſervants, and 
hit them and their concerns to Satanical aſſaults; yet, at the 
rec 
"ul 
teh 
bo 


ls to ſend them auxiliaries from above to aid and aſſiſt them 


ad of their temptation : for {o we read that after our Saviour had 
en violently ſet upon by the devil in the wilderneſs, à good 


d worſhipping the devil, yet, from this paſſage we have good 


me ounds to hope that in all our encounters of this kind we, who 


not ſtand the ſhock ſo well, we who unaſſiſted cannot ſtand 


em at all, ſhall not fail to receive timely relief by the charitable 


plies of thoſe heavenly hoſts, whoſe joy and triumph it is to 
aniſeſt God's ſtrength in our weakneſs. | | 


adents of life, and protected from the malice of wicked men, 
e royal Pſalmiſt has given us a very elegant and comfortable 


, oF (cription : He will not ſuffer thy foot to be moved, and he 
ut keepeth thee will not ſleep : the Lord himſelf is thy keeper, 


de Lord is thy defence upon thy right hand, ſo that the ſun 


od ſhall preſerve thee from all evil; yea it is even he that 
Pill keep thy ſoul, and preſerve thy going out and coming in 
S Vie —_ — for 
" Bulls Sermons, Vol. II. p Job i. 9, 10. 4 Matth. iv. 11. r Bull, ibid. 
lam cxxi. 3, Ke . 7 N 5 ; 4 


* 


(as Origen expreſſes it) look upon thoſe who, from the time of 


bold themſelves obliged to work together for their ſafety, 


were a league and covenant between them for that purpoſe.” 
reis very remarkable in the caſe of righteous Job, that, 2. To de- 


1 ſeems to be envious of his outward ſecurity and happy angels. 
hedge about him, and about his houſe, and about all that he 

;0n every ſide? Thou haſt bleſſed the work of his hands, and 
ſubſtance is increaſed in the land. The good man, it feems, 

und about him, that all rhe power and policy of the devil could 

epare the way: and though, for the trial of men's faith, and 


und acceptable in the day of the Lord, God may ſometimes 


e tine that theſe purpoſes are thought neceſlary, he never 


the unequal conflict, and to prevent their ſinking under the 


gels came and miniſtred unto him. = And though it does not 
bpear by words that they came to his aſſiſtance, while he was 
ually engaged, as knowing his virtue to be impregnable, and 
e no danger of being ſeduced to ſo foul an act as falling down 


Is what ſecurity the good man lives fenced againſt the evil 


ul not burn thee by day, neither the moon by night: the _ 
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for evermore ; and by what means and inſtruments he does 
this the ſame royal author has informed us; * for he fla In 
his angels charge over thee, and keep thee in all thy Ways, an 
they ſhall bear thee up in their hands, leſt thou daſh thy fd 
againſt a ſtone. _ | Z OO 

How the angels do this it is not our ambition to know, ſing 
by happy experience, we find that it is done. This only weng 
imagine, that, as theſe powerful ſpirits have a miphry, influeng 
upon neceſſary cauſes (at leaſt upon a great many of them) ax 
can retard or precipitate, can vary or divert their motions as the 
fee occaſion, they can by this means prevent a great many a 
dents which muſt otherwiſe have come to pals, had they permit 
them to proceed in their natural courſe: and as they have a neg 
acceſs at leaſt to mens imaginations ; either by warning us, 
dangers approaching by ſome external ſign, or unaccountablg 
impreſſion upon our fancies, vehemently ſoliciting us, withou 
any viſible cauſe or reaſon, to leave the path where the dang 
lies ; or by injecting ſudden fears into the hearts of wicked men 
and brandiſhing horrid phantaſms before their imaginations 
the angel did the flaming ſword before Balaam) they can prevent 
their miſchievous deſigns againſt us. 55 | 

Bur the end of their miniſtry and attendance about us is ny 
only to defend us from evil, and reſcue us from danger, butt 
contribute their aſſiſtance likewiſe to the procuration of all th 
good things we ſtand in need of: and * accordingly we may | 
ſerve that St John, in his ſalutation of the churches of Af 
wiſhes them grace and peace, i. e. all ſpiritual as well as temp 
ral bleſſings, not only from God the Father, as the fountaind 
them, and from Jeſus Chriſt, as the meritorious procurer 0 
them; but from the ſeven ſpirits or chief angels like wiſe thatar 
before the throne, as the great inſtruments of Divine Providend 
in diſpenſing them; = which muſt needs imply that the holy a 
gels, ſince our Saviour”s return to heaven, are employed by ti 
Divine appointment to be the conveyers of ſpiritual blellng 
to us from the Holy Ghoſt the Comforter. | 

* SOCRATES in his apology declares that he was prompted i 
ſay and do as he did, in oppoſition to the depraved {entiment 
and practices of the vulgar, by the inſtigation of his good gen: 
but however that was, ſince the devil is ſaid » to work in ti 
children of diſobedience, making it matter of his induſtry to temp 
them to ſin, and to ſtir them up to the commiſſion of it, we c 
not but think that good angels are equally able to do ſomethin 
of a contrary nature for the benefit of the righteous; that the 
can guide and direct them inſenſibly to the means of religion dt 
virtue by the mediation of their blood and fpirits ; can {tir up i 


their minds an inclination to what is virtuous, and, by "og 
e ee, e upoch 


t Pfalm xci. 11, 12. u Scott's Chriſtian Life, Vol. III. x Bull's $200 


Vol. II. y Rev. i. 4, 5. 2 Patrick's Sermons. a Edwards's Body of Pi 
Vol. I b Eph, ii. 2, | 5 | 


ap. III. Of the Creation of Heaven and Angels, 
on their fancies; can ſuggeſt good thoughts, raiſe holy purpo- 


and affections, refreſh them in their pious undertakings; and 
fiſt and promote the work of their ſanctification: and accord- 
ly, any one that has been exerciſed in the ways of godlineſs 
"| have obſerved within himſelf that oftentimes, he knows 
how the moſt powerful and affecting thoughts of eternity, 
d the great concerns of religion, have ſeized and poſſeſſed his 


atters, he has had a ſudden ſuggeſtion ariſe in his breaſt which 
could not controul, exciting him to ſome act of piety, or other 
od work, with an irreſiſtible force which in a great meaſure 
itte mputable to the agency of angels directed by the ſuperinten- 
y of the Holy Ghoſt. N 


bl; and that, even when his mind has been taken up with other 


ned | 5 : 
Us 0 1 Tis Holy Ghoſt indeed is the ſole original author of our 
table ctifcation: he only is able to over- rule our wills, and rectify 


inward faculties ; and therefore when we aſcribe thus much 


cout 
age the operation of angels, we mean not to derogate from his 
men xcious undertaking : on the contrary, we aſſert that all the 


I;fow from him; and that even when angels afſift, the grace 


lepation, - - - - Sn | 

8 x « ; . „ 0 . 
ar, we aſſert farther that this doctrine of angelical aſſiſtance 
es not in the leaſt interfere with the power of God's Bteiled 


crit, and that there is a plain difference between its operation 
u theirs upon the minds of men, which we find St Bernard thus 
wo enguiſnüng, Angelus, ſays he, adeſt Anime, non ineft ; ſuggerit 
in T's, von ingerit; hortatur ad bonum, non bonum creat 5 Which in 


ect is this, © The angel comes to the ſoul, the Holy Ghoſt comes 
to us, but the Holy Ghoſt does, by a powerful energy, cre- 
ate and plant them in us:“ in a word, the angels cannot act 
on our ſouls but mechanically, and by the mediation of our 


ey upon their very eſſence. It ſeems therefore moſt worthy 


p tally, this we affirm, and this we ought to believe 1s only the 
ck of God that made it. e os 

hig o rurx part of the office and employment of angels is to in- 4. Inſpe& 
theß ea the behaviour, and take notice of the prayers and other our pri- 
une works of men upon earth, in order to make a report of tliem , 
pe God in heaven. + That the antient chriſtians looked upon 

bu eels as the witneſſes of their actions, in conſideration of which 

5 vere excited to do well, and to behave themſelves with 

mon 


and circumſpection, is manifeſt from that ſevere charge which 
0 St Paul 
©; Sermons, Vol. II. d Young's Sermons, Vol. II. e Patrick's Serm. 


* 


ans and methods of forming holy difpolitions in us do origi- 


Ilis, and therefore his the glory, becauſe they only act by his 


Into the foul; the angel ſuggeſts and recommends good things 


icy ; but the Holy Ghoſt can come into them, and act immedi. 


e majeſty of God, and moſt ſuitable to our own diſtance to be- 
ye that, whatever of God's pleaſure can be done for our ſouls. 
chanically, the angels are the inſtruments of doing it; but to 
rl; Immediately upon the ſoul, and change and ſanctify it ef- 
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St Paul gives his ſon Timothy, * I charge thee before G00 Y 


„ cipal angels are witneſſes of what I ſay, and of all the chart 
that is impoſed on thee, and undertaken by thee; they y 
s obſerve thy behaviour and demeanor in the church of Gy 


thians think that angels are preſent in their ſacred aſſemblies, u 
| ſo, ont of reverence to ſuch great miniſters of God appointed; 
attend there, to be careful how they admitted of any thing i 


And religi- THESE courtiers of heaven indeed ſeem ambitious » toy 


ons beha- into the important matters of chriſtianity : they bend thd 
viour. 


pry into the ſacred myſteries of our holy religion; they i lem 


elſe to do but only obſerve and gaze upon our holy ſolen 


ſitions; and recollect our wanderings; to fix our attenti 
devotions are thus qualified, to join their ſupplications to on 


for their better acceptance at the throne ef grace: in lic 


aà golden cenſer, and there was given unto him much incenk 


giſter of his omniſcient mind; and yet he would have 


might congratulate our happineſs, as fellow- ſervants under t | 
ſame common lord; but might be witneſſes likewiſe of his rg 


world, according to his goſpel. 


| gracioully kind theſe great and glorious ſpirits are, in dog 
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the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and the elect angels, that thou obſerye 1, 
things. As if he had ſaid, the elect, i. e. the choice and 15 


being as ſo many governors ſet over men by the Father al 
and accordingly they will accuſe or acquit thee at the greatd 
«© of retribution.” And the ſame meaning ſeems to be ſuppett 
in another place by this apoſtle, where he would have the Cong 


decent or immodeſt at their meetings. 


glorious heads (as the expreſſion intimates) and ſtoop down: 


from the church the manifold wiſdom of God, as the apofl 
affirms ; and therefore no wonder, that they are preſent att 
places where theſe things are commemorated, And if the 
are preſent in our religious aſſemblies, we cannot ſuppoſe th 
they are there as idle auditors and ſpectators that have noth 


ties; and therefore we mult conclude, that their buſineſs bt 
aſſiſt us in our religious performances; to remove our indif 


excite our affections, and inflame our devotions ; and when o 


ſenſe that paſſage in the Revelation may not improperly be ut 
derſtood, & that an angel came, and ſtood at the altar, havin 


that he ſhould offer it with the prayers of all ſaints, upon ti 
olden altar which was before the throne. 1 

GoD indeed knows, and takes notice of every thing ti 

good men do: he records it to perpetuity in the faithful f 


angels to be conſcious of our good actions, not only that the 


teous judgments, aſſertors of our innocence, and ready to c 
front that grand 1 accuſer of the brethren, when Chriſt ſ 
come from heaven with millions of his holy angels to judge l 


FROM what has been ſaid then we cannot but obſerve, ho 


* 
7 


go 


£1 Tim. v. 21. g1 Cor. xi. 10. h1 Pet. i. 12. i Eph. ii. 10. K Nett 
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oa offices that may tend to our ſalvation ; in reſtraining and 
tie ling us back from ſin; in exciting and ſoliciting us to 
pr bat is good; in promoting our ſanctity, in helping our de- 


otion, in recommending our prayers, and, when we have 


be any thing commendable, in carrying the news, and mak- 
C00 8 2 favourable report thereof to their great maſter and 


Irs. | 8 
Aud as they are thus aſſiſtant to us, in working out our 5. Aſſiſt us 
vation, through the courſe of our lives; » ſo, at the hour in death, 
death they ſtand by, to help and comfort us in that need- = ſpirit | 
| and diſmal time, in that laſt and great conflict of frail mor- into para- 
ality with death, and the powers of darkneſs; to receive our die. 

ked ſpirits into their embraces, and to conduct them ſafe to 

hoſe bleſſed abodes which the divine - goodneſs has provided 

br their reception. For be the place of paradiſe where it will, 

ſince the lower regions through which we are to paſs are 

tered with apoſtate ſpirits, which, like birds of prey, are 

ontinually lying in wait to ſeize upon the ſouls of men as 

jon as they are ſeparate from the body; the bleſſed angels are 

pointed to take all pious ſouls into their cuſtody, and to guard 


we em ſafe and ſecure through the enemies quarters into their 
1 led habitations : and it is not improbable that theſe evil ſpi- 
˖ 


ts do diſtinguiſh what ſouls belong to them, and what do not, 


I eeeing who are left deſtitute, and who are attended with this 
15 leftial guard of angels. 5 og | - 
uy Tus we have gone as far as ſcripture leads us in the The uſes of | 


lcovery of the nature and offices of good angels: and (not to ara doc- 


t go ſo comfortable a doctrine without ſome proper applica- 
on) © this may ſerve to remind us of the wonderful vouch- 
dement of God unto mankind, while we conſider that our 
reſent ſtate, how contemptible ſoever it may appear to be in 
ther reſpects, yet is honoured with the attendance of ſuch ex- 
Ellent creatures. It may ſerve to recommend that part of de- 
otlon wherein pious chriſtians are wont to implore of God 
heir ſuccour and protection; but it gives no countenance to 
ur paying that devotion to them which - they themſelves are 
nown to abhor; » ſee thou do it not, I am thy fellow-ſer- 
at: worſhip God. And laftly, it may ſerve to diſpoſe our 
nds to a proper reverence of the holy angels, 1. e. to think 
i them as conſtant witneſſes of our behaviour; to bear an 
ful regard to their preſence and inſpection ; and to take care 
at they, who wait on us for our good, be not prieved or 
Witened from their ſtation by our unworthy deportment. 
N every place, in eyery corner therefore, revere the pre- 
ace of thy angel ; and do not that before him which thou 
ouldſt be aſhamed to do before a man like thyſelf. « Keep 
mo —— . | _— thy 
m Tillotſon's Sermons, Vol. II. n Scott's Chriſtian Life, Vol, III. o Young's 
mons, Vol. II. p Revo Xxil. 9. q Eccleſ. v. 1. ** 
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Their exi- 
ence. 


and be very devout and ſincere in what thou offereſt unto hin 


tation. Imitate their exalted love (the ſource and fountain i 


with all thy heart. Imitate their exalted praiſes in the be 
tribute of thankſgiving that thou canſt pay, and thy conf 
_ communion in religious offices. Imitate their charity in ty 


relief of his neceſſity, or the benefit of his immortal ſoul, 


ſome of them = ſinned and kept not their firſt eſtate, but f 
their own habitation ; and ſo of the moſt bleſſed and gloria 
became the moſt vile and miſerable of all God's creatures 


_ everlaſting chains under darkneſs, unto. the judgment of thi 
great day: with heaven they Joſt their heavenly diſpoſtiq 

that delighted once in doing good and praiſing God, and id 
Into a ſettled rancour againſt him, and malice againſt man tha 


gone; all deſire and ability of doing good departed from then 
diſtraction and deſpair took poſſeſſion of them, and created a 


evident from the power and poſſeſſion they have gained in tl 
world: for, how diffident ſoever we may be of the ſeveral a 


but think that the many laws provided in the Old Teſtauec 
* apainſt wizards and ſuch as had familiar ſpirits, and the * 
inſtances in the New of perſons poſſeſſed with devils, which t 
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thy foot more eſpecially when thou goeſt into the houſe of 600 
becauſe his holy angels are aſſembled there, and are ſtrictly q 


ving thy carriage and behaviour. And as they are thy obſervers 
ſo be thou theirs, and ſet their example before thee for thyin 


all their ſervices) to their Creator, in loving the Lord thy Gy 


free extenſion of thy love and aſſiſtance to thy weak or indigen 
brother; and imitate their great and wonderful condeſcenſi 
in thinking no office below thy dignity that contributes to th 


SECT . 
Of the ExISTENCE and EMPLOYMENT of E 
„ - ANGELS. 5 


THE angels were at firſt all created good and obedient tothe 
1 Maker's will, but the divine revelation teaches us th 


They were expelled from the regions of light, that bleſſed abo 
they once enjoyed, and caſt down to hell, to be reſerved 


bears his image. Their inward peace and tranquillity wet 


and inſtead thereof rage, fury, and revengeful thoughts, hora 


* 


eternal hell within them. 5 
THAT there are ſuch wicked and apoſtate ſpirits is but td 


Re wor yi, 0, os, ny oc 


dern accounts of ſorcery and witchcraft ; how incredible ſoc 
we may ſuppoſe the meetings of witches and their transi0rW 

tions, their compacts with the devil and fœdral ſolemnities, the 
Iudicrous as well as miſchievous pranks and practices to be, c 
if we believe the divine authority of the ſcripture, we ce 


nem — - — PT" = 3 _ 


| evange 1 
r 2 Pet. ii. 4. s Jude, ver. 6, t Exod, xxii, 18. Levit. xx. 2 
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God rangeliſts tell us our bleſſed Saviour caſt out, are fo many argu- 


nn. nts in atteſtation of this truth: and 1 (bleſſed be God) 
ber does not permit theſe malicious fiends ſuch liberty now in 


Vers 
jm 
in j 
00 
be 
lt 
| the 
gen 
ni 


) thi 


[ beheld Saran as lightning fall from heaven, may not impro- 
erly be underſtood) yet if we believe the antient writers of 
he church, poſſeſſions at the firſt preaching of the goſpel were 


jere the teſtimony of travellers in ſeveral countries that are 
geſtitute of the true knowledge of God, * theſe infernal ſpirits 
en to this day appear frequently, are worſhipped publicly, and 
xerciſe an open and palpable tyranny upon the poor deluded 


omplain of the temptation of horrid and bleſphemous thovghts, 
zhich nothing but the injection of an inviſible and wicked agent 


uſts, which human nature (without the inſtigation of the devil) 


ite, but ſeem merely to be done becauſe they are mouſtrouſly 
Fricked ; if we confider theſe things, I ſay, we cannot but be 
onvinced that even m chriſtian countries this adverſary and' his 
iſſociates have too large a ſway ; and, while they only try and 


reatures, with their = names and numbers, their » govern- 


malicious deſigns and employments, that no one can doubt of 
er exiſtence who believes theſe holy oracles to be true; nor 
Vol. I. . 


that the Infidels of America are haunted, and ſcared by theſe wicked crea- 
ures, who meet them at all times in frightful ſhapes. Particularly of the 


dem when they go abroad, thinking thereby that they defend themſelves a- 


dundeſt humility. For the further proof of this matter, ſee Prodage's poſt- 
mmous myſtical Theology; Baxter's Diſcourſe of Apparitions, Lavater & Lo- 


2 Peter ii. 4. 2 Their general names in ſcripture are Satan, an Adverſary, 
ob i. 6. Antidi tos, the ſame, 1 Pet. v. 8. Kategoros, an Accuſer, Rev. x11. 10. 
Hechthros, an Enemy, Matth. xiii. 39: Diabolos, a Calumniator, Matth. iv. 8. 
Their particular names are Segnirim, frightful, Levit. xvii. 7. Shed/m, Deut. 


and perhaps of the ſame ſort with 4ſ/modews, mentioned in the Apocryphal 
Vritiugs, whoſe name' igmfies a Deſtroyer. a That their numbers are vaſt, 
ve may learn from their own confeſſion, our name is Legion, for we are many, 


man) lark v. 9. A full and perfect Legion among the Romans was ſix thouſand | 
wo and odd armed men, which, though put here for an indefinite number, yet ex- 

| preſſes to us the vaſt multitudes of devils that are up and down in the world: 
re or if there was a Legion.in one man, we may well infer how numerous they 


te bMattheyw aji, 26, c Ephieſ, vi. 12. d Jude, verſe 6, e Matth. v. 22. 
+1 Peter v. 6, | | | * 


triſtian countries (in which fenſe thoſe words of our Saviour, 


equent, and the number of dæmoniacs not a few: if we be- 


eople : if we believe the confeſſions of ſome good men who 


an occaſion ; or if we conſider the practices of too many bad 
nen, their bloody murders and execrable oaths and abominable 


ould never prompt them to; which gratify no paſſion or appe- 


erciſe the righteous, reign very powerfully in the children of 
Iſobedience. In Thort, the ſcriptures have taken ſuch care to 
dequaint us with the origin and v fall of theſe once celeſtial 
ent and e orders, their à woeful eſtate and: puniſhment, their 


8 f . dan 


u Luke x. 18. x Several writers, not. only Papiſts, but Proteſtants, teſtify 


people of Braſil, it is related by Maffeus that they commonly carry fire with 


gainſt the devils, who make them do homage, and worſhip them with the pro- 


ferus de Spectris, Boiſurdus de Spirit. Apparit. &c. y John viii. 44 and 


XXX11. 17, the ſame with 4baddo or 2 pu in the Revelation, Chap ix Ill. 
*®7 
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can any one endeavour to diſpoſſeſs his mind of this Perſuaſion 
without tempting God to give him up to a ſtrong deluſion tha 


Their fall, 


and proba- 
ble occaſt- 
on of it. 


aà ſerpent ſeduced man to diſobedience, and therefore cls 


tion, nor can it be determined for what particular fault and dine 
he and his aſſociates fell. . os 
SOME of the i Jews as well as chriſtian & fathers, were q 


ters of men that they were fair, which are not to be underſtodd 
of angels, but of the religious men of that age, who, accord. 
ing to ſcripture ſtile, are in other places called the ſons and 
children of God: and theſe religious men (if we will believe ti 

| beſt expoſitors) were the poſterity of Seth, in whoſe family the 
_ worſhip of the true God was preſerved, who taking to marriage 


_ = which Moſes afterwards relates. | 


God's intentions to create man after his own image, and to dg 
| nify his nature by Chriſt's aſſuming it, and thinking their own 


volted: but this opinion, how plauſible ſoever, has not ſuck 
countenance either from reaſon or ſcripture as. that vid 


excellent ſoever any creature may be, yet, unleſs it is confirmed 
and eſtabliſhed in a ſtate of purity and holineſs (which the u. 


doat upon its own excellencies, and ſo, by degrees, come to ie, 
glect and diſeſteem God the author of them, and in proceſs of 
time to throw off all ſubjection to him. The man that is gully 


and commendable in him the matter of his fin ; and in like mat 
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he may believe a lie. 
WHEN and for what offence theſe apoſtate ſpirits fell fg 
heaven, and plunged themſelves into ſuch an abyſs of wiz 
neſs and woe, are queſtions very hard, if not impoſſible to be 
determined by any clear evidence of {cripture : all we learn fro 
thence is, that before the fall of man there was a fallen angel, 
the firſt and chiefeſt of the fallen angels, that under the form ; 


the old ſerpent, > and a murderer from the beginning: þ 
how long his fall preceded man's creation, we have no inting. 


opinion that the ſin of angels which threw them into the cond. 
tion of devils was carnality, and that they left their own hab. 
tation, or were caſt out of heaven for luſting to converſe with 
women upon earth : an opinion founded upon a miſtake in the 
interpretation of theſe words, i the ſons of God ſaw the daugh. 


the daughters of men, i. e. the deſcendants of wicked Cain, di 
by that union occaſion the general corruption of mankind, 


» OTHERs have imagined that the angels being informed 
glory to be eclipſed thereby, envied man's happineſs, and ſo re 
makes pride the leading ſin of angels. For » how perfect an 


gels at firſt were not) it may be ſuppoſed to admire itſelf and 


of ſpiritual and phariſaical pride makes every thing that is good 


ner theſe ſublime beings might be puffed up, W * 
g Kev. xii. 9. h John viii. 44. i Joſephus and Philo. k Origen, Teri 
lian, Juſtin Martyr, &c. 1 Gen. vi. 2. m ver. 6. n Irenzus, Lactantius 
Gregory Nyſſ. &c. o Chryſoſtome, Theodoret, Athanaſius, &c. p Jenkuss 
Reaſonableneſs of the Chriſtian Religion, Book. II. | 
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eighth and dignity of their ſtation, and the more perfections 
ey perceived in their nature have the greater temptations to 
ebel; to which cauſe of the angels apoſtacy the apoſtle in theſe 
ords ſeems to refer us, « leſt being puffed up with pride, he 
il into the condemnation of the devil, where he puts the fin 
d puniſhment of thoſe evil ſpirits both together. | 


fro How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, ſon of the 
gel norning! how art thou cut down to the ground which didſt 
m reaken nations! for thou haſt ſaid in thine heart, I will aſcend 


to heaven, I will exalt my throne above the ſtars of God, I 
kill be like the Moſt High; yet thou ſhalt be brought down to 
ell, to the ſides of the pit. The prophet it muſt be owned 


ompariſon will not ſuffer us to doubt but that he had the angels 
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peaks here of proud Sennacherib's fall, but the analogy of the 


Tue rea- 


ſon of their 


non-· re- 
demption. 


re few iſe in his view, and intended to intimate that pride had de- 
ond. royed this Babylonian tyrant, as it had formerly done the an- 
hab-eclic ſpirits. And this, by the way, may ſuggeſt the reaſon 
with hy this ſuperior order of creatures was for ever paſled by in 
1 the be redemption of the world, while man and his race were ad- 
uoh-Wnitted to mercy. God, no doubt, could have redintegrated 


Ihe nature of angels, and made them as plorious creatures as 
hey were before. He could have beſtowed redemption and 


and alvation on them, in the ſame manner that he did upon loſt 
eie ren: but it was his pleaſure to ſhew the riches of his grace 
the owards us, and not towards them; towards us, becauſe our 
age ation and perfections are not ſo conſpicuous, and our ſin, though 
; Ci oluntary, was, in ſome meaſure, occaſioned by their tempta- 


he greateſt happineſs that creatures could enjoy, and fell from 


here the offence firſt began, in order to deter others from the 
like provocations ; and for this reaſon, ſome have imagined that 
e fad proſpect of their brethren's ruin and apoſtacy, is, among 
te of impeccanſ x. ; | 

Bur if theſe evil ſpirits are ſuch inveterate enemies to God 
and goodneſs; if ſo outrageouſly bent upon man's ruin, that, 
lle roaring lions, they go about ſeeking whom they may de- 
* Your; why does not God rid himſelf and us of theſe adver- 
* faries, and extinguiſh their nature at once, ſince they are ir- 
4 recoverably loſt?” This is a queſtion that may well enough 


the obſerved, that the devils themſelves, though they have left 
* deir ſtation above, are nevertheleſs ſubject to the divine com- 
= mand and juriſdiction; that they can do nothing but by the par- 
ins | | ticular 


— 


jons; but not towards them, becauſe they wilfully abandoned 
he higheſt top of honour and excellency voluntarily, and with- 


but any manner of ſolicitation : and ſince their fin was the firſt, it 
ight further be thought expedient that rigour ſhould begin 


others, one powerful means to preſerve the elect angels in a 


Their mi- 
niſtry and 
employ _ 
ment. 


de alked; and, in order to give it a proper reſolution, it may 


21 Tim. ii. 6. r Iſaiah xiv. 12, Kc. s Edwards's Body of Divinity, Vol. I. 
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£02.) and 
puniſh the 


_ refuſe doing any thing that God's infinite wiſdom Puts they 


| ſelves, and their ſervices (though they intend it not ſo) by Cod 
_ wiſe diſpoſal and management redound equally to his glory and 


lice of theſe wicked ſpirits in order to make our faith, and py 
_ tience, and reſignation to his divine will more confpicugy, 
and, by the continual alarms of theſe our reſtleſs adverſaries, 
keep us upon our guard, that we may be » ſober and vigilant 


To try the SINCE the mo 


an evil ſpirit was ſent from Satan, the 


calls a thorn in the fleſh, i. e. as grievous and uneaſy to be 


 _ revelations. In the caſe of St Peter, we read that: Satan ha 


bodily diſeaſe in St Paul, extraordinary painful and troubleſome to him, and 


A Complete Body of Divinity, Pay 
ticular permiſſion and appointment of heaven ; that they cangy 


upon; and, conſequently, under this view are to be conſidew 
as much the inſtruments of providence as the holy angels they 


the welfare of his faithful ſervants. For ſince this world b; 
ſtate of probation wherein difficulties are neceſſary to exercy 
our virtues, * the wiſdom of God thinks fit to employ the m 


and, conſidering the hoſt that is ſet in array againſt us, pry 
cipalities, and powers, and ſpiritual wickednels in high plac 
more deſirous to put on the whole armour of God, that we m 
be able to ſtand againſt the wiles of the devil and his aſſociates 
13 men are ſubject to faults, and the 

wicked, without correction, would become intolerable; Go 

makes uſe of theſe diabolical ſpirits for the chaſtening of the qe 

and the puniſhment of the other. In the caſe of St Paul, ye 

read that y a meſſenger of Satan was ſent to buffet him, i. 
prince of devils, to i 


flict = ſome corporal pain and diſeaſe on him; which the apa 


born as a poignant thorn ſticking in any ſenſible part of the 
body; and the reaſon of this infliction, he tells us, was, leſt hs 
mould be exalted above meaſure through the abundance of hi 


deſired to have him, that he might ſift him as wheat, i. e. af 
ſome great and ſevere affliction upon him; and though bis r: 
queſt was not granted, yet from hence we may learn that as the 
devil is ſometimes called » the accuſer of the brethren, ich 
accuſes them before God day and night, is continually exagyers 
ating their crimes, and demandin — of God to be ſubmittel 
to his aſſaults and puniſhments; Þ, when his accuſations prove 
juſt, and their crimes are become enormous, God is ſaid « to de 
liver them up unto Satan, for the deſtruction of the fleſh ; mai 


| t Scott's Chriſtian Life, Vol. I. u 1 Peter v. 8, x Epheſians vi. 11,1 
y 2 Cor. xii. 7. 2 That by a thorn in the fleſb, we are to underſtand ſon 


therefore aptly called a thorn for its ſharpneſs and pungency and a thorn 
the fleſh, for the ſeat of it, which was his body; the conſentient interpret 
ons of moſt dectors of the church, who have happened to make mention * 
this text, and · may be ſuppoſed to underſtand St PauPs hiftory bell, are ſi 
cient to c6nvince us. What particular ſickneſs or infirmity of body it u 
whether a violent head-ach, as St Jerom aſſure us was the antient raue 
or the cholic, as Aquinas upon that place tells us, ſome thought; or the ** 
ing- ſickneſs, as others have imagined, I will not determine; but it ſeems pin 
and evident ta me that a bodily ſickneſs and infirmity it was. Bull's Sermon 
Vol. I. a Luke xgil. 31. b Rev. Kii. 10, C1 Cor. v. 3. | 
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a0 „ uſe of him as à lictor or executioner, to inflict the expreſſes N 
* Fus wrath, either in bodily or ſpiritual calamities, upon ſuch | 
ler lefactors. 2 1 | | 
te TazRE is a farther uſe that God may be ſuppoſed to make of To harden | 


be miniſtry of evil angels; and that is, their hardening and con- them her w 
ming obſtinate and incorrigible ſinners in their wicked pur- 


1 ſes. For when men have long reliſted the grace of God, | 
ak through his perſuaſions, and baffled all his arts of ſaving i 
> 02 gem; he many times withdraws the aids of his bleſſed ſpirit 
d pa id holy angels, and abandons them to the powers of darknels ; 


ho, from thenceforth tempt and ſeduce them at pleaſure, and 
e .d them on from one commiſſion to another, until they have 
led up the meaſure of their iniquity. And this I conceive 
the meaning of God's hardening ſinners ſo often mentioned 
n holy ſcripture, which cannot imply that God, by any politive 
Not his own, infuſes any ſinful quality into men's wills, to 
xcite them to ſin, for as he cannot be tempted with evil, ſo nei- 


her tempteth he any man; but only that, when men have a 
Go ng while hardened themſelves againſt the powerful impreſſions 
one WW his grace, and, in the purſuit of their wicked courſes, have 
| velWurned a deaf ear to all his intreaties to the contrary, he then 
1. sa juſt puniſhment for their incorrigible obſtinacy) takes from 
0 i em his grace and protection, and leaves them to the power 
pale F of the devil, who hurries them into vice, and 


erer ceaſes urging and preſſing them forward from one degree 

ff wickedneſs to another, until he has ſeared and hardened them 

to final and incurable impenitence. % 

THeRE is one purpoſe of God more to which theſe infernal And tor- 
pirits are applicable; and that is, the execution of his ven- ene, ay 
geance upon the wicked and impenitent in the life to come. 
beer, as they have been very induſtrious in tempting us to ſin 


5 the ere, there is no queſtion to be made but that it will become 
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Fnichh one part of their employment to torment us for it hereafter; 
poer 0 object our ſins continually to us, to reproach us with the 


h of them, to put us in mind of that diſmal futurity we muſt 
router for them; and by this means inceſſantly ſting us with 
warms of dire reflections and tormenting thoughts. As ſpirits, 
hey have power to act upon our ſouls, and fill them with pre- 
ernatural horrors; and, as malignant ſpirits, they can want no 
vill to plague and torture us when we ſhall be left to their 


* ercy, and they have free ſcope to exert their fury upon us, 
or oP glut their hungry malice with our torment and vexation. | 
"etath Tusk are ſome of the reaſons for which the wiſe diſpoſler 
df all things continues theſe wretched creatures in being, not 
puly as ſtanding monuments of his diſpleaſure againſt their a- 
poltate race, but as inſtruments likewiſe in his hand to puniſh | 
ue wicked, and try and exerciſe the righteous. Theſe curſed ſpi- | | 
| " Tits | . 
OY 
þ 


t 36, 
1t100; 
e fall 
5 plan 
mon 


d Scott's Chriſtian Life, vol. Ill. 


An infe- 
rence from 
the whole. 


no regard to the will of God, nor any conſideration of his com 


to their intentions; and, at the laſt great day, his juſtice and 


| ſhall appear, and all their malicious attempts redound po 


What ſad havock ſin makes, even in the moſt ſublime natures, 
when once it gets poſſeſſion, and what great reaſon we have af 


not the angels that ſinned, but caſt them down into hell, and 
delivered them into chains of darkneſs, to be reſerved unto judy. 
ment; if theſe bright intelligences found no favour in his light 
When they rebelled againſt him; how ſhall, we eſcape if we fil 
into the like confederacy? Their fate is made an enſample unto 
thoſe that ſhould at any time live ungodly ; and the ſame Lord 
that uſed ſuch ſeverity towards them knows likewiſe how to 


were ordained by their Maker to be inhabitants thereof, thoug| 
| ſome of them rebelled againſt him, and were depoſed from thelr 


in order to fix our obſervations more eſpecially on that terra 
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rits however deſign nothing but ill in what they do; they hay 


mands. The love of miſchief, and the gratification of the 
malice, are the only motives of their actions; and therefore ty 
wiſdom of God is more remarkable in making them act contri 


goodneſs too ſhall be made conſpicuous, when the wonder; d 
his adminiſtration, in controuling and managing their deyice;] 


themſelves as a 
condemnation. : | | 

| IN the mean time, what has been ſaid of theſe once ill. 
ons beings, now ſunk into ſuch an horrid ſtate of deprariy, 
may afford us at any time an awful contemplation to conſider 


dditional fins to increaſe the weight of ther 


all times to attend to the apoſtle's admonition : Let him tha 
thinketh he ſtandeth, take heed leſt he fall: f for, if God ſpared 


reſerve all unjuſt and unri 


ghteous men unto the day of judy 
ment, to be puniſhed. FI 


— 


| 5 CHAP. IV. 
of the Cx EAT ION of the Viſible Wo RI p. 


WE have hitherto been contemplating the viſible realms of 
light, and the nature of thoſe intellectual beings that 


bleſſed abode; and are now coming down to the regions below, 


queous globe which the bounty of heaven has appointed for our 
habitation. It differs indeed from the celeſtial manſions above, 
in that it was formed out of pre-exiſtent matter, which, i 
probability, they were not; but then the matter out of "oy 
it aroſe was ſo rude and indigeſted, ſo unapt to receive t at 
beautiful form which the Almighty Artiſt put upon it as ſtill to 
deſerve, though in a ſecondary ſenſe only, the name of a cred 


tion. 98 
1 Tun 


e 1 Cor. x. 12. F'2 Peter ii. 498. 
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TyaT it was an old tradition among the heathens, that [#68 agg 
world, by ſome omnipotent agent, was created out of a 33 
os, i. e. a confuſed, inordinate heap of matter, we have of a chaos. 
tiſtories of the moſt o antient nations, and the teſtimony of 
beſt authors, © both poets and © philoſophers. That this 
ton of the chaos is no way repugnant to the holy ſcrip- 
„ but, on the contrary, very conſonant and agreeable there. 
o, is manifeſt from the hiſtory and deſcription that Moſes 
« of the creation, where he does not ſay that God at once 
je all things in their full perfection, but that in the begin- 
g he created the earth, i. e. the matter whereof the chaos 
; compoſed, which was without form, without any ſhape 
order; and void, without any thing living or growing in it; 
| darkneſs was upon the face of the waters, nothing was ſeen 
want of light, which lay buried in this vaſt abyſs. 
\ccoRDING to the received opinion, and the repreſentation The chaos, 
t this inſpired author ſeems to convey to us, this chaos f was What. 
uid maſs wherein were the materials and ingredients of all 
Jes, but mingled in confuſion with one another; ſo that 
y and light, denſe and rare, fluid and ſolid particles were 
led together; and the atoms, or ſmall conſtituent parts of 
, air, water, and earth (which have obtained the name of 
ents) were every one in every place, and all in a wild 
ſion and diforder. V 
HEN it firſt pleaſed the great Creator of all things to bao 
nee the face of this primordial maſs, and out of ſo much tc an ha. 
fuſion to raiſe ſuch a beautiful fabric, though it may, in ſome hitable 
ſure, be gathered from ſcripture ; yet has it not yet been world. 
reciſely done but that chronologers have been divided about 
i for, to ſay nothing of the computation of the LX inter- 
ters, who place the creation of the world 5500 years before 
nativity of our Lord ; even thoſe, that follow the Hebrew 
| EEE, | | text, 


Vid. Grot. de Verit. Chriſt. Rel. Ray's Phyſico Theological Diſcourſes. 
lat the opinion of the Egyptians was, we have the words of Diodorus Si- 
$ to convince us, Cum primum Res univerſæ exiſtere cœpere, unius vultus 
 cxlum & Terram, permixta eorum Natura; poſteaquam diſceſſiſſent a 
da corpora, mundo contigiſſe, eum quem nunc videmus, Ordinem, &c. 
10d, who for antiquity may contend with Homer, has, in the beginning of 
heogonia, a deſcription of the creation. | Le | 
Etoi men prootiſia chaos genet', autar epeita 

Gat euruſiernos, &c. 7 . 
$ has Ovid likewiſe in the beginning of his Metamorphoſis: 

Ante mare & terras, & quod tegit omnia Cœlum, 

Unus erat toto naturæ vultus in Orbe, | 
Quem dixere Chaos. Rudis indigeſtaque moles, 
Nec quicquam, niſi Pondus iners, congeſtaque eodem 
3 Non bene junctarum diſcordia ſemina Rerum, &c 

elke account we have likewiſe in the antient philoſopher Anaxagoras, 

eins his philoſophy with theſe words : | | | 
| ta ehre mata en homou, eita Nous elthoon auta diakosmeſe. 
arick's Commentary. f Vid. Burnet and Whiſton's Theories. g Cur- 
laſttut, Lib. III. | . 
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Why no 
ſooner. 


- In what 
ſeaſon of 
the year. 


will have it to be much about 4000 years older than Chrig* 
the world's antiquity. 

vable into his divine pleafure. There is nothing, accord 
to any ideas we have of his moral perfections, to fix the 
angels, God, intending to create anew race of creatures to fy 


to make trial of their obedience before he admitted them 
his beatific preſence, ſingled out one (as perhaps there mi 


ſtance from his own empyreal ſtate, to be the habitation aft 


learned. The common voice of chronologers is for the ye 


| himſelf, at the inſtitution of the paſſover; this month (in, 


| yon the beginning of months; it ſhall be the firſt month of 
year. God's commanding the Iſraelites however (as ot 


in commemoration of their deliverance from the houſe of 
dage, they made it (as God had appointed them) the be 


which accordingly was honoured with an extraordinary felt 


year, the firſt of Nifan, had no ſuch folemmity annexed to t 


 faid = to be at the end of the year, and where the od 


manifeſt convenience in introducing mankind, and other 1 
| | 0 


Rp I Whiſtor's Theory. m Lev. xxiii. 24, 25, 1 Exod. xxili 16. 5 


Complete Body of Divinity. Par 
text, are not agreed in their account: for the Jews make | 
world only 3760, whereas moſt of the Chriſtian chrono 


that by them 5727 years is thought a moderate computation 


Way God ſuffered the chaos to continue ſo long before 
transformed it into an habitable world, is a queſtion only ref 


tion of any thing fooner or later than his own arbitrary vil 
termined ; only we may imagine that, after the revolt of ſon 


their place, and fill up the vacancy in heaven, and withal reſgyy 


be many chaotic bodies in the umverſe) placed at proper 


creatures he was going to make; but delayed the fitting it 
for them until the time of their creation was approaching, 

IN what ſeaſon of the year this habitation of theirs 
prepared for them, whether in the vernal or autumnal eq 
nox, is another queſtion that has divided the opinions of 


equinox, as the propereſt ſeaſon for ſeeds depoſited in | 
new-formed earth to ſpring up and fructify ; belides the {i 
tion that ſeems to be given to this opinion by the words of ( 


month of Niſan, which falls in the vernal equinox) x ſhall ber 


have obſerved) upon their return out of Egypt to eſteem 
month Niſan the firft of their year, feems to imply, that 
that time, it had not been ſo eſteemed by them; and thou 


ning of their ſacred year; yet the beginning of their ov 
was, in all ages, the firſt day of their autumnal month 11 
= the feaſt of trumpets, while the beginning of their [a 


1 T is to be obſerved likewiſe that the feaſt of in-gather 
or of tabernacles (which was about the autumnal equi 


ended the new undoubtedly did begin. There is kent 
rea 


h Fiddes's Body of Divinity, Vol. I. i Curcell. Inſtit. ibid. K Exod. K 
Inſtit. ibid. 


% 


hap, IV. Of the Creation of the viſible World. 


eatures into a world well ſtored with all manner of proviſion 
ke . their ſuſtenance (as it is in autumn) and not in the begin- 
Olos 


ing of ſpring, which would have looked like bringing them 
"to an empty houſe ; and for theſe reaſons, the maintainers of 
is hypotheſis conclude that the world was created, and conſe- 
ently, the firſt day of the antient and patriarchal year began 
the autumnal equinox. _ e 

By what means this world was created and the antient and 


formed chaos changed into a regular and delightful place; 
ature were concerned in the alteration ; whether in every ſtep 


vere left to their own operation, guided and aſſiſted only by 

eir firſt mover, are difficulties not ſo eaſy to be determined; 
cauſe it is a matter of no ſmall nicety to diſtinguiſh between 
ole parts of the Moſaic creation that are mechanically to be 
counted for, and thoſe wherein the miraculous energy of Al- 
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In what 
manner. 


ow far the immediate hand of God, and how far the laws of 


be divine power and interpoſition exerted itſelf, or ſome things 


Lott nighty God interpoſed. | 5 | 
8 A DIVIN E energy, ſay the warmeſt abettors of mechani- 
d al principles, muſt certainly be admitted in this caſe where a 


undry paſſages, even in the Moſaic account, ſuch as, let the 
ath bring forth graſs ; let the earth bring forth the living 
reature after his kind; and it did ſo, which referred ſomethin 

t leaſt to the agency of ſecond cauſes, after God had endowed 
em with a prolific quality: whereupon they conclude, that, 


5 the production of matter out of nothing, the formation of 

parents, and inſpiring them with immortal ſouls, are the ſure 

nder the compaſs of mechanical cauſes, this they think might 

ery well be effected by matter and motion ſet only on work 

heorjes as we come now to conſider. 

S$SE CT. I. 

no” BYRNET and Mr WIS ToNn's Theories examined. 
E have had two learned men of our age and nation that 


4700 5 his parts, and « ſtreſs of contrivance, have carried 
OL. 1, 5 


F Whiſton's Theory, q Baker's Refleions upon Learning, 


Sev*world was to be formed, and a wild chaos reduced to a2 
ar, and regular, and permanent ſyſtem ; and yet there are 


#hatever is eminently above the power of ſecond cauſes, ſuch 
e ſeeds of all animals and vegetables, the creation of our ſirſt 
elult of God's omnipotent power, and to him only to be a- 


cribed ; but whatever is of a lower denomination, and comes 


V infinite wiſdom, and ſuſtained in their being and operation 
infinite power: and, upon this ſuppoſition, they begin ſuch _ 


have both ſhewn great {kill in this kind of writing; the 
ne by the richneſs of his ſtile and fancy, and the other by the 


Tt | the 
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the credit of theories as far as they well can go; but, after 1 

their pains and curious diſquiſitions, they have not been aj. : 
ive us any ſatisfactory account of the world's formation. | 
The ſab- The former of them ſuppoſes © That the chaos was a ch 
_— ce fuſed fluid maſs, mach of the ſame make with what we han 
Net's theo - deſcribed, under the influence and direction of God indes 
x7. „ but left to the general action of nature to work itſelf in 
| <« ſhape : that, upon God's giving the word, the heavielt x 
* orofleſt parts did fink down towards the middle of this, 
« (for there he ſuppoſes the centre of its gravity) hardened h 
degrees, and conſtituted the interior parts of the earth; th; 
cc the reſt of it which ſwam above was, by the ſame princ 
of gravity, divided likewiſe into two orders of bodies, th 
% one liquid, like water, the other volatile, like air: that th 
«« fine parts, diſintangling themſelves from the reſt, did mou 
« upwards, and having motion enough to keep themſelves pa 
<< the wing, did play in open ſpaces where they conſtituted thy 
© body which we call air: that the other parts, being grole 
*c ſettled in a maſs together upon the body of the earth, a 
© compoſed not only water ſtrictly ſo called, but all manner a 
liquid bodies belonging to the earth: that of theſe Ji 
bodies there are two kinds, one light and oily, and the othe 
“ lean and more ponderous, which naturally ſeparate one frog 
another, as in water and oil; fo that the light and olly p: 

of the mals got above the other, and ſwam uppermolt.” 
T' us far the theoriſt goes on very well; but his hypo 
theſis ſoon after begins to be extravagant. He ſuppoſes th; 
the air as yet was thick, groſs, and dark; that there . 
«© abundance of terreſtrial particles ſwimming in it; the he 
« vieſt of which ſubſided ſoon, but the lefler and lighter i 
e mained in the air: and though they ſunk down as well: 
ve the other, yet it was very leiſurely, and after a long ſpace 
«. time: that in their deſcent they met with that oily liquo 
ce upon the face of the deep which intangled and ſtopped the 
« from paſſing any farther ; that there, mixing with this uni 

«« tuous ſubſtance, they compoſed a certain ſlime, or ſoit a 
light earth ſpread upon the face of the waters; that 
< thin and tender orb increaſed more and more, as, the li 
< earthly parts that were detained in the air could make the 
Way toit; ?till at length, by a continued acceſſion of par 
4 this oily liquor was all ſucked up and incorporated into 01 
e ſubſtance, which, in proceſs of time, grew {tiff and firm 
and became at laſt an habitable earth, ſmooth and uniform 
& without mountains, and without a ſea.” GE 
The chief * AFTER this manner has the theoriſt formed his antel 
mA acl luvian world: but alas! how little truth and ſolidity 1s we 


r Vid. Burnet's Theory of the earth, Vol. I. s Keil's Examination of 
Burnet's Theory. es 2 
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- n this fine fiction! His very firſt ſuppoſition that the primi- 
e chaos was a fluid maſs is ſcarce allowable, ſince the greateſt 
t of terreſtrial bodies (as far as we can diſcern) are hard 
1 ſolid ; and ſtones and metals (which make not the leaſt 


ha: of them) are uncapable of being liquified by water, nor 
ea: we fee any reaſon why there might not be huge lumps of 
f n and ſolid matter jumbled together, and ſwimming up and 


u en, ſome on the ſurface, and ſome within the fluid of it. His 
$11; ws of gravitation ruin the whole contrivance ; for, if every 
e Wing mult ſubſide according to its ſpecific gravity, the earth be- 
| g heavier than the water mult neceſlarily place itſelf nearer 
e centre, and fo leave the waters to cover the face of the 


„ th hole orb. His fat and oily liquid, to catch the terrene par- 
at the les as they deſcended, is but a weak falvo, becauſe it is im- 
Noun fible that oil, or any other liquor, ſhould ſuſtain ſuch an im- 


dpa ente heavy orb, wherein ſuch prodigious quantities of ſlones 
d minerals are contained, and which, if left to their own mo- 


role en, muſt of neceſſity fink to the bottom. In this primitive 
„u ch indeed, he affirms that there was no ſuch thing as metals 
er minerals; but how Tubal Cam, before the flood, could be 
I: © inſtructor of every artificer of braſs and iron, or how an 
the k, to contain all terreſtrial and arial animals, could be built 


aſs of waters within an incruſted earth is an idle invention; 
nce thereby he deprived the world of the benefit of a ſea, and 


hypo! advantages of navigation; of the pleaſure of rivers and 
s tha entains, ſo neceſſary for the accommodation of life; and » of 
Wi e fruitfulneſs of clouds and vapours that are exhaled by the 
> he: u, to feed the plants of the earth with the balm of dews, and 


er I e fatneſs of ſhowers. His excluding the annual motion of the 


th, and allowing It only a {imple motion round an axis pa- 


ace el to the poles of the ecliptic leaves a great part of the 
ou orld uninhabitable, and takes away the bleſſed viciſſitude of 


mes, and ſeaſons, and years; and, to name no more, his ex- 
eng all hills and mountains out of the creation, merely to 
tue a ſmooth and uniform convexity of the earth, is a very 


t d and extravagant fiction: ſor, beſides that theſe mountains 
k a iood for ſeveral animals deſigned by nature to live upon 
the 


nem, and ſupply us from without with many excellent plants, 


0 dh pours, and ſo producing rain, and fountains, and rivers, they 
zwe the very plains __ 

he Moen boaſt 

tGen. iv, 22. u Bentley's Sermons at Boyle's Lecture. x This end and 

© of mountains, I find affigned by Dr Halley, in his diſcourſe concerning the 


=_ of ſprings and fountains, in theſe words: This, if we may allow final 
vs, 


de miilt of the continent, might ſerve, as it were, for Alembics to diſtil 


el) water for the uſe of man and beaſt, and their heights to give a deſcent 


0 . . ; | 
1 oſe ftreams that run gently, like ſo many veins of the microcoſin, to be 
more beneficial to the creation. | 


— 


ſihout iron, is a thing inconceivable. His encloſing the whole 


from within with many uſeful metals; * by condenſing the 


valleys themſelves the fertility they 


ſeems to be the deſign of the hills, that their ridges being placed thro? 
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boaſt of. Theſe ſhapeleſs and ill-figured old rocks and 0 
tains then (as the theoriſt is pleaſed to call them) from whend 
we dig gold, and ſtone, and minerals, are of ſuch ſingular yg 
their Find that we can hardly think the little phantaſticy ples 
ſantneſs of an even ſuperficies any tolerable compenſation » 6 

the chief things of the antient mountains, and for the preg 
things of the laſting hills. Nay, we may appeal to the ſend 
of mankind, if a land of hills and valleys has not more plexfur 
and beauty both than any uniform flat, which then only aft 
delight when it is viewed from the top of an hill. = Wh, 
were the Tempe of Theſſaly, ſo celebrated in antient ſtory f 
their unparalleled pleaſantneſs, but a vale divided with a river 
and terminated with hills? Are not all the deſcriptions of poet 
embelliſhed with ſuch ideas, when they would repreſent ay 
places of ſuperlative delight, any bliſsful ſeats of the muſes m 
nymphs, any ſacred habitations of gods and goddeſſes? Th 
will never admit that a wide flat can be pleaſant, no not in tit 

very Elyſian fields: they too muſt be diverſified ; ſwelling 
cents, and declining valleys are their chief beauties; nor d 
they imagine » even Paradiſe a place of pleaſure, or heavenit 

ſelf to be © heaven without them. © 
MaNyY more exceptions might juſtly be made both again 
the form of the primitive earth, and the manner of its produ 
tion, according to this theoriſt ; and the boldneſs he makes wit 
the holy ſcriptures, when at any time he finds himſelf at 
plunge, might be juſtly cenſured ; but what has been ſadi 
enough to convince us that there is no accounting for the war 
derful works of God by the ſtated rules of matter and motion 
that he who attempts it runs himſelf immediately into dificul 
ties which all his ſuppoſitions are not enough to clear him of 
and a that, how eaſy ſoever it may be for a fine genius to vr 
an entertaining romance, all the mechanic principles in the worl 
will not enable him to write a ſound tract of philoſophy upo 
the ſubjeat. 1 . N 
The ſum of THE other theoriſt ſhews a greater regard to ſcripture, : 
3 has avoided many difficulties that were chargeable upon i 
ry. Swe | predeceſſor : he proceeds too upon more philoſophical principle 
85 but has ſuch bold and adventurous ſuppoſitions as are liable ü 


y Deut. xxxiii. 15. z Vid. lian. var. Hiſt. Lib. ni. 
a At Pater Anchiſes penitus Convalle virenti | „ 
Hoc ſuperate jugum. Et ibid. & Tumulum capit. VIX. En. vi 
b Flow'rs worthy of paradiſe, which not nice art, EW 
In beds and curious knots, but nature boon | 233 
Pour'd forth profuſe on hill, and dale, aud plain. Paradiſe Loft, B t 
c For earth hath this variety from heaven, 5 | 
Of pleaſure ſituate in hill and dale. pr eb vn Dll 
d As never any book was fuller of errors and miſtakes in Philoſoph | 
none ever abounded with more beautiful ſcenes, and ſurpriſing images iy 
ture; but I write only to thoſe who might perhaps expect to find true ar 
ſophy in it; they, who read it as an ingenious romance, will {till be p* þ 
with their entertainment. Keil's examination of Dr Burnet's theory, ad 


to. TV, of. the Creation of the viſible World., | 333 


exception. He ſuppoſes that the Moſ aic account of the 
-eation extends no farther than to this ſublunary world; 
uſe bat the ſun, moon, and ſtars were created before, and only 
ade viſible and conſpicuous on the fourth day; ; that the 
n  MW-nticnt chaos, the origin of the earth, was the atmoſphere 
f 2 comet; that the ſix days of the creation were equal in 
ben ength to ſix years; and that, though the annual motion of 


leaf ne earth commenced at the beginning, yet its diurnal did 

afford ot till after the fall of man.” e 5 | 
Wh Tow far he may be right, as to the extenſion of the crea- Reſuted. 
y f has in ſome meaſure * been conſidered before; his argu- 4. TE. 
rer ts, it muſt be granted, have their weight, but ſtill it is cer- extended 
f poet that the moon, at the time of the Moſaic creation, was beyond the 
nt A ved, or at leaſt placed in its orbit, and made to turn round the ** _ 

ſes h; for no comets have any ſecondary planets which move 

The nd them: and if the moon, at the time of the Moſaic crea- 

in H was either created and formed, or at leaſt brought into a 

ling x orbit, and made to move round us, in order to give light in 

or ca night-ſeaſon, we muſt be forced to acknowledge, that when 


ven it dis ſaid to have made the moon, there muſt be ſomething 
| Wre intended than a mere rendering it viſible : and becauſe the 


aan d (made) is equally applied both to the ſun and moon, there 
rodu eaſon to believe that it ought to be taken in the ſame, i. e. 
es vi ral ſenſe when ſpoken of both. ap 


2. THE atmoſphere of a comet, how ſimilar ſoever he might 2. The 


ad! kit, and proper for the original matter of this earth, yet _— ee 

e won red this eſſential quality, viz. that whereas the ſacred hiſto- det s 
otto repreſents the primitive chaos as a very dark and obſcure comet. 
dc , thoſe that have made their obſervations tel] us, that not 


im of 
) wr 
> worll 


y Upe 


y the atmoſphere of a comet is a bright pellucid fluid thro? 
ch the beams of the ſun freely diffule themſelves, and are 
ny of them reflected back again to us; but that the central 
litſelf, by reaſon of its near approach to the ſun, is often 
ted to an intenſe degree; and whatever ſolid bodies are 


re,: ed to an intenſe degree are always clear and luminous. 

00 Tux obſerve farther that the greateſt part of thoſe ſolids | 
\cipl ch compoſe the upper ſtratum of the earth conſiſts of ſtones, 
able , and gravel, which, upon being very much heated, melt 


an urn into glaſs : if any of theſe therefore had been in the 
[ net's atmoſphere, upon its approach to the ſun they muſt 
e neceſſarily melted, and compoſed a fluid, which, upon the 
net's cooling again, would appear in the form of plaſs ; but 
Fus we fee not the leaſt tokens in the preſent texture of out 
th. Since therefore the atmoſphere of comets is a clear and 


lucid luminous bod , through which we can plainly ſee their 


ah, tral ſolids ; have pzgperties diſtinct, and perhaps may be 
s of nt | ED = 
ie pbil : | | oe 
| * 8 Whiſton's Theory of the Moſaic Creation. f His Hypotheſis. g Page 
id fin ' i keil's Remarks on Mr Whiſton's Theory. i Keil, ibid. 
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Complete Body of Divinity. Par 
made of matter quite different to our earth; and gn, 
chaos out of which our earth was originally formed un 
dark and confuſed heap of bodies, without the leaſt vlimmery 
of light (which was not created till the firſt day) it pl 
that whatever boait the theoriſt may make of the inyey: 
this chaos could never be the atmoſphere of a comet. 

3. THAT the diurnal rotation of the earth did not a 
mence till after the fall, ſo that till that time, days and Ve 
were exactly the ſame, is another aſſertion in the theoriſt j | 
to be held a paradox: * for when we conſider the vaſt andy 
digious cold that muſt be occaſioned on the earth by the n 
abſence of the fun for one half of the year, and the inn 
intolerable heat that muſt enſue upon its perpetual ſiining i 
it for the other; we {hall be led to conclude, either that 

bodies of the antediluvian plants and animals were of a dif 

_ conſtitution to what they are now, or that they mult neceſe 

ly have been ſtarved or withered, frozen or ſcorched to « 
by an immoderate degree of heat or cold.  _ 

PLANTS, we know, require a certain determinate de 
of heat for their production and vegetation ; a leſs degree yy 
never bring them to perfection, and a greater would quite) 
ther them before their ſeeds could be ripened and fit for t 
production of new plants of the ſame ſpecies. The nature 
animals, we perceive, is not able to bear two ſuch oppoſes 

the extreme heat that is cauſed by the ſun while it ſhineth 
one half year without intermiſſion, and the extreme cold t 
muſt ariſe from its abſence for the ſame ſpace of time. 
though we ſhould ſuppoſe that the blood, and other liquors 
run in their bodies, is of ſuch a fervency as not to be fie 
with the extreme cold; yet it is certain that they mult hat 
vaporated, and been exhaled by the extreme heat that ſuce 
ed it in the half-year's day; or, if they were able to Jul 
ſuch an extreme heat without evaporation, yet it is ſcarceto 
imagined how they could preſerve themſelves from freeuny 
the extreme cold of an half. year's night. The heat ande 
muſt then have been ſome hundred times more intenſe d 
What we feel it now, and the Paradiſiacal life of our fir 
rents not near fo pleaſant as ſome have imagined ; while 
half of the year paſſed in a cold uncomfortable darknels, 
the other in a ſcorching and tormenting heat. But ſuppd 
our firſt parents had proper conſtitutions, and primitive pl 
and animals were of a texture able to endure ſuch extrem 
yet, if the earth had no diurnal rotation till after the fl, 
if then only it began to turn round its own axis, there 
have been ſuch great and extraordinary changes and alters 
of heat and cod introduced by this new rotation as wo 


ceſſarily require new ſpecies of plants, and animals 4 , 


( 


end 0 


k Keil's Remarks on Mr Whiſton's Theory. 


| 


" IV. Of the Creation of the viſible World. 


ent to the former, ſuch as would better agree with this 
\ diſpoſition of the earth, and action of the fun, z. e. God 
have created new and different ſets of plants and living 


is ures, or at leaſt quite altered and changed the natures of 
vente 1d ones; which is incongruous to think was ever done. 


lar order, leiſurely and gradually, as he tells us, with- 


dur and twenty ſhort hours, he thought too ſmall for ſuch 
productions; on the, third day he found Moſes relating 
ks ſo incompatible, and on the ſixth, ſo numerous, that he 
d not conceive how ſo many, and fo different things could 
tranſacted in fo ſhort a ſpace : and therefore he ſuppoſes that 
sthen might be as long as years are now, to give nature 
e enough to finiſh her works, without the interpoſition of 


Uiier 
eceli 
pighty agent is concerned (and if any where concerned, cer- 
ly in the work of creation) a day, an hour, a moment, is 
bivalent to an age; that the more we aſcribe to ſecond cauſes, 
leſs we impute to the divine efficacy; and that the longer we 
Wtrat the time, the more we impair the wonder of the per- 
mance, For this reaſon, = ſome have imagined that even 
days were too long a ſpace for God to create the world in ; 
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pleales in an inſtant; and that therefore, though he might 
ploy ſome part of each day in the formation of things, yet it 


precipitance, or acceleration. 1 he compals of one day, 


335 


ro ſuch abſurdities has our theoriſt run himſelf, purely Pays and 
wake room for his ſecond cauſes to work the world into a d ne 


the ſame. 


miraculous providence : never conſidering that where an 


t time to him is of no conſideration, who can do every thing 


d not be more than a very ſmall portion of it, the ſpace of 


e fro ment, or the compaſs of a word's ſpeaking ; unleſs we 
t hard imagine (2 as ſome of the Jewiſh doctors do) that he made 
ſuc! of the miniſtry of angels, who, being but finite creatures, 
» ſul be ſuppoſed to require time in their operations. 

ce i HE truth is, the more we prolong the work, the leſs we 


eri e it the effect of a divine power: and therefore the account 
ande ch Moſes gives us of the formation of things, if it be not 
nſe M liloſophical, muſt be owned to be more emphatical than 
firſ at our theoriſts have produced; and though it may be no 
chile e than an hiſtorical journal, or diary of the mutations of 
els, chaos, and of the viſible works of each day; yet, » in his 
uppdl al, we find matters ſet in a clearer light, and a fairer re- 


ve pl 
remit 
fall, 
ere 1 
tera 
ould 
f 2.0 
dite 


lentation of the great creator's power and Godhead given 
than all the laborious diſquiſitions of the beſt philoſophers 
e yet been able to do. . „ 


Vid. his Hypotheſis, page 25. m Curcell. Inſtitutiones n The Jewiſh doc- 
ce generally of opinion that God employed the bleſſed angels in the work 
* creation, and therefore they lay it down as a ſtanding maxim that God 
ſnag without his council, or without his family on high. Saurin's Diſ- 
7 "ms. a Vid, Whiſton on the Moſaic Creation. p Nicholls's Conference, 
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The Mos aic Account of the CR EAT iox. 


That the E better to underſtand the account that the ſacred hiſto 
Moſaic ac- ry gives us of the creation, it will be proper to obſerye 
ef that however ſome have extended it to the whole univerſe, an 
| folar y- others reduced it to this ſublunary globe only ; the middle ac 
ſtem. ception that includes the ſolar ſyſtem, but pretends to go nt 
' farther, ſeems to be the moſt probable : the reaſon is, becauſ 

the ſeveral planets that are contained within the magnus orbit 


7, e. the circle which Saturn deſcribes about the ſun, have { 


near a ſimilitude and relation, the ſame form, the ſame centre iS. 
and the ſame common luminary, with one another, that it i when tt 
hardly to be imagined, but that they were all the production e 48 
one and the ſame creation. And therefore, though the hiſty Ni 
rian ſeems chiefly to regard the earth in his whole narration bg 
yet there is reaſon to preſume that the other parts of the pl x4 
netary world went on in the ſame degrees of formation with i N 
Why more IT is to be obſerved farther that though each of theſe va 1 *% k 
On) nets might take up the ſame time in its production that the eart 0 2 
cart. did, yet it was enough for Moſes's purpoſe to give an accout e | 
exactly of the ſublunary creation only, and not to trouble d 1 Fi F 
peoples heads with aſtronomical niceties. His buſineſs was 7 : 
inſtruct them that their original was from God, the better 2644 
keep them from idolatry ; and to relate to them the creation ph 
things ſo far as was agreeable to truth, and comformable * 12 
e e creby 
their capacities. To have given them a falſe ſyſtem of H vork ik 
world, in compliance to their weak apprehenſion, had been lc: > 
claring himſelf an impoſtor to all intelligent men; and yet Tub 
have particularly unfolded all the phenomena of a true ore u. 
had been every whit as abſurd, conſidering the illiterate peof A jad 
he had to deal with. The wiſdom of God therefore drei Lal. 
his holy penman to the middle and wiſeſt courſe, viz. to ſpe ag 
exact truth, but ſeaſonably and cautiouſly, ſo as neither to c Cen. 
found the minds of the ignorant Jews, nor expoſe himſelf to i Michelle 
contempt of the more learned nations that were about the u 
He himſelf, no doubt, who was educated in all the learning 
the Egyptians, was well verſed in the vulgar, or what is uſu 
called the Ptolemaic hypotheſis, which came from Egypt i 
Greece; and yet we find him not giving the leaſt glance f rn 
way; which muſt be imputed to no other cauſe, but only Wi: the - 
particular providence of God over-ruling this inſpired per! tis light 
and obliging him to relate matters almoſt contrary to his 0 hy froper i 
A ſentiments, for reaſons beſt known to his divine will. ad 3 
zods se. To this purpoſe we may obſerve farther, that before he te 
Fit moving . . y obſerve farther, that Pe eg 
upon the gins his account, and undertakes to inform us what part peck 
waters, creatures were each day ſucceſſively brought into being, ii Hebrew 


what. bes for th 


Chap. IV. Of the Creation of the viſible World. 


thing eſſential and preparatory to the work, he tells us, « that 
the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters: for 
whether by the Spirit of God we are to underſtand = his holy 
nd eſſential Spirit, which is the third perſon in the ever-bleſs- 
el Trinity; that * plaſtic nature, which, according to ſome, 
vas made ſubſervient to him upon this occaſion ; or ſome other 
emanation of the divine power, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that 


ts incubation upon the chaotic maſs derived into it a motive fa- 


culty, impregnated it with ſeveral kinds of vital influence, and 
{0 ſeparated and diſgeſted its confuſed parts, as to make it ca- 
pable of diſpoſition and order. „ 

Ix this condition we may ſuppoſe the chaos to have been 
when the fiat for light was given : * whereupon all the confuſ- 


of the firſd * 


day'swork. 


el ſtagnating principles of matter began to range into form and 


order; the dull, heavy, and terrene parts which over-clouded 


the expanſum, had their ſummons to retire to their reſpective 


centers: they preſently obeyed the Almighty's orders, and 


part of them ſubſided to the centre of the earth; ſome to Ju- 


piter, ſome to Saturn, and others to Venus, &c. till the 


lobes of theſe ſeveral planets were compleated. And as the 
groller parts ſubſided, » the lighter and more tenuous mounted 
up, and the lucid and fiery particles being lighter than the reſt 


aſcended higher, and, by the divine order, meeting together in 
a body, were put in a circular motion, and, in the ſpace of a 


natural day, made to viſit the whole expanſum of the chaos ; 
not only to make a ſeparation of the light from darkneſs, and 
thereby a diſtribution of day and night, * but to facilitate the 
work likewiſe, and forward the digeſtion of the remaining parts 
of the creation. | : . „ 


Tus, on the firſt day, the bright and active element of 


ire was extracted from the chaotic maſs, as on the ſecond what 
ve properly call the air, though our tranſlation (in imitation of 
ne Latin which has followed the » Septuagint, a little too 
qGen. i. r Hale's Originat. of Mankind. s Cudworth's Intellectual ſyſtem. 
tNicholls's Conference, Vol. I. OY | 1 
u Ignea Convexi vis & ſine pondere Cœli 
Emicuit, ſummaque Locum ſibi legit in arce: 
Proximus eſt aer illi Gravitate Locoque : 
Denſior his Tellus, Elementaque grandia traxit, 
Et preſſa eſt gravitate ſua; circumfluus Humor | 
Ultima poſſedit, ſolidumque coercuit Orbem. Oy1D, Metam. 


«to the regulation of this day's work: It ſeems to me moſt rational, ſays he, 
this light, to underſtand thoſe particles of matter, which we call fire (whoſe 
* properties every one knows are light and heat) which the Almighty Spirit 
lat formed all things produced, as the great inſtrument for the preparation 
ad digeſtion of the reſt of the matter, which was ſtill more vigorouſly moved 
0d agitated from the top to the bottom by this reſtleſs element; till the purer 
2 more ſhining parts of it, being ſeparated from the groſſer, and united to a 
' fit to retain them, became light. y The LXX interpreters, in tranſlating 
de Hebrew word, the firm or ſolid, have followed the philoſophy of. the firſt 


ken tor the antients fancied that the heavens were a ſolid body, and * 


ars 


Of the ſe- 


cond day's 
Work. | 


x The opinion of our learned commentator biſhop Patrick is much the ſame 


ceive in it; and that the other planets have the fame is highh 


cumfuſed about their globes. Thus the expanfum was cleared d 


"The firſt 


part of the extracted; and one part of the buſineſs of the third was 


third day's 
work. 


ters falling every way from their ſides ran into thoſe large ex 


How the 
earth 
might be 
raiſed a- 
bove the 
Waters. 


the moon has waters analagous to our ſeas is plain, not only 


Moſes calls a dividing of the waters under the firmament fro 


Creator gave the command for the waters to be gathered in 


done by the immediate application of God's almighty powè 
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cloſely) has (tiled it the firmament. The original word ſipni. 
fies properly an expanſion, and means here all that extended 
ſpace that makes up the earth's atmoſphere ; and therefore the 
only difficulty in this day's work is to know what we are to un 
derſtand by the waters that are above the firmament. « That 


from the different reflection of light from her different part; 
but from the very ſhape of ſeas and iſſands that we may per 


probable from their great ſimilitude to one another. Now we 
ſuppoſe that, before the work of this ſecond day, all this pla 
netary water lay undiſtinguiſhably diſperſed throughout the ex 
panſion of the chaos, and, together with the æther, made ur 
a pellucid body; ſo that the buſineſs now was to make a divi 
{ion of theſe waters, and diſtribute them in proper portions ti 
their reſpective planets : and, accordingly, as ſoon as the Af 
mighty gave the word, all the aqueous parts of this great pel 
lucid ſubſided towards the centers of the planets, and were cir 


a ſecond time by the ſubfidence of the aqueous particles, vid 


the waters which arc above the firmament ; for the waters un 
der the firmament are the waters of the earth, and the wate 
above the firmament are thoſe of the moon, and other pla 
nets, which, ſince this ſecond day's work, are diltinguilked 
but lay confuſedly diſperſed in the great expanſum before. 
Tubus, on the ſecond day, the beautiful element of air wa 


ſeparate the other remaining elements, water and earth; fe 
the watery particles, as we ſaid, clearing the expanſum, an 
falling upon the planetary orbs, mult be ſuppoſed to cover ti 
face of the earth, as well as. other planets ; when the gre 


one place, and the dry land to appear. Whereupon, t 
mighty mountains inſtantly reared up their heads, and the w 


tended valleys which this fwelling of the earth, in ſome place 
had made for their reception in others 
WHETHER this ſeparation of the land and water w 


or by the intervention and inſtrumentality of ſecond cauſes, 


not ſo eaſy to determine: to excavate ſome parts of the cart N 
| Cod had 

ſtars were faſtened therein, which perhaps was likewiſe the notion of = r of ſic 

Job xxxvii. 18. ſince he repreſents the heavens tobe firm or ſohd, like a moth , he 0 

loolting-glaſs. Saurin's Diſſertations on the Old and New Teſtament. 7 | 

cholls's Conference, Vol. I. a Our excellent commentator ſuppoſes the wt 

above the firmament to be thoſe that hang in the clouds; but the notion of ti b Ray on 

being planetary waters ſeems more reaſonable, becauſe at this time there ! uation 


no clouds, neither had it as yet rained on the earth, Gen, ii. G. 


Chap. IV. Of the Creation of the viſible World. 


nd raiſe others, in order to make the waters ſubſide into 
proper channels, is thought a work not ſo comporting with the 
lignity and majeſty of God; and b therefore ſome have 
thought that it might poſſibly be effected by the ſame cauſes that 
exthquakes are, 7. e. by ſubterraneous fires, and flatuſes, 
What incredible effects the accenſion of gun- powder has, we 
ze every day; how it rends rocks, and blows up the moſt pon- 
derous and ſolid walls, towers, and edifices, ſo that its force is 
amoſt irreſiſtible ; and why then might not ſuch a proportion- 
ale quantity of the like materials, ſet on fire together, raiſe up 
the mountains, how great and ponderous ſoever, and the whole 
ſuperfices of the earth above the waters, and ſo make receptacles 
{yr them to run into? which opinion I ſhould not venture to men- 
ton, but that it ſeems, in ſome meaſure, to be countenanced by 
the Plalmiſt's authority, who, after he had ſaid that © the waters 
food above the mountains, immediately adds, at thy rebuke 
they fled, at the voice of thy thunder (an earthquake, we know, 
is but a ſubterraneous thunder) they haſted away, and went 
[down to the valleys beneath, even unto the place which thou 
hadit appointed for them. 1 . 


Tuus, on the third day, were all the ſimple and elementary The ſecond | 


bodies compleated ; and then the hiſtorian proceeds to relate in Pàrt. 

what manner all mixed bodies, and ſuch as were compounded of 

the firſt· extracted elements, came to be produced. For the earth 

being now ſeparated from the waters, and intended for the habi- 

tation of man and beaſts that were afterwards to be created, was 

frit of all furniſhed with ſuch things as were proper for their 

ſupport ; graſs for cattle, and herbs and fruit-trees for the nou- 

nijment of man. Immediately therefore, upon the Divine com- 

mand, the earth was covered with verdant herbage, and vege- 

tables of all kinds were produced in their full proportion, laded 

with fruit, and not ſubjected to the ordinary courſe of matura- 

ion. For, how great ſoever the fecundity of the primogenial 

eth might be, yet it is ſcarce to be imagined how trees and 

Plants could be ripened into full growth and burden of fruit in 

tle ſhort period of a day, any other way than by virtue of a ſu- 

pernatural power of God, which firſt brought together thoſe 

parts of matter that were fit to produce them; then formed every 

me of them, and determined their ſeveral kinds; and at laſt pro- 

ded for their continuance by a curious incloſure of their ſeed, 

Iv to propagate their ſpecies, even unto the end of the 

world, . . 

Tur divine hiſtorian having thus informed his reader how Of the 

bod had finiſhed this lower world, and furniſhed it with all man- org 

Fr of ſtore, recounts in the next place, what, on the fourth yorks. 

Ky, he did in the regions above, and how he made two great 
95 8 lights 


bay on the Chaos, and Patrick's Comment. c Pſalm civ. 7, 8. . d Hale's 
uation of Mankind, e Patrick's Commentary. | 
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nion ſeems more conſonant to ſcripture, which, in relating of 
creation of aqueous creatures, uſes the word abundantly ; 
ind God ſaid, Let the waters bring forth abundantly the movin 

ature that has life; whereupon it immediately follows, that 


- waters did bring them forth abundantly : ſo that, at leaſt, 


thirds and fiſhes there were many individuals at firſt created ; 
1 what is peculiar to this day's work, i here is the firſt men- 
n made of God's bleſſing his creatures, bidding them to be 


vitful and multiply, i. e. he gave them, at their firſt creation, a 


olific virtue, and a natural inſtin& for generation, whereby 
ey might not only preſerve their ſpecies, but multiply their 
dividuals. hg 5 . 5 

Tavs every thing being put in due order, the earth covered 
th plants, the waters ſtored with fiſhes, the air repleniſhed 
th fowl, and the fire placed at a proper diftance, to give a con- 
enicnt warmth and nouriſhment to them all; to make this ſub- 
nary world a {till more comfortable reception for man, in the 
mer part of the ſixth and laſt day, God created the terreſtrial 
mals which our hiſtorian diſtributes into three kinds; 1. Beaſts, 


which we underſtand all wild and ſavage creatures, ſuch as 
ms, bears, and wolves. 2. Cattle, all tame, and domeſtic crea- 


bres deſigned for the uſe of men, ſuch as oxen, ſheep, and hor- 
s And, 3. Creeping things, ſuch as ſerpents, worms, and o- 
er inſets ; but * whether theſe ſeveral creatures were at firſt 


aduced in their full ſtate and perfection, or God only created 
e ſeeds of all animals (i. e. the animals themſelves in little) and 


perſed them over the ſuperficial part of the earth, giving pow- 
o that element, aſſiſted by the genial heat of the ſun, to hatch 
bring them forth, has been a queſtion. It ſeems more ra- 
nal however to ſuppoſe that God did not commit the formation 


tings to any intermediate cauſes, but i himſelf created the 


ſet of animals in the full ſtature and perfection of their ſpe- 
ic natures, and gave to each ſpecies a power afterwards, by 
neration, to propagate its kind. The account indeed tells us 
at God commanded the earth to produce ſuch and ſuch ani- 
us; = Let the earth bring forth the living creature after his 
ch but then it immediately follows that God made the beaſts 


the earth, and every thing that moveth after his kind: ſo 2 
kt the proper intention of the words muſt. be that God himſelf 
tually formed them, and made uſe of the earth only as the 


aer whereof he conſtituted their parts. For, however inſets 


other equivocal animals may, by the heat of the ſun, be 
rated (though = this is confuted by modern experiments) 


o yet 


den. 1. 20. 1Limborch's Syſtem. k Ray on the Chaos. I Hale's Origi- 
Tm Gen. i. 24, 25. n That no inſect, or animal did ever proceed equi- 
fly, unleſs in'caſes miraculous (as in Egypt, by the divine judgments) but 
, enerated from parents of their own kind, male and female, is mani- 
mM the experiments of the learned and fagacious naturaliit 8 
x | edi, 
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yet it is certainly impoſſible that any of the perſect ſpecies c 
either naturally or accidentally, be produced by any prepara 
of matter, or by any influence of the heavens, without the ni 


: frebra 
culous inter poſition of almighty power. „ at 
Tus the heavens and the earth were finiſhed (for the ge A TEE 
tion of man will be matter of a diſtin conſideration) and it m Tie 47 
be perhaps worth our while to ſtop here a little, and obſeni earth | 
that, of all the accounts which in all nations have been preter fands 
ed to be given of the origin of the world, this Is the wiſcl ; 0 wol 
molt philoſophical : which, conſidering the low ebb that leary es of th 
was at in the Jewiſh nation, is no {mall argument of its Din Fires -: 

_ revelation. » What a wretched account was that of the Eg many f 
tians, from whence the Epicureans borrowed their hypoth tber wi 
that the world was made by chance, and mankind grew out Wt of 
the earth like the Pumkins! What ſtrange ftories does the (4 wi 
cian theology tell us of Curans and Ge of Jupiter and Saty Ioſophy 
And what ſad work do their antient writers make, when t rely as a 
come to form men and women out of projected ſtones ! The 0 the divir 
neſe are accounted a wiſe people, and yet the articles of thi 13 
creed are ſuch as thefe, —** That one 1ayn who lived in heart 
« and was famous for his wiſdom, diſpoſed the parts off Eve ne 
& world into the order we find them; that he created, out he 1 
6 nothing, the firſt man Panſon, and his wiſe Panſone; t eat alliſta 
** this Panſon, by a power from Tayn, created another ds that 


* called Tanhom, who was a great naturaliſt, and thirteen u 
% more by whom the world was peopled ; till after a While 
© ſky fell upon the earth, and deſtroyed them all; and that 
c wiſe Tayn afterwards created another man, called Lotzir4 
«© who had two horns, and an odoriferous body, and from u. 
„ proceeded ſeveral men and women who ſtocked the wc 
6c with the preſent inhabitants,” But of all others, the 8 
hometan account is the moſt ridiculous ; for it tells us that 
firſt things that were created were the throne of God, in 
Paradiſe, and a great pen wherewith God wrote his dec 
_ that this throne was carried about upon angels necks, vl 
heads were ſo big that birds could not fly, in a thoufand 10 


of his t 
bers: nor 
e of the 
no us a 
aany ph 
been ab 
prizing 
on tim 
i the ſer 
plain h. 
u to the 


N. 


Redi, who made innumerable trials with the putrid fleſh of all ſorts of wy 
fowls, and fiſhes, and ſerpents; with corrupted cheeſe, and herbs, * | 
and even inſets themſelves; and yet conftantly found that all the * 
putrefaction never produced any one animal by ſpontaneous e 1 bo 
when he ſuffered all theſe ſeveral things, at different times, to puri) 


Exce 


PE 65 


tically-ſealed glaſſes, or (leaſt the excluſion of the air might eee 0 Mole 
der the experiment) in veſſels covered with fine lawn, ſo as to adm] We d, mete 
keep out the inſects, no living thing was ever produced there, thoug indi WB 
ed them to the action of the ſun, in the warm climate of ee by 7 : A 
kindeſt ſeaſon of the year. But when the glaſſes were open, a F out 
permitted to go in, there aroſe creatures then indeed out of _ feed, 3nd not w 
ter; but then they were only of ſuch ſpecies as he ſaw go in, an tation © 


| | - pt 
poſit their eggs : From whence we may conclude that no deal 2 14 
bodies, nor indeed any thing but what has life can produce cas Ws Cont, \q 
Sermons at Boyle's Lecture. o Hale's Origination, p Nachouls 
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n one ear to another: that this great pen is a journey of five 
nared years long, and one of eighty years broad; that the ſtars 
, krebrands thrown againſt the devils that would invade hea- 
: that the heavens are propped up by the mountain Kaff 
kh is made all of emerald ; that the moon is as big as the ſun, 
the angel Gabriel ſpreads his wing over part of it: and that 
earth ſtands upon the top of a great cow's horn; that this 
ſtands upon a white ſtone, this {tone upon a mountain, and 
mountain upon God knows what; with many more abſur- 
res of the like nature. , a 
Taxs are ſome accounts of the world's creation that have 
mam followers, and ſome believers : but alas! How ridiculous 
they when we come to compare them with what we read in 

e book of Geneſis where every thing is eaſy and natural, com- 
ng with God's majeſty, and not repugnant to the rules of 
lolophy ! Were we to judge of Moſes at the bar of reafon, 
rely as an hiſtorian; had we none of thoſe ſupernatural proofs 
the divinity of his writings which ſet them above the ſphere 
l human compoſitions : had his work none of that manifeſt 
rantage of antiquity above all others we ever yet ſaw ; and 
re we not allowed to preſume that his living nearer the time 
< he makes the period of the world's creation gave him 
at alſiſtances in point of tradition; were we, I ſay, to wave 
this that might be alledged in his behalf; yet the very man- 
r of his treating the ſubject gives him a preference above all 
ters: nor can we, Without admiration, ſee a perſon that had 

e of the ſyſtems before him, which we now ſa much value, 
ng us a clearer idea of things in the way of an eaſy narrative 
1any philoſopher, with all his hard words and inventions, has 
been able to do; and, in the compaſs of two ſhort chapters, 
ping all that has yet been advanced with reaſon, even from 
own time to this very day. Nor is it an unlikely thought 

t tae ſenſe of being ſo far outdone in a philoſophic inquiry, 
plan hiſtorian, has raiſed the indignation of ſome, and given 
to the few trifling objections that have been made againſt | 


* 


EDS © is be | 
xceptions to the Mos arc Account anſwered. 


* 33 # 3 | . PEE 
* exception againſt this hiſtory of the creation is, that 1. Of the 
Moſes has omitted two great integrals of the ſublunary omiſſion of 
fd, meteors and minerals, and made no mention of their ori- ce 
. But, as theſe two bodies are a kind of accidental pro- rals. 
aon out of other elements that he has accounted for, they 
Cnot well fall under his conſideration, becauſe, at the firſt 
auen of the world, they were not in being. Meteors are 
5. formed, 


q Hale's Origination, 
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formed, in the upper regions of the air, by the appoſition, 
mixture of Jivers exhalations from the other parts of the u. 
verſe ; and minerals ſeem to be concretions and digeſtions in 
bowels of the earth, either by the power of celeſtial, or by 
force of internal and connatural fire. Which way ſoever! 


ſuppoſe theſe bodies to be ingendered, it is plain that they we "hpi 
not the production of the {1x days work, but the ſpontaneous 8 1 
fects of nature afterwards, and ſuch as could not come under t j "4 * 
obſervation of an hiſtorian that gives us only the original Ko 
things, and not their future transformations. "_— | 
L1cHT before the ſun is another exception, and ſeems 2; WM" 245 
congruous to ſome as a ſhadow without a body, or an effect wit Ks 
out a cauſe. But ſince darkneſs, in all ages, has been the chief id ; 1 * 
men have had of a chaos, it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed that: . 
firſt remove from ſuch a chaos muſt be a tendency to light; 4 ure 
that this tendency might be effected, in the manner that we h; Fu 
deſcribed, by the ſubſidence of the groſſer, and the aſcenſion b 
the lighter and more luminous parts, in the very inſtant that M hend the 

- gave the ͤͤ˙¹· th. en Nee 
3. channels How the waters could be diſpoſed of, and all the channels 2 
the great deep hollowed out in one day's time, has been a d wid 
ter of ſome admiration : but it is a wonder that no wiſe M nat the 
ſhould be ſtartled at, that Almighty God ſhould do that in f jenly ex 
and twenty hours which he might, if he pleaſed, have done ii era d 
Inſtant, We ourſelves, in a moment's time, can mold a bit gen in 
moiſt clay into what form we will; we can make it round ul and! 
oval, convex or hollow, or how we pleaſe ; and why may WWW::.1 : 
not then ſuppoſe that Almighty God might, in as little a iſe.) in a 
have formed the earth into what figure he thought fit, and Md orde 
lected the waters into a place appropriated for them? \Val....;.... 
indeed, in the ordinary courſe of things, move juſt ſuch a pace, tit mo 

no faſter ; but there is no reaſon that God, in his creation of a 
world, ſhould be tied up to the dull motions of his creatur els and 
ſince the motion of all bodies, as every one allows, may be ee, . 
infinitely faſter or ſlower, as he pleaſes to determine it, Joy, By 
TE production of plants, before the formation of the ſuq anced m 
thought another ſoleciſm : but why, at the firſt creation, ©... 
things, ſhould there be that need for a ſun? In the natural] By this m 
duction of plants indeed, there is an abſolute neceſſity for i eds . 
open the fibres, to raiſe the juices, and unfold the coats wedtacle « 
leaves of the embryon-plant in the ſeed ; but, in the caſe 1 new, an; 
before us, there were no coats and leaves to be unfolded; ley for e 
God formed the plants immediately out of the common Ma Bu t. 
and in their full perfection, ſo that the ſeed was the produit the cre 
of the firſt plants, and not the parent of them. But, gran than 
that a vital warmth was requiſite for the firſt production Vor. 1 
things, yet this vaſt luminous body, which we ſuppoſe extra. IY 
©] | 1 | Peter 1 


r Nicholls's Conference, vol. I. s Nicholls's, ibid. t Nicholls's, ibi 
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ut of the chaotic maſs the firſt day, was certainly ſufficient for 
that purpoſe ; and might make the earth, impregnated by the 


noilture of circumfuſed waters, as haſty in putting forth plants, 
nd all other kinds of herbage, as we can well deſire, ſuppoſing 
he thing to be done by the inſtrumentality of ſecond cauſes. 
Tak allowing ſix days for the work of the creation, which 5. Why 
ome think too long, and others too ſhort a ſpace, is another 9 
great fault found with the Moſaic account ; and therefore to gays in the 
dear our hiſtorian of both theſe, it will be proper to ſuggeſt ſome creation. 
rexſons why the formation of things might require ſuch a deter- 
ninate time, and no longer. | | 
IT is very probable, from what has been ſaid before, that 1. With 
gels were created when the ſupreme heavens were made, at _ ” 
eilt, ome conſiderable time before the production of this viſible * 
world, It is certain that they had an exiſtence before the foun- 
lations of the earth were laid, and * glorified God for his good- 
neſs in creating it. Now angels, though they be great and glo- 
nous beings, are yet of a finite nature, and unable to compre- 
hend the wonderful works of God. There are ſome things that 
(theſe celeſtial creatures, as the apoſtle teſtifies, » deſire to look 
nto; and the more they are let into the knowledge of the power 
nd wiſdom of God, the more they are incited to praiſe him. 
That therefore they might have abundant matter for this hea- 
renly exerciſe, the whole ſcene of the creation, according to the 
ſeveral degrees and natures of things, ſeems to have been laid 
gen in order before them; whereby they muſt have had a more 
ful and comprehenſive view of the divine attributes therein ex- 
libited than they could have had, in cafe the world had ſtarted 
ſorth in an inſtant, and jumped, as it were, into this beautiful frame 
ad order all at once: juſt as he that ſees the whole method 
witrivance of any. curious piece of art values and admires the 
alt more than he that beholds it in the groſs only. 
Cob was pleaſed therefore to diſplay his glory before the an- 
els, and, by ſeveral ſteps and degrees, to excite their praiſe, and 
love, and adoration, which moved them to ſongs and ſhouts of 
h. By this means his glory and their own happineſs was ad- 
anced much beyond what it would have been, had all things 
Ken created and ranged into their proper order in one moment. 
by this means they had time to look into the firſt principles and 
Keds of things, and every day preſented them with a glorious 
Xttacle of new wonders ; for the more they ſaw, the more they 
deu, and the more they know of the works of God, the more 
& for ever love and adore him. w 5 
* BY this ſucceſſive and gradual production of things in ſix days 2. And 
t the creation, the glory of God is likewiſe more manifeſt to men. 
den than it would have been if all had been done at once, or by 


ot. . X X flow 


genaues Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, Vol. II. = Job xxxvili. % 
er, 12, 2 Jenkins's Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, Vol. 1, 
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{low and tedious methods. It is generally acknowledged that Moſes, 
has given us ſuch an account of the creation as is more intelligi. 
ble, and better adapted to moſt mens capacities than the hoaited 
theories which fome would obtrude upon us : now, whateyer 
reaſons can be aſſigned why the creation ſhould be deſcribed a 
it is in the book of Geneſis, the ſame reaſons will hold good why 
it ſhould, in the ſame manner, have been effected; for if it he 
more ſuitable to the capacities and apprehenſions of men to have 
it ſo related, it is more ſuitable to the ſame capacities to have it 
ſo performed. „„ aj 5 

THE heavens, and all the hoſt of them, we may ſuppoſe, wer 

made in an inſtant, becauſe there were then perhaps no other 


— 


1 


creatures to whom God might diſplay the glory of his works; 
and as they were made in an inſtant, we have little or no percer fi 
tion of the manner wherein they were made: but now, in ties ori, 
| leiſurely procedure of the earth's formation, we ſee, as it were ou fro 
every thing ariſing out of the confuſed maſs : firſt the ſimple ce l the: 
ments,” and then the compounded and more curious creature de rece 
and are led on ſtep by ſtep, full of wonder and admiration, uni Pecies 
we perceive the whole compleated. Angels are: the chief bat w. 
the ways of God, i. e. the moſt excellent of all his works; an ens, a 
yet, becauſe we have not their creation diſtinctly related to on th 
we have but imperfect notions of their nature, and ſmall concep Roman | 
tions of the Almighty's glory in creating them; whereas the fen 
mation of man, delivered as it is with all its apparatus, order yearly, 
and proceſſion, ſtrikes the mind with a competent conception hoe! {o 
God formed him out of the duſt of the ground, and breathef er mee 
into his noſtrils the breath of life, and ſo man became a livin though 
ſoul. Sn | 5 . e | . n being 

Ir God then, in condeſcenſion to our capacities, divided th 

creation into ſtated periods, and prolonged the ſucceſſion of v aal. 
he could have finiſhed in fix moments to the term of fix day Ah 
that we might have clearer notions of his eternal power a fete ve 
Godhead, and every day of the week new and particular woe pat, 
to celebrate him for; this condefcention thould be far from temp ome i 
ing us to loſe fight of him, by ſuppoſing either that he toon * 
longer time in the work, or left it to the management of natu te finite b 
Be 6 If the miraculous power of God interpoſed, fix da —— 
for diſtinction's ſake, were ſufficient : if all was committed to tl ma, ſap 
agency of natural cauſes, fix thouſand ages would not have bee mans fon 
enough. Inſtead of cavilling at the method of God's operati row: 
therefore, the proper effect that the contemplation of them ſhoulne | ift 
have upon us is to beget in us the higheſt eſteem and venera ll dard as t 
of him from the many fair characters of his infinite goodneſs | Wo 
gible in every ſtep of his proceeding ; to engage us, with all d 3 
thankfulneſs, to acknowledge that © the earth was made by! Ie here: 
power, the world eſtabliſhed by his wiſdom, and the heave mother, 
| | {tretc mt any ſu, 
5 | | | nite ſuce 
a Job xl. 19. b Geneſis ii. 7, e Jeremiah x. 12. Vid. Obſe 
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ſretched out by his diſcretion: and, upon the conſideration of 
theſe great tokens of omnipotence, to poſſeſs our minds with the 
leepelt humility ; often un with ourſelves, and often ad- 
ming with the royal prophet, 1 What is man that God is ſo 
mindful of him! » For a nothing to himſelf muſt every one ap- 
pear that looks abroad upon the other parts of the creation. 
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CHAP. V. 
Of the Cx EATON of MAN. 


HAT mankind has not continued in an infinite ſucceſſion Mankind 


from generation to generation, but at one time or other 
was originally made by Almighty God, is ſufficiently evident, not 


only from the plain abſurdity of an * infinite ſucceſſion, but from 


il the arguments likewiſe that we formerly made uſe of to prove 
the recent date of the world's formation. That the univerſal] 


not from . 


eternity. 


ſpecies of mankind has had a gradual increaſe, notwithſtanding 


hat war, and famine, and peſtilence, and floods, and conflagra- 
tons, and other calamitous cauſes have retarded it, is manifeſt 


from the hiſtory of the Jewiſh nation, from the account of the 
Roman Cenſus, and » regitters of our own country, where the pro- 


portion of births and burials is found, upon obſervation, to be 
yearly, as fifty is to forty, Now if mankind do increaſe, though 


never ſo ſlowly, but one couple, ſuppoſe, in an age, it is enough 


werince the falſhood of infinite generations already expired. For 
though we ſhould ſuppoſe ten thouſand millions of conples now 
n being, yet it is but going ſo many ages back, and we come to 

7 ” Ms 0 a ſingle 


d Pal. viii. 4. e ewceome's Catech. Serm. vol. I. 1 The arguments from 


eternity I have purpoſely omitted, becauſe ſomewhat metaphyſical ; but find a 


rery learned divine of our church fetting them forth in a pretty clear light. 


Infinite generations of men, ſays he, are already paſt and gone; but whatever is 


ww paſt, was once actually preſent; ſo that each of theſe infinite generations 
va once in its turn actually preſent: therefore all, except one generation, were 
one future, and not in being; which deſtroys the very ſuppoſition. For either 
that one generation muſt itſelf have been infinite, which 3s nonſenſe ; or it was 


the finite beginning of infinite generations between itſelf and us, 7. e. infinity 


terminated at both ends, which is as much nonſenſe, as before. Again, infinite 
pal generations of men have been once actually preſent: there may be ſome one 
man, ſuppoſe then, that was at infinite diſtance from us now; therefore that 
man; fon likewiſe, forty years younger, ſuppoſe, than his father, was either 
it wfnite diſtance from us, or at finite: if that ſon too was at infinite diſtance 
tom us, then one infinite is longer, by forty years than another; which is ab- 


nd: if at finite, then forty years added to finite, make it infinite, which is as 


Wurd as the other. Ouce more, the number of men that is already dead and 
lobe, is infinite: but the number of the eyes of thoſe men muſt neceſſarily be 
Mice as much as that of the men themſelves; and that of the fingers ten times 


u much, and that of the hairs of their heads thouſands of times: ſo that we 


e here an infinite number twice, ten times, aud thouſands of times as great, 
another, which is a contradiction again. Thus we ſee it is impoſlible in itſelf, 
' 855 ſucceſſions already gone and paſt. Bentley's Sermons at Boyle's Lecture. 

4. Obſervations on the Bills of Mortality. hs, 


lt any ſucceſſive duration ſhould be actually and poſitively infinite, or have 
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a ſingle original pair; and it is all one, in reſpect of eternal du 
| ration yet behind, whether we begin the world ſo many million 
It of ages ago, or date it from the late æra of about fix thouſan 
years, 


But made THAT the origin of mankind is not to be aſcribed « to the i 
i * 0 5 | 
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fluence of ſtars upon ſome extraordinary conjunction, the a&ig 
| of the ſun upon duly-prepared matter, the fortuitous concourſ 
[ of atoms, or any other method wherein chance and accident ha- 
{ | the guidance, is plain from the admirable contrivance and ſtruc 
| ture of the human body, even without any additional proof fron 
the powers and properties of the foul. For when we conſide 

the many conſtituent parts of the bodies of men, all admiral 
compacted into ſo noble an engine, that in each of the very fy 


gers, for inſtance, there are bones, and griſtles, and ligament Now, t 
and membranes, and muſcles, and tendons, and nerves, and ar jon to 
teries, and veins, and ſkin, and cuticle, and nail; together widening 
marrow, and fat, and blood, and other nutricious juices; fn othe: 
theſe ſolid parts of a determinate ſize, and figure, and texture t under 
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and ſituation ; and each of them made up of myriads of litt 

fibres, and filaments, not diſcoverable by the naked eye; whet 

we conſider, I ſay, how innumerable parts muſt conſtitute f 

ſmall a member as the finger; we cannot look upon it, or th 

whole body wherein appears fo much fitneſs, and uſe, and ſub 

ſerviency to infinite functions, any otherwiſe than as the effect 

contrivance and ſkill, and conſequently the workmanllip of 

moſt intelligent and beneficent being. And though now th 

propagation of mankind. be in a ſettled method of nature, whi 

is the inſtrument of God; yet we cannot but believe that th 

firſt production of mankind was by the immediate power of th 
Almighty author of nature, and that all ſucceeding generation 

of men were the progeny of one primitive couple. © 

Adam the "THAT this primitive couple were the ſame with what the hil 
3 tory of the creation mentions muſt depend upon the truth a 


. veracity of Moſes whoſe character we have conſidered, and af mei 

date and authority of whoſe writings we have examined int oben 

4 before : only there is an objection or two which ſome of a ci ion, y. 

tious ſpirit have drawn from the hiſtory itſelf, which mult method 

obviated before we can proced to diſcuſs the manner of their f firſt ch 

| mation. En ol i | fral, in 

| Theobjec- „ THAT Adam and Eve were the primogenial parents Qllcreation 

+ poof bag « the world, ſay they, is no way evident from the hiſtory M balage 

1 4 00 4 Moſes, who means no more than that they were the proge er pl: 

B &« tors of the race of the Jews: » for he not only relates yer. 

| | ce creations, one f of mankind in general, and s another of rn of the 

. « ſacred race; but gives us ſtrong intimations likewiſe that then dus to | 

| were ſeveral more men in the world when Adam and E be obſc 

| 2 | | „ve oductior 
c Bentley's Sermons at Boyle's Lecture. d Vid. page 25, &c. e Pyreri 1 

= adamitæ, Lib. iii, Cap. Z. and Blunt's Oracles of Reaſon, page 218. f Gen.“ ven. jy, 2. 

* g Ibid. 11. 9, | 3 | mar! 
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were created. Elſe, how could he ſay that Cain was a » til. 
ler of ground, which mult pre- ſuppoſe all the artificers that 
have relation to tillage ; that he was afraid every i one that 
found him would {lay him, which implies a great number in 
the world; and above all, that he went * into the land of Nod, 
married a wife, and builded a city, which certainly ſignifies 
that there were both women for him to marry, and men 
to inhabit his city. From all which it is evident, ſay they, 
that the Jewiſh hiſtorian never intended to write of the pri- 
mitive parents of all the world; ſince, within a few lines, he 
lets fall ſo many expreſſions that denote the contrary, but 
only to give us an account of the origin of the Jews, as other 
hiſtorians have done of other countries. “7 
Now, though it cannot be denied that Moſes might principally Anſwered. 
gu to give us an hiſtory of the Jewiſh nation; yet, in the 
rnning of his account, and till they came to be diſtinguiſhed | 
m other nations in the patriarch Abraham, he could not have 
at under his peculiar conſideration, He acquaints us, we find, 
th the origination of the firſt of other animals, whence they 
ſe, and in what manner they were perfected; and when he 
me to treat of the formation of human creatures, it is but rea- 
able to imagine that he intended likewiſe to be underſtood of 
firſt of their kind. Now, that Adam and Eve were the firſt of 
r kind, the words of our bleſſed Saviour,n From the beginning 
tie creation God made them male and female, are a full confir- 
nion; becauſe he produces the very ſame precept that was 
pied to Adam and Eve at their creation, a therefore ſhall a 
leave his father and mother, and cleave unto his wife : and 
t there could be none before them, the reaſon + why Adam 
led his wife's name Eve, becauſe ſhe was the mother of all 
Ing, 7. e. the perſon that was the root and ſource of all man- 
(that was to be upon the earth, is a plain demonſtration : 
t ſhe was the mother of all living, there certainly was no 
of men or women before her. 5 1 
'0UGH therefore Moſes may make a double mention of Adam's 
on, yet this is properly to be imputed to nothing elſe but 
method and manner of writing his hiſtory ; » who having, in 
inſt chapter; given an account of the {ix day's creation in 
fral, in the ſecond, re-aſſumes the argument, and treats of 
creation of man in particular. Now to refer a very remarka- 
page in order to re- aſſume it, and ſpeak of it more fully in 
Mer place, is a thing common to all hiſtorians ; but more 
Mlly requiſite in this caſe where the dignity of man, the 
of the creation, was concerned, and every one is ſuppoſed 
dus to know the riſe and origin of his primogenitors. It 
be obſerved farther that the Moſaic hiſtory, eipecially in its 
action, is fo very ſhort, and comprizes the tranſactions of 


Gen. 0 
| 194 2. i Ibid. iv. 14. k Ibid. iv. 16, 17. 1 Edwards's Survey of Religion, 
* MVark x. ö. n Gen. ii, 24. o Ibid, Ut. 20, pNicholls's Cenference, Vol. J. 3 
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ſo many years in ſo ſmall a compaſs that it is not to be wonde 
at if many things are omitted, and that the reader is obliged 
ſupply, with his imagination, the defect of the account in {x 
particulars. Though therefore we ſhould allow a that, by x 
word Nod, we are to underſtand a country (whereas it may 
well ſignify a fugitive, and ſo the ſenſe will be, that Cain f 


a fugitive and vagabond in the land) and though we {ko oh 
grant that there was a conſiderable number of men and von W 
in the world at that time; yet we may ſtill ſuppoſe that or" F 
were the deſcendents of Adam and Eve who might have a org * 
many children and grand - children that are not expreſsly mend 2 " 
ed by Moſes; ſuch as might be ſiniths and carpenters to ſupp 55 822 
others with the inſtruments of agriculture ; though, in the WF" "ow 
fancy of the world, it is very probable that the art of tillage de Fm 
not yet come to ſuch perfection but that Cain might male! N. 
of wooden ploughs and ſpades, and, inſtead of knives and hatche Es 
form his tools with ſharp flints or ſhells, which were certai ma 
the firſt inſtruments of cutting. — 
_ IT was, in all probability, in the hundred and twenty. ni i x 
year of Adam's age that Abel Was ſlain for the ſcripture ‚ 1 = 
expreſsly that Seth, who was given in the lieu of Abel, e 
born in the hundred and thirtieth year, very likely the year Faye 
the murder was committed, to be a comfort to his diſconſd 7721 
parents; ſo that Cain muſt be one hundred and twenty. nine je *** 7 
old at leaſt, when he took his flight ; at which time there mi "py 
be a competent ſtock of mankind upon the face of the earth = 
„ the number, it may be, of an hand. | : 
H. M. 30 10 thouſand fouls, conſidering the pn 3 
60 100 tive fecundity. For if the childret 3 
90 1, 00 Iſrael, from ſeventy ſouls, in the i c 5 
| 120 10,000 of two hundred and ten years, be L #3 
130 100,000 ſix hundred thouſand fighting he ink 
| —— (though great numbers of them ( Fang 
| | 111, 110 during the increaſe) we may Wl : ſo l 
3 Subtract 1 enough ſuppoſe that the childret 10 1 
| 111,109 Adam might amount to a hund ge 
1 thouſand, in a hundred and thirty ys te far. 
| which are almoſt five generations. Oain therefore mig! Co 
1 well find a wife in another land, build a city, and grow outo . bo 2 
= knowledge of many, when there was ſuch a number of | . ws 
in the world, not living together all in one place, but cant bent le 
| into different countries. — - 
The objec- *©* BuT if Adam and Eve were the firſt E ; 3 
nion of che c mankind (to ſuppoſe them created in beauty and per 3; bly ſu 
Blacks. ee we mult ſuppoſe that they were white at firſt; we Wed e 
«« whence come all the Blacks that are now in the world: 3 


5 2 „ NC whe 
** mult certainly be another generation of men; and, 
| | 5 | N | ce antece 


| | 7 To Ibid, 
| | Q Nicholls's Conference, Vol, I. r Edwards, ibid. s Gen. v. 3. 8 
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ntecedent or ſubſequent to Adam, ſeem to have no relation 
0 him, but to be rather a diſtin& ſpecies of themſelves, and 
made by God at another time.” The Mahometans, to ob- 


ide the firſt man like a magpie, part black, and part white, 
ich occalioned his poſterity to be of different complexions : but 
re ſeems to be a much better and more rational way of ac- 


noliſh and Scots, being far to the north, have generally a brown, 
r, or yellowiſh hair, and ſomewhat lank ; the Spaniſh, Itali- 
„ Greeks and Arabians, have black hair, ſomewhat curled, 
xd ſo proportionably all other nations that live to the ſouth. 
he Europeans have generally a clear, white ſkin ; the Aſiatics 
more tawny one, as being nearer the fun ; but the Æthiopi- 
|, living in the midſt of a mighty continent where they are 
freſhed by no cool breezes from the ſea, where the air is con- 
ully heated by ſweeping along over fiery ſands, and the ſun, 
t only vertically over them, but reflected with violence from 


make the ſkin of the people tawny, and to curl their hair, we 


fort of friz, We may therefore very well conclude that the 
colony which ſettled in any country of extraordinary heat 


heat of the climate, and became very tawny, much beyond 
e Arabians, and inclinable to blackneſs, as the ſun was more in- 
uſe upon them. Hence, in a generation or two, that high de- 
te of tawnineſs became the nature, and from thence the pride 
le inhabitants. The men began to value themſelves chiefly 
on this complexion, and the women to affect them the better 


bbs, and made each child grow blacker and blacker, according 


on, the children thus produced muſt, every birth, approach 


wrdinarily, and by that means contract a blackneſs far ſuperior 
tat of their parents. By ſuch degrees as theſe we may rea- 


red into a very hot climate, may, in a few generations, be- 
ae perfect negroes; beſides what ſome have imagined, that 


u Nicholls's Conference, Vol. I. 


ie this difficulty, have a very ridiculous notion, viz. that God 


ir vaſt mountains, muſt neceſſarily be more black than any 
her nation. Now, if the warmth of Aſia is of efficacy enough 


y eaſily ſuppoſe that the intenſe heat of /Ethiopia is ſufficient 


make its mhabitants much blacker, and to criſp their hair into 


eired a great change in their complexion, proportionably to 


It; ſothat their love to their huſbands, and daily converſation 
Ih them, had a conſiderable influence upon the fruit of their 


tte fancy and imagination of the mother. Upon this ſuppo- 
wer to an abſolute blackneſs ; and as their tender bodies came 


be expoſed naked (as the manner of ſuch countries is) to the 
ent heat of the ſun, their ſkins muſt needs be ſcorched ex- 


ably ſuppoſe that people of the faireſt complexion, when re- 


this 


35 


unting for it. We all fee how the hair and colour of mens Their com- 
ies differ, according to the clime they inhabit, and their greater plexion ac- 
eller diſtance- from the ſun. The Danes and Swedes, the ann, 


| THESE two objections that ſtood a little in our way, and fee 
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this blackneſs was at firſt preternatnral, = and a ſignal judpme 
_ inflicted upon Ham, the fon of Noah, for diſcovering his fate 

nakedneſs, and that all people of that complexion are the u 

happy progeny of that undutiful ſon. 

ed to call in queſtion Adam's primacy, being thus got over 

may now take a clearer view of the new created world, 1 

that part of the fix day's work that, as yet, was uncompleted 
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Of the Manner of Max's Creation. 


Alan, why IT were no hard matter to ſhew » that none of the precedi 
OT days were ſo proper for the creation and introduction of 
day. as this wherein every thing that could be ſubſervient to him, 
: advance his felicity, was perfected. When the light had been] 

netrating into, and clarifying the dark and thick atmoſphere; wh 
the air was freed from its noiſome vapours, and become py 
and clear, and fit for his reſpiration ; when the waters were 
diſpoſed as to miniſter to his neceſſities by miſts and dews fri 
heaven, and by ſprings and rivers from the earth; when t 
ſurface of the earth was become dry and folid for his ſuppd 
and covered over with trees, ſhrubs, plants, herbs, graſs, 
flowers, for his ſuſtenance and delight; when the glorious 
mament of heaven, and the beautiful ſyſtem of the ſun, mo 
and ſtars, was laid open to his contemplation, and, by their pow 


ful influences, appointed to diſtinguiſh the ſeaſons, and m ab - 
the world a fruitful and delicious habitation for him; when, l' Ka 
all ſorts of animals, in the ſeas, in the air, and on the es 3 
were ſo ordered and diſpoſed as to contribute, in their lev; WF 
capacities, to his benefit and delight; when all theſe things, 1.-::, of 
were, by the care and providence of God, prepared for the guge | 
tertainment of this principal gueſt, it was then, and not till: irality ; 
that man was created, and introduced into the world ; then, e holy 
not before that, he was conſtituted the lord and governor of Howsy 
whole; in which procedure the wiſdom and goodnels of  expre] 


Creator, and the honour and dignity of his principal creature! 

below, were equally conſulted. VVV 
The ſolemm IH Is, upon many accounts, being the propereſt time ſor i 

3 * introduction, we may obſerve that the ſacred hiſtory has m 
oing it. Kon TVs ö 5 | | | 

a4 a ſignal diſtinction between him and other creatures; that 
creation of his body, as well as his ſoul, is mentioned in a 

ner highly proper to awaken our obſervation, and repreſe 

as a more eſpecial effect of counſel and deliberation ; let us! 

man. Not that the divine wiſdom ſtood in need of the c 
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x Gen. ix. 25. y Whiſton's Theory in the Solutions. 2 Fiddes's Body d 
vinity, Part l. a Hale's Origination of Mankind. | | 
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or concurrence of others, or himſelf made the leaſt pauſe or 
fration in What he was going to perform (for known unto him 
e all his works from the beginning, and, by one ſimple and in- 
ciſible act, he both foreſees what is to be done, and judges and 
ermines it) but the expreſſion is added as a mark of attention, 
to ſignify the pre- eminence of the creation of mankind above 
reſt of the viſible world. And o conſidering indeed that man 
is to be a creature intirely different from all the reſt, as being 
pounded of a ſpiritual and immortal ſoul, and of a material 
id corruptible body, and in both theſe to be made in the like- 
s of God, and conſtituted his deputy and vicegerent among 
e creatures here below; conſidering this, I ſay, it was but fit 
d rcaſonable that there ſhould be as great a diſtinction in his 
gination as was to be in his nature and faculties, his office and 
onity, his capacities and happineſs. Ihe doctors of the Jewiſh 
urch are of opinion that this deliberation was real, and held 
ih ſuch angelical beings as God might employ in the work of 
an's creation; but that this opinion is deſtitute of reaſon, and 
e angels themſelves incompetent for the work, is what we ſhall 
ſerve hereafter. Moſt of the modern expoſitors account it 
bly a majeſtic form of ſpeech, as nothing is more common than 
r perſons inveſted with ſovereign authority to ſpeak in the 
ural number, eſpecially when they are. about to deliver any 
portant order or command. It has been obſerved however, 
at, as there were no men, and conſequently no great men, 
hen this was ſpoken; ſo there was no ſuch title among that 
nk of perſons, for many ages after Moſes : their common cuſ- 
m was, in all their public inſtruments and letters (the, better to 
ace the notion of ſovereignty) to {peak in the firſt perſon, 
t was in our nation 4 not long ago, and is in the kingdom of 
jan to this very day. And therefore we may, upon the au- 
ority of ſeveral great fathers of the church, conclude that this 
wage of Moſes repreſents God ſpeaking as he is, 1. e. in a 
urality of perſons, and holding a conſultation (as it were) of 
c holy Trinity about making and forming of man. 1 
HOWEVER this be, it is certain that the force and energy of ny | 
 expretſion denotes thus much, — that the production of man- God alone. 
dwas ſo immediately the work of Almighty God that the 
wer of no ſubordinate intelligence could be capable of it. 
„ . n f Angels 
Þ Whiſton's Theory in the Solutions. c Hale's Origination of Mankind. 
tore king John's time, the kings of England uſed the ſingular number, as 
be ſeen in the cloſe of Writs, Teſte meipſo apud Weſtm. e Tertullian, 
flax. Cap. 12. Athanaſius, Dialog. 3. de Trinit. Cyril of Jeruſalem, Catech. 
Chryſoſtom, Hom. 8. in Gen. Auguſtine, de Civ. Dei, L. 16 C. 6. with 
more, who take this paſſage in this ſenſe. Edwards's Body of Divinity. 
eus however, upon this occaſion, relate a ſtory that has ſome ſemblance 
ech in it: they tell us that as Moſes was writing his book by God's ap- 
ment, and theſe words came to be dictated, he refufed to ſet them down, 


as out, O Lord, wouldſt thou then plunge men into error, and make them 
It of the doQrine of the Unity? Whereupon it was anſwered by God, I 


"nd thee to write, and if Any will err, let them err. Saurip's Piſſertation. 
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| | hap. V 
Angels indeed are wiſe and powerful beings, and their kng 


1 | . . . accent 
{ ledge of nature, by the application of actives and paſſives, n ye. and 
| in ſome meaſure, enable them to form an inſect, or perhaps a we 
| complete animal: but the curious ſtructure of the body of na © but f 
1 the accommodation of it to faculties, and the furniſhing it ui out, I 
i faculties that are accommodated to it (even as to its animal Ii | the { 
ji} imports in it a wiſdom and efficacy far above the power of y thou 
j created nature to effect. For to make the whole man complet n with 
il | there mult be an harmony and due proportion obſerved betuꝗ er the 
I the parts of the body and the faculties of the ſoul ; and conf biectior 


1 8 quently, as much ſkill and dexterity required in the format 
of one, as the other. But now, if an angel, or any other bei 
leſs than infinite, is confeſſedly unequal to the making of a {y 
it can never be ſufficient to make a fit organical body exactly co 


eater 1 
abric out 
mplatio 
ellent is 


form and agreeable to it. V Bur G 
 Upox the whole therefore, we may conclude that not « making 
the ſoul, but the very animal nature of man, nay the very C, and 
mation and deſtination of his bodily frame, was not only the von our 
of an intelligent being, but of the infinite and omnipotent ini ¶Mirdde hav 
ligent being, who, in the ſame moment, both formed his boo utte: 
and organized it with the inſtruments of life and ſenſation, M new 
this may poſſibly ſuggeſt a reaſon why, in the forma enbran 
of man's body, the wiſdom of God made choice of the Mi an at 
of the ground, or, as it is elſewhere, of red clay, that, from e elated 


incongruity of the matter, men might judge of the difficulty, 
learn to attribute the 12 of the performance to him alone. 


i look 
t is a ſtr 


Formed xs SHOULD any of us fee a lump of clay rife immedia Frach, 
_— OW from the ground into the complete figure of a man, full of bea or ſanc 
thew God's and ſymmetry, and endowed with all thoſe parts and faculWMWhere ſo 
_ power- that we perceive in ourſelves, and poſſibly far more exquitite My, as p 
beautiful: ſhould we, preſently after this formation, obſerve io ever 

_ uſing all the operations of life, ſenſe, and reaſon ; move as gra the wc 

fully, talk as eloquently, reaſon as juſtly, and do every thing migh 
dextrouſly as the beſt accompliſhed man breathing: the cales M npoſiti 

very ſame, and, in the like moment of time, was the Proto oſrerity 

made in his full perfection: but, to give the thing a ſtrong of fo, 
impreſſion upon our minds, we will ſuppoſe that this figure Wtudy ſce 

by degrees, and is finiſhed part by part, in ſome ſucceſſion of t euty, 3 

and that, when the whole is compleated, the veins and arte admo 

bored, the ſinews and tendons laid, the joints fitted, and the t thou 


FROM. 


quor, tranſmutable into blood and juices, lodged in the ven | 
aſt to 


cles of the heart, God infuſes into it a vital principle; whereu} 


the liquor in the heart begins to deſcend, and thrill along be ſpirit 
veins, and an heavenly bluth ariſes in the countenance, ſuche owe 
ſcorns the help of art, and is above the power of int nce of | 
the image moves; it walks; it ſpeaks ; moves with ſuch a d not 


ty as proclaims it the lord of the creation, and talks with | 
- | Vpfal. vi 
Job 4vii, 


f Hale's Origination of Mankind. g Ibid. 
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accent and fublimity of ſentiment as makes every ear atten- 
ye, and even its great Creator enter into converſe with it: 
hen we fee all this tranſacted before our eyes, I ſay, we can- 
but ſtand aſtoniſhed at the thing, and in humble admiration, 
out, Lord, > what is man that thou art thus mindful of him, 
the ſon of man that thou thus vifiteſt him? From a bit of 


yer the works of thy hands, and thou haſt put all things in 
jection under his feet; for the lower the materials are, the 
eater is the {kill of the Divine artiſt to raiſe ſuch a glorious 


mplation with theſe words, O Lord, our governor, how ex- 
lent is thy name in all the worldd!? 

Bur God might have a farther meaning than his own glory 
making the duſt of the ground the conſtituent matter of man's 
dy, and that poſſibly to teach us humility as oft as we look 
pon ourſelves, and conſider the meanneſs of our original. For 
ride having lately undone the angels above, and plunged them 
to utter perdition, it became the infinite wiſdom of God, in 
ſis new production of creatures, to give them a ftanding re- 
embrance, and in their very conſtitution (as it were) to inter- 
x an antidote againſt it, that, whenever their minds came to 


Sirach, where he tells us, * that pride was not made for man: 
here ſo unbecoming, as in man, whoſe make is of the common 


ho every day = may ſay to corruption, thou art my father, and 
the worm, thou art my mother and my ſiſter. And therefore 


roperity has made us forget him; and in our moſt ſucceſsful 


alt thou return. | | 
FROM the formation of Adam's body, the ſacred hiſtory comes 
laſt to give us ſome account of the production of his foul. 
be ſpiritual and immaterial nature, the immortal condition, ac- 
"powers, and free and rational operations, which, in reſem- 
ce of the Divine Being, the ſouls of men were to participate, 


IN 


bal. viii. 4, &c. I 1a. Ii. 1. k Ecclus. x. 18. 1Yourg's Sermons, Vol. I. 
leb ail. 14. m Gen. ii. 19. 


u thou haſt made him a little lower than the angels, to crown 
m with glory and worſhip ; thou madeſt him to have dominian 


ric out of them: and therefore the Pſalmiſt concludes his con- 


elated above meaſure, they might recover their temper again 
| looking to the hole of the pit whence they were digged. 
tis a ſtrong ſarcaſm, that which we meet with in the wife ſon 


for fancy pride where we will, it is no where ſo improper, no 
ky, as putrid and contemptible as that of other creatures, and = 
dad might the rather admit of this debaſing circumſtance in our 
mpoſition on purpoſe to remind us of our pedigree, when our 
le of fortune, in our higheſt elevation of honour, amidſt all the 
udy ſcenes of pleaſure, amidſt all the gay ideas of our wit, and 


ty, and other accompliſhments, to whiſper this ſad and ſo- 
r admonition in our ears, * Duſt thou art, and unto duſt 


Wd not but require ſome peculiar and extraordinary conduct 


2. And to 
teach us 
humility. 


The Infu- 
ſion of his 


ed into his noſtrils the breath of life, i. e. did ſomething anal 
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in their firſt production, their union with matter afterwarq, 
introduction into this corporeal world ; and accordingly we m 
obſerve, that, whereas in the formation of all other animals, 1. 
only ſaid, „Let the earth bring forth the living creature aft 
his kind, in the caſe of man's creation the account is, that vt 
Lord God formed man out of the duſt of the ground, and breat 


earing; 
oper n 
ophers, 
mee in 
urd and 


gous to breathing (for God has no body to breathe with) when 
by he infuſed a rational and immortal ſpirit (for we muſt not fr 
pole that God gave any part of his own eſſence) into the may! 


_ 4 head, as the principal ſeat thereof, and man became a livin neaning 
foul. | . EE j 55 1 ectly dif 
Bor here ſome great and controverted queſtions meet us cd thic 
cerning the nature and origin of human ſouls : as whether theMrrceabl: 
are real and ſubſtantial forms, or only the finer parts of air Whoſe of 
animal ſpirits; whether they were all created at once, or oi ontradié 
ſucceſſively as there is occaſion ; and whether it is the finger Wention, 
God that immediately makes them, or they come by way of rthe 9 
duction from our parents. The nature, and powers, and H Tar 


- Which i: 


diſtinct 
From the 


Adam, * there is a quite different procedure uſed from what y 
| perceive in that of other animals; for which there can be 1 
reaſon aſſigned, if there were not ſomething ſuperior and diff 


mortality of the ſoul, I ſhall have occaſion hereafter to conſide 
more fully; and ſhall therefore, at preſent, only obſerve, that tl 
divine hiſtorian places a manifeſt diſtinction between Adam's ſo 
and body, making the one to proceed from the duſt of the eart 
and the other from the breath of God; that, in the formation 
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ent in the eſſential parts of his conſtitution ; that he is ſaid to bough t 
made after the image of God, though there is nothing in ma Thi 
except his reaſonable ſoul, that with any tolerable pretence, f the ne 
_ deſerve that character; that he became a living ſoul, which, vn recol 

ing effected by the divine inſpiration, muſt denote {omething Jund co: 


ſemblant of that ſpirituality whereby the great Creator of 


preſſed 


things is ſo frequently called the living God, and the angels that 
heaven who are ſpirits are likewiſe called his ſons. tion, ; 
No account, one would think, could be deviſed more purpoſe i an in 


An objec- 
tion. 


our eyes (as it were) the groſs compoſition of the one, and i 


c he made matter, or man with his exterior ſhape, become 


to eſtabliſh the diſtinction of the ſoul and body, and to ſet befolcterial 
ce ne 
0M mat 
eXNcee 
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65 wit] 
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divine and ſpiritual nature of the other; and yet, even from ti 
repreſentation, * ſome have adventured to affirm “ that Go 
ce breathing into man the breath of life means no more than 


6 living creature, ſo that his ſoul depended upon the organ 
6 tion of his body, without ever conveying into him any ſpit 
«« tual ſubſtance, which they deny the ſoul to be.” Ty 
| , I, ' 


o Gen. i. 24. p Ibid. ii. 7. q The original Word [Beappo] fignifies 50 1 
than his Face, or Head. * Nicholls's Conference, Vol. II. r Job il. 1. 


Second Thonghts concerning the human Soul, t 
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widkneſs, or ſuch a quantity of matter in it as will make it hold 
earing ; and therefore they conclude that there can be no other 
roper notion of ſubſtance but it. Now, if divines and philo- 
ophers, when they call a ſoul a ſpiritual ſubſtance, mean a ſub- 
nce in this ſenſe, they might be juſtly chargeable with an ab- 
rd and contradictious notion: but when they declare their 
jeaning to be that the ſoul is a ſubſtance, and of a nature per- 
ly different from this, excluſive of all length, and breadth, 
nd thickneſs ; a being that has ſeveral modes and properties 
reeable to its nature attending it, and as perfectly diſtinct as 


ontradiction; and the word ſubſtance, when applied to this con- 


or the grols notion that the vulgar have of it. 


Tua the ſoul of man, in this higher ſenſe, is a ſpiritual ſub. 


drident to any one that conſiders the power and freedom of its 
perations, which no accident can be ſuppoſed to have; and which 
ter, with all its refinements and maturations, can never be 
ble to perform. Matter, we know, can only act and move as 
is directed, having no will of its own, nor any ſufficiency to 
etermine the cauſe of its motions : and yet, u in this foul of 


houph the force of outward objects come never fo ſtrongly upon 
Thus, in the midſt of the alarms and ſhoutings of an army, 
the noiſe of drums and trumpets ringing in our ears, the ſoul 
n recolle& itſelf, and reduce its ſcattered thoughts into pro- 
ud contemplation of a ſweet and bleſſed peace; and when it 
preſſed from without, with never ſo much importunity, to this 
that particular choice, it has it in its power to reject the 
tion, and chuſe the quite contrary. Since therefore the ſoul 
6 an innate liberty of acting, and, by the different preſſures of 
terial things about it, is undeterminable in its motions, it muſt 
ace neceſſarily follow that it is a being of diſtinct properties 
am matter. And indeed, conſidering how much its operations 


one ſhould ſo far forſake his reaſon as to rank it among ma- 
nal beings. For how is it poſſible that a lump of clay or 
„ with all the formation and refinement imaginable, ſhould 
er be able to make a thinking being, or grow up into the ſoul 
a philoſopher? How is it poſſible that, from the motion of the 


ling 


t Nicholls's Conference, Vol. II. u Scott's Sermons, Vol. II. 


| Tux vulgar indeed retain very groſs notions of ſubſtance, Anfir 


. - b 5 . "298 © By prov- 
nd upon the firſt naming it have immediate recourſe in their ing the foul 


«ds to ſomething that is ſeen or felt, They call a piece of to be im- 
oth or plate ſubſtantial, that has ſuch a ſufficient degree of material. 


hoſe of corporeal beings are, this carries in it no impoſſibility or 


pon, is altogether as proper and intelligible as when it ſtands 


ſince, and independent on the matter it carries about with it, is 


5 we feel and experience a natural liberty of acting, even 


exceed the utmoſt power of matter, it is pretty ſtrange that 


dad and ſpirits, which are no more than globular particles of 
ter, there ſhould ariſe an underſtanding, that, in the twink- - 
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ling of an eye, can expatiate through the univerſe; prick out 
paths of the heavenly bodies, and meaſure the circles of th, 


motion ; ſpan the whole ſurface of the earth, and dive into! * 
capacious womb, there to diſcover the numerous oftsprings wit 4 - 
Which it is continually teeming ; that can ſail into the world =. 
: ſpirits by the never-varying compaſs of Its reaſon, and diſcoyt Cy 
thoſe inviſible regions of happineſs or woe which are altopeth 85 
out of our ſight, whilſt we ſtand upon this hither ſhore, an % _ 
in a word, that can aſcend from cauſe to cauſe to God who 4 & 
the cauſe of all, and fixing its eyes upon the lovely objec, | , ro 
itſelf in the contemplation of his divine perfections. © crit 
TuxEsk are actions of ſo abſtracted a nature that it ſhocks c | = p 
mon ſenſe to imagine how matter thould be capable of effectir | 1 % 
them. All that we can poſitbly conceive of matter is, that we 
is ſomething extended, and taking up room, ſolid, and impe | wh 
trable, and capable of receiving difterent figures ; but how c 0 
this contribute any thing towards making a ſoul, or a thinki . 
being? One part of matter indeed, joined to another, will inc * 
bulk, and the parts, differently ſituated, will produce a new figu 7 
becauſe bulk and figure are originally included in matter; but f b fer 
matter to produce a thinking mind is no more poſſible than i. aeg 
for a mouſe to write a book of mathematics, or the author ea 
is book to make an angel. , 3 
5 Nax, there is ſuch 15 eee ene between matter * 
thought, * that, though we will not venture to ſay that it Fa 
out of the power of God to make matter think, yet this we m in ſuc 
affirm with ſafety, that it is contrary to all our conceptions, ill * 
to the common ideas we have of the nature of things, * onde 
ſhould do ſo. For ſuppoſe any part of human body, the brq . 
of Adam for inſtance, faſhioned out of the earth, and to be ma "xt 
a thinking ſubſtance by Almighty God ; yet, upon 2 becial 
the command, the materiality of it would be rae 5 . Noy 
immediately become a ſpirit, in which caſe there would a an 
ble ſhare of God's omnipotence required, firſt to annihi ” auth 
matter, and then to produce a mind or ſpirit in its room ; 7 eg: 
after all, it would not be the organized matter, but ”w * 
created mind, that would be the thinking v il be wt 
is, there is no imaginable way (without adding a ſou ” pear 
making matter think. but only God's immediate acting op J 33 
as to become himſelf the real cauſe of thought, and ot a Fw 
rations in it : but then, this ſuppoſition deſtroys the — , 8 TOP: 
and evil, makes man unaccountable for all his _—_— a 4 alone, 
fixes the imputation of every thing upon God. 45 17 nerality 
thinks in us wickedly ; it is God that commits the 15 „oe ther 
it is God that falls into error; it is God that makes the V! hes; ar 


ci 
choice: it is God, in ſhort, that does all thoſe enormous 


Fddes's 


x Nichollss Conference, Vol. Il. l. b Yor 


hap- V. 


„ {werl 


Taz next queſtion is, ” w 

\dam included) were all created at once, in order to be united 
\ certain bodies which ſhould be prepared afterwards for their 
reception ; or whether they are ſucceſſively created, as the bodies no. 
hey are to inform are made fit to receive them ? Thoſe that. 
-zintain the pre-exiſtence of ſouls pretend, in the firſt place, that 

they have the current of all antiquity, both heathens and 
chriſtians on their ſide, and then argue, that it is incongruous 
for God to be ſaid to have finiſhed his work on the ſixth, and 

to have reſted from his labour on the ſeventh day, when (in 

' reſpect of ſome of the nobleſt productions, and that in the moſt 
numerous inſtances of it) it was but juſt begun; that it was 
more ſuitable to his wiſdom to have exerted his power all in 
one act, which would have anſwered the purpoſe as well, than 
to be perpetually creating, and infuſing new ſouls as infants 
are begot all the world over; and that our Saviour's not an- 
the queſtion of the Jews (whether the man that was 
born blind had himſelf ſinned, or his parents) when they are 

' preſumed to {peak the current opinion at that time, is a tacit 
argument of his approbation of it: and therefore they infer 
that the ſouls of all mankind were created at once, ; poſſibly 
in the morning of the world, when Adam's was made, and 
in ſuch infinite myriads as ſhould be ſufficient to inform all the 
bodies that might be born into the world, as long as the world 
euld end ure. . 


f the Creation of Man. 


which men ſuffer the law, and die ignominiouſly : which are 

'rences to be deteſted, and full of horrid blaſphemy. So im- 
wfible it is, in the nature of things, to make matter and motion 

the parent of the foul. 
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” 


hether the ſouls of mankind (that of 2. Whether 


Tnosg that hold the contrary opinion lay it down for a poſtu- 
um that ſouls can only be ſuppoſed to be united to bodies 


ſpecially upon the preſent ſtage of life) by way of puniſhment. 
Now puniſhment, they ſay, implies (in the very reaſon and 


deſign of it) a conſciouſneſs of the crime for which we are 
puniſhed ; whereas there does not, at any time, appear the 


leaſt apprehenſion in the ſoul of any thing done by it in a 


former ſtate ; and yet, without ſome ſenſibility of the crime 
for which we ſuffer, the juſtice of God in our ſufferings will 


pear purely vindictive, and deſtitute of thoſe ſalutary 
for which they are ſent upon us in this life.“ 
Tuxy argue farther that, properly ſpeaking, there is no 
ulneſs in a ſoul, its forgetfulneſs is only accidental, and 
alioned by the impediment of fleſh ; and therefore, though the 
merality of men live contented under this impediment, yet 
Me there are who endeavour to refine and ſpiritualize them- 


hes; and yet none of theſe can recover the leaſt notice of what 


they 


!Fider's Body of Divinity, Vol. I. 2 Moor's divine Dialogues, à Fiddes, 
% bYoung's Sermons. . hs | 


reaſons 


for- | 


our ſouls 
were pre- 
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they were in their prior ſtate, © We find not ourſelves. f 
) 


they, ſo very forgetful in this life: ſome great and mome man! 
tous paſlages will be ever ſtarting up before us, and maki id, fro! 
us remember them whether we will or no; and therefore Mun thei 
« js very ſtrange that no tranſaction in our antecedent life, { the 1 


6 ſenſe of the place and manner wherein we lived, nor oceed 


„ remembrance of the cauſe for which we were ſent into the ny; if 
bodies, ſhould ever once come acroſs our thoughts, A Moth the 
of pre-exiſtence therefore with them is an idle dream: e fath 
« is by nature a compound creature; and as the body cann#lttute 
* ſabſiſt without the ſoul, ſo neither can the ſoul be perſe ed mar 
without the body which is one eflentig] part of the Whole irdities 
s and therefore they conclude, that, if t pre-exiſtec „mae inſelf 
* muſt have been originally created in ee pf imperfectio | good 
and after a manner derogatory to the ation of an all- yu e Spir 
& God? -. 1 5 „ nve the 

I Is is the ſubſtance of their arguments: but our Saviou ns to 
having left the queſtion undetermined when he had a fair opa bo gav 
tunity of reſolving it, has left us likewiſe to judge of it as a piii of 
of ſpeculation about which we may determine ourſelves ſafely Mues, y 
either fide that ſeems to carry the ſtronger reaſons of hum em tl 
probability. „ 1 5 nd that 
3. Whether THE other queſtion is, whether our ſouls come by immediaretend 
ex traduce infnſionfrom'God,or by wayof traduction from our parents. The Ix tha 
an that maintain the latter opinion are apt to argue, 4 that, as GfFaluctio 
inveſted all other creatures with a power of propagating the eng, « 
ſpecies in its full perfection; ſo it is preſumable that he endow bod's 
mankind with the ſame, otherwiſe that bleſſing given to our fie of 
parents preſently after their creation to be fruitful, and mu es ma 
ply, and repleniſh the earth, was not given in the ſame ful Ne cou 
extenſive ſignification to them as it was to brutes, which is h; yer of 
to imagine. Children we ſee, ſay they, reſemble their pareſ en by « 
in the diſpoſition of their minds as much as the outward linę urn tc 
ments of their bodies. A proclivity to wickedneſs, which or is r 
children diſcover, cannot be ſuppoſed to proceed from God; is creat 
mult therefore be congenial with the ſoul which was tainted r {0 it 1 
its generation by the depravity of its parents: ſo that, wh them 
Adam is ſaid to? beget his ſon Seth in his own likeneſs, and a the {e 
his image, in the ſame manner that he himſelf is ſaid to of 
the image of God (which chiefly conſiſted in his ſoul) it mut comj 
ſuppoſed, without ſtraining the words, that he begot bis (Forms u 
and body both: for we cannot conceive it a work ſo becom hn, an 
the majeſty and purity of God to be inceſſantly making ſouls, to f 
oftentimes obliged to infuſe them into bodies proceeding E vrit 
ſuch foul and inceſtuous mixtures as his nature abhors, and into 
laws have ſeverely prohibited. ed a 
. TH Vor, * 

c Fiddes's Body of Divinity, Vol. I, d Curcell. Inſtitutiones. e Cen. bs 8 Numb, 

f id. v. 33 „ IS uit, 


Chap, V. Of the Creation of Man, 
Tuost that ſuſtain the other ſide of the queſtion ſuppoſe that 


| mankind receive their ſouls, in the ſame manner that Adam 
id, from God; becauſe they cannot conceive how we can main- 
in their incorruption and immortality upon any other hypotheſis. 
the ſoul be propagated by generation, ſay they, then does it 
roceed either from both the parents jointly, or from the father 
ly; if from both the parents jointly, then is it a compound of 
oth their ſouls, and conſequently, liable to corruption; if from 
te father only, then was Chriſt, who had no father upon earth, 
eftitute of an human ſoul, and conſequently, no true and per- 
it man. And therefore, to obviate theſe, and many more ab. 
urdities of the like nature, they affirm that God has declared 
imſelf to be the Father of ſpirits in a peculiar manner; that 
| good men, in all ages, have lived with this perſuaſion, » that 
je Spirit of God made them, and the breath of the Almighty 
ave them life, and died in this belief, that i when the duſt re- 
urns to the earth as it was, the ſpirit ſhall return unto God 
jo gave it, Though therefore God has commitred the forma- 
jon of our bodies, in a great meaſure, to the agency of ſecond 
ſes, yet our ſouls, ſay they, are beings of ſuch value in his 
Neem that to himſelf he has reſerved the production of them, 
nd that we entrench very much upon his prerogative when we 
etend to aſſume it to ourſelves -©— 5 
[x hort, * the notion of propagating human ſouls by way of 
duction is ſo inconſiſtent with the ſimplicity of immaterial 
ings, or the ſenſibility of any ſuch power in us; is ſo injurious 
) God's watchful providence, and ſo repugnant to the plain 
nſe of his word, beſides the bad uſe that men of profane prin- 
ples may make of it, that great care ſhould be taken how we 
ve countenance to ſuch ſuggeſtions as tend to invalidate the | 
wer of God in any inſtance, and to weaken the ſinews of reli- 
on by depreciating the worth of our immortal ſouls. But to 
urn to our hiſtorilan. N ß 
Ir is not to be doubted but that Eve, the mother of all living, The forma- 
is created by Almighty God on the ſame day with her huſband; tion of Eve. 
x ſo it is ſaid that an the ſixth day, i male and female created 
them: the hiſtorian therefore only re- aſſumes the argument, 
the ſecond chapter, to give us a more full and particular ac- 
um of the origin of that Huſtrious creature, which was briefly 
u compendiouſly delivered in the firſt. To this purpoſe he 
Wrns us, how, after the Lord God had finiſhed his work upon 
un, and made him complete in every part, he = cauſed a deep 
*p to fall upon him. =» The antient, both Jewiſh and Chri- 
i vriters do generally agree, that this ſleep which Adam was 
mo before God formed Eve out of him, was not only in- 
Wed as an expedient for the performance of the wonderful 
r 22 ” . operation 
dumb. xvi. 22. + Jab. xxxiy. 14. i Eccleſ xii. 7. k Fiddes's Body of 
"ty, Vol. I. 1 Gen. i. 27. m Ibid. ij. 21, n Bull's Sermons, Vol. IV. 
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operation in him without ſenſe of pain, but as an extacy ile 
wile (for * ſo the word is tranſlated by the Septuagint) where 


was repreſented to his mind both what was done to him, and ih on! 
myſtery thereof; and whereby he was prepared for the rec s c: 
tion of that v divine oracle which preſently, upon his awake rt rel 
he uttered ; like that deep ſleep which God ſent upon « Abr ed to 
ham, when, by the ſpirit of prophecy, he meant to acquaint Hess ur 
with thoſe events which were to happen to his poſterity ſu ud be 

ages After; on ts | 1 5 e e ike 
However this be, the hiſtorian continues to acquaint us, tha ns, 21 

during this fleep r God took a rib out of the man's ſide, ; ceive 
of that rib made a woman. But here a queſtion or two ui m, | 
arife, why God ſhould make choice of a rib above all other pa cover 

how Adam could ſpare a rib, and yet remain perfect; and ung, 
poſſible proportion there could be between ſo {mall a portion Mee, a 
1 matter and the woman's body? ; F to 1 
LT mo * Now, in anſwer to theſe queſtions, we need not, in the I erein 
of a rib. Place, grant that the original word ſtrictly ſignifies a rib; urs 
Septuagint all along tranſlate it by the Greek word Pleura, wi of th 
We call a Side, and according to this ſignification all the difficulty Wer cre 
the thing vaniſhes, and the plain and eaſy ſignification of then tal, 
ſage will be this, —That God took ſome part of Adam's bod of th 
about his ſide, cloſed up the orifice again, and out of this ſubſtantiing t 
formed Eve: and where, I pray, does all the oddneſs of Has th 

account lie? For if God deſigned any myſtical meaning int : 
tranſaction, this certainly was the propereſt part for him to nM bparick 
choice of. To have formed the woman out of the head vo to be 
have entitled her to a ſuperiority that God did not intend I wm 
her. To have made her of an inferior and more diſhonoura deri 
part would not have agreed with that equality which ſhe v 5 
appointed to: and therefore he took her out of the man's li 
to denote the obligations of the ſtricteſt union and ſociety; * 5 
breed the greater love between him and her, as parts of | 1 
. ſame whole; and to recommend marriage to all mankind, I 
N founded in nature, and as the re- union of man and wom 0 
There was no occaſion then for Adam's loſing a rib, accord 
to this acceptation : u but admitted it was a rib that he loſt, | 
might not God ſupply him with another, or make = the ii 1 
which he cloſed up in the ſtead thereof, ſoon grow into the 
lIidity of one? There is no diſputing what God can do; 1 
therefore he that conſiders an acorn, or a muſtard-ſeed, the 2 
becoming a ſpacious tree, and the other a large plant, will 1 | 
ind reaſon to be convinced that the man's rib, in the hand 
Omnipotence, was matter enough for the compoſition of | 
woman's body. ee he act | 
o Patrick's Commentary. p See Gen. ii. 23, 24. q Gen. xv. 12, & I ( 
li. 21, 22. s Nicholls's Conference, Vol. I. t Patrick, ibid. u Gen. 4e 


* Nicholls, ibid. | 


jp. V. Of the Creation of Man. 


No mention indeed 1s made (which ſome may make another 


jection) of the inſpiration of the woman's ſoul ; » for the hiſto- 
only means here to repreſent what was peculiar in the wo- 


us compoſition, viz. her aſſumption from the man's fide : 
ut relates to the creation of her ſoul. therefore muſt be pre- 


ned to go before, and is indeed ſignified in the preface God 
ges upon this intended formation: It is not good that man 


1d be alone: I will make him an help meet for him, 7. e. of 
e Jike eſſential qualities with himſelf; (ſo the original word 
ans, and ſo the vulgar Latin has tranſlated it;) for we cannot 


ceive of what great comfort this woman would have been to 


am, had ſhe not been endowed with a rational part, capable 
converling with him; had ſhe not had, I ſay, the fame under- 
nding, and will, and affections, though perhaps in a lower 
rree, and with ſome accommodation to the weakneſs of her 
to recommend her beauty, and to endear that ſoftneſs 
erein ſhe had certainly the pre-eminence. 5 

Tuvs were the firſt man and woman made in the full perfec- 
nof their nature, inveſted with power and dominion over all 
er creatures, and placed in a paradiſe where the ground was 
Witful, and all its fruits delicious; and where the air, and ſea- 
; of the year were ſo ſerene and temperate that they wanted 


thing to defend them from the injuries of the weather. Here 
as that God deſigned that man ſhould live an happy and 


delightful 


Patrick's Commentary. 2 Gen. ii. 18. a Our incomparable Milton, whom I 
eto be a good commentator upon this part of ſcripture, in his ſublime poenr 
"1 our firſt parents, has given us a true ſtate and deſcription of Eve's perfec- 


„ both in body and mind, where he brings in Adam recounting to the angel 
ſuperiority of her charms. | EIS 5 
— . But here 
Far otherwiſe, tranſported 1 behold, 
Tranſported touch, her paſſion firſt I felt 
Commotion ſtrange, in all enjoyments elſe 
Superior, and unmov'd, here only weak 

Againſt the charm of beauty's powerful glance- 

Tho' well I underſtand, in the prime end 

Of nature, her th? inferior, in the mind 

And inward faculties, which moſt excel ; 

In outward alſo her reſembling leſs 

His image, who made both, and leſs expreſling 
The character of that dominion givin oo 
_ Ofer other creatures; yet when I approach 

NHer lovelineſs, ſo abſolute ſhe ſeems, 

And in herſelf complete, ſo well to know 

Her own, that what ſhe wills to do, or ſay,. 

Seems wiſeſt, virtuouſeſt, diſcreeteſt, beſt. 

All higher knowledge, in her preſence, falls 

Degraded; wiſdom, in diſcourſe with her, 

Loſes diſcountenanc'd, and like folly ſhews. 

Authority and reaſon on her wait, 

As one intended firſt, but after made ESR 2 
Occaſionally; and, to conſummate all, | 5 . 
Greatneſs of mind, and nobleneſs their ſeat e e! 
Build in her lovelieſt, and create an awe 8 
About her, as a guard angelic plac'd. Book VIII. 
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_ delightful life, until his tranflation ſhould enfue. Here it u 
that God intended to raiſe up to himſelf another race, to ſuppl 
the place of thoſe that had revolted : and, to this purpoſe, he 

it was that God himſelf condeſcended to make the eſpouſals (if 
may ſo fay) and to join this man and this woman together in | 
ſtate of marriage. For when the ſacred ſtory tells us that Gs 
brought the woman to him, the meaning is not that he hard 
conducted her to the place where Adam was, but that he pr 

ſented her, in the capacity of a matrimomal father, and g 
her to him to be his wedded wife. 


Hail wedded love, myſterious law, true ſource 
Of human offspring, ſole propriety _ . 

In Paradiſe, of all things common elſe ! 

By thee adult'rous luſt was driven from men 
Among the beſtial herds to range; by thee 
Founded in reaſon, loyal, juſt, and pure, 
Relations dear, and all the charities 

Of father, ſon, and brother, firſt were known. 
Perpetual fountain of domeſtic ſweets! 
Here love his golden ſhafts employs, here lights 
His conſtant lamp, and waves his purple wings, 

_ Reigns here, and revels.— 8 
8  _MiLToN's Paradiſe Loſt, Book IN 


AND ſo I leave this happy pair to take a nearer ſurvey of 
perfections of their nature. 55 | | 


SE UT. I. 
Of the IMAGE of Gop in Mav. 
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It ishardto N \ HA the image of God, impreſſed upon man in the vor vay 
„ of his integrity, was, is as difficult a matter for us, be co 
divine date our ignorance from our firſt being, and were all along vt oat 
image was. UP with the ſame infirmities about us wherewith we were bo etnen 

to form any adequate perception of, as it is for a peaſant, le; 
up in the obſcurities of a cottage, to fancy in his mind the une ouſnet 
ſplendors of a court: and therefore we have the leſs reaſon Tua! 


religion 
ad rect 
Crtun 
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im wr 
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wonder that we find ſo many learned men running into ö 
different opinions concerning it. *VNVo,'u 


N a : only the idea of human nature in the divine underſtanding; 
| looking on which he formed man ; juſt as an architect, aboul 
build an houſe, firſt delineates the ſcheme in his mind, and tl 
proceeds to erect the fabric. But this opinion, how true ſoel 
does not come up to the point in hand ; for it makes no diſt 


dEdwar 
tion between man and other creatures (ſince they were Ike 


if 80 
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Chap. V. Of the Creation of Man. 


made according to their ideal image in the divine intellect) though 
+ be manifeſtly the intent of the ſcripture account to give him a 
gaticular preference. : Cs . 
1 ORIGEN, among antient chriſtians, will have it to be the Son 
if God, who is called © the expreſs image of the Father; but 
ere is no ſuch reſtriction in the words of Moſes : they are de- 
ered in the plural number, and therefore cannot, without vio- 
ence, be applied to one ſingle per ſon in the Godhead : and among 
the moderns, ſome have placed it in holineſs, while others have 
thought it more properly feated in dominion ; but theſe are only 
ſngle lines, and far from coming up to the whole portraiture, 
The divine ſimilitude, in ſhort, is a complex thing, and made up 
of many ingredients; and therefore (to give our thoughts a tract 
in ſo ſpacious a field) we may diſtinguiſh it into natural and fuper- 
natural; and, accordingly, ſhall firſt conſider the ſupernatural 
ts and ornaments, and then thoſe natural perfections and ac- 
compliſhments wherein this divine image in our firſt parents may 
te (aid to conſiſt, e „„ . 
Ax eloquent father of the church has ſet this whole matter Illuſtrated 
before us in a very apt ſimilitude, comparing this animated and * cog 
living effigies of the King of kings with the image of the empe CP 
ror {0 expreſſed by the hand of the artificer, either in ſculpture 
x painting, as to repreſent the very dreſs and enſigns of the royal 
majeſty ; ſuch as the purple rob, the ſceptre, and the diadem. 
for as the emperor?s image does repreſent, not only his coun- 
tenance, and the figure of his body, but even his dreſs likewiſe, 
ls ornaments, and royal enſigns; ſo man does then properly 
repreſent in himſelf the image and ſimilitude of God, when to 
te accompliſhments of nature (which cannot totally be extm- 
wiſhed) the ornaments of grace and virtue are likewite added; 
when e man's nature (as he expreſſes it) is not cloathed in purple, 
wr vaunts its dignity by a ſceptre or diadem (for the arche- 
type conſiſts not in ſuch things as thoſe) but, inſtead of purple, 
5 doathed with virtue, which, of all other, is the moſt royal 
reſtment ; inſtead of a ſceptre, is ſupported by a bleſſed immor- 
a ; = inſtead of a diadem, is adorned with a crown of righ- 
foulnels, 3 ig | | 
Tuar our firſt parents, beſides the ſeeds of natural virtue and It conſiſted 
lion ſown in their minds, and beſides the natural innocence 1. In ſuper: 
and rectitude wherein they were created, were endowed with 3 hs” 
uin gifts and powers ſupernatural infuſed into them by the his ſoul. 
uit of God, is manifeſt, not only from the authority of * chri- 
fim writers, but from the teſtimony of Philo the Jew likewiſe, 
Wo s very full of ſublime notions concerning the Divine image, 
| | : | | and 
0 Edwards's Survey of Religion, Vol. it; e Heb. i. 3. f Bull's Sermons, Vol. 
4 8 Ou porfura perikeimenc, oude ſkeptroo kat diadernati ten axian epiſema- = 
oe Greg. Nyſſen. Lib. de Hom. Opificio. Cap. 4. h Vid. in Bull's State ot | 1 


8 the Fall, a long detail of authorities, from the primitive ſathers to 
e. | | | | 


Proved 


from ſcrip- prove the very point we are now upon: for, whereas it acquain 


and, i in one place more eſpecially, expreſſes himſelf to ch 


this is the utmoſt bound of his felicity) he inſpired into him 


image of God (i. e. the perfection of it) after which Adam wy 
created, in thoſe divine characters which were impreſſed unoy 


Maker in the fame language; it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that 


creature out of the ground, and brought them unto Adam to ſe 


Philoſophers ſince the fall; no Plato, no Ariſtotle among 


5 pozeten idein, c. Lib. quod Det. Petiori inſid. ſoleat. Page 171. kB 


books, one concerning the creation, and the other about the nature of God. N 


F Diſtertation,: 


\ 
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übe 
poſe: the Creator made not any ſoul, ſays he, while ende 


a body, able of itſelf to fee and know its Maker, but, conſiderir 
how vaſtly advantageous ſuch knowledge would be to man (ic 


from above, ſomething of his own divinity, which, being inviſ 
ble, impreſſed upon the inviſible ſoul its own characters; that ſo 
even this earthly region might not be without ſome creatutt 
made after the image of God: where he manifeſtly places thy 


the ſoul in his creation; or in that ſupernatural giſt and facyly 
whereby he was enabled to attain the viſion of God: and this hy 


aſſerts to be the recondite ſenſe of Moſes's words, in the hiſto before ] 
of man's creation. Jͤö§˙*˙»!kꝗ/ n . 
Ab indeed we need go no farther than this hiſtory of Moſes fre 


erity, 
leave t 
jon “ v 
in th 


us * that the firſt man, in his ſtate of integrity, was able to ſuſlay 
the approaches of the Divine preſence, and converſe with hi 


was a particular vouchſafement ta him to confirm his mind, ang reſpe 
enlighten his underſtanding in this manner becauſe no creatu et d 
is fit to converſe with God without divine illumination, nor in thi 
any creature able to bear his majeſtic appearance that is not pr pierc 
pared for it by a Divine power. Ps 1 (jectu 
WHEREAS it tells us that i the Lord God formed every liv! of pr 
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what he would call them ; and whatever he called them th 
was the name thereof; it can hardly be ſuppoſed, confiderin 
the circumſtances of the thing, but that this was the effed 
ſomething more than human ſagacity. That, in an infinite v 
riety of creatures never before ſeen by Adam, he ſhould be abl 
on a ſudden, without labour or premeditation, to give names 
each of them ſo adapted and fitted to their natures as that G 
himſelf ſhould approve the nomenclature, is a thing ſo aſtoni 
ing = that we may venture to ſay no ſingle man among all 


antient 
i Pſuchen ouldemian too ſoomati ho poioon eirgazzeto hikanen ex beaute! 


Sermons, Vol. IV. 1Gen. ii. 19. m The knowledge of Adam is highly este 
by the Jewiſh doctors. Some of them have maintained that he compoſed! 


ſome of them go farther, and advance ſuch fabulous ſtories upon this head 
are fit only to amuſe children. They tell us that Adam's knowledge was not 
equal to that of Solomon and Moſes, but exceeded even that of the angels; 
for the proof of this, they mention the inſtance before us, —that the angels! 
ing ſpoke contemptibly of man, God made anſwer, that the creature, 1 
they deſpiſed, was their ſuperior in knowledge; and to convince them ih 
brought all the animals to them, and bid them name them; which they being 


able to do, he propoſed the thing to Adam, and he did it preſently« da 


i Gen, ji 
U Tine of 
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tients 5 no Des Cartes or Gaſſendus among the moderns; 
jay, NO academy, or royal ſociety whatever, durſt have under- 
den it. | „ ER | 

WHEREAS it informs us that Adam no ſooner ſaw his wife 
rought unto him, = but he told exactly her original, and gave 
er a name accordingly, though he lay in the profoundeſt ileep 
nd inſenſibility all the while that God was performing the won- 
erful operation of taking her out of his {ide ; this can be imputed 
nothing but either an immediate inſpiration, or ſome prophetic 


From the conformity of parts which he beheld in that goodly 
reature, and her near ſimilitude to himſelf, he might have con- 


fore he wanted; but it is ſcarce imaginable how he could fo 
unctually deſcribe her original and manner of formation, and 
0 ſurely propheſy what the general event would be to his po- 
city, for the ſake of her ſex, to leave father and mother, and 
leave to their wives, otherwiſe than by ſome divine illumina- 
jon which enabled him (as » one expreſſes it) to view eſſences 


reſpective properties: which enabled him to ſee conſequents 
yet dormant in their principles, and effects yet unborn, aud 
in the womb of their cauſes : which enabled him, in ſhort, to 
' pierce almoſt into future contingents, and improved his con- 
jectures and ſentiments even to propheſy, and the certainties 
' of prediction.“ SO op Sug» | 


Tuts ſeem to be ſome of the ſupernatural gifts, and what And as to 
e may call the chief lines wherein the image of God was ſo his becy- 


omſpicuous upon Adam's ſoul : and there was this ſupernatural 
his body likewiſe, that, whereas it was made of the duſt of 
e earth, and in its compoſition conſequently corruptible, either 
a power continually proceeding from God, 4 whereof the 
tree of life was the Divine ſign and ſacrament, or by * the in- 
rent virtue of the tree itſelf perpetually repairing the decays 
mature, it was to enjoy the privilege of immortality : not ſuch 
mmortality as the glorified bodies of ſaints ſhall hereafter poſ- 
Es; for they ſhall be made wholly impaſſible, and ſez free from 
freach of outward impreſſions, and the diſcords of elemental 
Wines that might impair their vigour, or endanger their diſſo- 
uon: but an immortality by donation, and the privilege of an 


at natural tendency which was in man's body to corruption; 
0 notwithitanding the contrarieties and diſſenſions of a terreſ- 
d conſtitution, to continue him in life as long as he ſhould 
Mnue himſelf in his obedience. $0) 


i Cen. il. 21. © Bulls Sermons; p South's Sermons, Vol. I. q Hopkins's. 


' The ot the two Covenants. r Gen. ii. 9. s Edwards's Survey, Vol. I. aud 
Wls's Conference, Vol. J. | 7G 


ion, as we {aid before, that was ſent upon him while he ſlept. 


«tured indeed that God had now provided him the meet help which 


in themſelves, and read forms without the comment of their 


pecial providence which engaged itſelf to ſway and over- rule 
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ter, the will; ſo that they are both radically and inſeparably th 
ſame, and differ only in the manner of our conceiving the 


368 A Complete Body of Divinity. Part II bsp. 
In the ree- ANOTHER chief part of the divine image and ſimilitude in Q His 
2 = firſt parents was an univerſal rectitude in all the faculties belon gt r. 
, ng to the foul. Now, the two great faculties, or rather eſſen ende 
the ſoul. tial acts of an human ſoul, are the underſtanding and will,: whicy Wi: pri 

| though for the clearer conception of them, we may conſider ſe d wh 
parate, are, in their operations, ſo blended and united togetheefſcaltic: 

that we cannot properly think them diſtinct faculties. It is th ſtrain 


His 
ntellect 
is love 
ect fer 
a (at 
ty onl! 


ſame individual mind that ſees, and perceives, as well as chuſez 
or rejects the ſeveral objects that are preſented to it: when i 
does the former, we call it the underſtanding, and when the lat 


Nay, the cleareſt and only diſtin&t apprehenſion we are able 


form of them, even when we come to conſider them ſeparatelyWMitably 
is only this, that the underſtanding is neceſſarily determined i eently 
the judgment it makes, the will is free in the acts of its cho ud 1: 
or refuſal; that the underſtanding is chiefly converſant about i ¶ Mere a 
telligible, the will about eligible objects; and that the one H unfned 
truth, the other goodneſs in its view and purſuit. e exp 
T uxxx are, beſides theſe, belonging to the ſoul of man certii e divi: 
paſſions and affections which have chiefly their reſidence in en a g 
ſenſitive appetite ; and however, in this lapſed condition of din whe 
nature, they may many times mutiny and rebel, yet, when be to be 
in due temper and ſubordination, are excellent hand-maids to ii racti 
foul. «The Stoics indeed looked upon them all as ſinful defect Ir m 
and deviations from right reaſon ; bur it is ſufficient for us th pre sl) 
our bleſſed Saviour, who took upon him all our natural but noi t ſince 
of our ſinful infirmities, was known to have them; and that ii len, v 
firſt progenitor in the ftate of his preateſt perfection was not res) t 
void of them. Let us then ſee how far we may ſuppoſe that t ents of 
image of God, after which the firſt man was made, might be WW" 2rilu 
pPreſſed upon each of theſe, © _ cu 
| x H1s foul in itſelf was a rational ſubſtance, immaterial, : at 18 4 
immortal, and therefore a proper repreſentation of that ſuprei ( princ 
Spirit whoſe wiſdom is infinite, and effence eternal. lerhy, 
His underſtanding was, as it were, the upper region of H <ill | 
ſoul ; lofty and ſerene, ſeated above all ſordid affections, and e will a 
from the vapours and diſturbances of inferior paſſions. Its p and 
ceptions were quick and lively, its reaſonings true, and its de dens, 
minations juſt. A deluded fancy was not then capable of ul, nin 
pPoſing upon it, nor a fawning appetite of deluding it to pronout 0 feld 
a falſe or diſhoneſt ſentence. In its direction of the inferior Fu con 
culties | conveyed its ſuggeſtions with clearneſs, and enjoy rs 
them with power; and though its command over them Was! 10 tha 
ſuaſive, yet it had the ſame force and efficacy as if it had ban lo far 
deſpotical. 3 = no 
parts v 

Vo !. 


u South's Sermons, Vol. I. x Edwards's Survey. 7 South's Sermons, 1 


t Lock upon human Underſtanding, and Fiddes's Body of Divinity, d. 


. V. f the Creation of Man. 


His will was then very ductile and pliant to the motions of 
ht reaſon. It purſued the directions that were given it, and 
ended upon the underſtanding as a favourite does upon 
is prince, where the ſervice 1s both privilege and preferment ; 
nd while it obeyed the underſtanding, it commanded the other 
culties that were beneath it, gave laws to the affections, and 


* 


rained the paſſions from licentious ſallies: . | 


tellect, and acted within the compaſs of their proper objects. 
{love was centered upon God, and flamed up to heaven in di- 
ect fervours of devotion : his hatred (if hatred may be ſuppoſed 


witably applied, and filled his ſoul, as God does the univerſe, 
ently and without noiſe: his ſorrow (if any ſuppoſed diſaſter 
uld have occaſioned ſorrow) muſt have moved according to the 
were allowances of prudence, been as ſilent as thought, and all 
mfined within the cloſet of the breaſt : his hope was fed with 


im who is only to be feared, God; but in ſuch a filial manner 
to become an awe without amazement, and a dread without 
lion. „ 3 


ut ſince the oppoſite weakneſles now infeſt the nature of man 


ies) that theſe and ſuch like excellencies were the endow- 


a is a good conſcience. For as in the body, when the vital 
d principal parts do their office, and all the ſmaller veſſels act 


e will and underſtanding move regularly, and the inferior paſ- 
ns and affections liſten to their dictates, and follow their in- 


al, infinitely beyond all the pleaſures of ſenſuality, that, like a 


ul confidence towards Gde. 

HESE are ſome of the natural lines, as we have diſtinguiſhed 

Mm, that the finger of God portrayed upon the ſoul of man ; 

lo far as a ſpiritual ſubſtance may be reſembled by a corporeal, 

was not wanting to his body likewiſe. 5 The contr ivance of 

parts was. with ſuch proportion and exactneſs as moſt con- 
01. 1, A a a 5 duced 

2 2 Bates's Harmony of the Pivine Attributes. ; | 


His paſſions were then indeed all ſubordinate to his will and 


a ſtate of innocence) was fixed only upon that which his poſte- 
ty only love, ſin: his joy was then the reſult of a real good 


e expectation of a better paradiſe, and a nearer admiſſion to 
e divine preſcnce ; and (to name no more) his fear which was 
ben a guard, and not a torment to his mind, was fixed upon 


IT muſt be acknowledged, indeed, that the ſcriptures do not 
reſsly attribute all theſe perfections to Adam in his firit eſtate; 


en, we muſt conclude (if we will be true to the rule of con- 
ents of man innocent: and if ſo, then is there another perfec- 


m ariſing from this harmony, and due compoſure of the facul- 
s, which we may call the crown and conſummation of all, and 


erly, there ariſes a ſweet enjoyment upon the whole which 
e call health; ſo in the ſoul, when the ſupreme faculties of 


nctions, there ariſes a ſerenity and complacency upon the whole 
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Cy field, refreſhes it upon every reflection, and fills it with a 


. A Complete Body of Divinity. part Ill 
duced to comelineſs and ſervice : his ſtature was erect and raſed 
becoming the lord of the creatures, and an obſerver of the hes 
vens: a * divine beauty and majeſty were ſhed upon it; and th; 
was no vaniſhing ray, ſoon eclipſed by ſickneſs, or extinguiſhe 
by death, but ſhined in the countenance without declinatig 
» For Adam knew no diſeaſe, ſo long as he refrained from th 
forbidden fruit: nature was his phyſician ; and innocence and 1h 
ſtinence would have kept him healthful to immortality, 4 
from this perfection of man's body, eſpecially that port and mg 
jeſty that appeared in his looks and aſpect, there aroſe, in ſon 

meaſure, another lineament of the divine image, viz. « that de 

minion and ſovereignty wherewith God inveſted him above a 
other creatures: for there is a certain terrific character (as 4 gn 
calls it) impreſſed on man by the Creator, which, aſſiſted by tha 
inſtinct of dread which he hath equally implanted in their nature 
commands their homage and obeiſance, inſomuch that it mult 
hunger, or compulſion, or ſome violent exaſperation or other 

that makes them at any time rebel againſt their Maker's vicegs 

„ rent here Ddelew,-- 888 3 | oe 

Arecapitu- THIS is the beſt copy of the divine image that we can dray 

lation of only it may not be amiſs to add, © that the holineſs of man was 

OY 3 reſemblance of the divine purity, and his happineſs a repreſent 

5 8etion of the divine felicity. And now (to look over it again, a 

recount the ſeveral lines of it) what was ſupernatural in it 
a mind fortified to bear the divine preſence, qualified for the 
vine converſe, fully illuminated by the divine Spirit; and a body 
that, contrary to its natural compoſition, was indulged the pri 
lege of immortality. What was natural to it was an unter 
harmony in all its faculties; an underſtanding fraught with à 
manner of knowledge; a will ſubmitted to the divine pleafute 
affections placed upon their proper objects; paſſions calm a 

_ ealy ; a conſcience ſerene, reſplendent holineſs, anda body adam 

with ſo much majeſty and glory as to challenge the rule aud 

riſdiction of this inferior world. 
Ir it be demanded how much of this image is defaced; 
anſwer is, that whatever was ſupernatural and adventitious| 
a The ſignification of the Hebrew word Adam is not only r&b#it, he was re 
or ruddy ; but means likewiſe as much as /plendzuzt, he was bright and bed 
tiful. That it bears this ſenſe may be gathered from the word Adamiame 

Lev. xiii. 19. where it muſt be rendered ſhining or gliſtering, or elſe white 

ruddy. That Adam fometimes means the ſame as formoſus erat, 18 plain 4 

the word Admeni (which comes from Adam) and when applied to David by 

Is 1. Sam. xvi. 12.) muſt mean beautiful, as explained in the following 7 f 

And in like manner Edom (which is a word of the ſame extraction) muſt "i 

derſtood, Cant. v. 10. where the ſpouſe ſays of her beloved that he 151% 

viz. comely, and of a lovely aſpect. Edwards's Survey, Vol. I. 1 
It is hardly worth mentioniag what the Talmudic doctors tell us of - J 

ty and elegance, and vaſt proportions of Adam's body, ſince they — 2 
ſay that he was ſo exceſſively tall, that, ſtanding on the earth, he con * 
the beavens with his hand, and that, when he was driven out of Paradiſe * | 
there was an ocean that parted it from the reſt of the world) yet he | 


through it. Saurin's Diſſertations. b South's Sermons, Vol. I. c Gen. i, of 1 
nelius Agrippa, de Occult. Philoſoph. e Bates's Harmony, f Hale s 9's 
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an by the benignity of Almighty God, as it depended upon the 
dition of his obedience to the divine command, upon the 


each of that command was intirely loſt : what was perfective 


Chis nature, ſuch as the excellency of his knowledge, the ſub- 


ination of his faculties, the tranquillity of his mind, and fall 


mmion over other creatures, was ſadly impaired ; but what 


ies of intellection and will, and the natural beauty and uſeful- 
fs of his body, do {till remain, notwithſtanding the terrible 
cuſſion of his foul. | 1 


SECT: W: 


of the End of Max's CRE AT 10N. 


HAT we have ſaid in the foregoing chapter of the pow-- 


ers and faculties of human nature in general (for what 
as proper and peculiar to Adam comes not now under our 
lideration) may be of ſome ule to give us a rational idea of 
te end and purpoſe for which God made man at firſt, 
le we reflect never ſo little upon the make and conſtitution 
four ſouls, we cannot but perceive that there is a faculty in 
tem which thinks, à and has not only ſimple apprehenſions of 
inge but knows how to connect theſe apprehenſions into propo- 
tions, and to draw theſe propoſitions into rational concluſions. 
e perceive farther that this faculty of thinking does not ariſe 
om any texture of our bodies, or any ſenſitive things that are 
thout us; becauſe it takes into it things that have no affinity 


int, equality and proportion, ſymmetry and aſymmetry of mag- 


her notions of the like nature that never were in matter, and 
nequently could never be extracted out of it: nay, it corrects 
eerrors of our imagination, and demonſtrates things to be vaſtly 
lerent from what our ſenſes apprehend or report them; proves 
inſtance, that the ſtars are huge luminous bodies, though 


l imagination it appears no bigger than a buſhel, ET 

lx this faculty of thinking we may obſerve farther, that there 
lirong thirſt and deſire of knowledge; ſo ſtrong a deſire that 
Me have bid adieu to the world, and all the pleaſing gratifica- 


o great a pleaſure, that the ſucceſſion of time has been for- 
iu the raptures of contemplation, and an heureka been thought 
+ a ſufficient 

3 Scott's Sermons, Vol. II. : 


« eſſential to his nature, the immortality of his ſoul, the facul- 


matter or ſenſe ; it judges of the truth or falſehood of a pro- 
tion, and ſees whether a concluſion ariſes from the premiſes or 
: it conceives the abſtracted notions of things, ſuch as a pure 


tudes, the riſe and propagation of dimenſions, and a thouſand | 


only appear to be ſo many lighted candles, and the ſun 
me thouſand times larger than the earth, when to the eye 


Is thereof, to devote their lives to the ſtudy and ſearch of truth; 
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night-watchings. We may obſerve farther of this faculty, » thy 


the more truth and reality there is in any knowable object, an of 
the farther it is removed from non-entity, the more worth an Ne me 
ſablimity it has in it; and the farther it tranſcends ſenſitive peri. nat 
ception, the greater joy and ſatisfaction it gives the inquiſt Jearan 
mind, when once it has attained the knowledge of it. ind tl 
Now if there be ſuch a faculty in us that can raiſe its thong Met thi 
above the ſphere of our ſenſes, ſo eager of knowledge, and f ings 
infinitely delighted with the acquiſition of it; we cannot but ſu . ſoug 
| Pole that God has provided every man with objects ſuitable lance 
this faculty. And, accordingly, if he opens his eyes, i the fy is fac 
pendous fabric of heaven and earth preſents itſelf to his view lyibil 
and in it, the moſt expreſs and clear characters of that ploriouf.ns be 
and infinite power that produced it. * He ſees the earth ſtoche nivert 
with every living thing, and plants in abundance for the ſervi 5 app! 
of life; he ſees the heavens beautiful with innumerable ſtars Mets 
vaſt bulk and purity ; he ſees thoſe glorious luminaries the i erhap 
and moon; he ſees thoſe celeſtial hodies, how they are regul: pptions 
and perpetual in their motion, unchangeable in their nature nd pu 
and of wonderful influence upon the world; and though him Nov 
may be ſaid to be an abridgement of it, yet he plainly perceiv@: chuſ 
that it is beyond his power to make the ſmalleſt infect ; aropor 
therefore he cannot but conclude that there is ſomething infinite od ha 
more powerful and noble than himſelf which firſt gave being Wbjcts 
ſo many vaſt and beautiful creatures. Thus the inviſible thingower 
of God are known by the things that are ſeen, and in the ey he 
templation of his creatures we aſcend the chain of cauſes, uns oft a 
we come to that laſt link which, as the poets elegantly feign, vWWtcn(iy 
faſtened to the throne of God, and there we find an object oper 
fill all our capacities, and entertain our moſt* eager meditatio f bis P 
as long as eternity laſts, Thus, by a due conſideration of oa in 
faculty of man's underſtanding, we may perceive that one c eed 
end of his creation was to know God in the glaſs of his ce the ! 
tures, and in the volume of his will, to ſee and admire his pov ih! all i: 
and wiſdom, and goodneſs, and preſence in every thing; to cc deari 
ſider his unity, his eternity, his immenſity, his providence, mo 
juſtice, his mercy, and thence to form great and noble notion able 
his eternal power and Godhead, ſuch as may awaken his fr our 
and reverence, encourage his dependency, and be the eter o. 
ſubject of his praiſe. Ns „„ 0 enga 
Ir we reflect again upon the conſtitution of our ſouls, we zith ch 
not but obſerve that there is a farther faculty in them wh enefac 
wills, or has a = liberty of choice or refuſal, according as obi Ir we 
are repreſented to the mind under the appearance of * | "th 
Dn | Cds of 


h Scott's Chriſtian Life, Vol. I. 1 Bates's Harmony. k Effays We 
natural and revealed Religion, I Hale's Origination. m Fiddes's Bod) 
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i; and that, upon the exerciſe of this faculty, the morality 
Four actions, the reaſons of reward or puniſhment, and what- 
rer is blameable or praiſe-worthy in us, intirely is ſuſpended. 
Je may perceive farther a that there is in this faculty a natural 


-rance; for though paſſions and affections may many times 
lind the underſtanding, and by that means captivate the will; 


"ination to nothing but what is good, either in reality or ap- 


et this is an argument of its great propenſity to good, that the 


ings which are really bad and poiſonous are never embraced 
xr ſought for, until they are gilded over with a ſpecious ſem- 
lance of the contrary quality. Once more, we may obſerve of 
s faculty that it is influenced by objects in proportion to their 
lgibility : where things are of an ambiguous nature, it heſitates 


niverſally and compleatly good, it comes in with a full tide of 
; approbation. It leaves leſs for more worthy objects, at leaſt 
jects that are ſo repreſented to the imagination; » and this 
perhaps may be the reaſon why our minds are fo fickle in their 
botions, and our deſires always reaching out after new pleaſures, 
nd purſuing new poſlefſions. | 


v chuſes nothing but what ſeems good, and purſues its choice in 
roportion to its worth; there is no doubt to be made but that 
od has provided us with an object anſwerable to it. »Worldly 


over of pleaſing is but too manifeſt from the ſtrange aſcendent 


oft as we conſider their empty and unſatisfying nature, their 


ou in the Lord and he will give thee thine hearts deſire. And 
deed where can we place our delight ſo ſuitably as on him that 
the moſt lovely and amiable of all beings; * that is poſſeſſed 
all imaginable beauties and perfections; perfect wiſdom, and 
fearing goodneſs ; tender mercy, and unerring juſtice ; and 
5 moreover done every thing for us that can engage a rea- 
Mable choice; made us lords of this inferior world; provided 
er our bodies all kinds of enjoyment ; ſtamped his divine image 


o engage us to ſerve him with willingneſs, and delight in him 
enefactor; which is another end of man's creation ? 


It we look upon ourſelves, we ſhall ſoon perceive, that, of all ſub- 
ary beings, man is the moſt adapted to ſociety; that he has the 


„ q Pal, xxxvii. 4. x Scott, ibid. 


ong before it makes its choice; but where they are found to be 


jets we ſee every where indeed ſurrounding us, and their 


ffenive mixtures and neceſſary decays, that theſe are not the 
proper objects of our choice; and therefore God, by the mouth 
his Plalmiſt, has been pleaſed to direct us to another: « Delight 


Now if there be ſuch a faculty in us as has the liberty of choice, 


hey have upon our affections: but ſtill we cannot but perceive, 


pon our fouls ; prepared for us an immortal heaven; and all this 


ith cheerfulneſs, not only as our chiefeſt good, but as our beſt 


3. To be 
kind and 
beneficent 


feds of juſtice, and kindneſs, and benignity (which arg the ſine ws to one an- 
| | | of other. 


"Hatz's Origination. o Scott's Chriſtian Life, Vol. 1, p Young's Sermons, 
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4. To pro- 
create, and 
take care 

_ of their 
fpecies. 


A Complete Body of Divinity. Part 17 Chap. \ 
of concord) born with him, and implanted.in his breaſt, that MM to 
has the gift of ſpeech whereby he can expreſs his thoughts, M ſu 
part his mirth, his ſorrows, his ſecrets ; communicate his conn Wc ben 
ſels, and participate in compacts beneficial to himſelf and his er rc 
low- creatures. We may obſerve farther that there is in ma find a jc 

2 fund of induſtry, and a certain happy ingenuity in inventing Ir w 
arts and ſciences, whether mechanical or liberal, ſuch as the ;rMWWyifelt d 
of government, political, civil, and economical; the arts of Heads o 
bandry, and improvements of nature for food and raiment; e cal 
arts of geometry, arithmetic, and artificial meaſuring of tine Wile to 
the arts of aſtronomy, navigation, printing, painting, and thQMrotecti 
like; which have a mighty teadency to the delight and henefit g nd pla 
mankind : and therefore we need not queſtion but that the vii requ! 
God, by putting thele ſingularities in our nature, intended Mud pro 
another end of our creation) that we ſhould not only live hapilMWrer-ru 
ourſelves, and ſpend our time in beneficial occupation, or agreefMierefor 
able amuſements, but be likewiſe mutually aſſiſtant to each otherWWence ir 
inſtruments for the good of human ſociety ; and (according e his v 
{cripture ſtyle) * all of one mind, having compaſſion one for anoy to 
ther; ſhould love as brethren, be pitiful, be courteous, not ren e wea 
_ dering evil for evil, nor railing for railing, but contrariwiſe bee tene 
ing, knowing that we are thereunto called, that we ſhould ine es; 3 
rit a bleſſing. _ JJ 8 eauty a 
I we look into the rational world in this good order and di men, 
polition, where peace and unity reign, and the endearments Mice: 
love and good offices interfere between man and man, we th Ir We 
ſoon be led to think that the earth is no incommodions habitat ng {t: 
and was primarily deſigned by God for an happy paſſage (iv! pow 
will make it ſo) to a better place reſerved for us in the bigbe elt, u. 
heavens: conſequently, that our buſineſs in this ſhort ſettlement of : 
here is not only to propagate our kind, and continue a fuccellioffſity t 
of rational creatures in the world, until it terminates ; but iy len 
take care likewiſe that whatever offspring deſcends from us e, the 
live to the glory of God, and the good of the community where belc 
they are placed. The poor brutes, in the beſt manner that, 
are able, take care of their young. They feed them, and att 
them, and, till they are able to ſupport themſelves, never leut ſe off] 
them, nor forſake them: and therefore, not only worſe th tc 
infidels, but even worſe than the beaſts that periſh, mult th | celeb1 
parent be who is forward enough to beget children, but make hi 
it no part of his concern to provide for them: whereas Ms le the 


way wherein they ſhould go, that when they are old they m 


US to 
lifted 
ly to 0 
ate en 
5 and 
Ih the 


cumbent duty is, not only to provide for their bodily fultenand 
(which many fond parents too prodigally do) but to provide ik 
wiſe for the wholeſome nurture and well-being of their foul 
and, in the language of the wiſe king, to » train them up in 8 


not depart from it. For the proper intent of our creation . 


| | 5 | | 3 | | 11 Hale“; 
5 Ilale's Origination, t 1 Peter iii. 8, 9, u Prov. xxl. . e's 


hap. V. Of the Creation of Man. : 373 


ot to beget ſuch children as might become firebrands in hell; 
dar ſuch as, in their proper ſpheres, might ſhine like ſtars, and 
de beneficial to mankind while they continued here; and, upon 
ver removal, be received into the aſſembly of the firſt-born, and 
£1d a joyful inheritance with the ſaints in light. | 
Ir we look into the world of animals, we may perceive a ma- 5. To rule 
welt difference in their make and diſpoſition ; ſome that we call 3 ee 
ealts of prey, fierce and ſtrong, and ungovernable; others that . 
e call domeſtic animals, tame, and innocent, and ſo very ſervice- 
le to us, upon many occaſions, as to deſerve our favour and FEY 
protection. * If we look into the vegetable kingdom, we ſhall 
id plants and herbs, ſome more tender and delicate, and fuch 
xs require perpetual care and cultivation; others more hardy 
ad prolific, and ſuch as, without correction and reſtraint, would 
wer-run the earth, and make it a wild wilderneſs. In relation 
herefore to this inferior world of brutes and vegetables, Provi- 
ence intended (as another end of man's creation) that he ſhould 
his vicegerent here on earth, his ſteward, or his farmer (if I 
jay ſo ſay) to check the cruelties of the fiercer, and to defend 
he weakneſs of the uſeful animals; to preſerve the ſpecies of 
ic tender, and reſtrain the redundancy of unprofitable vegeta- 
es; and by that means continue the face of the earth in its 
eauty and fruitfulneſs, that both cattle may increaſe for the uſe 
men, and » the valleys ſtand ſo thick with corn that they may 
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goice and ſing. „„ oo pngs x 3 
lr we take a general view of the world, we ſhall ſee every ©: To offer 
ing ſtamped with the divine ſignature of wiſdom, and goodnels, ns 5 
power; not a blade of graſs in the field, nor a tree in the Gd. 

ret, nor an inſect on the mole-hill, but what bears the inſcrip- 
I of the great and glorious God; and yet none of thefe can 
onfy their Maker: they know not their original, neither are 
y ſenſible of their excellence. It ſeems reaſonable to ſup- 
le, therefore, that God has placed man in this goodly temple 
fre below, to be (as it were) the common high prielt of the 
uimate and irrational world, to offer up the praiſes and accla- 
ons of his creatures to the throne of majeſty, and to perform 
ale offices for them which articulately and rationally they can- 
t do for themſelves. The Pſalmiſt indeed calls upon them alt 
celebrate the glory of God: = Praiſe him, ſun and moon, 
ale him all ye ſtars of light; but it is not conceivable in what 
e they can do it, except it be by exhibiting proper matter 
us to praiſe God for them; or, in what manner we can be 
ited to do this office, unleſs we make it ſome part of our 
y to contemplate their natures (which may be another ſubor- 
ae end of man) that, by conſidering their order, and uſeful- 
4 oy vaſt extent in compariſon of our ſmallneſs, we may, 
4 the fame pious author, upon every remembrance, be 
| 55 2 prompted 
le Origination of Mankind. y Pſalm ixy, 13. 2 Ibid. cxlyiii. 3, Cc. 
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376 A Complete Body of Divinity. Part Ip. 
prompted to cry out, When I conſider the heavens, the wor; Min be 
thy fingers, the moon and the ſtars, which thou haſt ordame tio 
what is man that thou art ſo mindful of him? &c. he col 

7.To enjoy ONCE more, if we look into the world, we ſhall perceive ] 1x t 

es _ God's goodneſs and beneficence is over all his works; thx | the 

hereafter. hath made every thing happy according to its nature, and green G 
it a fruition proportionate to its capacity. Since therefore ther. 
has inveſted mankind with ſuch powers and faculties as are tend 
allied to ſenſual enjoyments, it is reaſonable to think that he h4 ovel 

provided a ſuitable fruition for them, both in this life, and th; give 
which is to come. » In this life, the knowledge of him and hj end. 
works, the ſenſe of his favour and protection, a dependence with 
his providence, a dominion over their luſts and paſſions, a reſign renc 

tion of their wills, and a calmneſs and ſerenity of conſdem The 
. whereof the wiſe heathens made great eſteem : and in that wi ne 
is to come, an immutable ſtate of everlaſting happineſs in t a” 
ovilic 


beatific viſion of God, and the fruition of as much of his god 
neſs and beneficence as a glorified ſou] can contain. 
J 0 conclude therefore, {ſince God, of his infinite wiſdonlf 
has fitted man for a double end, both to glorify him, and enj 
him; he has, in order to this, given him a doubie ſtation, x 
annexed to each ſtation a proper fruition. In the ſtation of 
life he has furniſhed him with all conveniencies ſuitable 
it; with the comforts of human ſociety, the uſe and domini 
of his creatures, the admirable faculties of his mind, the bod 
and inſtructions of his will and word, the goodly works of c 
tion and providence, the tenders of his grace, the influxes of 
love, and the hopes and anticipations of eternal happineſs. I 
all theſe (as he gives us to know) are but ſo many bountie: 
make our paſſage through this life more eaſy to ourſelves, : 
more ſerviceable to our Lord and Maſter. Our ſecond and 
ter ſtation is beyond the grave, the country of our reſt and hi 
pineſs, our home, and the end of our being, where we ſhall! 
hold the glory of the glorious God, and enjoy that bleſſed 
which eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, neither hath it ente 
into the heart of man to conceive. Thy hands have made 
and faſhioned me; O Lord, give me underſtanding, that, 
keeping thy commandments, I may attain this end. Amen. 
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CHAP, V. 


Of Diving PROVIDENCE. 


AFTER the work of the creation, the providence of 
immediately takes place; for as ſoon as creatures are n 
they want the divine power to ſupport them: no point oft 


a Pal, viii. 3, 4, b Hale's Origination, c Hale, ibid, d Pa). cxix. 
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hap. VI. Divine Providence. | 
u be imagined wherein they can ſubſiſt without God's inter- 


ſition ; and therefore the ſchoolmen have not improperly called 


 conſervation.of the world a continued creation. 

Im the ſtrict and literal ſenſe of the word, and: as it is expreſſed 
the three learned languages, providence ſignifies no more 
an God's foreſight and precognition of all events. The whole 
therefore denominated by a part ; for, in a more general and 


over all things in the world, to preſerve the being he has 

iven them, and to direct their motions and actions to the 
ends that he has propoſed ; ſo that nothing exiſts in the world 
without his cognizance, nothing is done without his concur- 
rence, nor can any thing happen without his determination.“ 
The providence of God therefore, according to this notion, 
y not unfitly be reſolved into theſe five acts. 1. His know- 
ge, and inſpection of all things. 2. His preſervation, and 
oviſion for all things. 3. His concurrence, and co-operation 
ith all things. 


which we ſhall ſay ſomething ſeverally, the better to explain 
ed to the proofs and properties of it. ; 

Ovx part of the providence of God conſiſts in his knowledge 
d inſpection of all things, without which it would be but badly 
Aified for the adminiſtration of the affairs of the world. For 
there is any thing whereof we can ſuppoſe the divine nature 
norant, or any thing that is hid and concealed from its intui- 
on; the ignorance of that very thing may be enough to occa- 
n infinite diſorders and confuſion in the world: and therefore, 


y us farther how ſuch an univerſal inſpe&ion is poſſible and 
en neceſſary in God, they inſtruct us that his preſence is in 


amy up-rifing, and art acquainted with all my ways; not a 
dught in my heart, but thou underſtandeſt it afar off; not a 
Id in my tongue, but thou knoweſt it altogether : thou haſt 
{et me behind and before, and laid thine hand upon me. Whi- 
Fr then ſhall I go from thy Spirit? And whither ſhall J flee 
Mm thy preſence ? For thou haſt poſſeſſed my reins, and covered 
n my mother's womb. So impoſſible it is that an omnipre- 
Vor. I, B b b ſent 


þ Neb, Huſbgachah, from Shagach, | præ vidit. Gr. Pronota, from Pronein, ante 
mem perei pere. Lat. Pro videntia. b Martin's Natural Religion. c Prov. 
3 d 2 chron. xvi, 9. e Heb. iv. 13. | p 


herein this work of the Almighty does conſiſt ; and then pro- 


xtended ſignification, » it denotes ©* that care which God has 


4. His rule, and government of all cauſes. 
d, 5. His direction and appointment of all events: to each 


The parts 


of provi- 


dence. 
1. Inſpec - 
tion. 


obriate all ſuch ſurmiſes, the ſcriptures aſſure us © that the 
es of the Lord are in every place, à that they run to and fro 

roughout the whole earth; and that all things are open and 
ed to the ſight of him with whom we have to do: and to ſa- 


ery place, and his divine ſubſtance permeates all things, whereof 
e royal Pſalmiſt makes this liberal confeſſion : O Lord, thou 
{ſearched me, and known me; thou knoweſt my down-ſitting, 
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of the world ſhould not be preſent with all his creatures; or th 


How effect- 


| ſhall he perceive? Is there any knowledge in the Moſt High 


teacheth man knowledge, ſhall not he underſtand? For if 


vation. 
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being preſent, and ſeeing all their actions, he ſhould be an ig 
and unconcerned ſpectator.  _ | | 
THosE indeed that deny a providence will not allow that 60 
ſees and takes notice of what is done here below. * The g 
cureans, in compliment to the ſuperſtition of the world more thy 
any real perſuaſion of their own, acknowledged a Deity, ny 
multitude of deities, ſuch as they were; but they never alloye 
them to know any thing of human affairs, which would h; 
been injurious (as they imagined) to their profound eaſe a 
tranquillity ; and therefore kept them at a diſtance, with the 
arms folded up in heaven, and thereby ſecured themſelves frg 
any fearful apprehenſions of them. And, in like manner, wide 
men, in all ages, as the Pfalmiſt repreſents them, 4 have ſzid 
their hearts, the Lord ſhall not ſee, neither ſhall the God ( 
Jacob regard: * he hath forgotten; he hideth his face; for' ho 


And thereupon * they encourage themſelves in miſchief, aff 
commune among themſelves how they may lay ſnares : butt 
this he gives a ſevere reproof, and ſhews the fallacy of ſuc 
Tuggeſtions : ! Underſtand, ye brutiſh among the people, and 
fools, when will ye be wife? He that planted the ear, ſhall! 
not hear? He that formed the eye, fhall he not ſee? Or he th 


have theſe faculties, and can make uſe of them, it is not to 
{uppoſed but that God who gave us them has ſomething in! 
own nature infinitely ſuperior that anſwers the uſe of them. ! 
ſpeak properly indeed, u it is neither our ear that hears, nor dl 
eye that fees, but it is our ſpirit that hears and ſees through 
theſe asits proper inſtruments ; and, though our ſpirits are limit 
to the uſe and aſſiſtance of fuch inſtruments, yet we mult 
therefore imagine that the ſpirits of a more exalted order c 
not perform all their perceptions without them. To ſuppd 
this would be as abſurd as for a man with weak eyes to arg 
that it is impoſſible for any one to ſee without a glaſs: and the 
fore, when God is ſaid to have eyes and ears, it is only in: 
commodation to our mode of thinking; for when we come 
reaſon upon the point, we muſt acknowledge that it is an inſtan 
of his perfection not to need theſe helps which are a thoulat 
and ten thouſand times ſurpaſſed by the immenſity of that elle 
which is every where at once, » ſo as to penetrate all thin 
within like an univerfal ſoul and contain all things without | 
an univerſal place, © 40M x 
ANOTHER part of the providence of God conſiſts in his 
ſervation of the being, and proviſion for the well-being v 
| | eee | — _ 
0 Still 


f Sherlock on Divine Providence. g Pal. xciv. 7. h Ibid. 4. 11. 1 * 
eb. i. 


Ixxiii. 11. k Ibid. Ixiv. 5. 1 Ibid. xciv. 8, 9. m Young's: Sermons, Vol, 
u Scott's Chriſtian Life, Vol. I. | 
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ap. VI. Divine Providence. 


ings. For ſince they were brought into being at firſt by the 
"trivance of God's wiſdom, and the exerciſe of his power, 
y have not their exiſtence in themſelves, and muſt therefore 
end upon the ſame hand that gave it for its preſervation : 
or where the foundation of exiſtence lies wholly in the power 
n infinite being producing, the ground of continuance of that 
tence muſt lie in the ſame power conſerving. We grant in- 
«| that, when things are once in being, they will continue ſo 
| ſome greater force than themſelves puts them out of being; 
t then we ſhould conſider that God's withdrawing his conſer- 
tion is ſo great a force as muſt needs put that creature which 
its exiſtence from his power intirely out of being. The light- 
the ſun continues in the air, and, as long as the ſun communi- 
ies it, nothing can extinguiſh the light but what muſt put out 
e ſun : but could we ſuppoſe the fan to withdraw its beams, 
hat would become of the light then? Now this is exactly the 
ſe of all beings which proceed from an infinite power: their 
biltence depends upon a continual emanation of the ſame power 
at gave them being ; and, when once this power is withdrawn, 
| thoſe beings which were produced by it muſt needs relapſe 
Wio nothing. . 


n is, becauſe there is ſomething between them and nothing, 
E. the pre-exiſtent matter of which they are compoſed ; whereas 
je works of God, being all produced out of nothing, have no- 
ing between them but the creative power that produced them: 
d therefore as man's works mult neceſſarily periſh, were that 
c. exiſtent matter which ſtands between them and nothing taken 
y; ſo God's works would neceſſarily reſolve into nothing, 
jould that creative power which ſtands between them and no- 
ng be withdrawn. 2 By a bare act of his will they paſſed 
om nothing into being ; and if he ſuſpends that act they return 
pan from being into nothing; which the author to the Hebrews 

s elegantly expreſſed by God's * holding, or bearing up all 
lungs by the word of his power: for as there needs no poſitive 
tion to make a thing which we bear up fall to the ground, 
ice it neceſſarily falls if we give it no farther ſupport ; ſo God 
eds only to withdraw his my and every thing will return 
gan to the ſlate from which it was taken, i. e. to nothing. 

IT is the ſame almighty power, then, which raiſed the world 
ut of nothing that keeps it from ſinking into nothing; and the 
Wſiſtence of things, at this very day, is as much the effect of that 
Power as they were the moment when they were firſt created: 
or the world was no more able to give itſelf the ſecond moment 
being than it was the firſt, and the third than the ſecond, mo 

— 4 
0 Stillingfleet's Orig. Sacre, p Scott, Ibid, q Martin's Natural Religion 
leb. i. 3. 5 Scott, Ibid. Tg | 7 


Tux works of human art indeed do often remain many ages How eflg- 
ter the workman's hand is withdrawn from them: but the rea- ed. 
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For ani» 
mals. 


For coun» 
tries, 


ing moment of the world's duration be derived from the fan 


and continuation of all things both together: Thou, even thay 


being, unleſs he provides likewiſe for their well-being: 2 


true the obſervation of the Pſalmiſt is, a that the eyes of all vs 


plenteouſneſs. 


nuance; what an infinite variety of flowers, wonderful in the 
make, and moſt delightful in their ſmell ; grains of all forts fe 
the ſuſtenance of man and beaſt : and herbs of all kinds, ſo 
good for food, and others of ſingular uſe for medicines, may 


what is a ſingular inſtance of God's care for their well-being 


the ſwifteſt, as hares; or herd together for their ſecurity, as ſhee| 
and ſuch as are ſloweſt, and leſs able to fly from danger, à 
either armed with pointed quills or pricks, as porcupines, al 


. tortoiſe, 
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ſo on to all the parts of its continuance. One moment of hein 
is as much as another, and therefore to give a ſecond requires 
much power as to give a firſt; and if ſo, then muſt each ſucces; 
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principle that cauſed it to exiſt the firſt ; and accordingly, v 
may obſerve that the holy ſcripture has connected the crew 


art the Lord alone ; thou haſt made heaven, the heaven of he 

vens with all their hoſt, the earth and all things that are therein 

and thou preſerveſt them all. on ys 
Bor it is not enough for God to preſerve all his creatures 


therefore, to ſatisfy ourſelves in this particular, we mult take 
ſhort view of ſome parts of his works, in order to perceive ho 


upon God, who opens his hand, and filleth all things living ui 

Ir then we look upon the earth whereon we tread, we cant 
but perceive how fruitful it is in all forts of animals and ver 
tables. What great diverſity of trees, all laden with delicat 
fruits, whoſe ſeeds are in themſelves to perpetuate their cont 


ee riſing on its ſurface! and yet the earth, out of which all the 
bleſſings are produced, is nothing but a cold inſipid maſs of n 
ter, grateful to no ſenſe, and deſtitute of all warmth, and proli 
JJ... 8 5% ergo, 
Ir we paſs into the region of animals, we may obſerve th 
ſome of them are endowed with ſingular ſtrength and beaut 
others with great ſagacity; all, how ſavage ſoever in their natu 
are tender and ſolicitous for the preſervation of their young; an 


ſuch as are ravenous are few in number, live in dens, and 
ſeldom ſeen but ſingly ; ſuch as are more timorous are general 


hedge-hogs; or elſe defended with ſhells, as we obſerve in tl 
Pats, and diverſe kinds of fiſh. 

Bur, not to expatiate over the ſeveral tribes of creatures, 
will confine our obſervations to ſome general proviſions of n 
ture which will be enough to convince us of the great wild 
and providence of God in ſupplying the wants and neceſſities 
all his creatures. = ne 5 


t Neh. ix. 6, u Pal. cxly, 1 5, 16, x Eſſays on Natural and Revell 
Religion, | 5 | | 
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r we conſider the ſituation and temper of the northern parts Cold. 
he world, and ſuch as lie towards the pole, we may obſerve 
y all things are expoſed to the rigours and ſeverities of the 
| and ſnow 3 and yet theſe inconveniencies are abundantly 
reved by the comfortable proviſion of vaſt woods, which not 
ly furniſh the inhabitants with a good ſupply of fuel, but pro- 
ce great quantities of wild beaſts, whoſe rich and warm furs | 
e not only a defence againſt the injuries of the climate, but, by 
Win; tranſported into other parts of the world, purchaſe what- 
er is uſeful and delightful for the life of man. | 
Ir we conſider the hotter regions which lie under the ſoorch. Hot. 
g rays of the ſun, we are informed that the morning dews 
hich fall in great abundance, and the cool and refreſhing breezes 
ich uſually ariſe with the ſun, and grow freſher as it aſcends, 
the air, and correct the ſultry influences of it. Nay, even 
rectly under the equinoctial, we are told that during the time 
the greateſt heats there fall ſuch vaſt quantities of rain as not 
7 qualify the climate, and refreſh the air, but make the ſoil, 
molt places, as fruitful as is any where to be found upon the 
rface of the whole earth, . „ N 
Eovpr is a country where it ſeldom or never rains, and con- Barren. 
quently lying in ſuch a degree of heat, could not be inhabited, 
ere it not in a very ſtupendous manner refreſhed and watered 
the river Nile, which, overflowing the country in the hotteſt 
don of the year, both moderates the heat of the ſun, and gives 
e land a fertility ſcarce to be equalled in the habitable world. 
x, even in the deſerts, and ſcorching plains of Arabia where 
ter 1s ſcarce to be met with, how wonderfully has nature pro- 
(ed for the exigence of man by camels, creatures that are able 
bear great burdens, and go ſeveral days without drinking; 
Id by dromedaries that will go an hundred miles in a day, and 
e on a ſmall quantity of food, and without water; ſingular 
wonderful advantages in thoſe parts where there is no pro- 
n for man nor beaſt! — FC 
' WHAT is reported of Ferraria, an iſland belonging to the Some re- 
maries, ſeems miraculous. The ſoil is dry and uncultivated ; ns : 
tis there a drop of freſh water to be found any where but on 
| ſea-coaſt which is of no great uſe, becauſe of its diſtance : 
therefore, to ſupply this defect, there grows in the middle 
liz iſland a certain tree, the like of which is not to be found 
the univerſe. It is always covered with a thick miſt or cloud 
ich neither increaſes nor diminiſhes : its leaves are pointed 
© thoſe of a walnut-tree, and from them there diſtils perpe- 
ly ſuch a quantity of pure cryſtal water as equals the moſt | 
ful ſprings, which, being received into ciſterns and other 
el, ſerves the occaſions of the whole iſland. 5 
no leſs ſingular and beneficial virtue is the palm. tree though 
ue commonly known, as affording excellent wine, fruits, vine- 
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FIVE \ 
gar, thread, and leaves which make a durable covering for houſe ur 
and (to name no more) the = tree that bears cacao, or Mer we 
Indian nut, is prodigious in its uſes; for out of it i; veaMWine te 
drained a great quantity of juice, which according to the fe the 
it is drawn in, and the different way of preparing it, taſtes e co 
like oil, or butter, or milk, or wine, for all which it is ina hat r 
rently uſed ; and when it is dried, it imitates ſugar. The fert 
of it uſually makes bread ; the leaves ſerve for paper; the MMM. th 
affords materials for cables and fails ; and the trunk is emplq forn 
in the building of houſes and ſhips. Thus bountiful is poi ow 

_ dence in one ſingle tree! And, if we were to conſult the writ ipher 
of modern botaniſts, we might probably meet with many nes! 
inſtances of the Ike nature. „„ a moſt 

WHAT hath been ſaid is enough to convince us that God tak oular 

care both of man and beaſt ; that he provideth for the mainiWre o 

nance of his creatures all the world over; and the natural dee ent! 
of every country richly ſupplies in a very wonderful and ſui n of 
ing manner: and therefore, not to forget the Pſalmiſtꝰs rec ble 
tion upon a review of this nature : O Lord, how manifold e divi 
thy works! In wiſdom haſt thou made them all: the earth fe th 
of thy riches: ſo is the great and wide ſea alſo, wherein he. 
things innumerable, both ſmall and great beaſts. Theſe wait e ligt 
upon thee that thou mayeſt give them meat in due ſeaſon; w the « 
thou giveſt it them they gather it; when thou openeſt thy win 
they are filled with good; when thou hideſt thy face they PL 

_ troubled ; when thou takeſt away their breath they die, and e per! 

5 turned again to their duſt. 9 8 1 ve al 
Io Concur= AyoTHER act of God's providence is his conſtant concurtreſ e ru 
TENCce. 22 . . . 
and co-operation with all things. For fiace his eſſence 15M, an 
every place, and his power extended to all things, the pri d be 
end of power is action; and therefore, wherever God is, lind 
muſt be acting. » It may be ſuppoſed perhaps, after the crea, ri 
was finiſhed, and every thing ſettled in a proper order, that it i of 
then become the wiſdom of God to withdraw his hand, and ere c 
all things to act of themſelves by virtue of the primary and out | 
neral laws of motion impreſſed on them: but that there are e t 
ſuch laws of motion, whereby things can act independently de 
God, is plain from the principles of the beſt modern pl fire 
phers which demonſtrate that the parts of matter, in what 0 e pro 
ſoever we ſuppoſe them to be diſpoſed, neither gravitate, eces 
communicate motion, nor, in any reſpect; act upon one 4110s 
but in conſequence of God's immediate directing and al Ih 
hand. And indeed, if we take a ſhort ſurvey of a vcr ye wil 
things in nature, we ſhall find their operations fo far e li 
ſcending their capacities as to neceſſitate the belief of 3 aß am 
548 concurr Mil! ar 


z Edwards's Body of Divinity, Vol. IJ. a Pſal. civ. 24, &c. b Fed 
of Divinity, Vol. I. c Vid. Sir Iſaac Newton's Principia, and Jenkins 5 
ableneſs, page 215, Vol. II. | | 
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currence in what they do. The ſun, for inſtance (for whe- The yea- 
we ſuppoſe the fun or the earth to move, it is the ſame venly bo- 
ing to our inquiry) the ſun, I ſay, is void of underſtanding, . 1 
therefore can have no deſign or contrivance in it: « How 15 
en comes it to purſue ſuch a regular courſe in its motions? 
hat makes this vaſt and mighty body move round the earth ll 
ther than any other part of that infinite ſpace wherein it hangs, Wh 
}, through ſo many ages, each twenty-four hours conſtantly — I 
orm its period without being ſo much as one moment faſter [11k BY 
lower, to give regular returns of day and night to both he- Wi 
ſpheres? And, ſince it moves equally round the earth, what 
ales it not always move in the ſame circle, but every day ſhift 
moſt a degree farther northward or ſouthward, and that fo 
gularly as in {1x thouſand ſucceeding revolutions always to 
we obſerved the ſame excurrences, thereby to give the dif- 
ent ſeaſons of the year to all parts of the earth? The revolu- 
n of day and night, and the return of annual ſeaſons it is not 
nſible that it occaſions, and mult therefore be every day under 
divine conduct to direct it into the different courſes that pro- 
ce them; ſo that the royal Pſalmiſt might juſtly ſay unto God, 
The day is thine, the night alſo is thine : thou haſt prepared 
e light; thou haſt ſet all the borders of the earth (according 
the different poſitions of the heavens) and haſt made ſummer 
d winter, according to the proximity or diſtance of the fun. my 
PLANTS, we know, have neither ſenſe nor reaſon to diſcern Plant:. 
e periods of their own growth and decay; and yet, when they 
ve almoſt ſpent themſelves, and are ready to wither and die, 
y run up into ſeed as if they foreſaw their own approaching 
d, and did thereupon bethink themſelves of propagating their 
nd before it was too late, and leaving a numerous poſterity 
ind them. Such as are naturally weak, and yet ſhoot up on 
gl, run out into little ſtrings or tendrils, with which they lay 
Id of ſomething that is ſtronger than themſelves, as if they 
re conſcious of their own weakneſs, and deſignedly twiſted 
out other bodies that were better able to ſupport them. 
therefore they neither know how they grow, nor how 
y decay, and are neither ſenſible of their own weakneſs, or 
e ſtrength of thoſe bodies they depend on; it is evident that 
e providence of God co-operates with them, and not only in- 
ences their growth, but directs them likewiſe to the proper 
ans of their ſafety and preſer vation. VVV 
lx the brute and irrational world, to make the induſtrious bee Animals 
fe inſtance for all: * with what ſtrange and wonderful art do 
le little creatures frame their combs which they divide into 
Wnerable ſix-cornered cells, ſupporting them with middle 
U and pillars, to make them more ſtrong ! With what — 
eas | - — 05 
Tun! Chriſtian Life, Vol. I. e Pſal. Ixxiv. 16, 17. f Scott's Chriſtian 
Vel. J. and Boyle on final Cauſes. | | ; 
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Mankind. 


their feet: others gather the moiſture as it is preſſed, and c 
it home; ſome bring the matter for making the cells; others d 


ſtore it with proviſion againſt the time of need. All theſe x 


food or poiſon; and when they gather more than they have pt 


weighed and conſidered, and perfectly underſtood the reaſon- 
them; which is a plain evidence that they are acted by ſome! 


can act any thing without the concurrence and co-operation 
God, in whom we live, and move, as well as have our bei 


is to be extended; whether it implies any extrinſic determin 


the irrational part of the creation the co-operation of God {es 


immediate ſuperior POWer: but the caſe is not ſo with 8 
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do they wander up and down to gather the ſweet dews of he 
ven from the herbs and flowers of the field, and treaſure g 
up in their little houſes againſt the approach of winter! And,wh 
they have filled their cells, with what care and providence | 
they cloſe and cover them over with a ſort of thin membra 
leſt any of the grateful liquor ſhould drop out and be loſti! 
a word, with what order and regularity do they live, all ref 
and labouring together, and, in the diſcharge of their ſeveral offi 
all conſpiring to the ſame work! Some preſs the flowers yi 
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burden them of it ; others build with it ; and others plane y 
polith the building. Fhus all hands are at work to build 
houſe they are to dwell in, to divide it into fit apartments, aff 


great inſtances of reaſon and contrivance, and yet it is cert 
that they have no reaſon of their own. They conſider not, w 
they begin to build, how needful houſes are for themſelves 
their winter- proviſions; nor do they underſtand the neceſiff 
there is for dividing them into diſtin& apartments. They kn 
not the nature of the ſweet dews they gather, whether they 


ſent need of, they cannot conceive why they do it. They re 
ſon not with themſelves that winter is approaching, when 
neither the dews upon which they live will fall, nor themſely 
be able to go forth and gather them.; and that therefore it 
hoves them to ſtore themſelves before-hand againſt the enſu 
famine : theſe things they know nothing of, and yet they perfol 
them all with as much regularity and art as if they had thorougl 


perior principle, and guided in their motions and contrivances 
the ordination and aſſiſtance of Almighty Gd. | 
W are come now to the rational world: and to ſay that 


is impious, and inconſiſtent with the dependence we owe to( 
Creator: but then the queſtion is, how far this concourſe of d 


motion from him, or only his aſſiſting our natural powers! 
faculties of action. In the inſtances we juſt now produced! 


to have a larger ſcope and influence ; becauſe the things 
have no reaſon in themſelves muſt be ſuppoſed, where they 
found acting rationally, to be determined in their motions, 
guided to ſuch ends as are above their natures to purſue by! 


g Acts xvil. 28, 
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xl has not only endowed him with natural powers and prin- tow far. 
les of action, but given him likewiſe an underſtanding and a 
1] whereby he reaſons, and judges, and determines for himſelf ; 
4» therefore the divine co-operation, with reſpe& to him, 
ems to extend no farther than to the natural power of acting, 
1 not to any ſpecific acts. It does not improve his under- 
anding, nor incline his judgment, nor determine his choice : it 
kes no alteration in the powers of nature, but only enables 
em to act according to their natures, and is ſomething like the 
inding up of a watch which ſets it agoing indeed, but gives it 
preternatural motion, leaving its motion to be guided by its 
n ſprings and wheels. Whatever then the co-operation of 
od that is thought neceſſary to actuate our natural faculties be, 
muſt be fappoled that it gives no new byaſs to us: it leaves 
perfectly in a ſtate of nature, and only enables us to do fuch 
ings as we ſhould have done of ourſelves without any ſuch co- 
eration, could we at all move or act without it | 
ANOTHER act of divine providence is the rule and government 4. Governs 
all cauſes. i That all natural cauſes are under the immedi- wie * 
e and abſolute government of God who keeps the ſprings of e 
ture in his hand, and turns them as he pleaſes x; that when. 
er they ſtray from their courſes, ſuſpend or precipitate their 
otions, or move counter to their natural tendencies, it is by 
appointment and ordination ;. that it is he who guides the 
avenly bodies, impreſſes the degree, and chalks out the path 
their motions, and by his own almighty hand turns round thoſe 
pendous wheels in a perpetual revolution, is evident from the 
poſtulation God holds with Job: Knoweſt thou the ordinances 
heaven, and canſt thou ſer the dominion thereof on the earth ? 
aſt thou lift up thy voice to the clouds, that abundance of 
aters may cover thee? Canſt thou ſend lightnings, that they 
ay go, and ſay unto thee, here we are? This is above human 
wer, but belongs to the government and providence of God. 
GoD indeed has beſtowed different virtues and powers on na- In what 
ral cauſes, and in ordinary caſes makes uſe of theſe powers manner. 
ſerve the wiſe ends of his providence in the government of 
akind ; for while every thing in the material world exerts its 
tural powers, and acts neceſſarily, he can temper or ſuſpend 
d motions, and direct its influences without ever reverſing the 
Ws of nature. Fire and water, wind and rain, thunder and 
ptning, for inſtance, have their natural powers and qualities, 
| God produces ſuch effects with them as they are apt to pro- 
de of themſelves : he warms us with fire, invigorates the earth 
he benign influences of the ſun and moon, refreſhes and 
allens it with ſprings and fountains, and rain from heaven; 
the air with winds, and purges it with thunder and light- 
ug, and the like: but then, when and where the rains ſhall 
Pol. .. Ccc Oe fall, 
© ourrlock, of Divine Providence. i Ibid. K Scott's Chriſtian Life, Vol. I. 
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they ſhall deſerve, without altering the ſtanding laws of nature 


_ abundance of water may cover the earth; at one time, ginet 


Accidental, THAT there are many caſual and accidental events which ha 
pen to us all, and are of great conſequence to the happinels 


made long ago; » I returned, and ſaw under the ſun, that i 
| bread to the wiſe, nor yet riches to men of underſtanding, n 
yet favour to men of {kill ; but time and chance happeneth f 


them all, i. e. ſome ſtrange and unaccountable accidents chang 


ſucceſs. © What ſhould conquer in a race, one would think, b 


| favourable conjunctures, and unforeſeen accidents, were of mo 
can deviſe. 


fortune a goddeſs, and attributed the government of all tli 


upon the will and power of the firſt cauſe of all as the riling dl 


that, how fortuitous ſoever theſe things may be in reſpect of 
deſign, and natural tendency of ſecond cauſes, yet none of the 
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fall, and the winds ſhall blow, and in what meaſure and propo 
tions, times, and ſeaſons, and other natural cauſes ſhall vive 
with-hold their influences; this God keeps in his own poyg 
and hereby can govern the world, and reward or puniſh inen 
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for ſo we are told, that fire and hail, ſnow and vapour, ; 
ſtormy winds fulfil his word; u that he calls to the clouds, th 


us the former and the latter rain in its ſeaſon ; and at anothe 
= ſhuts up the heavens that it ſhall not rain, or cauſes it to rj 
upon one city and not another: » ſo that two or three cit 
wander to one city to drink water, and are not ſatisfied, 


miſery of human life, is an obſervation that the wiſe man h 


race is not to the {wift, nor the battle to the ſtrong, neither; 


the fortunes of men, and diſappoint the moſt proper means 


ſwiftneſs? or win the battle, but ſtrength ? What ſhould ſupp 
mens wants, and increaſe riches, but wiſdom and underſtandu 
in human affairs? What more likely way to gain a gener 
favour and eſteem than a dextrous and ſkilful application a 
addreſs? And yet the preacher obſerved in his days wht 
abundantly verified in ours, that time and chance, i. e. {on 


avail to this purpoſe than all the means and methods hat n 


* 


Ir was from this obſervation r that the heathen world mat 


to her. We chriſtians know no ſuch things as chance or f 
tune: we know that God alone governs the world, and dipal 
of all events; and though many things happen which id 1 
appear in their immediate cauſes, * yet did they as much depel 


ſetting of the ſun, or the ebbing or flowing of the ſea. 


ever happen beſide the purpoſe and intention of God who fol 
ſees them before they come to paſs, and directs them to his 
ends and purpoſes. What can be more uncertain than ana 
ſhot u at a venture? And yet that wherewith Ahab was | 


1 Pſa). cxlviii. 8. m Jer. v. 24. n 2 Chron. vii. 13. o Amos iv. 8, . 
Clef. ix. II. q Sherlock, of Divine Providence. r Sherlock, ibid. s Fleet. 
Sermons. t Scott's Chriſtian Lite, Vol. IJ. u 1 Kings Xxii. 34, 38. 
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15 pointed and directed by the unerring hand of God. What 


n be more caſual than a lot? and yet Solomon has told us 

that the lot is caſt into the Jap, but the whole diſpoſing thereof 

of the Lord ; deſigning thereby to intimate that there is no- 

ing ſo ſmall and inconſiderable, nothing ſo fortuitous and ac- 

lental, as to be exeinpt from the care, and * and 

ſpoſal of providence. 

\xpindeed if we conſider with ourſelves of what vaſt importance The reaſon 

ole events which we call fortuitous are in the government of ging 

e world; how the lives and fortunes of men, the fate of kingdoms 

d empires, the ſucceſſes of war, and the changes of govern- 

ent are many times determined and effected by them; how 

nce defeats the wiſeſt counſels, and ſtrongeſt powers; rewards 

od men unexpectedly, and puniſhes the bad remarkably ; we 

mot but think that theſe things are the proper province of 

od, and the more immediate objects of his providential care 

d attention, ſince they are ſuch powerful inſtruments in his 

nds; and that, when we go about to exclude him from the 

polal of theſe as things too trivial and below his concern, we 

t only rob him of a great branch of his dominion, but ourſelves 

ewiſe of the comfortable ſenſe of our ſecurity under the wing 

d ſhadow of the Almighty. For what can be a greater com- 

n to us than to conſider, that, amidſt all the uncertainties of 

man affairs, chance itſelf cannot hurt us without the divine 

nmiſſion, and that, how calamitous and deſperate ſoever our 

ternal condition ſeems to be, God never wants means to help 

d defend us; that he has a thouſand unſeen ways, a whole 

my of accidents and unexpected events at command, to reſcue _ 

when we ſeem moſt expoſed, and to fave us when we have ; 

riſtble power to ſtand by and protect us? 47 

THaT all moral and rational agents are immediately ae the Moral, 

vernment of God: that he can not only over-rule the actions, 

t ſway the wills, and guide the paſſions, and direct the deſigns | 

mankind as it beſt ſuits with the ends of his providence, is a 

th confirmed unto us by all thoſe paſſages in ſcripture where 

are told, that mens goings are of the Lord, and, though 

heart deviſeth his ways, yet the Lord directeth his paths; 

hat the way of man is not in himſelf; » that the heart of kings 

In the hand of the Lord, which he turneth as he will; and 

at, though there may be many devices in man's heart, ne- 

12 the counſel of the Lord, that ſhall ſtand; but then the 

Iculty is, how God can exer ciſe ſuch an abſolute government 

rmankind, who are free agents, without deſtroying the liberty 

their choice, and conſequently, the nature of virtue and vice, 

the reaſons of rewards and puniſhments. And therefore to 

ove this we muſt diſtinguith between God's government of 
men 


of Xvi. 33. y Ibid, xx. 24 2 Ibid. Xvi. 9. a Jer. x. 23. b Prov; 
. c Ibid, Kix. 21. 
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\ thoſe 


men as reaſonable creatures and free agents, and his goven 
ment of them as the inſtruments of providence : the firſt coy 
ders them in their own private and natural capacity; the ſecong 
in relation to the reſt of mankind, which makes a great differen 
both in the reaſon and acts of government. „ 
Max, conſidered in his own nature, is a reaſonable creature 


and free agent; and therefore the proper government of hu e ar 
conliſts in giving him laws for the regulation of his actions; if tende 
annexing ſuch rewards and puniſhments to the obſervation M of! 
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breach of theſe laws as may engage his obedience ; and in afford 
ing him ſuch inward aſſiſtances of grace as may balance the wek 
neſs and corruption of human nature; and when this is done, j 
becomes God to leave him to his own choice, and to reward « 
puniſh him as he deſerves. But when we conſider men in ſe 
ciety, the caſe is altered: for when the good or evil of the 
actions extends beyond themſelves, and is to terminate upon othe 
men, the providence of God becomes then concerned either t 
hinder it, or to permit and order it ſo as may beſt ſerve the end 
of government, and as thoſe it is to affect have merited or di 
merited at his hands. God makes no man good or bad, virt 
_ ous or vicious by irreſiſtible force; but he may, by a ſecret in 
. ence upon mens minds, oblige them to do the good they ha 


no inclination to; and reſtrain them from the evil they otheſ n, a 
wiſe would do; and in many caſes to act contrary to their pr, ren, 
conceived deſigns, merely as the inſtruments of his provideno - for 

witho1 


And this ſhews the difference between the government of gra 
and providence : the government of grace has relation to virt 
and vice, tends to make men good, and to change their natur 
and ſinful diſpoſitions ; and therefore admits of no greater fon 
than what is conſiſtent with man's freedom of choice: but th 
government of providence reſpects the external happinels « 
miſery, rewards or puniſhments of men or nations; to whig 
purpoſe God may make uſe of what inſtruments he pleaſes, a 
exerciſe ſuch an authority as is neceſſary to accompliſh his vi 
counſels of mercy or judgment to mankind, 
Ox branch more of the providence of God is his orderil 
and directing all the events that attend human affairs, ſuch 
long life and ſudden death, health and ſickneſs, honour ande 
grace, riches and poverty, famine and plenty, war and pea 
and thoſe many great and ſurpriſing changes and revolutic 
which many times happen in kingdoms and ſtates. That all tl 
bleſſings and comforts of human life are of God's immediate ſe 
ing upon us is acknowledged by all that believe a providend 
the only difficulty is about the calamities of it: and to form 
idea of God's proceeding in this reſpect, * 
Lr us ſuppoſe this to be the caſe of an earthly prince," 


that he perfectly underſtood all the deſerts, and all the ny | 
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as of his ſubjects, and had ſuch an inviſible and inſenſible au- 
rity over them, that, without giving them any directions, 
out letting them know any thing of his intentions, or offer- 

any violence to their own inclinations, he could determine 
em to do that hurt which he had a mind to do to thoſe, and 
thoſe only, whom he intended to puniſh ; and to do that good 
ey are inclinable to do to thoſe, and to thoſe only whom he 
ended to reward: in caſe ſuch a prince took care that no ſub- 

& of his ſhould ſuffer more from the wickedneſs of others than 
had deſerved, and the reaſons of government required, would 
y man charge ſuch a prince with all the iniquity that is com- 
itted in his kingdom, only becauſe he ſo wiſely orders it that 
me bad men {ſhould execute his vengeance upon other bad 
jen, and ſerve inſtead of judge and jury, and executioners ? | 
ay, would not every one ſay that this is the moſt perfect and 
ſolute form of government in the world? Earthly princes in- 
ed cannot do this; they have not a ſufficient knowledge of the 
eferts, nor are the wills and inclinations of their ſubjects at 
heir diſpoſal : but this is exactly the government of God, who 
compliſhes his own wiſe counſels, and the puniſhment of ſuch 
are tranſgreſſed his laws by the miniſtry of men. 

Bap men there are enough in the world that deſerve correc- 
jon, and others that are ready enough to fall upon their bre- 
hren, if the reſtraint be taken off them: ſuppoſe then that a man 
us forfeited his life, or eſtate, or reputation to providence, or 
without any criminal forfeiture of it) that God thinks fit, for 
ther wiſe reaſons, to remove him out of the world, or to re- 
luce him to poverty, or contempt; the murderer, the oppreſſor, 
te anderer are always forward enough to execute ſuch decrees; 
nd it is but God's bringing ſuch perſons as he appoints for ſuf- 
ring into the reach of ſuch other men as he deſigns to be the 
ecutioners of his will, and their own malice and wickedneſs do. 
erelt, This is the ſtated method of God in bringing calamities 
pon particular perſons, and all the hand that he has in it is only 
nidrawing the reſtraint, and ſuffering bad men to follow the 
pulſe of their own luſts : if for the main, however, God chains 
lem up, and never lets them looſe, but only to execute his 
viteous judgments, nothing can be more honourable to pro- 
fence, or a greater ſecurity to mankind. © 
Or what ſubſerviency both good and bad angels are to God, 
the government of the world, and how well qualified and ap. 
anted to be the inſtruments of public bleſſings and calamities, 
hat we have ſufficiently conſidered before. It is uſually by 
*mmiltry of thoſe ſpirits, or by the unruly: paſſions of princes, 
a the fore judgments of heaven, the ſword, and famine, and 
"ome peſtilence fall upon a guilty land. God gives the com- 
non only, the execution is intirely done by them: and accord. 


inply, 


e Vid. page 309. 


uw 


| Revolu- 
tions. 


buſily employed in the deſtruction of Jeruſalem: * Cauſe the 
that have charge over the city to draw near, every man v. 


from the way of the higher gate which lieth towards the nor 


midſt of the city, through the midſt of Jeruſalem, and ſet am; 
upon the foreheads of the men that ſigh, and that cry for 
the abominations that be done in the midſt thereof: and to tþ 


nation for the iniquity thereof are either fomented by the uni 
lineſs of mens ſpirits, or inflicted by the miniſtry of angels: bi andet 
there are other events wherein the hand of God is more em 


times happen in kingdoms and ſtates. # For the providence 
God concerns itſelf more eſpecially in producing theſe amazin 


affairs, raiſe men up, at fit times, to a lively and vigorous ſe 
ES. jj; pig Oo Wer 


- foreſight and contrivance, we are apt to ſtop ſhort in our reſt 


providence intereſting itſelf in human affairs, and adore the fo 


niſtration of the great affairs below, when they go on even al 
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ingly, in Ezekiel's viſion, the angels of God are repreſenteq , 


his deſtroying weapon in his hand. And behold fix men d | 


and every man had a ſlaughter-weapon in his hand; and , 
man among them was clothed with linen, with a writer's jrk 
horn by his fide; and the Lord ſaid unto him, Go through t 


others he ſaid, Go ye after him through the city, and ſmite . his! 
not your eye ſpare, neither have ye pity : ſlay utterly old Ve lu 
young, both maids and little children, and women, but comen the! 
near any man upon whom is the marx. ngs 
Ix ſeems moſt ſuitable therefore both to the majeſty and pull" 
rity of God to believe that the calamities which are ſent upon WM t 


mig 
nently viſible, viz. in ſuch public changes and revolutions as ma in t 


events that its influence on things below may be obſerved a 
acknowledged, which would go near to be forgotten, did e! 
not, by ſome remarkable inſtances of his interpoſition in hum: 5 
ectin 


I the greateſt and moſt public tranſactions of the world, whe 
they go on in ſuch a manner as to look like the effects of hum 


tions upon them, without carrying our thoughts up to that in 
ſible hand which wields the vaſt machine, and directs all its ſpring 
and motions. But now, when the great ſcene of governmel 
is ſhifted all at once, and the cauſes that viſibly contribute to tl 
production of this effect bear no proportion to it; then we [ol 
out for others of a more extended force, we perceive a divll 
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ſteps of it. Since therefore we are ſo apt to forget God's ad 


regularly, he is pleaſed, by awakening notices, now and th 
to put us in the mind of it; to preſent to our view ſome aſtom 
ing revolution of ſtate, like a glaring comet hung up in the a 
whoſe extraordinary appearance and irregular motion {hall ſoon 
lead our thoughts up to the author of nature, and imprint 
deeper awe of him upon our minds than the ſight of the whe 
hoſt of heaven, in orderly array, continually moving round us 

| N | 11 tte 
FEzek. ix. 1, &c. g Atterbury's Sermons, Vol. I. as 
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Tut truth is, were it not for ſuch ſurpriſing turns and revo- 
E.ns of ſtate as not only rouze and awaken the attention of 
e negligent, but make the heads of the ableſt and moſt expe- 
nced lookers-0n giddy at the fight ; God would, in the opinion 
many of his creatures, be ſhut out from the government of 
e world, and the honour of his conduct devolved upon ſome of 
mean and ſubordinate inſtruments of it; thoſe poor inſects 
an ingenious author h expreſles it) that ſit upon the wheels 


ns, and able to check or to quicken them at their pleaſure ; and 
xrefore, in vindication of his providence, and in manifeſtation 


at with all their prudence : i that ſo the wiſe man may learn 
might : but he that glorieth may glory in this, that he under- 


jing-kindneſs, and judgment, and righteouſneſs in th 
in theſe things I delight, faith the Lord. 


ultence of ſuch a providence inſpecting, preſerving, governing, 
ecting, and co-operating with all cauſes, and all events. 


SECT... I. 
The PRO OF S of PROVIDENC E. 


0D never acts without a deſign, and his deſigns do always 
bear the characters of his attributes: i to ſuppoſe there- 
te that he made the world only to give a glorious eſſay of his 
wer, of his wiſdom and goodneſs in making it, without any 
ler view, or the leaſt intention of taking any farther care of 


ſequent irregularities which muſt neceſſarily have happened 


bom as the work itſelf had antecedently done to its manifeſta- 


ſhould 


\?tterbury's Sermons, Vol. I, i Jer. ix, 23, 24. K Dan. iv. 17. 1 Fiddes's 
of Divinity, Vol. I. . 
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tate, and imagine themſelves to be the authors of all its mo- 


his government over the world, God ſometimes is pleaſed to 
e ſuch men a convincing proof of their folly, by unravelling 
their meaſures at once, and bringing about a new ſcene of 
ings which they could not foreſee with all their ſkill, nor pre- 


t to glory in his wiſdom, and the mighty man not to glory in 


ndeth and knoweth me, that I am the Lord which exerciſe 
e earth; 


Tuts are ſome of the acts and offices wherein the providence 
God conſiſts, and whereby he makes himſelf known * to be 
e Moſt High that ruleth in the kingdoms of men: and we 

we now to produce ſome of the arguments that prove the 


God, wha 
made the 


world, go- 


verns it. 


wil not ſufficiently account for the reaſons upon which we 
git to believe that he was induced to make it at firſt. For 
Iatever effects of his wiſdom and power appeared in the firſt 
Wudtion of things, ſince it was impoſſible for them to conti- 
ein their original order without his preſiding over them, the 


tis work would have tended as much to the derogation of his 


is hardly to be imagined, therefore, for what end God 


"700 


Proved 
from the 


| nature of 
God, 


a majeſtic ſloth that ſits ſleeping in an awful throne with 


only ſo many cyphers, and empty names. For of what uſe wo 


_ tributes conſiſts in their exerciſe : the end of goodneſs is « 
good; and how then can we ſuppoſe that an infinite power, vi 


3 Chriſtian Life, Vol. I. 


capable of doing that muſt be the ſame that created it. 
zs only creating wiſdom that perfectly underſtands the natyre 
all things; that ſees all the ſprings of motion, that can corre 


It is only an infinite mind that can take care of all the wor 


out of evil, and order out of confuſion : in a word, the got 


_ throne, and in a palace enriched with rays of glory, it wail 
be a {imple beholder of all that paſſes in the world, and wy 


and that part of the world which they inhabit abandoned 
their capricious humours : and is there a king upon earth tl 
would not think his majeſty debaſed, if he remained all his! 
long in ſuch a ſtate of ſhameful inactivity? The ſovereignty 


- purpoſe would be his power, if all things were done with 
him? What would become of his goodneſs, if he had no con 


their crimes? And what of his veracity, if he had no threats 
done, and do nothing? That infinite wiſdom , whoſe end is orde 


and contriving, ſnould be preſent where a world of things are i 
ordered, and order nothing? Or that infinite goodneſs, whoſe en 
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ſhould make the world at firſt, unleſs to have it governed: x 
if the world was to be governed, the only power and wif 
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the errors of nature, that can ſuſpend or guide the influences 
natural cauſes, that can govern hearts, inſpire wiſdom and cy 
ſel, change mens purpoſes, and reſtrain or let looſe their paſſy 


that can alot every creature its portion, that can bring gy 
ment of the world requires ſuch wiſdom and ſuch power a 
power has but he who made it, and therefore, if the world 
governed, it muſt be governed by the maker of it, 

AND indeed, if we conſider the nature and attributes of 6 
we ſhall ſoon perceive that he is not only qualified, but in ſo 


meaſure neceſſitated to take care of the world. For what wo 
his majeſty be without a providence? = Placed upon an hi 


ſee (without taking any part in them) all the diſturbances i 
men, the nobleſt of all ſublunary creatures, inceſlantly ra 


God therefore, unleſs it is exerted in rule and dominion, 1s d 


hands in its boſom, without ever doing any thing delerving 
ſervation ; and all the attributes wherewith he is inveited 


his | wiſdom be, it he had nothing to deſign or direct ? To wh 


in the world? What of his loving-kindneſs, if he left mankin 
prey to misfortunes ? What of his juſtice, if he took no notice 


promiſes to fulfil? The very end and perfection of all theſe 


end is action, ſhould be preſent where a world of things are 


doing good, ſhould be preſent where a world of good is to beg 
and do none at all? This is reviling our maker with a Wy 


m Sherlock on Divine Providence. a Martin, of Natural Religion. 9 50 
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ad transforming the divine perfections into fo many ſenſeleſs 
ils that have eyes, but ſee not, hands, but act not, and many 
oundleſs, but uſeleſs and inſignificant powers. 

, GoD, we find, has implanted in molt creatures a natural care 
their offspring, and made it an argument of want of under- 
inding in the + oftrich that ſhe leaveth her eggs in the earth, 
qwarmeth them in the duſt ; forgetteth that the foot may cruſh 
hem, or that the wild beaſt may break them, and is hardened 
rainſt her young ones as though they were not hers: and can 
'» think that an infinitely wiſe being ſhould be as unconcerned 
vr the world as the oſtrich is for her eggs? Can we ſuppoſe 


jatured parent ſtudies day and night for the comfortable mainte- 
ance of thoſe that have deſcended from him, there ſhould be 
jo bowels of affection in God that ſhould prompt him to provide 
or that large family of the univerſe which depend conſtantly 
pon him for their daily ſuſtenance and ſupport? The repreſen- 


et will I not forget thee : behold I have graven thee upon the 


p be fond and affectionate to her child? * Is it a pleaſure to a 
urſe to fill it with her milk, and ſee it thrive under her care? 
Woes the ſun rejoice to help the world with its conſtant light? 
ind does a fountain murmur till it be delivered of its ſtreams 
lich may refreſh the ground? And it is no delight to the divine 


nded to the world? His mercy is over all his works; and it is 


obe a father to the fatherleſs, a deliverer of the poor and needy, 
nda refuge to him that has no helpler. 5 

ANOTHER evidence of divine providence ariſes from the na- 
ue of man, in what capacity ſoever we conſider him. If we 
older him in a ſocial capacity, we ſhall find the corruption of 
ture to be ſuch, ſome ſpirits ſo fiery, and others poſſeſſed with 
ch a ſettled malignity of temper as would make thoſe of a dif- 
rent diſpoſition very unhappy in the world did not God reſerve 
limſelf a power of interpoſing. The cruel or ambitious views 


ration ; and good men more eſpecially, the more innocently 
e conducted themſelves, would but be more expoſed to the 
mon rapine and inſults of the wicked: * for if now, that a 
le and good providence governs the world, there is ſo much 
Vo L. I. 5 D d d confuſion 


\ 3dtllngfleet's Orig. Sacre. t Fiddes's Body of Divinity, Vol. 1, 


hat, when every creature is tender of its young, every good- 


ature to behold the effects of his care and loving-kindneſs ex- 


p Sherlock on Divine Providence. Job. xxxix. 1 &c. . xr 1a; xlix. 15, 
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neſs. 


tion that the holy ſcriptures make of God's tender love and 
indneſs to his creatures ſpeaks things quite contrary to this: 
Can a woman forget her ſucking child, that the ſhould not 
ure compaſſion on the ſon of her womb ? Yea, they may forget, 


alins of my hands, to have thee in my fight always, and in ever- 
ſting remembrance. Is it then a thing natural for a mother 


tle wherein he glories, no leſs than in his ſupreme majeſty, 


2. From the 
nature of 
man, in his 
ſocial, 


one great man would be enough to run whole kingdoms into 
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Private, 


tute of bowels, and ſo full of rancour to one another, that | 


once abandoned by providence. That therefore it is kept in ſuc 


time that we are to continue here; that the wicked have not: 


Ir we conſider man in a more private capacity, the reaſons 


| fo great and continual dangers, that, to human appearance, it 
ſcarce poſſible that he ſhould avoid them all with ſafety, if apa 


and occupy their buſineſs in great waters, theſe men fee t! 
Works of the Lord, and his wonders in the deep; for, at! 


they reel to and fro, and ſtagger like a drunken man, and: 


HERR EE „ͤ%'v - — — —0é — 
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confuſion and injuſtice in it, what a diſmal ſcene of miſery my 
it have been without an over-ruling power, either to preygq 
the deſigns of the wicked, or to convert them to an end differen 


to their intentions? The truth is, mankind are become fo defi 


bonds of fociety would be diffolved, the world become a field. 
blood, and fraud and violence the principal actors in it, were 


good order, and, in the main, is a tolerable habitation for th 


ways their will, nor the innocent fall a prey to the oppreſſor, 
intirely owing to that divine wifdom that diſappointeth the dt 
vices of the one ſo that they are not able to perform them; 
to that divine goodneſs which takes the other under protect 
and to thoſe that have no might increaſeth ſtrength : u for G 
preſerveth thoſe that love him, but ſcattereth abroad all theu 
godly. N 2 80 


a providence to guide and direct them are equally conſpicuouſ 
The many accidents of life, eſpecially of infancy, expoſe him 


ticular providence (how inviſible ſoever the methods of it n 
be) ſhould not ſometimes interfere to protect and deliver hi 
The Pſalmiſt has given us a beautiful inſtance of one fort ofm 
whoſe whole life is nothing elſe but one continued round 
providential eſcapes ; * They that go down to the fea in ſhi 


word, the ſtormy wind ariſeth which lifteth up the waves therec 
they are carried up to the heaven, and down again to the deef 


at their wit's end: ſo, when they cry unto the Lord in tg 
trouble, he delivereth them out of their diſtreſs ; for he make nd af 
the ſtorm to ceaſe, that the waves thereof are till, and (0 ey 
bringeth them to the haven where they would be. But, with" | 
entering into ſuch dangerous occupations, there are very L AU 
perſons, if any perhaps living, who muſt not, upon thelr 0 er o 
experience, aſſent to the truth of what we are here obſerving N 
they will but duly attend to all the circumſtances of their oP © 11 
verance, upon certain nice and critical conjunctures; and the | mleq 
fore it is very probable that holy David, who had hinge 
many wonderful eſcapes, founded the following ejaculation , e 
cerning providence upon his own remembrance, as well a Wy" cr 
reaſon of the thing: Thou art my hope, O Lord God, tho 00 
my truſt from my youth; » by thee have I been holden up 8s 
the womb; by thee have I been made to dwell in 3 N 
| | - | ; 000 a pal 


u Pfal. exlv. 20, X Ibid. cyii. 23-80, y Pſal. Ixxi. 6, 2 Ibid: Ian "ive 
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alderh our ſoul in life, and ſuffereth not our feet to be moved; 
ve ſhall defend us under his wings, and we ſhall be ſafe under 
feathers ; his faithfulneſs and truth ſhall be our ſhield and 
_ | | 1 : 
. if we conſider man as a religious creature, capa- 
e of worſhipping and doing honour to God, how reaſonable 
over this capacity may be of itſelf, yet, without the belief of a 
ovidence, it would be of little or no uſe. For if the gods 


' piety, what holineſs, what religion will there be in the world ? 
If the gods cannot or will not concern themſelves with our 


© ations, what advantage is it to honour them, to build temples 
and to pray unto them.? And if, by a juſt conſequence, we 
thus take all religion out of the world, there will be nothin; 
left among men but troubles, confuſions, and diforders, and 
all ſincerity, ſecurity, and ſociety will be baniſhed from the 
TING | : 


ron, protector, and preſerver; and therefore, unleſs we are 
r{uaded that God takes an immediate care of all his creatures, 


kn be no reaſon given for many particular duties of religion. 
nder all afflictions; to pray to him for the ſupply. of our wants, 


ot the acts of reaſonable men, unleſs we believe that God has 


om him or not; we have no reaſon to bear our ſufferings ſub- 


er our ſufferings be his will or not; and it is to no purpoſe to 
ray to him upon any want or emergency if he confines himſelf 
2 ſuperior region, and caſts no regard upon us. Such are the 


the world, and directing all events to their proper and reſpec- 
ve ends. | | 55 ; 
ANOTHER evidence of divine providence is the continuation of all 
ng in the ſame comely order wherein they were at firſt created. 
— | d It 


* xci. 4. b Cicero, de Nat. Deor. Lib. 1. e Sherlock on Divine 
idence, : | 


ſequences that our very reaſon mult dictate, if we acknow- 
pe not a providence watching over every thing that happens 


And religi- 
ous Capaci- 


( ase the Roman orator excellently expreſſes it) do not extend 
their care and inſpection to the affairs of human life, what 


| necelſities, to aid and ſuccour us; if they take no notice of our 


Tug truth is, moſt of the acts of religious worſhip conſider | 
bod, not merely as an univerſal cauſe, but as our particular pa- 


the government of all events that can happen to them, there 


To fear God, and to ſtand in awe of his juſtice ; to truſt and 
mend on him in all conditions; to ſubmit patiently to his will 


the relief of our ſufferings ; and to love and praiſe him for the _ 
elings, both ſpiritual and temporal, that we enjoy; theſe are 


te ſupreme diſpoſal of all things, and takes a particular care of 
5. For, if any good or evil can befal us without God's order 
nd appointment, we have no reaſon to love and praiſe him for 
ery bleſſing we receive, becauſe we know not whether it came 


ſively and patiently at his hands, becauſe we know not whe- 


3. From the 
continua- 
tion of all 


things. 
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It cannot but be a very delightful entertainment to the nin 
to take a ſurvey of all the curioſities and ſurpriſing wonderz 
nature; to obſerve with what art and contrivance particular cre | 
tures are formed, and how the parts of the whole are fitted 
each other, and make a regular and uniform world; and to per 
ceive how all creatures are adapted to the uſe and purpoſes 
their ſeveral natures, and yet have as mutual a connection au 
dependence as the wheels of a clock. Now if the beauty, au 
uſefulneſs, and wiſe contrivance of the works of nature proy 
that the world was at firſt made by a wiſe and powerful being 
the continuance and preſervation of all things, the regular mi 
tions of the heavens, and the uniform productions of nature proy 
the world to be upheld, directed, and governed by the {un 
omnipotent wiſdom and counſel,  _ hn 
I 0o ſay no more of the great regularity of celeſtial bodies 
_ © the very elements whereof this world is compoſed have 1| 
qualities, we ſee, very different, and vaſtly repugnant to ead 
other; and yet this repugnancy is fo ordered, and their natut 
animoſities ſo happily tempered and reſtrained, that the frre inf 
vades not the air, nor the water the earth, but every one keey 
within its proper bounds : and though, in ſundry places, th 
water is above the earth, yet, contrary to its own nature whi 
1s to expatiate, it only overlooks, not overflows its banks ; bein 
| bounded by that decree which ſays to its proud waves, hither 
ſhall ye go, and no farther. When therefore we conlide 
how this great machine of the world, whoſe parts are inhnit 
for number and variety, has ſtood fix thouſand years togethet 
always one and the ſame, unimpaired in its beauty, unworn} 
Its parts, unwearied and undiſturbed in its motions ; throug 
what an infinite ſeries of generations and corruptions all its plan 
and animals have paſt, and yet how, after they have been c 
rupted over and over, their whole frame broken in pieces, al 
all their parts divided and diſperſed, they have {till been gen 
rated a- new, and reſtored to the ſame ſpecific natures ; when 
conſider theſe ſtrange and wonderous things, I ſay, we cannot bi 
conclude that there is a wife unerring providence, great 
counſel, and mighty in work, that guides the motions of the he 
vens, and v bears up the pillars of the earth; recruits the dec 
and preſerves the face of nature always the ſame. _ 
4. Frommi- AND as the conſtant preſervation of the world, ſo the {tran 
racles. and wonderful occurrences that ſometimes happen in it are al 
ther evidence of a divine providence over-ruling it. The nat 
of matter and motion is ſuch that they cannot ſerve the delig 
of their Creator without his aſſiſtance, and therefore he confian 
does aſſiſt, according to a certain tenor which he hath preſcib 
to himſelf; but this tenor and courſe he ſometimes alters up 
d Sherlock on Divine Providence. e Scott's Diſcourſes, Vol. II. f 5 
Chriſtian Life, Vol. J. g Jer- XX} 19. h Plal. Ixxv.· 3. | 
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t and important occaſions. i In a natural and ordinary way 
ures diſeaſes, and ſends rain or dry weather, or elſe our 
ers are inſignificant; he feeds the hungry that cry unto him, 
1 he puniſhes the wicked, when he ſees fit, by famine, or 
Hence; but ſometimes he alters theſe ordinary methods (to 
alize his mercy or his judgments) as Chriſt fed ſo many thou- 
ads in the wilderneſs, and God rained down fire upon Sodom 
1 Gomorrah by a particular and miraculous diſpenſation : for 
racles are God's, wonderful works, when he interpoſes in an 
traordinary manner, and alters the method which he has pre- 


| either flatly deny all human teſtimony, and condemn the 
ords of every age for cheats and impoſtures, or we muſt allow 


ns but one to be true, that one 1s a ſufficient argument of an 
er-ruling providence. For it is not conceivable how any na- 


uld either ſtop its own motion, and then move again, or devi- 


racles) if it were not under the command of ſome ſuperior 
Ing that guides and diſpoſes it according to his own will. 
Turk are other ſtrange occurrences, ſuch as ſigns, and co- 


knowledgement of this great truth: for how much ſoever we 
in other caſes, impute a great deal to ſecond cauſes, in theſe 
Lord ſeems to ! make bare his holy arm in the ſight of all 
nations, and to hang up an enſign from afar, that all the ends 
the earth may ſee, and fear, and do no more wickedly. 

* DEFORE the ſacking of Jeruſalem by Antiochus, the author 


ly days, there were ſeen in the air troops of horſemen in 
, encountering and running at one another, with ſhaking of 
ds, and drawing of ſwords, and caſting of darts, and plittering 


us, not only Joſephus, but Tacitus who lived in thoſe days 
$US (What our bleſſed Saviour had predicted almoſt forty years 
re) © that troops of men appeared in the ſky, all in bright 
nour, and that a fiery ſword, or a blazing ſtar in the ſhape of 
word, hung over the city for a whole year together, and was 
ed on by all its inhabitants; and to mention one inſtance of a 
fr date, before the firſt coming of the Turks to beſiege Vien- 


Zenking' Reaſonableneſs of the Chriſtian Religion, Vol. II. k Scott's 
__ Life, Vol. I. 1 Iſa. 1ii. 10. m Edwards's Body of Divinity, Vol. I. 
ec. v. 2,  o Tacitus Hiſt. Lib. v. and Joſephus, de Bello Jud. p Sche- 


EV, & Layater de Spectris. Lucan recounts the prodigies which happened 


ralcauſe that has no will of its own to move and determine it 


from its courſe, and then return again (which is the caſe of 


golden ornaments. Before its laſt and final overthrow by 


bed to himſelf in the common courſe of things. * Now we 


t there have been ſundry nuracles done in the world: and if, 
all thoſe miracles that have been ſo well atteſted, there hap- 


5. Prodigies 
ts, and apparitions in the air (not to mention famines, and 
pilences, and earthquakes here below) which lead us to the 


the book of Maccabees tells us, that, for the ſpace of almoſt _ 


Ve have two v ſufficient authors who aſſure us that armies 


before 
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in the air, and other ſtrange ſights and noiſes were, for ſome ti juſt 


ſeen and heard about that place. Le | 
Now if ſome wiſe men (as a a great author of our on 1;pba 
expreſſes it) not ſuperſtitiouſly but diſcreetly, do think that pra bar 
gious ſigns from heaven, or on earth, are not to be neglected N ſo 
all the great changes and commotions (as one that had no E Ja 
kindneſs for providence confeſſes) which have at any time H ex 
pened to cities or countries, have been foreſhewn by pros chi 
and ſigns from heaven; and if comets (as many wiſe men Mont 
gine) are prognoſtics, and fore-runners of remarkable event, ., 
deſigned by heaven to forewarn men of enſuing judgments lich 
calamities ; then are theſe prodigies loud declarations of ( hate' 
government of the world, ſince they repreſent him, not ns o 
acting above the power of nature, but predicting what „nde 
one de pas. e 0 Dn, PO 
_ Non is it only in theſe wonderful events, but even the t is 
ordinary occurrences, that the footſteps of providence may eng 

| ſometimes plainly ſeen ; for whatever ſavours of deep cou en 
and deſign, and is of mighty conſequence to the government bin 
the world, and yet brought about without any human foren f 
and contrivance, not only beſides, but contrary to the intent rup 
of the viſible actors, ought, in all reaſon, to be attributed opa 
inviſible wiſdom. _ V dIN 
«© Warn therefore great and wonderful things are done e tur 
an unſeen concurrence of many caſual and fortuitous eve to ( 
when the greateſt politicians are outwitted, their counſels eth. 
tracted, and meaſures broken, and deſigns defeated, without an 
viſible wiſdom or power to oppoſe them; when the heart cor 
urre 


of the like nature, the hand of God is very viſible. 
racters of their ſins on them; when thoſe that, in a drm 


juſtice, fall in the ſame manner in a drunken quarrel When 


before the civil eruptiens between Cæſar and Pompey, and acquaints us 


countable change manifeſtly ſerves ſome great and wiſe end 


princes are turned, like the rivers of waters, and ſuch an u 
con 


reed 
tions 
ever 
othe 
rice 
ts C 
e ſam 
t but 
ery t 

ul tent « 


providence ; when men of contrary intereſts and factions, with 
either reconciling their quarrels, or adviſing with one anot 
ſhall unexpectedly conſpire in the ſame thing, intending to i 
their own contrary ends by it; in theſe, and many more © 


WHEN the puniſhment of bad men carries the marks and 


quarrel, have killed their neighbours or friends, and elc; 


v Null 
$ Dec 
ent all 
lion. 


the whole theatre of the world was filled with them. 
— — — — — — - —{uperique minaces Eng 1 
Prodipns terras implerunt, æthera pontum. e Pparſ. 1 
And Ovid, upon another occaſion, takes more eſpecial notice upon thus 
of prodigies. 3 | 5 „„ 
1 Arma ferunt, inter nigras crepitantia nubes. | 
Terribileſque tubas, auditaque cornua cœlo : 1 
| Præmonuiſſe nefas | | 3 Metam. 1 
q Sir Walter Raleigh's Acts of the Empire. r Machiav. Diſp. de ep 
A. S Edwards's Treatiſe of Comets, t Sherlock on Judgment. 
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inſt oppreſſor is ruined by an unjuſt oppreſſor, and thoſe that 
we ſpoiled widows and orphans leave their own widows and 

hans a rich prey to other ſpoilers ; when ſecret ſins, eſpecially 
harous murders, are diſcovered by ſome ſtrange accidents, 

1 ſuch ſinners brought to puniſhment; when wicked and miſ- 
jerous conſpiracies are defeated, juſt as they are become ripe 
execution; when men venture upon a wickedneſs to avoid a 

chief they foreſee, and by that very means bring the miſchief 

on themſelves which they intended to prevent: theſe, and ſuch 

e, are remarkable inſtances of a ſecret and divine providence 

ich governs the world. And (not to inſiſt too long upon this) 

hatever we may think of the preſent irregularities, the afflic- 

"ns of good men, and the proſperity of the wicked; yet, if we 

nider things ſeriouily, we muſt confeſs that it is no ſmall ar- 

ment of a providence that the world is kept in fuch good order 

it is; that good men are no greater ſufferers than they are, 

ng there are ſo many wicked men to oppreſs them; that 

ens ambition is bounded, and the moſt threatening torrent kept 

thin its banks; that juſtice is ſo equally adminiſtred, and hu- 

an ſociety not broken and diſſolved, conſidering the general 
cmuption of mankind, and the fury and violence of their luſts 
CRX; „„ J ns 
SINCE therefore the proofs of a providenee, which way ſoever 7. From 
e turn ourſelves, come ſo ſtrong upon us; whether we look univerfal 
to God and his attributes, or on ourſelves and our capacities; onſent. 
to the ſenſe of the ſcriptures, or the ſuggeſtions of reaſon ; the 

nttant courſe of nature, or the miraculous interruptions of it; 

e common and ordinary events, or the great and wonderful 
urrences that happen in the world, we have ſufficient grounds 
conclude that this is a principle wherein all mankind are 

reed ; and that u no nation was ever yet ſo barbarous (if their 

tons and practiſes were ſufficiently enquired into) but what 

lleved that the world was governed by ſome excellent being 

other: * their prayers. and invocations, their oblations and 
rites, their vows and obteſtations were all direct acknowledge- 

nts of a providence : and therefore they profeſſed v that with 

eſame eyes wherewith they ſaw God in his works they could 

t but perceive him there directing every thing, diſpoſing of 
ery thing, and encompaſſing every thing with the immenſe 

tent of his power and wiſdom, Fi l 

L Nulla gens uſquam eſt adeo contra leges moreſque projecta, ut non ali- 

Deos credat. Sen. x Nec in hunc Furorem omnes mortales conſen- 


tt alloquendi ſurda numina, & inefficaces Deos. Sen, y Martin's Natural 


Won. | | 
5 8 . 
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The abſo- 
Inte power 
of provi- 

gence. 


troulable power among men has indeed been brought into gr 
of ſome monarchs that have thought themſelves inveſted yi 
power upon earth; for a thouſand and ten thouſand things 


_ himſelf unable to perform. » Abſolute government among 


will whatever it pleaſes, and do whatever it wills as far a 
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SECT. I. xy 

| PO hich 

The ATTRIBUTES of PROVIDENCE. * 

LIJOW conſpicuous ſoever God's government of the word e 

be, yet there have not, in all ages, been wanting obj Jous 

tions againſt it; and therefore, to reduce them under pro chi 

heads, we {hall firſt explain the ſeveral characters, or eſe, WM re 

attributes of the divine providence which theſe objections ſee ts . 

to affect, and then form our replies accordingly, —_ 8 

Now one of the firſt properties that we conceive in God, ANT 

a being that is qualified for the government of the world em { 

power, and a power that is abſolute and uncontroulable, f alle 

if we could ſuppoſe any power ſuperior to his, he could not :{ _ 

whatever he pleaſed in heaven and in earth, in the ſeas, anl au 

all deep places; nor could it with any juſtice be affirmed of hi ab 

that none can ſtay his hand, or ſay unto him, What doſt ta 1 
ce 


He is wiſe in heart, and mighty in ſtrength: Who hath harde 
himſelf againſt him, and hath proſpered? Abſolute and undd . 
rm! 
[tice 
wen 
y, al 
E WI 
fer In 
nd u 
Av 
e go 
ar tl 
the 


diſgrace, by reaſon of the arbitrary and tyrannical governne 
it. But, properly ſpeaking, there is no ſuch thing as abſol 
be named that the moſt ſovereign potentate muſt acknowled 


ſignifies only an uncontroulable liberty to do all that it will, 
can do; a will which is under no human reſtraints, which n 


can; but this has not power to do all that it would: and th 


the reaſon why men, in the exerciſe of ſuch a government, TY 
| tempted ſo often to do what is wrong. Their paſſions wh e 0 
are the weakneſſes of human nature, when they are not ui 
the government of reaſon, put them upon hoping, or delir_hti® © 
or fearing what they have not power to eſcape or acconſi. 
without doing injury to others ; and therefore they regard - 
the means ſo they may but attain their end, laying count . 
| waſte, and ſhedding a deluge of innocent blood to pleaſe th 4 , 
ambition, or gratify their malice and revenge. But now, | 
God, his perfections (however we may conceive them) are * 
one being, abſolutely perfect; and therefore his abſolute p0 4 , 
cannot be ſeparate from his abſolute juſtice. In God there * 
be no want of any thing; for he that is the ſole Lord and pro i 
tor of the world, and whoſe power and wiſdom can accu A 
whatever he has a mind to do without doing the leaſt injul 1 
can never be tempted to injure his creatures: and in God, * 
of thoſe injurious paſſions, which diſturb the peace and pollen: d1 


x Pſal, cxxxy, 6, a Job ix. 4. b Sherlock on Divine Pcoviden®® | 
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mankind, can be ſuppoſed to dwell, His power therefore 
lich is always actuated by calm and ſteady wiſdom, joined with 
ering juſtice, cannot be capable of doing wrong: it ſecures 


n againſt receiving any injury, and, conſequently, raifes him 


we the temptation of doing any. It; is the powerwhich 1s con- 
105 of its OWN Weakneſs and danger that is cruel, inſolent and 


{chievous : the power that knows itſelf ont of danger, out of 


e reach of envy and ill-will, is a generous adverſary; never in- 
Is its proſtrate enemies, but looks upon them all as the objects 
its pity, and not of its revenge. 

Aub if that little power which men have upon earth gives 
em ſuch a greatneſs of mind as ſets them above affronts and 


aries, if a temper like this is ſo natural to power that every 


e expects a generoſity proportionate to the man's high ſtation 


d authority; then what may not we expect from the perfect 


d abſolute power of God that can have no temptation to do us 
tt, and is under the ſtrongeſt inclinations to do us good, 


ce to do good is certainly an higher act of power, as well as 


more beautiful and glorious thing in its nature, than to do 
rm? His juſtice indeed we have reaſon to fear, becauſe his 
ice will puniſh our tranſgreſſions ; but his abſolute power we 
ve no more reaſon to fear than we have his abſolute goodneſs ; 
y, abſolute power which will do no wrong itſelf, and rectify 


e wrongs Which are doneby others, is our only ſecurity againſt 
ffering wrong, and gives us great relief and. ſatisfaction of 


nd under ſome providential iſſues, 

ANOTHER property conceivable in God, to qualify ble for 
e government of the world, is wiſdom ; for wiſdom ſeems to 
a the ſame relation to the acts of the Wind that the eye has 
the motions of the body, viz. to diſcern the end, and direct 
means, and foreſee the impediments that lie in the © way. 
e belt end, and the wiſeſt means, we may be ſatisfied, are 
ays in the breaſt of God: but, becauſe the depth of his wiſ- 
u and knowledge is infinite, his judgments unſearchable, and 


2: Un⸗ | 
ſearchable 
wiſdom. 


ways paſt finding out; it may not be amiſs to ſuggeſt a reaſon | 


two for this unſcarchableneſs, the better to {ſettle our minds 
fed acquieſcence upon God. | 

IT is very obſervable, that, in God's conference whh Job, in 
er to vindicate the ways of his providence, he does not enter 

0a diſplay of the ſecret reaſons of it, but only propoſes ſome 

ruſe queſtions to him; «Where is the way where light dwell- 

And as for darkneſs, where is the place thereof ? Haſt 

u entered into the treaſures of the ſnow ? Or haſt thou known 

treaſures of the hail? Hath the rain a father? Or who hath 

* the drops of dew ? Out of whoſe womb came the ice ? 

the hoary froſt of heaven, who hath gendered it? By which 

rds, 1 enough expreſſed, God endeavours to make 


KY” „ I. : Job 


c Rom. xi. 33. d Job. xxxV Il. 19, Ce. 
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Job ſenſible how unqualified he was to underſtand the wy, 
providence who was not acquainted with the molt common à 
familiar works of nature. And indeed if we conſider the ente 
of our knowledge (or rather of our ignorance) we {hall fh 
perceive how unfit we are to enter into the ſecret adminiſtrase 
of providence, We are ignorant of men, and know nthiy 
their hearts and intentions; we ſee little of their private g 


t is 
verſation, and cannot look into their cloſets and ſecret rei Wm 
ments; and can therefore form no rational conjecture what H the 

have deſerved from the hands of God: we are ignorant of weve 
ends and purpoſes that providence has laid down to itſelf, ine 
can therefore underſtand the wiſdom of the intermediate eve: i: 


that are to bring them about no more than we can judge of 
Juſt contrivance of the plot, by ſeeing only one or two ſcenes 
the play : and, what is more, we are 1gnorant of the ſtate oft 


o m 
ich 
od er 


other world which has a manifeſt relation to this; and te nd a 
fore cannot pronounce any thing concerning providence, i us 
woe ſee what the reſult of things is elſewhere, and in what t be 
ner every one's fate is to be ſettled by an eternal award, ch 
we are to live in another world is a general anſwer to all! irh 
_ difficulties we may imagine, and gives us a ſatisfactory rei lr u 


why we went not expect to underſtand all the particular pally 
of providence in this. Though therefore the reaſons of pro 


01S -c 
urs: 


dence be a matter too difficult for our inquiry; yet what green, 
ſecurity can creatures have than to know they are under men 
care and guidance of infinite wiſdom that can do nothing ani 
Infinite wiſdom indeed is incomprehenſible to a finite mind, WS pro 
methods of it may ſeem intricate and perplexed to us, fu . 
myſtery and ſurpriſing events; and thus it muſt be while ine an 
_ wiſdom governs the world, which is fo much above the re res 
of our molt improved and elevated thoughts. But, would err {i 
any wiſe man rather chuſe to be governed by ſuch a perl ovide 


make 


and excellent wiſdom as can never miſtake, though it vi 
les 


exceeds his underſtanding, than to be governed by a being 


Wiſer, or not much wifer than himſelf, whoſe counſels he ll ww 
fathom, and find out the reaſon of all his proceedings? WW” n 
more complete and excellent the wiſdom is, the leſs we un 
ſtand it indeed, but then the more ſafe and ſecure we are ui, or 
its care and conduct. It is folly to think that we are the Wig 
perfect and happy creatures, becauſe we know not how n 
made us; how he formed us in the womb, and breathed uſer 
us the breath of life: and it is as abſurd to imagine that rei, 
world is leſs wiſely governed, becauſe we cannot fee into gem 
adininiſtration of it. We find ourſelves wiſely made, tho fre is 


it 


we know not how God made us; and if we follow God, | 
bun! 


adhere to him, we ſhall find and feel ourſelves very haf 
though we may not underſtand the reaſons of all. intermec 
events, nor the ſeveral ſteps and advances of providence to! 
us lo, TORE | ANOT 


e fal. 
Widey 
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ANOTHER character of divine providence required in the rule 3. Juſtice. 

| government of the world is ſtrict and unerring juſtice, with- 

t which mens rights and properties would be precarions, and 

dards and puniſhments diſpenfed at random: and therefore 

ſcriptures take care to aſſure us e that the righteous Lord 

eth righteouſneſs, and his countenance ſhall behold the thing 

t is juſt ; that mercy and truth go before him, f and righte- 

neſs and judgment are the habitation of his ſeat ; a for ſhall 

the Judge of all the world do right? We muſt obſerve 

xever, that although the general notion of juſtice and righ- 

Jeſs be the ſame both with reſpect to God and man; yet 

re is a manifeſt difference, as to the acts and exerciſe of it. 

o man can, by right, take away that which is another's, and flow ext 

ich he has no authority to take away, whatever wiſe and Ciſed. 

ol ends he can ſerve by it: but, conſidering Gol as the ſole 

rd and proprietor of the world, he may give or take away a 

abs riches, and honours, and powers, when he pleaſes, with - 

t being chargeable with any injuſtice ; for what he gives, 

| what he takes away, are both his own, and may he not do 

it he will with his own? _ . V 

Ir would ſeem hard, in human governments to puniſh a vir- 

ous and innocent man; to deprive him of his eſtate, or ho- 

urs: to expoſe him to public ſcorn, confine him to a noiſome 

on, and at laſt take away his life with exquiſite pains and 

ments: but the ſovereign authority of God extends to all 

s, when he can ſerve his own glory, and the wiſe ends of 

$ providence by it, without doing any real injury to his crea- 

res, His wiſdom indeed requires that there ſhould be very 

Ie and excellent rxeaſons for doing this; and his goodneſs re- 

res that ſuch men ſhould be both greatly ſupported under 

ar ſufferings, and amply rewarded for them: and having 

wided for this, his ſovereign dominion gives him authority 

make nſe of the ſervices of his creatures m what manner he 

ales; for i ſhall we receive good at the hands of God, and 

ll we not receive evil? _ . | 

IT may be thought ſome infraction upon human laws, if an 

ily judge ſhould delay the releaſement of ar. innocent per- 

l, or defer the puniſhment of an enormous criminal; but, con- 

ing God as the ſupreme and abſolute judge of the world, 

15 not tied up to the rules and formalities of law as inferior 

uſters of juſtice are; but is left to the ſole rule of his own 

rein will and wiſdom. It is required indeed of him that 

Md men ſhould be rewarded, and the wicked punithed ; but 

tre is no limitation as to time; that is left in his own breaſt ; 

it is expected from him, that, whenever he does reward 

mth, the good man ſhould have no cauſe to complain, Nor 
as | | the 


Pal. xi. 7. f Ibid. xcvil. 2. g Gen. xylii. 25. h Sherlock on Divine 
Ridence. 1 Jein. io | nh 
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beart; the commandment of the Lord is pure, and giveth light 

o the eyes; the fear of the Lord is clean, and endureth for ever; 

he judgments of the Lord are true, and righteous altogether ; 

o that the great complaint is, not that the laws of God are de- 

Etive in point of purity, but that they are too holy, too righ- 

eous for the corrupt ſtate of the world; lay too much reſtraint 

wpon our appetites, and require things above the power of hu: 
man nature to perform. = oe. ö 

Tuz holineſs of God as the governor of the world requires 2. In diſ- 


Erther that he ſhould encourage the practice of virtue, and dif. Sera 


courage wickedneſs, by the viſible indications of his approbation 
r dilſke. And that God has abundantly done this, not only 
the threats and promiſes of the other life, but even what he hath 
ſet before our eyes in this, is a ſufficient demonſtration, If 
we believe the ſcriptures, we muſt acknowledge that mortality 
and death, and conſequently all the infirmities and decays of 
nature, all thoſe pains, and ſickneſſes, and diſeaſes which are not 
the effects of our own ſins, nor the entail of our anceſtors, are 
oving to Adam's tranſgreſſion, and are left upon our nature as 
landing monuments of God's diſpleaſure againſt fm. If we look 
Into human life we ſhall find that moſt, if not all the troubles 
ad calamities incident to it, are occaſioned by fin : for what 
miſeries could diſturb our quiet and repoſe if all men were juſt, 
and honeſt, and charitable, and loved one another as they do 
themſelves? Perfect virtue is not only an harmleſs and innocent, 
but a very kind and beneficial thing: and therefore God, in or- 
ering the circumſtances of our life ſo as to make ſm and miſery, 
virtue and happineſs, inſeparably go together, the one the cer- 
tan parent of the other, has given us a ſenſible and convincing 
roof of his abhorrence of the one, and encouragement of the 
ther, If we look into the world we ſhall meet with ſtill ſe- 
rerer tokens of God's indignation againſt ſin, ſuch as war, and 
Plague, and peſtilence, and famine, and deluges, and earthquakes 
ich devour the moſt populous cities, turn whole nations into 
eltruſtion, ſhake the foundations of the earth, and make the 
Mllars of the round world tremble. Theſe are the declared 
fects of God's indignation againſt national ſins ; and muſt there- 
fre be ſuppoſed to proceed from his immediate infliftion : » Son 
f man, when the land ſinneth againſt me, by tranſgreſſing 
fievouſly, then will I ſtretch out mine hand upon it, and will 
reak the ſtaff of the bread thereof, and will ſend famine upon it; 
if! bring a ſword upon it, and ſay, Go through the land, ſo that 
cut off man and beaſt from it; or if I ſend a peſtilence into it, 
id pour out my fury upon it in blood, to cut off from it man 
ad beaſt ; though Noah, Daniel, and Job were in it, as I live, 
fit the Lord God, they ſhall deliver neither ſon nor daughter; 
key ſhall but deliver their own ſouls by their righteouſneſs. _ 
| So 


o Sherlock on Divine Providence. p Ezek. xiv, 13, &c, 
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with the diſtinguiſhing preſervation of the righteous, are ency 


3. But not 
in prohibit- 
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So far then as the preſcription of good and wholeſome laws 
the miſeries incident to human nature, the connection of fu an 
ſuffering, of virtue and happineſs, and the many ſore judgment 
and calamities that are inflicted on a wicked people, togerke 


ap 


hem) 
Prof 
Bal) 
F me 
nake 
ve 
nd | 


ragements to virtue, and diſcouragements to vice, the provideng 
of God has expreſſed its concern for the promotion of bolineſ; 
and we muſt not therefore infer that the permiſſion of ſin in th 


N 

world is any juſt imputation upon it. 1 
Tux internal act of {in is nothing elſe but the bad choice en 
man's will, upon the preſentation of any object: and if ( Inn 
muſt not allow of this, he muſt not allow us to will or to H e! 
any thing that is wicked; mult conſequently chain up our wil; pi 
and over-rule our minds, to incline us to good, and good only Wert: 
which is far from being the government of free agents, aud er 
ſtroys their very capacity to virtue or vice. 25 9. 
Ir then the government of mankind, conſidered as ratio ene 
and free agents, requires that God ſliould leave them to Hood 
liberty of their choice, which is the only thing capable of rev u 
or puniſhments ; then is it no reafonable objection apaini Hd! 
holineſs of providence that God permits men to chuſe wickedy nd 


that he does not always, by an irreſiſtible and ſovereign powe 
has given mankind all thoſe aſſiſtances of grace, and reftraint 


of their actions; inſomuch that even bad men muſt acknowledg 


ture judgment, or ſome preſent vengeance to overtake then 


taken to make ſin uneaſy to the minds of men, and to recond 


that he ſuffers them to proceed to the commiſſion. 1 To hin 


that, in ſome caſes (eſpecially at their firſt entrance upon a wicke 
courſe) natural modeſty, in others natural pity and compaſſo 


the thoughts of any wickedneſs, and feel the remonltrances 


the moral evil is in the will and choice; and therefore, if i. 


once 
being 
gels, 
F m 
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hinder the internal act of fin; eſpecially conſidering that 6 
upon their luſts and paſſions, that are conſiſtent with the liber 


(if they would confeſs what they feel) the ſtrugglings they fn 
in their mind before they can yield to the temptations of {in 


and in others a natural greatneſs and generoſity of mind, gi 
a frequent check to their enormities: that, at firſt, they bluſh 


conſcience upon reflection; tremble at the apprehenſion of a f 


and can never {in with eaſe and ſecurity, until they have eral 
the thoughts of God and another world. Such care has Ge 


them to the love of virtue; and if, after all this, they will | 
wicked (as free agents may be, if they pleaſe) this can bel 
blemiſh to the holineſs of providence, becauſe it is no fault 
providence to leave free agents to the liberty of their choice, 
Tux external act of ſin may be a natural or political evi], 


Is in 


Del! 


no blemiſh to the holineſs of providence that God permits m 
to conceive iniquity in their hearts, it can be no juit imputaug 


the 


q Sherlock on Divine Providence. 
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dem there is no other way, but either to deprive them of life, 
of their natural powers of acting, which would be a perpe- 
al violation of the order of nature. To ſuffer them may be 
{more uſe than damage to the world: it may be a means to 
nake fin infamous and hateſul, and to expoſe the ſinners them- 
des to ſhame and puniſhment, which may both deter others, 
ad bring them to a ſenſe of their offences; beſides the many 
iſe detions that God can bring about by the permiſſion of ſin, 
oi for the good of mankind, and the advancement of his own 
"ory, So that there is no obligation upon God, in point of 
olineſs, to prevent the commiſſion of ſm, though, conſidering 
he lad degeneracy of mankind, and the many timely diſcoveries 
if public treaſons, and of wicked deſigns againſt the lives and 
ſertunes of private men, there is reaſon to believe that he hin- 
ers an hundred times more than he permits. 


) 


Jence requiſite in the government of the world, and that is 
roodnels, which is not indeed fo properly a ſubject for our in- 
miries as for our conſtant and devout meditations. We ſee, 
and feel, and taſte it every day: our being, our preſervation, 
nd the comforts of our lives are al} owing to it; nor can we 
once conſider either what we are, or what we enjoy, without 
being under ſtrong engagements to praiſe the Lord for his good- 
jeſs, and to declare the wonders that he doth for the children 


ile of God's goodneſs in the government of the world we muſt 
wſerve, that, at the firſt production of all things, the divine 
wodncls diſplayed itſelf in a moſt beautiful and glorious ſcene ; 
for the new. made world, and the new-created man were as per- 
fect as the idea of their natures in the divine mind, and as happy 
5 their faculties would bear. But man did not continue what 
Cod had made him: he ſinned ; and by his fm brought death 
and miſery into the world which changed the face of things, and 
made a mighty alteration in God's conduct. The world before 
vas all happineſs and tranquillity, without any thing to deface 
he beauty, or diſturb the harmony of it; but, upon the ad- 
milion of lin, God's juitice interpoſed (as it needs muſt do, when 
mankind became ſinners) to limit and confine the divine benignity 
rom exerting itſelf ſo graciouſly as it had done before. ng 
-* Ju$TICE requires the puniſhment of ſinners, but goodneſs 
$ nclned to ſpare ; and wiſdom judges when and in what man- 
ter it is fit to puniſh, or to ſpare. An incurable ſinner is the 
dect of ſtrict and rigorous juſtice ; a corrigible ſinner is the 
Wet both of juſtice and goodneſs ; his ſm deſerves correction 
a puniſhment ; but that he is corrigible makes him the object 
both of patience and diſcipline. Hence it is that the preſent ſtate 
f mankind in this world is a ſtate of trial and probation, in or- 
| TR, . der 
x Sherlock on Divine Providence. s Ibid, | 


z. I MENTION but one character more of divine provi- 5. Goodneſs 


men. But to form a right notion of the nature and exer- 325 exer- 
ſt 15 cd. 
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der to reclaim and reform ſinners by the various methods 
grace and providence ; and that we are forbid to expect 1 
other tokens of the divine goodneſs than what ſuch a ſtate u 
admit of. es = | 
IT will not indeed admit of complete and perfect happineſ 
which is inconſiſtent with the diſcipline of this life where i 
ſeries and afflictions become neceſſary to wean good men froq 
the love of the world, and to lay a reſtraint upon the bad; by 
the goodneſs of God requires that our preſent habitation ſho 
be tolerable, and attended with its pleaſures as well as its paid 
for there would be no room for the exerciſe of many moral a 
chriſtian virtues, no encouragement for faith, and hope, an 
truſt in God, nor any occaſion for ſelf-denial and conteyt 
the world, if it were nothing elſe but a ſcene of woe and n 
ſery: it requires that there ſhould be more good than evil, mg 
Happineſs than miſery in the world; that the bad ſhould not 
puniſhed beyond the proportion of their faults, nor * the rode 
the wicked come too often into the lot of the righteous, left f 
righteous alſo put forth his hand to wickedneſs : it requires ti 
God ſhould be patient and long-ſuffering with ſinners, and 
only give them time to repent, but invite and encourage then 
to do it by all the arts and methods of endearment ; for hoy 
is as powerful a principle as fear; and love and kindneſs ma 
melt ſome tempers into compliance whom ſeverity and judy 
ments cannot bow: And, laſtly, it requires that he ſhould mak 
ſome remarkable difference between the bad and the good; f 
ſince the deſign of providence, in a ſtate of trial, is to encourag 
virtue, and deter men from ſin, there muſt be ſome viſible df 
crimination, that thoſe who ſee it may ſay, » Verily there 
reward for the righteous, and doubtleſs there is a God thi 
judgeth the earth. „ 5 
THIS is all that can in reaſon be expected from the div! 
goodnels, as it relates to a ſtate of diſcipline, which mult y 
conſidered in the government of the world: and that God |; 


effectually taken care of this, we ſhall have occaſion to make iar 

pear when we come to the objections wherein this attribute er 

concerned. „ ES W 

| 8 E CD. II. ing 
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OBJECTIONS againſt PROVIDENCE. WM E 

3 ith 

1. It is a- () N E objection that ſeems to affect the providence of Gee. 
bove God's . ; f 

ae as a matter above his power to do, is the vaſt multi d 

govern all of beings that are in the world; the variety of our thong :1 

things. and motions, and the many minute occurrences that happen he V. 

below which he can ſcarce be ſuppoſed to attend to all at 0... 

time, without the utmoſt difficulty and diſtraction: for thus ſs 

| ; | f ras 

t Pfal. cxxv. 3. u Ibid. lyiii, 11. = 
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the Roman orator repreſenting = the ſenſe of the Epicure- 
upon this ſubject. ** If there be ſuch a God in the world 
s rules and governs it; if he takes care about the confer va- 
ton of the courſe of the luminaries of heaven, the ſucceſſion 
of the times and ſeaſons of the year, and the ſeveral vicifli— 
tudes and orders of things here below; if he contemplates 
the vaſt tracts of land, and the wide ſea, and provides for 
the life and welfare of mankind ; then truly has he a great 
leal of troubleſome and laborious work to do.” But this is 
afuring God by ourſelves, and judging of the divine opera- | 
ns by the model of our own narrow capacities. We cannot This cons 
nceive how God can govern all things in the world : but nei- ruted. 
er do the beaſts conceive how we men make ſhips, and tame 
e unruly ocean: how we frame and govern kingdoms and 
mmonwealths ; how we meaſure the courſes of the ſtars ; 
wwe take obſervations of heavenly bodies; how we diſcourſe 
religion and divine matters : and yet it is certain that we do 
theſe things, and equally certain that the wiſeſt and greateſt 
en are infinitely inferior to the ſupreme God, much more than 
e meaneſt beaſts are to them. | : 
We cannot conceive how God ſhould inſpect all things at 
ce here below: but if we look up to that glorious luminary 
heaven, the ſun, we may perceive how, in the ſame moment, 
ifuſes its light and heat into all the ſeveral parts and corners 
the wide earth, and peeps through every crevice of every _ 
e moſt ſecret place thereof: how then can we ſee this won- | 
fully diffuſive influence of a created light, and not allow of a 
more extenſive efficacy in the great Creator and Father of 
pit? The diſtance from heaven to earth may perhaps be thought 
jo wide for God's inſpection to reach: but if we open our eyes, 
e raight perceive that we, in a moment, can dart our ſight 
heaven; and how then can we think but that he who made 
ſee from earth to heaven ſhould himſelf „ look down from 
aven with ten thouſand times more facility, to behold all the 
dren of men, and from the habitation of his dwelling to con- 
er all them that dwell on the face of the earth. = 
We cannot conceive how God is able to guide and direct all 
gs at once, becauſe a multitude of buſineſs, we find, is uneaſy 
us by reaſon of the weakneſs of our faculties ; but the Lord, 
Je everlaſting God, the Creator of the earth, fainteth not, 
ther is he weary. : He acts with the ſame eaſe wherewith 
texts, knows all things by one omniſcient thought, and does 
things by one omnipotent act; and therefore he can provide 
ral the world as well as for one ſingle man, and govern all 
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di in ipſo mundo Deus ineft aliquis, qui regat, qui gubernet, qui curſus 
worum, mutationes temporum, rerum viciſſitudines ordineſque coniet vet, 
Ts de maria contemplans, hominum commoda vitaſque tueatur; næ ille eft 
Pats moleſtis negotiis & operoſis. Cicer. de Nat. Deor. Lib. i. y Bull's 
mons, Vol. II. 2 Pſal, xxxiii. 13. a Iſa. xl. 28. ö 
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2. It is be- 
neath his 
majeſty. 


This con- 
futed. 
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finite as of one to one. 


contrary ſtrain, making it beneath the majeſty of God to conce 
_ himſelf with the little affairs of this world. For « thus we f 


things as theſe, ſays he, he does not trouble hunſelf abe 


Deity, and due apprehenſions of his tranſcendent nature whi 


ſpreading itſelf as wide as the univerſe, and having, conſequent! 


take muſt certainly be to rule and govern it for what can 
conceive fo great and godlike as to fit at the helm of this tioa 


II is far therefore from being derogatory to the majeſty ( 


this great family of beings, it cannot but be conſiſtent with if 


Vol, I. d Minora dii negligunt, nec agellos ſingulorum nec viticu'as pri 
quuntur, nec {i uredo aut grando quidpiam nocet, id Jovi animadvertend 


has diſpoſed ſo many ſenſes in ſo ſmall a creature. Ubi viſum pr#tendit * 0 
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the beings in it with the ſame facility as if he had only one be 
to take care of: » ſor if we ourſelves can manage one buht 
that we throughly underſtand, why may not God, for the; 
reaſon, manage all? He certainly underſtands all much he, 
than we do one; and therefore, ſuppoſing the things int 
world to be infinite, yet ſince his knowledge and power are Ie 
wiſe infinite, there is the very ſame proportion of infinite tg 


THERA is another objection againſt providence that runs jp 


the Epicurean brought in again by © Cicero: © God deſpiſes {ug 
every countryman's grounds and vineyards, nor takes he a 
notice of the damage they receive by blaſting, or hail, or t 
like: theſe are poor inconſiderable things, and not worth t 
care of the ſupreme Being :”? but this is a very irration 
thought, proceeding from the want of a right knowledge of th 


is not lite ours, finite and ſtinted, but infinite and immeni 
the leaſt and loweſt matters under its inſpection and Fovernmen 
How far God is concerned in the government of all event 
even ſuch as depend upon natural cauſes, is what we have fu 
ficiently conſidered before; and have only need to obſerve ta 
ther, that, ſince the world is a dominion of ſuch vaſt exten 
the moſt glorions employment that the largeſt mind can unde 


ing univerſe, and ſteer all its motions to their reſpective cul 
with a ſteady and unerring hand? 


God to undertake the adminiſtration of the affairs of this wor 
and, if we conſider farther that he himſelf is the father of: 


goodneſs to have concern for his own offspring: for why ol 
it be below him to take care of any thing that it was not belo 
him to create? The leaſt and moſt inconſiderable creatures til 
we ſee are always of the niceſt and moſt elegant compoſitio 
the gnat (which is ? Pliny's beloved inſtance) has taſte, and 1g) 

VE Ig 1 


b Jenkins's Reaſonableneſs of the Chriſtian Religion. c Scott's Chriſtian Lil 


fuit. De Nat. Deorum. e Edwards's Body of Divinity, Vol. LF Pliny, 
conſidering the body of a gnat, which, as himſelf owns, is none of the leaſt] 
fects, has made many queries full of aſtoniſhment and admiration, where na 


guſtatum applicavit? Ubi odoratum inſeruit? Ubi vero truculentam Van 
portione maximam vocem lngeneravit? Qua ſubtilitate pennas adnexult * 
longavit pedum crura? Diſpoſuit jejunam caveam, uti alvum ? Avidam lauch 
nis, & potiſſimum humani, ſitim accendit? &c. Hiſt, Nat. Lib. xi. 
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1 ſmell, and muſcles, and joints, and ſinews of a much finer 
tre than thoſe of a larger animal; and, if God has been 
aſed to expend ſo much pains (if any thing were painful to 
m)in the formation of an inſect, it would ſavour of capriciouſ- 
{ in him not to think it afterwards a fit object of his care. 
id therefore, to avoid the danger of ſuch a miſconſtruction, 
e bleſſed Saviour has aſſured us that the fowls of the air, and 
e lilies of the field, » the ſparrows in the hedpe, and the hairs 
our head, 7. e. the moſt trivial and infigniticant things we 
n imagine are under God's providential care and obſervation. 

« BuT if God concerns himſelf about ſuch minute things, his 
care, one Would think, ſhould certainly extend to greater ; 
and yet we ſee that he takes no cognizance of human affairs; 
for if he did, why ſhould rewards and puniſhments be de- 
layed ſo long, and placed ſo incongruouſly ? This is incon- 
iltent with the wiſdom of government, as it gives counte- 
nance to vice, and diſcouragement to virtue; for i when ſen- 


righteous are brought low, and the wicked allowed to flou- 


I 
* 
ih 


couragement to all manner of virtue; but in God's admmi- 
U 


ration of the world there is not that neceſſity for it, becauſe 
> has ſo contrived human nature that wickedneſs is its own 


e bad man muſt be miſerable, the good man cannot intirely 
ſo, come what will. * 1 
Tut bad man, I ſay, muſt be miſerable, becauſe there is no- 
Ing that can make a man miferable in this world but what is 
e natural and neceſſary effect of ſoine {in or other. * If pain 
d torment of the mind be miſery, furious and irregular paſſions, 
confounding ſhame, diſtracting and terrifying fears, raging 
ger, malice, and revenge, and great perplexity and anxiety of 


llary product of ſin. Shame ariſes from a conſcibuſneſs of 
wit ; for nothing is truly infamons but what is wicket : 
be virtuous may be afraid of ſome events as well as other men 
ut it is fin which diſtracts men with thoſe guilty fears that are 
 ntolerable to human nature: an uneaſy concern and anxiety 
thought ariſe from a diffdence of God's providential care: and 


bey owe their original chiefly to pride, covetouſneſs, injuſtice; 
lother ſuch ſelfiſh vices as make men eager to heap injuries 
eis, poverty and diſgrace, an untimely or an infamous death, a 


Vtth, vi. 26, 28, h Ibid. x. 29. i Eccleſ. viii. 11. K Sherlock on Judgment. 


3. Delay of 
rewards 
and puniſn- 

ments. 


tence againſt an evil work is not executed ſpeedily, when the 
ith, the heart of the ſons of men is fully ſet in them to do 


evil” A ſpeedy execution of rewards and punithments is 
deed a great ſecurity to any civil government, and a mighty 


unihment, and virtue, in ſome meaſure, its own reward; that 


This con- 
futed. 


oughts will make a man miſerable; and yet theſe are the ne- 


for the paſſions of anger, malice, and revenge, and the like, 


pon one another, and impatient to bear them. If the man is 
bbe alfected by outward circumſtances, then is pain and ſick- 


very 


for luſt, gluttony, and drunkenneſs will deitroy our health, 


and waſte our eſtates, and make us infamous : and for the pr 
of this, po viſit the hoſpitals and gaols ; ſee there the miſe; 


came fo often to change their maſters; and what makes ji 


8 neſs, and diſhoneſty have ſent thither; and then conſider y| 
loud clamours we ſhould have againſt the Juſtice of Provide 
if men ſuffered half as much for the ſake of piety and virtue 

they do in the ſervice of their luſts. 
it gives peace and ſatisfaction to the mind, and fo governs 


us. It is the beſt means to preſerve our health, to increaſe 


poſſible, i. e. though it be not of itſelf ſufficient to make a 


ently which it cannot prevent. If then the wiidom of Gol! 
ſo contrived the matter that virtue, in a great meaſure, i 


— 


world: it is but letting things go on in their regular courſe,: 
the neceſſary effects which virtue and vice produce will bn 
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tended; yet the conſideration of the ſtate wherein we lit, 


ſufficient argument for God's delay and long: ſuffering in thisg 


ticular : for | if God were always crowning the righteous, i 
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very ſore miſery ; and yet theſe are the natural effects of 


afflict us with tormenting diſeaſes ; they will ſhorten our! 


ſpectacles of rottenneſs and poverty; and inquire into the cj 
of them, and how many martyrs there are to intemperanc 
luſt, or ſome other deſtructive vice: inquire into the decay 
noble and flouriſhing families ; how goodly lordihips and man 


ſuch uncertain and mutable things: look into the ſtreets, and 
what crowds of miſerable and diſtreſſed people floth, d 


Bur now, on the other hand, virtue has its natural rewan 
pailions and appetites that they cauſe no pain or diſturban 


fortune, to procure friends, to reconcile enemies, to give 
credit and reputation, to eſcape the injuries of bad men, and 
paſs through the world with as little juſtling and oppoſiin 


man completely happy in this world (for there is no ſuch F 
to be expected) yet it is the only thing that can make fin 
happy as he can be here, both by preventing many misch 
which other men incur, and by enabling him to bear thoſe p 


own reward, and vice its own puniſhment ; there is nott 
neceſſity for any viſible interpoſition in the government dt 


upon men their certain puniſhments and rewards. 
Bur admitting theſe rewards and puniſhments which God! 
interwoven in the nature of things be not fo certain as15} 


{tate of trial and probation, not of reward and puniſhment, 5 


dragging offenders to execution, ſuch a procedure would * 
mine our liberty, and leave us no room for the exerciſe d 
faith and ingenuity : for then rewards and pins 
be ſo ſenſibly and continually preſent with us, and fo urge 
preſs upon our hopes and fears that it would be impoſſible io 
not to believe in God, and next to impoſſible not to wy 
| 


1 Scott's Chriſtian Life, Vol. I. 
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ing thus forced to believe in and obey, there would be no 
re excellency in our virtue and piety than there is charity in 
riſer who lends his money upon aſſurance of twenty per cent. or | 
alty in a traitor that diſcovers his conſpirators within fight of 
rack. It is for our fakes therefore, and we ought to account 
ur privilege as well as our happineſs, that =» God is ſlack, as 
ne men account ſlackneſs, in the diſpenſation of our rewards 
j puniſhments, ſince thereby he gives us an opportunity of 
ring him, not out of neceſſity, but of choice ; and of making 
faith and obedience become our virtue and our excellency, 
aſe we believe and obey without force, nay, againſt ſome 
it temptations to the contrary, © Yn ns 
INSTANCES there are, all along, of God's love of virtue, and 
ed of ſin; and, upon proper occaſions, examples have never 
n wanting of his rewarding the good, and puniſhing the bad, 
cient to acquit his providential juſtice ; but ſince, in this ſtate, 
ood and bad are ſo intermixed in the ſame country, in the 
e neighbourhood, and ſometimes in the fame family, = it is im- 
ble for him to puniſh all the wicked without involving ſome 
he good in their calamities, or to reward all the good without 
ing ſome of the wicked partake in their felicities. The good, 
ſs their tempers were altered, could not ſee the perpetual ' 
cutions, and amazing miſeries of ſinners, without having 
r compaſſion moved, and their eaſe and felicity diſturbed at 
fight, Many of them may have very wicked relations, pa- 
„ or brethren, or children, or thoſe that are nearer to them, 
le miſeries, unleſs they were diveſted of natural affection, 
| could not behold without a grieved heart, and a weeping 
and therefore God, in pure pity to mankind, defers the 
of ſtrict retribution until he has an opportunity of making 
xat ſeparation between the righteous and the wicked which 
promiſcuous condition of this world will not permit: » Let 
grow together until the harveſt; and, in the time of har- 
| will ſay unto the reapers, Gather ye together firſt the 
and bind them into bundles to burn them; but gather the 
t into my barn. or pe ep. . 
BUT if providence be not engaged to make ſuch ſpeedy 4. Unequal 
mifeſtations of its juſtice, in rewarding the righteous, and ee 
lnihing the wicked; yet certainly there ought, in the mean 
me, to be ſome vilible diſtinction or other; whereas the 
ods and evils of this life are diſtributed with ſo careleſs an 
nd that the obſervation of the wiſe preacher ſeems every 
to be verified, » all things come alike to all: there is 
e event to the righteous and the wicked, to the clean and 
the unclean, to him that fſacrificeth, and him that ſacri- 
eth not. Nay well it were if their portions were equal; 
we very often fee ſome men flowing in wealth and plenty, 
N 1 ſurrounded 


- 


This con- 
futed. 


4 cauſe for ſuch diſcrimination) are expoſed to all the wiſe 


evil is prevented in the world by the obligation men are unde 


their own buſineſs, and working with their hands the things th 
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e ſurrounded with all the pomp, and having all the ple, 
« of life at their command; while others (without any yi 


La) 


& and hardſhips of a poor and deſpicable condition.” Nox 
objection, if thoroughly looked into, has no other found; 
than this, - that God has been pleaſed to appoint different u 
and conditions of men, ſome high, ſome low, ſome rich, » 
Tome poor; which is fo far from being an argument againj 
goodneſs of providence that it is a glorious demonſtration  j 
4 For how many of the conveniencies and beauties of civil! 
are owing to the invention and improvement of arts and {ig 
ces, or other continued effects of human induſtry? How my 


for their neceſſary or more commodious ſubſiſtence, of mind 


are good? The inequality of our conditions * makes fone mig 
duſtrious to provide for theinſelves and families; inſpi thei 
others with ernulation to raiſe their fortunes, gives life and (pup 
to the world, and inakes it a buſy ſcene of action wheren In 2 
are labouring to k:ep what we have, and make new acquiſtoſ ra 
to excel our equals, and rival thoſe that are above ys: to! 
though, in this pu: tuit, much iniquity may be committed; Mou 
that is owing to the depravity of our tempers, and not the 
inequality of our fortunes. Our fortunes indeed lay us m 
no conſtraint to uſe any indirect means for their advanceme 
and, ſo long as they are removed from extreme want and le 
verty, are not exceeded by the moſt opulent in the true ej Tu 
ments of lite. There is very little difference in eating and o 
ing, while we have wherewithal to ſatisfy nature; for app 
makes every thing delicious. The ſleep of a labouring ge 
ſweet, whether he eat little or much, but the abundance of WF i! 
rich will not ſuffer him to fleep : and though the hard bo 
the poor be not a matter of ſo eaſy a conteinplation ; yet Met 
much more tolerable than the gout and ſtone, and thoſe m. Art 
| ſharp or languithing diſeaſes which ſo commonly attend oö! 
ſoftneſs and luxury of the rich. VVV art 
Sixcg therefore an unequal diſtribution of the good and ed 
things of this life has ſo many benefits, and few or no meg 
niencies in it; * God, who fees them with far better eyes 1g pr 
we, knows very well that they are trifles in compariſon 0! t 1 
endleſs goods or evils we muſt enjoy or ſuffer in another v0 mn! 
and therefore he looks on it (as juitly he may) as a dijpar age" n 
to his infinite wiſdom to be exact and curious in proportion 
theſe momentary allotments to the merit or demerit of 1111100888: 
creatures. We indeed entertain other notions of them, bu e 
is becauſe we look upon them through the magnifying as n 

g Fiddes's Body f Divinity, Vol. I. r Sherlock on Providence. Eecles , 8 


Scott's Chriſtian Lite, Vol. I. 
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oan imaginations; but why ſhould he partake of the er- 
of a vulgar opinion? He knows very well that the beſt of 
1 are too ea 10 he our crown, the worlt of them too light ; 
de cur panithinent, ant theiekure it is no wonder if he who 
eth down hi. ram upon te ju and unjuſt, in other trivial 
enfations makes no vitible difernmaation.. | 
„ gur thong? vo regard be due to the things themſelves, 5. The mi- 
vet lone retpect inould be had to the perſons of mien; and if rel 
1 tit equality cannot be expected in this life, yer ſuch a proſperi- 
palpavle incoagruity in the divine diſpenſations, ſuch a mani: ties of the 
ft oppreſſion of the righteous, and exaltation of the wicked, bad. 
b hardly conſiſtent with the notions we have of God. And 
ret, if we look into the adminiſtration of things, we may find 
rea'0n enough to take up the complaint that Job uttered, and 
ſay, « Wherefore do the wicked live, and become old, and are 
mighty in power? T heir feed js eſtabliſhed in their fight ; 
their houſes are ſafe from fear, neither is the rod of God 
upon them: they ſpend their days in mirth and wealth, and 
na moment, with a quick and eaſy paſſage, go down to the 
grave: whereas I, he might have ſaid (and doubtleſs he alluded 
it) I, who have the teſtimony of God himſelf * that there 
v none like me in the earth, a perfect and upright man, one 
that feareth God, and eſcheweth evil, am on a ſudden ſtripped 
o! all my glory, and become a burden to myſelf; = my 
lizhing comes before I eat, and my roarings are poured out 
like the waters, and I long for death, but it comes not.“ 
Tis triumphant ſtate of the wicked, and extreme wretched- This con- 
; of the righteous, has, in all times and ages, been a popular futed. 
Ment again!t providence : and therefore, to give it a full 
wer, we ſhould do well to conſider, „that, as men always 
the miſerable, and envy the proſperous, theſe paſſions na- 
ly bribe their judgments to think worſe of the one, and bet- 
of the other than they deſerve :. for thoſe whom we pity, 
we inclined to love, and thoſe whom we love, we are inclin- 
to think well of; as, on the contrary, thoſe whom we envy, 
we inclined to hate, and thoſe whom we hate, we are in- 
Kd to think ill of; by which means it comes to paſs that the- 
ſerable run away with our eſteem of being very good, and 
proſperous too often fall under our cenſure of being very 
men; whereas, could we look into the cloſet of their hearts, 
might perceive reaſon to alter our opinion. For as there. 
many cloſe hypocrites, that, under a mighty thew and oſten- 
on of piety, ſecretly indulge themſelves in ſuch abominations. 
ſerve a ſevere chattiſement from God, fo there are abun- 
« of good men, that, in the courſe of a modeſt and unaffected 
nels, make little he w in the eyes of the world, and yet en- 
” gage 
Job xxi. 7, c. x Ibid, i, 8. y Ibid. vii. 25. 2 Ibid, iii. 21, 24. a Scott's 
Nan Life, Vol. I. | | 
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gage the favour of him that ſeeth it in ſecret, and will req 
it openly. Till therefore we can both penetrate into other m icke 
hearts, and diveſt our own of their partiality, we are unde 
manifeſt incapacity of judging who are the good, and wh, e! 
the bad men; and, conſequently, whether God's dealings ui 
them be, or be not, according to right. —— 


Tr1s however we know, without any laborious inquiry, Mace 
a good man in any condition on this {ide ſtarving, is ordinari er 
in this life, far more happy than the moſt gay and proſperi r o 


ſinner, whoſe outward glory and greatneſs is uſually nothing h 
the gawdy cover of a tragical inſide; of a mind that is tortur 
with pride and envy, with boundleſs hopes, inſatiable deſire 
and horrible reflections which ſpoil and embitter all his en 
ments, while the good man, under his mean and ſimple appes 
ance, carries a great and happy foul, a contented mind, a cheq 
ful heart, and a ſmiling conſcience that improves every ent 
ment, and makes his homely morſel out-reliſh the molt elabora 
luxuries. f nn ou | 
Wyꝝ miſtake the true notion of happineſs, then, when we pl 
it in the outſide only: nor can we tell what properly to pr 


nounce concerning the ſtate of any man, until we ſee the ctteWiſs | 
and conſequences that attend it. We ſee, for inſtance, a 99e! 
man oppreſſed with ſorrows and afflictions, and a bad man croy ent 


with pleaſures and proſperities; and, conſidering theſe thin 
apart, we are apt to conclude that the one is in an happy, Met? 
the other in a very wretched condition: but did we, at the en 
time, ſee the conſequents of the one's adverſity, and the othet 
proſperity, it is probable that our ſentiments would be qui 
contrary, viz. that the good man's adverſity was a bleſling, : 
the bad man's proſperity a curſe. For J dare venture to ru 
that good men reap more ſubſtantial benefit from their aflicti 
than bad men do from their proſperities. The one ſmarts ind end 
at preſent, but what follows? perhaps his mind is cured by 
of ſome diſeaſe that is ten times worſe to him than his outva 
affliction ; of avarice or impatience, of envy or diſcontent, of He. 
or vanity of ſpirit :; his riches are leſſened, but his virtues arelt 
proved by it; and what he has loſt in health or wealth, in pi 
{ure or, honour, he hath gained, with vaſt advantage, in vier 
and goodneſs, in tranquillity and felf-enjoyment. On the dug 
hand, the bad man triumphs and rejoices at preſent, but what 


lows? his proſperity only blots and ſwells him; makes him pr 
and inſolent, gripping and oppreſſive ; increaſes his deſires, Ir0\ 
rages his luſts, fills his mind with cares, and his con{cience V 
guilt, and by theſe woeful effects enflames his reckoning "ny 


| God, and treaſures up wrath for him againſt the day of wrd 
Well was it for me therefore, ſays holy David, that! 
alllicted; for, before I was afflicted, I went aſtray, but n 


I 


b Scott's Chriſtian Life, Vol. I. c Pfal, cxix- 67. 
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ve kept thy commandments: but, on the contrary, when the 
cked ſpring as the graſs (as the ſame author obſerves) and all 
e workers of iniquity do flouriſh, they ſhall be rooted out at 
e laſt. | | ; | | 73 1 5 
«SENECA has compoſed an excellent treatiſe upon this ſubject, 


ence, in afflicting the good, and proſpering the bad; aud, among 
her wiſe ſolutions, there is this paſſage that muſt not eſcape 
r obſervation. © When you ſee the righteous men, ſays he, 


ſweat under their travel, and obliged to ſtruggle with adver- 


pals their days in eaſe, and live in plenty; call to mind that 
we ourſelves are willing our children ſhould be modeſt and 
ſober, whereas we give licence to our ſlaves whom we do 
not value: we are ſevere to our children, and indulgent to 
our ſlaves : paſs then the ſame judgment upon God ; the re- 
ard he has for the righteous man ſuffers him not to live in 
pleaſure ; he brings him to trial, and inures him to hardihips, 


5 happily hit upon the ſame ſentiment with the apo! le, Whom 


jen are ye baſtards, and not ſons. 


irtues, which looks like hatred; and the bad men are often 
janpered with eaſe and plenty, and promoted to honour and 
enown, which looks like love, when the intentions of God are 


en a riddle to us, had his ſtory broke off in the middle; but 
oy that we are acquainted with the reaſons of God's ſendin 

em, and with the great proſperity wherewith he afterwards 
equited them, we not only acquit but applaud the goodneſs of 


ay ſeem very ſtrange and unaccountable; but, waiting with 
hence until the whole drama be concluded, the ſpectator goes 
ut with an! Oh!]! How ſuddenly do they conſume, periſh, and 

Vol. I. G g g come 


4 Pal. xclil. 7. e Ibid. xxxvii.38. f Martin on Natural and. Revealed Re- 
mM & Heb,-3i. 6, ce, h Sherlock on Providence. 4 Pal, IXIi. 19. 


order to remove the difficulties that are raiſed againſt provi- 


men deſerving the love and favour of the gods, groan in pain, 


ſity; and, on the contrary, wicked and flagitious wretches 


and ſo prepares him for himſelf.” Where the philoſopher 


he Lord loveth he chaſteneth, and ſcourgeth every fon wi.om - 
e receiveth. If ye endure chaſtening, God dealeth with you 
with ſons : for what ſon is he whom the father chaſteneth 
ot? But if ye be without chaſtiſement, whereof all are partakers, 


Taz is therefore no knowing the love or hatred of God 
y the preſent diſpenſations of providence : the good are often 
lied for the chaſtiſement of their ſins, or the exerciſe of their 


every reverſe. Theſe inconſiſtencies continue for ſome time; 
jor can we conceive what conſtruction to put upon them, until 


e carry our eye a little farther, and obſerve the difterent cata- 
rophes that attend them. n Job's ſufferings were a puzzle to 
a o his friends that came to viſit him, and might to this day have 


roridence in providing us with ſuch a conſpicuous pattern for 
ur mitation. Some few ſcenes in the life of a proſperous villain. 


come to a fearful end! God ſeldom fails to manifeſt the reaſ 
of his diſpenſations in this life; but if he ſhould, it is only tg 
us a more perfect aſſurance of (what ſilences all objections) Tr 


_ unrighteouſneſs, indignation and wrath, tribulation and angy 
| | dan 


6. The ma- 

ny miſeries 

that are in 
Ute. 


« forts of it; inſomuch that he who gives himſelf liberty 
think muſt neceſſarily come into the wiſe man's concluſion 


more than the living, which are yet alive: yea, better is 
than both they who hath not yet been, who hath not 5 


like a ſharp fatire upon human life, and, were it univerſal 


of the caſe, and then to the ſenſe of the preacher's words. 


As to natu- 
tal evils. 


things. = Thus, the hopes and expectations of a fruitful ſpr 
are many times fruſtrated by ſome unſeaſonable blaſts or wind 
or by the ſudden inundation of a river. We obſerve frequen 


_ peſts and hurricanes? What havock is frequently made at lat 


injuries; the ſudden eruptions of fire have ruined many place 
and the devaſtations of a peſtilence have reduced many kingdo 


to conſider = that as there are different ſorts of bodies in tl 


powers and qualities; unleſs the uniform laws of the creati 


_ ſuch different compoſitions. But then © theſe irregularities | 
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revelation of his righteous judgment, when he will render 
every man according to his deeds; to them who by patient co 
tinuance in well- doing ſeek for glory, and honour, and imm ot 
lity, eternal life; but to them who obey not the truth, but g 


upon every ſoul of man that doth evil. _ 

* BUT if there be a juſt and gracious providence over. rut 
© the world, how comes it to permit ſuch ſad calamities tot 
e fal its ſubjects? Its care ſhould be, one would think, to m 
* their habitations as commodious as poſſible : and yet, if 
look into the world, the miſeries incident to human life,y! 
ther from natural or moral canſes, are ſo many, fo great, 
% univerſal, that they quite out- balance the pleaſures and co 


<« 1 herefore I praiſed the dead, which are already ded 


ce ſeen the evil work that is done under the ſun.” This 1oo 


true, would be a fad reproach to the goodneſs of providence 
the government of the world; but to come firſt to a fair it 


Ox part of this objection againſt providence is taken fre 
ſome irregularities that uſually occur in the courſe of natu 


whole countries overwhelmed by the irruption of the ſea, al 
fair cities buried in their ruins by the violence of an earthquak 
What wrecks and miſeries do ariſe at ſea from outragious tel 


by the fury of winds? Thunder. and lightning have done v 


to the utmoſt extremity, &c. But, in anſwer to theſe, we: 


world, ſubject to different laws, and endowed with differ 


were t9 be altered or ſuſpended every moment, it cannot othe 
wiſe be but that they muſt ſometimes interfere with one anothe 
and produce many irregularities which are the natural effects 


k Rom. ii. 5, &c. 1 Eeclef iv. 2, 3. m Effays on Natural and Reyeal 
Religion. n Clarke's Inquiry into the Origin of Evil, o Eſſays, ibid. | 
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ce and ſyſtem of nature, that they derogate no more from 
e proridential care of God than the little flaws and blemiſhes 
dich happen in the ſtones of the nobleſt fabrics detract from 
e art and ingenuity of the architect. „ 

[7 is to be conſidered farther that the ſeveral irregularities 
e mentioned are not of ſo great damage to the world but 
it the benefits which attend them are many times greater. 
the labour and expectation of the huſbandman be ſubject to 
12ties, the reſidue will bear a better price, and beget a greater 


Iigence in him, which, in the end, makes a full return: if 


od, the injury is recompenſed by the rich mud and fatneſs ir 
wes behind it: if ſome countries are expoſed to the irruptions 


eir ſhips, and by that means become the wealthieſt traders in 
e world: if earthquakes and tempeſts ſubvert houſes, by 
ſening the roots of trees, they contribute to their fruitful- 


nes new treaſures. Strong winds are often injurious, bur 
ey are always of uſe to agitate the air, and pive it 'a due 


(chief, but nothing in compariſon to the benefit of their con- 
ing thoſe noxious ſteams and exhalations without which 
ere would be no living. Sulphureous eruptions may look 
rrivle, but their aſhes enrich the places where they happen: 
y, even peſtilence itſelf (ſo great a {laughter as it ſeems to 


, by ripening the diſeaſes and corruptions of nature, and by 
wing them into one common ſore or iſſue, it leaves no tabific 


bus graciouſly has God provided that thoſe very judgments 
hich the wickedneſs of mankind obliges him to inflict ſhould 


 d:vout Pſalmiſt exciting us to the worſhip and praiſe of 


dd, even upon the conſideration of theſe topics: 4 It is the 


Ice of the Lord is mighty in operation ; the voice of the Lord 


p and ſtrength. 


„eue other part of the objection againſt providence is taken 
been the more common calamities that attend human life; and 
sf we look into the world, we hall find the much greater 


'tof men the apparent authors of thoſe very evils which they 
TI | e complain 


Parke's Inquiry into the Origin ef Evil. q Pfal. lxviii. 33, Ce. r South's 
ont, Vol. I. | TOON” 5 5 


few and inconſiderable, when we reflect upon the whole 


s, and, by opening the bowels of the earth, diſcover many 


ture : » thunder and lightning may do here and there ſome. 


ake of mankind) is generally ſucceeded with healthful ſeaſons ; 


itful meadows be for a time waſted by the diſorders of a 


the ſea, they are induced by ſuch misfortunes to truſt to 


atter or tainted humours for future diſeaſes to feed upon. 
t be deſtitute of ſome beneficial effects: and therefore we find 


Id that commandeth the waters: it is the glorious God that 
keth the thunder: it is the Lord that ruleth the ſea : the 


a glorious voice; therefore bring unto the Lord, O ye mighty, 
ng young rams unto the I. ord; aſcribe unto the Lord wor- 


As to com- 
mon evils. 
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and yet owe that deſertion to their own ingratitude? And, 
name no more, how many that complain of pains and diſeaſ 


Whether God govern the world or no, intemperance, luxy 
venge will breed quarrels, and occaſion wars, and bring i: 


make themſelves wicked, and wickedneſs makes them miſerabli 

the wickedneſs of men as with all the miſeries which their o 
ordered fin to be attended with ſuch aura conſequence 
but it is fooliſhneſs and a ſad impiety in man, 


him, to let his heart fret againſt the Lord. 


_ reaſon, and a wiſe conſideration of the nature of things, f 


all things for the beſt, and the certain hopes of immortal | 


ings, and to enjoy ourſelves under then,» as ſorrowful, yet alu 
' rejoicing, as poor, yet making many rich, as having nothin 


jection againſt providence. 
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complain of. Thus, how many are there that complain 
want, and yet owe that want to their own ſloth or prodipaliy 
How many that complain of diſgrace, and yet owe that diſpr: 
to their own unworthy behaviour? How many that con 
of enemies, and yet owe thoſe enemies to their own pride our 
contention? How many that complain of deſertion of frien 


and yet owe theſe maladies to their own luxury or laſcivio 
neſs? But * wherefore doth a living man complain, a man 
the puniſhment of his ſins ; eſpecially for ſuch puniſhment 
are the neceſſary effects and conſequences of his ſins? And hi 
unreaſonable a thing is it to reproach the divine provide ee 
with thoſe very miſeries which mankind bring upon themſehe er 


and luſts will deſtroy mens health; ſloth, and prodigality, a 
expenſive vices will make them poor; pride, ambition, and 


the world all the calamities of them. Theſe evils are not owi 
to providence, becauſe providence does not bring them : m 


and we may as well charge the providence of God with 


wickedneſs brings upon them. We ought to bleſs God ind 
that he has made the ways of wickedneſs ſo unpleaſant, e 


rſt u to perve 
his own ways, and then, when the natural puniſhment overt: 


SOME calamities may not indeed be of our own procuti 
but ſuch as the direction of providence lays upon us; butt 
it is to be conſidered, that, whenever this happens, God! 
made abundant proviſion for the ſupport of good men un 
them. Natural courage and ſtrength of mind, the power 


belief of a good providence which takes care of us, and ord 


will make all the afflictions that God ſends upon us light a 
ealy. And if by theſe helps God enables us to hear our {aff 


and yet poſſeſſing all things, we may ſuffer, but we cannot 
miſerable ; and ſufferings without miſery are no formidable e 


IT is not ſo much therefore the external ſufferings (which 


all that can be charged upon P rovidence) as the diſorders 178 


Lam. iii. 39. t Sherlock on Providence. u Prov. xix- 3. * Sberloe 
ibid. y 2 Cor. vi. 10. 8 
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urs mind that make him miſerable : an immoderate love of 
. world, a furious guſt of pride or hatred, ambition or re- 
nge, makes every condition uneaſy, and any great affliction 
roſerable. Poverty and diſgrace, the loſs of eſtate and ho- 
ur, the frowns of princes, and the clamours of the people 
thich a wiſe! and good man can both bear and deſpiſe) fall 
zavy upon a proud ambitious ſpirit ; eſpecially when guilt adds 
ſting to his ſuffering that makes him look upon every croſs 
dent as a token of divine vengeance, and a terrible preſage 
(thoſe endleſs miſeries that are provided for him. 
Tais then is the ſtate of the caſe, in relation to the miſeries 


e courſe of this world, which, without a miraculous interpo. 


tended with ſome advantages; or they are the neceſſary 
mſequences of our own fins, and would have befallen us whe- 
er God concerned himſelf in the government of the world or 


d what we are ſufficiently enabled to bear if we betray not 
e ſuccours that are given us. The comforts of life, on the 
her hand, are innumerable : we want no ſenſe that is plea- 


eall pretty equally ſhare in. Nay, we want not pleaſures of 
higher nature, but thoſe are not felt by every one ; and 
terefore we muſt aſk the learned and contemplative what the 
lights of knowledge and wiſdom are? Aſk the good-natured 
what the pleaſure of doing kind offices is? Aſk the juſt 
n what the feaſt of a good conſcience means? Aſk the reli- 
bus and devout man what the ſenſe of loving and being be- 
red by God brings in? What joy, what exaltation of heart 


ls, is already juſtified, already glorified, and fitting in celeſtial 


tifactions to be enjoyed in this life, ſuch as out- balance the 


if fatigues of it, and grow every day more delightful, and 
upon the palate, as they are heightened and improved by 
nA certain expectations of a better. 1 

ot IT muſt be confeſſed, indeed, that the world may ſometimes 


e ( {to that paſs as to make a wiſe man deſire to leave it; and 


Preacher ſeems to put a caſe which induced him to make 
t dove-mentioned concluſion : So I returned, and conſidered 


Tefore I praiſed the dead that are already dead more _ 
| | | . the 


4 calamities of life: — They are either the natural effects of 


tion, cannot be prevented; and when they happen, are always 


2; or they are the kind ſeverities of providence for our good, 


t and uſeful; we want no objects to gratify thoſe ſenſes. 
chat is very conſiderable) the moſt uſeful, the moſt neceſlary, 
d moſt delightful objects are the moſt common, and ſuch as 


feels when he is upon his knees; when, with St Paul, he 
rapt up into the third heaven, and, by an anticipation of - 


es among the church of the firſt-born ? Aſk of theſe men, 1 
, and they will inform us that there are real pleaſures and 


the oppreſſions that are done under the ſun, and beheld thge 
nan" of ſuch as were oppreſſed, and they had no comforter, 
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the living who are yet alive. = When a kingdom or nation 
ſo far degenerated as to have loſt all ſenſe of goodneſs, 2 
Juſtice, or common honeity ; when thoſe that are in authg; 
have no compaſſion for ſuch as are beneath them, nor any jg 
gard to the adminiſtration of juſtice ; when oaths and promiſ 
paſs for nought, and faith and friendſhip are poſtponed f 
gain; when there is no truſt, no confidence to be put in m; 
but traps and ſnares are every where laid to betray the inng 
cence, or make advantage of the weakneſs of others; whe 
every man's ſword, or (what is as fatal) every man's tongue! 
ſet againſt his brother, ſo that no one's fame, no one's |ife| 
ſecure, but a ſlandering tongue may blaſt the one, and a pe 
jured tongue may deſtroy the other: when, in ſhort, we cane 
live in the world without ſeeing, and hearing, and feeling tt 
thouſand villanies that are committed; it is high time thent 
take up old Simeon's requeſt, Lord, now letteſt thou thy { 
vant depart in peace; ſuch a tumultuous melancholy ſtate 
things muſt needs make all conſidering men be as glad to ye 
out of. this world as a mariner is to recover his haven aſter 
violent ſtorm at fea. 1 „ 
Bor this is not the ordinary ſtate of things. The world 
bleſſed be God, is not yet become ſo bad but that a man, vi 
ſome caution, and much innocence, a ſmall ſubſtance, and a larg 
ſhare of health, may paſs through it with pleaſure. * Nor 
the Preacher's deſign to make us deſpiſe life upon account 
its troubles and calamities, but only to wean our affections fro 
it, in order to place happineſs in the practice of virtue, and! 
the hopes and expectations of fomething better; for let 
hear the concluſion of the whole matter: fear God, and les 
his commandments ; for this is the whole duty of man : nor 
it only his duty, but his happineſs too; for God ſhall bring eve 
work into judgment, with every ſecret thing, whether it | 
good or whether it be evil. . EEE 
2. The mi- I MENTION but one objeQion more that ſeems to affect ti 
ow goodneſs of providence, and that is the wretched ſtate and cc 
of the hea dition to which we behold the greateſt part of men abandoned 
then world.“ © For, if there were a good and gracious providence tij 
6 over-rules the affairs of this world, how is it imaginable 
4 ſogreat a part of mankind as the infidel world contains ſho 
<< be left ſo perfectly deſtitute of the knowledge of God, 4 
<« the means of attaining everlaſting ſalvation ?? 4 This oj 
tion is chiefly occaſioned by ſome men, who, without any # 
_ thority from ſcripture, confidently affirm that ignorant heathe 
ſhall ſuffer the ſame condemnation which Chriſt has threate 
againſt wilful infidels, and wicked chriſtians. 


_ . b . = "© \ Lane 
* — Now, to ſet the caſe of the infidel world in a true light, tliy 
were muſt lay it down for a foundation that the efficient or met * 
. | | | [id le 11 


z Sherlock on Providence. a Ibid. b Eccleſ. xii. 13, 14. e Scott? 
clan Life, Vol. J. d Sherlock, ibid. 1 
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ns cauſe of procuring ſalvation to mankind can be no other 
jan Jeſus Chriſt, who by his obedience, and oblation of him- 
f, has redeemed good men, and made them capable of eternal 


[conſiderable ſum of money to redeem all Engliſh ſlaves 
roughout the J'urkiſh dominions, and that thoſe who hear 
e joyful news embrace it with all thankfulneſs, while others 
it hear nothing of it fit filent: now, would it not ſeem very 


cauſe they did not lay hold on what they never heard of; 
1 what doubtleſs they would have embraced with the ſame 
titude had they had the ſame notice of it with others? The 
ſe is the ſame between the governor of the univerſe and thoſe 
tions that fit in darkneſs ; and the compariſon indeed is too 


F his family procured the grace and favour of God to ſuch a 
dof ſuch force and conviction was the truth we are now upon 
cunciſion, could not forbear making an open profeſſion of it; 
accepted of him : where the apolile's words plainly imply, 
at, in every nation, there might be ſome who feared God, 


d wrought righteouſneſs, and if ſo, of a truth they were ac- 
pted of him. | | . | 1 1 


ned mercy, becauſe s he did it in ignorance and unbelief: 


er heard of Jeſus, and yet would have embraced him, 


to the pale of the church: but then it ought to be confidered, 
t, as the Jewiſh church was a type of the chriſtian, though 
ch narrower both in its dimenſions and terms of communion ; 
baptiſin under the goſpel is of the ſame import and neceſſity 
it drcumciſion was under the law; and as in the time of the 


lays on Natural and Revealed Religion. f Acts x. 34, 35. g1 Tim. 
. h This doctrine of the poſfibility of falvation for the Gentiles has all 
18 nad its abettors: among the primitive fathers, Juſtin Martyr, Clemens 
\ndrinus, Epiphanius, St Chryſoſtom, &c. have affirmed it of the heathens 
lived before Chriſt : Franciſcus a Victoria lays it down as a doctrine ot 
95 Aquinas that the Indians who never heard of Chriſt were not guilty 
eim of infidelity; and, among the reformed, Zuinglius in his Expoſition of 
[tan Faith places Ariſtides, Socrates, the Scipios, and the Catos, among 


"Wider of the Bleſſed, Eſſays on Natural and Revealed Religion. 


mineſs. * Put the caſe, then, that the king of England ſends 


d that theſe latter ſhould be excluded from all the benefit of 
is.act of grace and bounty, and left in perpetual bondage, 


in to need any application. Cornelius, we read, though he 
3 an heathen, by his alms, and prayers, and devout regulation 


gree as to have St Peter ſent to him for his farther inſtruction: 
at even St Peter himſelf, though he was the apoſtle of the 


f a truth 1 find that God is no reſpecter of perſons, but in 
ery nation He that feareth God, and worketh righteouſneſs, 


or Paul had an hiſtorical knowledge of the life, doctrines, 
d ſufferings of Jeſus, and was a violent perſecutor of thoſe 
t believed on him; and yet, as he himſelf teſtifies, he ob- 


how then ſhall we exclude from all mercy. thoſe that 


d ſuſfered for him as readily as others, had he been re- 
ded unto them? They are not by baptiſm indeed admitted 
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Ageneral 
reflection. 


ways doubt; ſo there is no reaſon why we ſhould limit the how 


eth good; to the Jew firſt, and alſo to the Gentile, for the 
is no reſpect of perſons with him. e 


that no ſincere inquirer can be ignorant of it; and if, wh 


derſtand it they will wilfully tranſgreſs it, the guilt and puiif 
they have this mitigation and allowance that a leſs degree 
good will be accepted of thoſe that do well, and a leſs dep 


abundantly compenſate that in the world to come. Betve 


held. We indeed, who have had our utmoſt; trial alrea 


Providence can as yet, and (as we have reaſon to believe) 


the nations of the world ſhall ſee the ſalvation of our God. 


A Complete Body of Divinity. pin 


law we read of many who were not circumciſed, ſuch 33 , 
Melchiſedech, Lot, and others of whoſe ſalvation we can in! 


leſs mercy of God, nor any authority from ſcripture to cons 
it to ſtated and ordinary means; eſpecially ſince St Paul) 
aſſured us (and therein determined the whole matter) that: 
will give glory, and honour, and peace, to every man that wg 


Taz infidel world, however, is not ſo deſtitute as ven 
imagine: they have the law of nature to direct them, whid 
as to the main points of their duty, is ſo plain and ntelligi 


they may underſtand it they will not, or if, when they do 


ment muſt be theirs. They have not indeed our advantages 
becoming good, and growing to a ſtate of perfection; but tt 


of puniſhment exacted of all thoſe that do ill; which br 
matters much to an equality: and though their condition, 
preſent, afford but a melancholy conſideration ; yet Gol e 


this and the day of judgment, he has ways enough, and t 
enough, to ſupply their ſouls with all ſpiritual advanty 
which, for reaſons beſt known to himſelf, he has hitherto w 


have no reaſon to expect a repitition of it: but it is no un 
fable conjecture that God may extend their probation beyd 
this life, and, in the world to come, diſcover the light ol | 
goſpel to ſo many of them at leaſt as have here made any tu 
able improvement under the light of nature. And therefore, | 
at leaſt be infinitely kind to them, notwithſtanding their pre 
unhappy condition, we ſhould be far from objecting any t 
againſt it, until we ſee the final iſſue, when matters no do 
will be ordered ſo that every mouth ſhall be ſtopped, and 


- Tuxss are ſome of the chief objections againſt providet 
and in this manner they may be reſolved. But if, after 
has been ſaid, any doubts remain in our minds, or any fl 
{cruples do at any time ariſe, it may be of general ule to al 
if not to-ſatisfy our inquiries, to bear always in mind the 
menſe diſtance between God and us : to think with our | 
«© That he whoſe proceedings I am going to examine s! 
<« infinite and eternal Being which made me and all the VC 
in whoſe eſteem i the nations are as a drop of a bucket, 


i Rom. ii. 10, 11. k Scott's Chriſtian Life, Vol. I, 1 1aiab 315 
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are counted as the ſmall duſt of a balance; and how then 
( ſhould I comprehend his ways (his ways that are as far above 
me as the heavensare higher than the earth) or diſcern the rea- 
ſon of his actings? ® Many ends his wiſdom may have in view 
that I cannot diſcern ; and his deſigns may be conducted in 


me niceſt manner, when to me they may ſeem to be running 
g to confuſion : my mind is too ſhort-{1ghted to ſearch into the 
WF divine ſecrets; ſuch knowledge is too great, and too excellent 


© for me; and therefore it becomes me rather to cry out with 
the great apoſtle, O the depth! And, ſince I have no plum- Yo bil 
met to fathom the profound abyſs, to admire and ſtand amazed | Sit! 
at it; being perfectly ſatisfied in this, that, let things appear 
never ſo perplexed and intricate, the Judge of all the earth 
' cannot but do right; and he who puniſhes others for doing 
© wrong will never do wrong himſelf.” e 

Ap thus we proceed to the inferences that more immedi- 
ately reſult from the foregoing doctrine, and to inſtance in 
ome of the principal duties that ariſe from the conſideration 
f divine providence. 7 5 


SECT. WV: 


The DuT1zs we owe to PROVIDENCE. 

HE prophet Iſaiah has given us a lively deſcription enough 1. A due 
of ſome gay unthinking people, that, in one continued ſenſe of it. 
ound of pleaſures, filled up the vacancies of time; = the harr 


oF" the viol, the tabret and pipe, and wine is in their feaſts, | 
= they regard not the work of the Lord, neither conſider 
of he operation of his hands. The generality. of mankind, it is 
be hoped, are. not ſo giddy and inconſiderate: moſt men re- 


an the notion and belief of a providence ; but then, the miſ- 
ortune is, they are apt to impute molt events to the immediate 
nd viſible cauſes ; by that means overlook the divine hand in 
I hat befals them, and, conſequently, rob God of the glory of 
us diſpenſations, and themſelves of the benefit that might have 


crued from ſuch a ſober recollection. If then we will own 
4 rovidence to the true ends and purpoſes of religion, we muſt 
den et content ourſelves with a general belief of God's governing 


ie world, but, whatever our ſtate or condition be, or what- 


| W 
: er extraordinary good or evil happens to us, be it all. a6 
eng by the divine appointment. If we are poor, we muſt _ 
he member it to-be the will and ordination of God that we ſhould. 


e poor; if we are rich, we muſt conſider that it is God's bleſs- 
i; FS hich maketh us rich; if we loſe our eſtates by injuſtice 

wopreſſion, we muſt acknowledge, with Job, that the Lord 
ke, and the Lord hath taken away; and, whatever miſeries 
vol. I. | | H h h N 


Mdyardy's Body of Divinity, Vol. I. n Iſa. v. 12. oSherlock on Providence. 
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or misfortunes befal us, betake ourſelves to David's practi 
and behaviour: » I was dumb, and opened not my may} 
becauſe it was thy doings. 


2. An hum- WHEN we have thus affected our minds with a due ſenſe a 
aeg -aad the divine providence in every thing that befals us, we ny 
take care, in the next place, to compoſe our ſouls. into à quit 

and humble ſubmiſiton to the Almighty's will, in order to he 

the ſufferings which he lays upon us with decency, and to c 

— tinue in the ſtate wherein he hath placed us with content ; hy 
3 then the queſtion is, in what manner we are to do this? It y, 


an idle notion that of the Stoics, that pain was but an imagin; 
thing, and an empty boaſt that their wiſe man could be hay 
in Phalaris's bull. The folly of this oſtentation is proved ) 
ſenſe; pain will make an uneaſy impreſſion upon the moſt a 
ſtrated mind; ſo that our ſubmifſion to the divine will, in thi 
reſpect, cannot require that we ſhould not feel our ſufferings, the 
we ſhould not be afflicted with them, that we ſhould not © 
plain or defire a removal of them; but only that we ſhoul 
not reproach or cenſure providence, ſhould not think it ſever 
or mercileſs in ſuch diſpenſations, but give them a kind c 
ſtruction, and, with humble thoughts, and eyes lift up to healf 
ven, wait patiently upon God until he have mercy upon u 
+ Afflictions will be afflictions do we what we will; and thouyf 
we are to bear them in obedience to our great Creator's yi 
yet we mult bear them as afflictions can be born, and as hum 
nature will permit; with pain, and grief, and reluctancy; vil 
| fighs, and groans, and complaints; with vehement and impor 
tunate defires and prayers to God and man to help and delive 
us. God, who has implanted in our nature a ſtrong averko 
to ſuffering, indulges us in this: our Saviour, who is t 
beſt pattern of our behaviour, expreſſed himſelf to the fa 
purpoſe : Father, if it be poſſible, let this cup paſs from me 
but when he conſidered the hand that held it out, neverthele!s 
not as I will, but as thou wilt. To bring ourſelves to i 
like behaviour, we mult poſſeſs our ſouls with a firm perſu 
ſion of the wiſdom and goodneſs of God in every thing he ſend 
Upon us, not conſidering him as a ſovereign and arbitrary Lore 
but as an univerſal parent who has a tender and compaſſionat 
regard to all his creatures, who does not afflict willingly, 1c 
grieve the children of men, * but corrects us for our prof 
that we may be partakers of his holineſs, and proportions ti 
2 of his difcipline to the wants and exigencies of 0 
ſouls. f 1 ES 5 {2M | 
in our ſtate ANOTHER inſtance of our obedience to providence is to abi 
of life. in that ſtate wherein it has thought fit to place us. Wea 
no more chuſe our own condition of life than we can 4 


p Pal. xxxix. 9. q Sherlock on Providence, r Matth. xxvi. 39. le 
Xii. 10. t Sherlock, ibid. e | 
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hen and where to be born, what our parents fhall be, how 
ey all educate and diſpoſe of us in the world; what ſucceſs 
e {hall have, what friends, what enemies we ſhall meet with, 
hat changes or revolutions we ſhall fee, either in our private 
tunes, or in public affairs: and therefore, be our circum- 
ces what they will, ſo far as we are not acceſſory to them, 
» are no ſhame or diſgrace to us ſince they are the ordina- 
n and appointment of God. We may endeavour indeed to 
-11ce our fortunes by all honeſt means; and the exaltation 
{ome from very low beginnings ſeems to be deſigned by pro- 
ence to excite our e daa. this way, and to ſhew us 
hat virtue and induſtry can do: but if our attempts want 
ceſs, and our deſigns prove abortive, we muſt take it pa- 
ty, and wait God's time, and be contented to tarry where 
are (without envying the promotion of others, or uſing 
y indirect arts to raiſe ourſelves) until the hand wherein our 
tune is repoſited ſhall think fit to lift us up. I hough there- 
re our ſubmiſſion to providence does not debar us from uſing 
| honeſt endeavours to better our fortune; yet it makes us 
and contented in a low eſtate, patient of diſappointments, 
t envious of the better ſucceſſes and greater proſperity of 
hers; but every where, and in all things, teaches and » in- 
Wucts us, both to be full and to be hungry, both to abound, 


d to ſuffer need, _ | 1 . . 

Wren we have thus compoſed our ſouls into a reſolved ac- 3. Tru 

leſcence in God's good pleaſure, come what will; the next and reli. 

Ity we owe to providence will be to put our whole truſt and“ en = 

hdence in it as our beſt and only ſecurity in all our concerns, 

A againſt the contingencies both of want and danger. Put In all our 

e cale we had the intire management of our affairs in our ncerns. 

n hands, and yet, upon experiment, found that we are not 

actent to diſcharge it, but knew of a perſon much wiſer and 

re powerful than ourſelves, and who had given us innumer- 

le proofs of his love and affection for us; out of kindneſs to 

Irlelves, one would think, we ſhould not fail to aſk his coun- 

E and aſſiſtance ; and, if we could prevail with him to under. 

e che conduct of what we are incompetent for, account 

nau relves vaſtly happy. Now God is exactly ſuch a friend as 
ehe loves us as well as we do ourſelves; he deſires our 

Woipineſs as much, and knows infinitely better than we do 

lat means are conducive to it, and will moſt effectually ſecure 

and every man that believes thus of God would, the firſt 

g he did, apply himſelf to him, and beſeech him with all 

Meſtneſs and importunity to take him and his concerns under 

care and government. Now, if God has prevented us 

en, and without our deſire taken this charge upon himſelf, 

ought to rejoice in it as the greateſt happineſs that could 


poſlibly 
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Againſt 


Want. 


Againſt 
fear. 


do nothing againſt us without the permiſſion of our prot 
alliances, and vaſt advantages againſt us ; but the words of 


nor for the multitude that is with him; for there be more 


4. Prayer 


and thankſ- 
giving. 


— — ——  — — —Eä-—ä— —— — 


has a God of infinite power for his protector? Or what req, 


than to provide him with'a ſuit of cloaths? Behold the foy 
of the air, conſider the lilies of the field, and if God feed 


tecting us that the royal Pſalmiſt ſpeaks with ſo much boldneſ 


the hills be carried into the midſt of the ſea ; though the wat 
thereof rage and ſwell, and though the mountains ſhake at tl 
tempeſt of the ſame; the Lord of hoſts is with us, the God 
Jacob is our refuge. Not that any of theſe ſcriptures count 
nance a ſupine throwing ourſelves upon providence, with 
any farther concern for our maintenance and preſervation; f 
this is not truſting but tempting God: and therefore the meani 
of the paſſages muſt be, that, after we have done the beſt 
can, and acquitted ourſelves both as diligent and provid: 


care and protection, without nere our peace with what 


Complete Body of Divinity. Pzrt II 
poſſibly have befallen us: for what reaſon has he to fear u 


has he to be anxious that has a God of infinite goodneſs for 1; 
purveyor ? It is from the conſideration of his great care 
providing for us that our bleſſed Lord gives the advice whi 
ſome worldly men may think a parodox : » Take no tho; 

for your life, what ye ſhall eat, or what ye ſhall drink, nor x 
for your body, what ye ſhall put on : is not the life more th; 
meat? Is it not an harder matter to make a living creature thy 
to find out means to feed it? Is not the body more than n 
ment? Is it not a work of more difficulty to make a man's by 


cloath them, ſhall he not much more you, O ye of little faith 
It is from the conſideration of God's providential care in pr 


z The Lord is my light and my falvation, whom ſhall I fe 
The Lord is the ſtrength of my life, of whom ſhall I be afrad 
And in another place carries his intrepidity to an higher pid 
We will not fear though the earth be moved, and thoug 


men, we may depend upon God, and live ſecurely under | 


to come, without perplexing our minds with fruitleſs anxieti 
or ſcaring or terrifying ourſelves with empty fears ; for 
fears are empty when we know ourſelves under the defence 
the moſt High, and that the perſon who is our enemy © 


tor. 


Ouvn enemy may be great and powerful indeed, have {trol 


zekiah are applicable to ſuch a caſe as this; » Be ſtrong 
couragious ; be not afraid nor diſmayed for the king of A 


us than with him ; with him is an arm of fleſh, but with us 
the Lord our God, to help us, and to fight our battles. 
WHEN we have thus fixed our truſt and dependence on 
vidence, there are two duties more that will call upon us alm 
| 5 | | — e | eve 

y Matth. vi, 25, &c. = Pſal. xxvii. 1. a Ibid: xlvi. 2, &c. b 200 
xl. 7, 8. | | . | | 


— 


Lo. VI. / Divine Providence. 


ry moment, and theſe are, prayer and thankſgiving; prayer, 
ereby we requeſt of God the mercies and bleſſings that we 
ant; and thankſgiving, whereby we return our molt grateful 
devout acknowledgements for whatever we receive. And 
leed, if we are once firmly convinced of this, that all we 
e, and all we have, all we fear, and all we hope for, comes 
ginally from the hands of God, and that he who has ſuch a 
ntroul over our fate is of himſelf good and gracious, full of 
no-ſuffering and truth ; concerned to love us as his offspring, 
d to protect us as his creatures, and to provide for us as his 
o aioners, to whom we may impart our wants and ſecrets, and 
\ whoſe boſom unburden our heavy and diſconſolate hearts, 
full aſſurance of finding comfort and relief; if we conſider this, 


ſay, we cannot but think it our ineſtimable privilege, as well 
pour duty, to diſcloſe our eee neceſſities to him, and 
oo inplore his favour and bleſſing upon our undertakings; his 


b protection againſt what we would avoid, and his help and 


2 r life and motion, our health and vigour, our ſenſe and 
t (rceprion, our reaſon and underſtanding, are his gifts; how 
de move upon his earth, and breathe upon his air, drink of 
e ſprings, and are fed from his granaries, and are cloathed 
ha on his wardrobe, beſides many ineſtimable benefits extended 
our better part from the ſame inexhauſtible bounty, with- 
mi e finding our hearts ſwell with a grateful ſenſe of theſe 
{t igs, and our tongues ready to break out into that devout. 


r Woughts, thy kind and merciful thoughts unto me, O God! 
low great is the ſum of them! If I ſhould count them they 
re more in number than the ſand. „„ 

WHaT we thus learn by ſelf. reflection, the univerſal practice 


e all nations that ever believed the exiſtence of a God abun- 
thy confirms: and yet ſome of the antient philoſophers were 
rote 


uch puzzled how to reconcile prayer and thankſgiving with 
ler notions of neceſſity and fate. And indeed, were provi- 


Inutable decrees, there would be no great encouragement 
preſent our prayers or praiſes to God, who, upon this ſup- 


mlequently, for whatever befals us deſerves no thanks. But 
Cod poverns the world with as great liberty and freedom 


rale him for the benefits we daily receive, as there 1s to ofter 


evg our petitions, or return our thanks to our parents or our 
Chr | 125 


Scott's Sermons, d Pſal. cxxxix. 17, 18, e Sherlock on Providence. 


ace and aſſiſtance in both our ſpiritual and temporal concerns; 


ncurrence to what we defire to attain.” Nor can we once 
dect upon the number and extent of his benefits to us; how 


haplody of the prophet David, « How precious are thy 


ence nothing elſe but a neceſſary chain of cauſes, or fixed and 
tion, can help us no more than he can alter deſtiny, and 


2 wiſe and good man governs his family, or a prince his 
Ixdoms, there is as much reaſon to pray to him, and to 


prince ; 
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For what 
reaſons. 


prayer and thankſgiving, not only as a proper acknowledgent 
of the divine goodneſs ſuperintending the world, but as ati 
neceſlary both to our own happineſs, and the wiſe improven 


_ univerſally owned and acknowledged by mankind; that we ni 
live in a conſtant dependence on him, and be ſenſible tha 
we receive 1s his gift; that we might have a ſtanding rene 


ſom ourſelves to in every exigence and diſtreſs ; and that 
_ dread of approaching a God of purity with our pollations ab 


ver expect ſucceſs without prayer, ſo we may never date 


{mall quit-rent for the many valuable bleſſings we hold und 


and benefits, as it teaches the right uſe and improvement 


the time to come. 5 


all ſervices of this kind acceptable, and that is a conſcience 


concerns, purſuing us with puniſhments when we do amils, 


A Complete Body of Divinity, Part] 
prince; nay, infinitely more, foraſmuch as he is the true four 
and original of all, they only the conduits that convey fy 
few of his blellings to us. ee | 

GoD indeed needs not to be reminded of our wants, ni. 
to be charmed or captivated with our praiſes : a good man gy 
looks popular applauſes, and much more ſhould a ſelf.ſuf, 
Deity, were not our oblations of this kind beneficial to ourſch 
as well as reſpectful to him; but therefore he expects the 
mage of our prayers, that his power and providence might | 


againſt misfortunes, and a never-failing friend to fly and wi 
might be conſtrained to break off our league with ſin, from (| 
us, and to keep our appetites in ſubjection, that, as we can! 


attempt any thing for which we dare not pray: and, in i 
manner, he expects the tribute of our praiſe, f not only x 


him; but as an exerciſe likewiſe wherein our own pleaſure: 
advantage are concerned]; as it is a mighty aid and furtherance 
all our other duties, as it gives a true reliſh to all God's fu 


whatever we poſſeſs, as it Jays an obligation on God to conti 
his kindneſs unto us, and as it is the beſt expedient to conf 
our faith, and eſtabliſh our truſt and dependence on him 


TukEs E are ſome of the reaſons for which God has inſtitut 


of his bleſſings: only there is one qualification requiſite tom 
of offence, towards God, and towards man, which a conl 
lively ſenſe of the divine providence always preſent with us, 
ways overlooking us, obſerving our ways, and directing « 


crowning us with bleſſings when we do our duty, is the n 
effectual means to attain. 1 5 


£ Scott's Sermons. 
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SPECULATIVE AVD PRACTICAL 


FL VINLITY. 


FART ME: 

the moſt memorable Tranſactions from the Beginning of the 
Vorld, to the Coming of Chriſt, with proper Diſſertations 
pon each. VVV 5 


e moſt memorable Tranſactions from the CR EAT ION 


E left our firſt parents, not long ago, juſt come out of 

the hands of their Maker, adorned with his image, and 
accommodated with every thing that might contribute 

heir happineſs ; and we come now to make ſome inquiry for 

place of their firſt habitation, and in what manner they be- 

ed themſelves in it. 1 . 5 

4E word Paradiſe, which the Septuagint make uſe of Paradife, 
ther it be of Hebrew, Chaldee, or Perſian original) ſignifies What. 
xe encloſed for pleaſure and delight ; either a park where 

s do range, or a ſpot of ground ſtocked with choice plants, 

a is properly a garden, or curiouſly ſet with trees yielding 
anner of fruit, which is an orchard: in all which ſenſes the 

d may fitly enough be applied to the place where our firſt 

ns were to live; ſince it was not only a pleaſant garden, and 

thu] orchard, but a ſpacious park and foreſt likewiſe, > where 

ic beaſts of the field met together, we are told, in order to 
med: the great queſtion is in what region of the world it was 

*; and it is a queſtion that has, in all ages, much perplexed 
rided the opinions of learned men. ä 


N * SOME 
a Edwards's Survey of Religion, Vol. I, b Gen, ii. 20, 21. 
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Different e SOME have placed it in the third heaven, à ſome in q 
a. tes BE orb of the moon, e ſome in the middle region of the ar, 2 
its fitua- Others beyond the earth, in a place hidden and remote from! 
tion, knowledge of men. Of thoſe that maintain it to be a pin 
the ſublunary world, * ſome tell us that it is ſeated in ar; 
known country, far diſtant from the company of the wid 
e ſome fay in Africa, under the equinoctial; others in Amer 
in the warmeſt country there; ſome few have pleaded for; 
Europe, but the moſt general opinion has carried it for A 
only in what part of Aſia, whe-ther in Armenia, Syria, Per 
or Meſopotamia it is to be fixed, great and laſting controye 
-Iiye-arole.., oo . 5 = 
I is very probable, that, in prejudice taken to theſe diſpuy 
k ſome have imagined this whole narration of Moſes to be i 
orical, and that the virtues or faculties of our minds are tg 
under{tood by Paradiſe, and the four rivers that watered j 
but Moſes is too plain and familiar an author to be ſuppdſ 
capable of writing in ſuch a myſtical manner: he had ar 
and illiterate people to inſtruct : his hiſtory he ordered t 
read in the ears of all the people, and commanded the parg 
to teach it to their children; ſo that to accommodate his ſe 
to their capacities muſt be his deſign, and not to conceal it ff 
them in figurative adumbrations. e 
3 OrHERS have ſuppoſed that there was never any place 
peculiar and ſuperlative beauty, but that the whole earth, 
its primitive ſtate, was equally paradiſiacal. * But, if all pl 
were equally pleaſant and delightful, where would have be 
the puniſhment in expelling our firſt parents out of the gard 
of Eden, or what neceſſity would there have been for placi 
flaming ſword about the tree of life, or appointing an hol 
cherubims to guard the entrance againſt their return? Mo 
as we faid, is far from being pompous in his manner of wrlti 
but nevertheleſs it cannot be denied but that he gives a man 
preference to this ſpot of ground above all others, and i; 
happy in this particular that he has the concurrent teſtint 
of all antient authors, both poets and philoſophers, to con 
what he ſays: for their fortunate iſlands, their Elyſian ft 
their garden of the Heſperides, their Ortigya and Toprad: 
as deſcribed by Diodorus Siculus, are but borrowed ſketche 
what our inſpired penman tells us concerning the firſt terrec 
Pee EET 35 og: - 
1 OTHERS again affirm, that, if there ever was ſuch a 
tiful place upon the earth; yet the violent concullions | 
Ads 3a: ut happe 
c St Ambroſe. d Bede & Rabanus Maurus. e Moſes Bar Cepha, Li 
Paradiſo. f Bellarmine, De Grat. primi hominis, Cap. 14. He derived 
pPpinion from ſomie of the antients who had it from Papias. g Mam 
Aben-Ezra and other Jewiſh doctors, h Noviomogus on Bede. burk 
Theory of the Earth, * i Philo, Origen, &c. K Burnet, ibid, 1 Wien 
Burnets Theories. | | | * 
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rt I From the Creation to the Flood, -:,— 
in ened at the deluge have ſo intirely changed the face of | 
r, re that it is almoſt impoſſible to find it out. How far the 


d prevailed, and what alterations were brought upon the 

ch by its force and overflow, we ſhall have occaſion to ob- 

e when we come to conſider that ſubject expreſsly. In 

mean time I cannot but take notice, that, how great ſoever 

meri may ſuppoſe the changes effected by the deluge to have 

n; = yet unleſs there are ſome marks and characteriſtics of 

c earthly paradiſe ſtill remaining, it would not have been 

congruous for Moſes, who wrote eight hundred and fifty 
; after the flood, to give us ſo particular a deſcription 

it; nor for the prophets, who lived fo long after Moſes, 

make ſuch expreſs mention of it. Though therefore there 

e been vaſt alterations in the face of nature, and almoſt 

ry place, as it changed its owner, changed its name likew ile; 

it is not to be doubted but that, with ſome care and atten- 
to what the holy ſcriptures make the boundaries of para- 

we may, in ſome meaſure, find out its ſituation. 

Now the deſcription that Moſes gives us of it is delivered in The fitua« | 

ſe words: * And the Lord God planted a garden ealt-ward ox og 54 

Eden, and a river went out of Eden to water the garden, ; 

| from thence it was parted, and became into four heads. 

je name of the firſt is Piſon, that is it which compatles 

> whole land of Havilah, where there is gold, and the gold 
that land is good: there is the bdellium and the onyx-ſtone. 

d the name of the ſecond river is Gihon, the ſame is it 

t compaſſes the whole land of Cuſh. And the name of the 

rd river is Hiddekel, that is it which goes before Aſſyria; 

u the fourth is Euphrates, So that to diſcover the place 

paradiſe we mult firſt find out the true ſituation of the four 

Aces here Fd, ping 

un Tus firſt river is Piſon, or Phiſon, that which compaſſeth the 

= bole land of Havilah. Now, for the better underſtanding 

dis, we muſt obſerve, » that, when Moſes wrote his hittory, 

tm was in all probability in Arabia Petræa; on the eaſt of which 

s Axabia Deſerta, but the ſterility of the country will not ad- 

5 ö tof the ſituation of the Garden of Eden in that place; and there- 

4 WT: © muſt go on eaſt-ward, as our author directs us, until 

＋ come to ſome place through which Euphrates and Tigris, 

ech ere our only fare marks to diſcover where Eden lay, 

c known to ſhape their courſe. Now, Euphrates and Tigris, 

ugh they both riſe out of the mountains of Armenia, yet 

e almoſt contrary courſes : Euphrates runs to the welt, and, 

ling through Meſopotamia, waters the country where Baby- 

l once ſtood ; whereas Tigris takes towards the eaſt, and, 

ung along Aſſyria, waters the country where the once 

J famed 
Sir Walter Raleigh. n Gen. ji, 8, Kc. o Wells's Geography, and Pa- 

* commentary. | | 9 9 5 
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famed city of Nineveh ſtood. After a long propreſs 4 
meet a little below Babylon, and, running a conſiderable y 
together in one ſtream, ſeparate again not far from Bf 
and fo fall in two channels into the Perſian Gulph. 
Now, taking this along with us, we may obſerve far 
that there are two places in ſcripture that make mention of 
land of Havilah : in the one we are told ev that the Iſhmael 
dwelt from Havilah unto Shur, that is before Egypt; an 
the other that à Saul {mote the Amalekites from Havilah wn 
thou comeſt to Shur, that is before Egypt: where, by 
expreſſion from Havilah unto Shur, is probably meant 
whole extent of that part of Arabia which hes between Eg 
to the weſt, and a certain channel or river which empties it 
into the Perſian Gulph on the eaſt, That Havilah is the ſa 
with this part of Arabia is farther evinced from its abound 
with very good gold; for all authors, both ſacred and prof; 
highly commend the gold of Arabia, that it is of fo lively 
colour as to come near to the brightneſs of fire, and of ſo pu 
a kind as to need no refinement. Bdellium, which by ſc 
_ Interpreters is taken for pearl, and by others for an aroaz 
gum, is in both theſe ſenſes applicable to theſe parts. For tl 
bdellium of Arabia was always held in great eſteem; nor 
there any place in the world which produces finer pearl, 
in greater quantities, than the ſea about Baharen, an il. 
ſituate in the Perſian Gulph. And as for the onyx: ſione 
particular, if we will believe what Pliny tells us, the antien 
were of opinion that it was no where to be found but int 
mountains of Arabia. It ſeems reaſonable therefore to conc 
(according to all the characters which Moſes has given us dt 
that that tract of Arabia which lies upon the Perſian Gulf 
was, in his days, called the Land of Havilah, and that t 
channel which, after Euphrates and Tigris are parted, ru 
wieſt-ward into the ſaid Gulph, was originally called Pilon, a 
p Gen. xxv. 18. q1 Sam. xv. 7. r Nearchus, one of Alexander's capti 
who conducted his fleet from the Indies, as far as the Perſian Gulph, ſpeaks 
an iſland there abounding in pearls of great value. Strabo, Lib. Xvi. 
Pliny, having commended the pearls of the Indian ſeas, adds, that ſuch à 
fiſhed towards Arabia in the Perſian Gulph deſerve the greateſt praiſe. Pl 
Lib. vi. Cap. 28. s Galen, comparing the bdellium of Arabia with that 
Scythia, gives ſome advantage to the firſt which he devies to the other. 
Simpl. Medic. Lib. vi. And Pliny prefers the bdellium of Arabia before f 
of any other nation, except Bactriana. Pliny, Lib. xii. Cap. 9. t Strabo td 
us that the riches of Arabia which conſiſted in precious ſtones, and excel) 
perfumes (the trade whereof brought them a great deal of gold and fil 
beſides the gold of the country itſelf) made Auguſtus ſend Alius Gallus ; 
ther, either to make theſe nations his friends and ſo draw to himſelf th 
riches, or elſe to ſubdue them. Lib. xvi. Diodorus Siculus deſcribes the 
vantages of Arabia, and eſpecially its precious ſtones, which are very valus 
both for the great variety and brightneſs of colour. Lib. ii, And, to name] 


more, Pliny, who is very curious in remarking the countries of precious ſtol 
_ aflures us that thoſe of the greateſi value come out of Arabia. Lib. ult. 
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his the rather becauſe ſome remains of its antient name con- 
ned a long While after this account of it. 


, affixed ſo many marks on the Gihon as on the Piſon, and 


d out, the ſituation of the Gihon would eaſter be diſcovered : 
Piſon being known to be the firſt river, in reſpect to the 


it Gihon, as being the ſecond, was the river next to it, and 
quently that other channel which, after Euphrates and 
ana) lying upon the eaſtern ſtream, is, by the inhabitants to 


the original word Cuſh, or, as ſome write it, Chuz. T 
Tuo therefore no remains of the name of this river 


ally the ſecond in order, according to the method that 


pleaſe) is the very Gihon deſcribed by Moſes. 


of, » or, as it is better tranſlated, that which goeth along 
fide of Aſſyria. It is allowed by all interpreters, as well as 
Septuagint, that this river is the ſame with Tigris; and 


boah it may be difficult to ſhew any juſt analogy between 
ul OTE Eb 8 
t x tis a great while ſince both this river and the river Gihon have loſt their 


tes: the Greek and Roman writers call them ſtil] after their parting by the 
nes they had before they met, Euphrates and Tigris: but there was ſome 


imply Phyſeus, in which the name of Phiſon is plainly enough retained, and 
ent under that name until the time of Alexander the Great; for Quintus 
ius commonly calls Tigris itſelf by the name of Phiſis, and ſays it was ſo 
led by the inhabitants thereabout; which, in all probability, was at firſt the 
ne of this other river Phiſon, but, in proceſs of time, loſt by the many alter- 
"us that were made in its courſe, as Pliny tells us. Patrick's Commentary. 
Pur tranſlators follow the LM in rendering the Hebrew name Cuſh, by Ethi- 
not meaning that in Africa, but this in Aſha. Patrick's Commentary. 
ir Walter Raleigh ſhews in many inſtances the bad tranſlation of it, page 
be. y Wells's Geography. 2 Benjamin of Navarre tells us that the great 
nce of Elam whereof Suſa is the metropolis, and which extends itſelf as 
8 the Perſian Gulph at the eaſt of the mouth of the river Euphrates or 
"(43 we pleaſe te term it) is called by that name. Wells's Geography. 


f th mick's Commentary. b This ſenſe is more agreeable to the plain and pri- 
the Intent of the Hebrew word, and according]y is followed by the great He- 
alu; an Arias Montanus? and not only ſo, but the LXX interpreters likewiſe, 
ame ue authors of the vulgar Latin and Syriac tranſlation render the Hebrew 


ver-againft, or along the ſide of Aſſyria, not reſtraining it to the eaſtern 
Vells's Geography. c The people of the Levant call the river Tigris Dig. 
** by taking away the aſpiration from Hiddekel bas ſome mall affigie 
\y 1 | 


Tur ſecond river is Gihon, that which encompaſſes the 
ge land * of Cuſh: where we may obſerve that Moſes has 


at probably for this reaſon, » becauſe the Piſon being once 
te where Moſes was writing, it is but natural to ſuppoſe 
ris are parted, runs eaſt-ward into the Perſian Gulph : for 


travellers agree that the country (which other people call 


; day called = Chuzeſtan, which carries in. it plain footſteps 


hon are to be met with in the country itſelf ; yet, ſince it lies 


ſes has taken in mentioning the four rivers ; and ſince the 
prince it runs along and waſhes was formerly called the Land 
Cuſh, there is no doubt to be made but that the ſaid eaſterly 
nel, or mouth of the Euphrates, or Tigris (call we it as 


Ta third river is Hiddekel, that which goeth towards the 


under of the name of Piſon preſerved in the eaſtern river Piſitigris, which 
lon mixed with Tigris (as Mr Carver takes notice) it is by Xenophon call- 
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that, was accordingly reckoned ſecond ; ſo, having paſſed o 


again to Arabia Petræa where Moſes was, we meet in o 
_ paſſage with Tigris in the third place, and fo, proceeding ye 


felves into the Perſian Gulph. 


grand channel which the Tigris and Euphrates make, v. 
they run together; and where they part again, mult the 


channel, but from thence, 7. e. when it was gone out of Edt 
it was parted, and became four ſtreams (for fo the Hebre 


ſuppoſing this channel our common centre, we may, if 
look one way, fee the Tigris and Euphrates coming into 


derived) ſignifies to rejoice or make fruitful, according to that of Virgil, & 
lieætas faciat ſegetes. e There is this farther conſideration to prove that 
country of Eden, referred to by Moſes, was ſeated in the parts we aſlign! 


I? 
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their names, yet, if we either obſerve Moſes's method of re, 
.oning up the four xivers, or conlider the true geography 
the country, we ſhall eaſily perceive that the river Hiddg 
could properly be no other. For, as in reſpect to the pt 
where Moſes wrote, Piſon lay neareſt to him, and ſo, i 
natural order, was named firſt ; and the Gihon, lying ner 


that ſtream, and turning to the left, in order to come h; 


ward through the lower part of Meſopotamia, come to P. 
rath, or 4 Euphrates at laſt : for Tigris, we muſt remenbe 
parts Aſſyria from Meſopotamia, and, meeting with Euphrat 
a little below Babylon, runs along with it in one conm 
channel, until they ſeparate again, and make the two tre 
of Piſon and Gihon, which, as we {aid before, empty the 
Tux land of Eden therefore, according to theſe four rut 
which Moſes has made the boundaries of it, muſt lie upon t 


terminate: for ſo the ſacred text informs us that a river ve 
out of Eden to water the garden, and from thence it y 
parted, - and became into four heads: which words manifel 
imply, that, in Eden, the river was but one, i. e. one {in 


word may be tranſlated) two above and two below. F. 


and, if we look another, ſee the Piſon and Gihon running 


"FR 1 


I ſeems reaſonable to ſuppoſe therefore that this coun 
of Eden lay on each ſide this great channel, partly in Chad 
and partly in Suſiana ; and what may confirm us in this 


5 d Eupbrates is of the ſame ſignification with the Hebrew word Pero, at 
probably ſo called by reaſon of the pleaſantneſs, at leaſt the great fruitful 
of the adjacent country; for ſo the Greek word Euphrai nein (from whence 


That when Sennacherib king of Aſſyria thought to terrify Hezekiah who 

rebelled againſt him; we find him boaſting that he had deſtroyed the count 
of Gozan, of Haran, of Rezeph, and of the children of Eden which were 1 
laſfar, 2 Kings xix. 12. Now the learned generally agree that Gozan 15 
Gauzanitis, a province in Meſopotamia; that Haran and Rezeph are Che 
and Reſcipha, two cities in the ſaid province; that Telaſſar is Talatha a Aly 
Babylonia, placed by Ptolomy at the bottom of the common channel abe 
mentioned; and conſequently that Eden muſt be the ſame country where M0 
placed paradiſe; extending itſeif from Meſopotamia, or the joining of Eup 
tes and Tigris as far as Telaſſar, or the parting of theſe rivers again into 


other ſtreams called the rivers Piſen and Gihon. Wells's Geography" 
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on is the extraordinary goodneſs and fertility of the ſoil. 
or as it is incongruous to think that God would make choice 


cordingly, all antient hiſtorians and geographers inform us 


nd other neighbouring countries were the moſt pleaſant and 
uicful places in the world; but modern travellers likewiſe 
articularly aſſure us, that, in all the dominions which the 


ant of hands, in ſome places it is uncultivated) than what 
es between Bagdat and Baſſora, the very tract of ground, 
hich according to our computation, was formerly called the 
and of Eden. TM „ 5 


Iv what part of the land of Eden the garden of paradiſe 
as planted, the ſacred hiſtorian ſeems to intimate by informing 
s that it lay f eaſt-ward in Eden: for he does not mean that it 


ntiently ſeated. If then the garden of paradiſe lay in the 
alterly part of the country of Eden, andes the river that wa- 


fore it entered into the garden; » then muſt it neceſſarily 


weſt great turning which Ptolomy takes notice of, and not 


1 


oper for man, even in a ſtate of innocence, to be idle and 
lantation which he knew would want their care, becauſe it 
od, to ſubmit himſelf wholly to the divine conduct, to con- 
om all his actions to the divine will, and to live in a conſtant 
is days in the continual exerciſes of prayer and thankſgiving; 
þ ofter ſome of the fruits of the ground, and ſome living crea- 
d employ it: but that wherein the ultimate perfection of 
$life was doubtleſs to conſiſt was the union of his ſoul with 

= can 
ken. li. 8. 8 Ibid. ji. 10. h Wells's Geography. 1 Gen. 11. 9. k Ver. T 5. 


Wrards's Survey, Vol, I, | 


% 


a barren land wherein to plant the garden of paradiſe, and, 


it not only -Meſopotamia, Chaldea, a good part of Syria, 


rand ſeignior has, there is not a finer country (though for 


 eaſt-ward from the place where he was then writing (for 
hat every body might eaſily know) but his deſign was to point 
ut, as near as poſhble, the very ſpot of ground where it was 


ered it ran through that province (as the ſcripture tells us) 


low that paradiſe was ſituated on one of the turnings of the 
ver which goes from weſt to eaſt, and, very probably, at the 


xr from the place where Arecca at preſent is known to 


employed, here he placed him * to dreſs and keep this happy 
s ſo luxuriant. 1 Here he was to employ his mind, as well 
exerciſe his body, to contemplate and ſtudy the works of 
Kpendence upon the divine goodneſs : here he was to ſpend 
nd it may be the natural dictates of gratitude would prompt him 
res, in way of facrifice unto God. Here were thouſands of 


Keds to exerciſe his intellective faculties, to call forth his reaſon T4 


le ſupreme Good, that infinite and eternal Being which alone 
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HERE it was that i God made to grow every tree that was The fate 
leaſant to the ſight, or good for food; and not thinking it ſo of paradiſe. 


* 
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can conſtitute the happineſs of man. This was the deſigns 
felicity of our firſt parents: neither they nor their poſe; 
were to be liable to ſorrow or miſery of any kind, but to 
poſſeſſed of a conſtant and never-failing happineſs : and, fe 
innumerable ages and ſucceſſions, were in their courſes tg} 
taken up into an heavenly paradiſe. For, = that the terre 
trial paradiſe was to Adam a type of heaven, and that + 
_ never-ending life of happineſs promiſed to our firſt parents 
they had continued obedient, and grown up to perfection unde 
that economy wherein they were placed) ſhould not have he 
continued in this earthly, but only have commenced here, ; 
been perpetuated in a higher ſtate; that is to ſay, after ſuch 
trial of their obedience as the divine wiſdom ſhould think © 
venient, they ſhould have been tranſlated from earth to he 
ven, is the joint opinion of the beſt * antient, both Jewiſh an 
-Chrilnan writers Ee: 

I aM not inſenſible that ſome men of late, who have take 
an uncommon liberty of interpreting ſcripture contrary to th 
ſenſe of the primitive church, have had courage enough t 
deny all this; affirming poſitively © That the law given to Ada 

« was a mere law eſtabliſhed only with a threatening, and with 
cout any promiſe to recommend it; that Adam was natural 
made mortal, and, do what he would, muſt have undergo 
« the laws of his creation; that his obedience could have pri 
«© cured him no exemption, becauſe God had made no ſud 
contract, nor had he any title to immortality, — n 

| 8 8 „%%% 6 fſuc 


m Bull's State of Man before the Fall. n This ſame learned writer has con 
piled a great many authorities from the fathers of the firſt centuries all ful 
and ſignificant to the purpoſe; and to which I refer-the reader, only mentionin 
one or two of more remarkable force and antiquity for his preſent ſatisfadic 
Juſtin Martyr ſpeaking of the creation of the world delivers not his own pr 
vate opinion only, but the common ſenſe of chriſtians in his days: we have be 
taught'that God being good did, in the beginning, make all things out of unit 
formed matter for the ſake of men, who, if by their works they had render 
| themſelves worthy of his acceptance, we preſume ſhould have been fayoure 
with his friendſhip, and reigned together with him, being made incorruptib 
and incompaſſible. Apol. 2. p. 5. Theophilus, the ſixth biſhop of Antioch à 
ter the apoſtles, is more expreſs to this purpoſe: God tranſlated Adam, ſays b 
from the earth, out of which he was taken to paradiſe, adminiſtring to hi 
matter or occaſion of proficiency; that increaſing and being made perfect | 
might at length be canonized and conſecrated, and ſo aſcend into heaven itſel 
Lib. 2. ad Autolyc. p. 101. Athanaſius, among other things worthy our obj 
vation concerning the primordial ſtate of our firſt parents, has theſe remark 
ble words: He brought them therefore into paradiſe, and gave them a law, e 
if they ſhould preſerve the grace then given, and continue obedient, the 
might enjoy in paradiſe a life without grief, ſorrow, or care; beſides that the 
had a promiſe alſo of an immortality in the heavens. De incarnatione ven 
and therefore we need leſs wonder that we find it an article inſerted in til 
common offices of the primitive church, and in the moſt antient Iitursy 1 
extant [that of Clemens] read theſe words concerning Adam: When the 
broughteſt him into the paradiſe of pleaſure, thou gaveſt him free leave to? 
of all the other trees, and forbaddeſt him to taſte of one only, for the boy 
better things; that, if he kept the commandment, he might receiye immor 
as the reward of his obedience. Apoſt. Conſtit. Lib. 8. Cap. 12. 
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ach grant or donation is ever heard of; and therefore the 
-ovenant of eternal life before the fall which the ſcriptures 

all the covenant of works, and which the apoſtle to the 

Gentiles explains ſo fully, and makes the baſis of the ſecond | ] 
-ovenant, or the covenant of grace, is with them all cant | 
and mummery, and deſtitute of any rational evidence.“ | | 
ow much the very foundations of chriſtianity are ſtruck at by | 
is hypotheſis needs no great ſagacity to perceive ; and there- 
e we cannot do a better ſervice to our holy profeſſion than 
tate the true nature of this covenant of God with our firſt _ 11 
ents, and then evince the reaſon and equity, as well as 


xciouſneſs of it. | 


od's Covenant with ADA It: Or, The Firſt Covenant. 


\ COVENANT is a mutual conſent and agreement Acovenant 
entered into by perſons, and whereby they ſtand bound hat. 

h to other to perform the conditions contracted and in- 

ted for ; ſo that, in this ſenſe, a covenant is the ſame thing 

th a contract or bargain ; and, in a ſtrict and proper bargain, 

ere are two things pre-ſuppoſed : » 1ſt, That the perſons con- 

acting be naturally free, and independent on each other, f. e. 

it the one be not bound to the other, as to the things cove- 

ted for, antecedent to that compact and agreement made 

tween them. And, 2dly, That each party voluntarily, and 

conſideration of his own benefit, engage himſelf to the other; 

, where both are free and independent, it is generally the 

prehenſion of ſome good that will thence mutually accrue 

ich makes them enter into a federal engagement. . 

FROM this ſenſe of the word it is eaſy to obſerve that there How God's 

rer was, nor ever will be, a ſtrict and proper covenant be. dealings 


e be ith man 
Fu een God and man. The reaſon is, becauſe, though God 1 
ndert originally free, and has no obligation to man antecedent to a covenaut 


oor $ own gracious will and promiſe ; yet man is naturally bound 


och A Cod as he is his Creator; and upon that very relation has a 


ny licient obligation upon him, though he never entered into 
co0 WM ant. The beſt of his ſervices too can do God no benefit, 


e lere ſo vaſtly diſproportionate to the reward that the reward 


r obk liitneſs cannot be his due, and is rather to be accounted a 
mark e benef; | a x | SY 
<< eneficence upon an arbitrary promiſe. The terms of the 


, weck therefore being ſo infinitely to his advantage as there 


* be no reaſon imagined why he ſhould diſſent, ſo neither is 
in ne any room to expect that there ſhould always, on his ſide, 


ox don explicit conſent for the ratification of it. 


- * lad as, upon theſe accounts, God's tranſactions with us are And from 


hope! lo ſtrictly and properly a covenant ; ſo neither are they a law. 
2 os .- finely 


o Hopkins's Doctrine of the two Covenants. 
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| A Complete Body of Divinity, Part It 
ſtrictly and properly a law, though they are frequently <1, 


the law of works, and the law of faith. For God doe: © 


deal with us out of abſolute ſovereignty, but is gracioul 
pleaſed to oblige himſelf to us by promiſe, which belongs n 
to a ſovereign as ſuch, but has ſome reſemblance. of a © 
nant : ſo that the agreement which God has made with maj 
not merely a law, not merely a covenant, but in ſome meaſu 


partakes of both; inſomuch that, if God had only ſaid, Do th; 


without adding, Thou ſhalt live, this had not been a coveny 


but a law; and if he had only ſaid, Thou ſhalt live, with 
adding, Do this, this had not been a covenant but a proniſe 


: The reality 
of a cove- 


nant be- 
tween God 


ſo that, removing the condition, we make it a ſimple pr 
miſe; and removing the promiſe, we make it an abſgly 


law: but ſince both theſe are found in the contract, it is both 


covenant and a law, though both in a larger acceptation; az 


accordingly in ſcripture is indifferently uſed under either den 


mination, NY fs i 5 

Now that there was a covenant (or whatever other ape 
lation we pleaſe to give it) between God and our firſt parent 
tending to this purpoſe, that if they and their race continu 
* in obedience they ſhould never die, but be always ble 


e and happy, but in caſe of diſobedience be ſubject to den 


and all other calamities,“ „is plain from the preface whi 


uſhers in the prohibition given to Adam concerning his 
eating of the tree of knowledge, with this expreſs donation 
grant, that of every tree of the garden (not. excepting tl 


tree of life) he might freely eat: for, whether the tree of | 
Was a facramental ſign, or a natural means of immortality, it 


evident, 4 from the words of God himſelf, that whoever ma 


uſe of it was put in a capacity of living for ever. Nay, t 


very commination itſelf imports all this: for how infignitice 
would have been the threatening of death to a man's eating 


the forbidden fruit, if he ſhould certainly and neceſſarily e 
died whether he had eaten of it or not? There was doubtl 
therefore the tender of a covenant from God, and the fant 


of the eternal life or death annexed to it: and that our 


parents fully conſented to it, in the name of themſelves 1 
their poſterity ; that they approved of the condition on th 
part, viz. obedience, accepted of the reward promiſed on 60 


part, viz. endleſs felicity, or engaged to undergo the penal 


_ viz, everlaſting death, is demonſtrable from one plain pal 


in the Old Teſtament (to ſay nothing of the New at preſe 


where God complains of the ſad prevarication of the Jens 


theſe words: O Ephraim, what ſhall I do unto thee ! O Jud 


what ſhall I do unto thee !- For your goodneſs is as the * 
ing cloud, and as the early dew it goeth away. I de 
mercy, and not ſacrifice, and the knowledge of God mor , | 


p Bull's State of Man before the Fall. q Gen. iii. 22, Cc. r Hoſe? v 
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ee at-offerings; but they, LIXE Apa, have tranſgreſſed the 
s % enant, and have dealt treacherouſly with me ; which 
wu refers to God's covenant with mankind, in the begin- 
's ne of the world, when Adam was their repreſentative ; which 


wenant he could not have properly tranſgreſſed, unleſs he 

d firlt conſented to it. Pies Abies onto Dopel 3 per foep 
Nor did he only conſent to it himſelf, in his private and per- The nature 
nal capacity, but, as our repreſentative and federal head, he N 
ought all his poſterity under the like engagement. What 

je apoſtle ſays of Levi, * that he paid tithes in Abraham, be- 

uſe he was yet in the loins of his father when Melchiſedec 

et him, is very applicable to the caſe now before us. We 

| entered into covenant at the very beginning of the world; 

t we were then in the loins of our father Adam when the 
wenant was made: ſo that, when we conſider either Adam or 
rſelves with relation to this covenant, we mult ſo form our 
prehenſions as if all we were. Adam, and Adam all of us. 

or though we then lay hid in our cauſes and firſt principles, 

rent et the covenant took hold of us, and bound us, either to the 
bedience which Adam promiſed both for himſelf and us, or 

the penalty unto which he expoſed both himſelf and us. 

» Our covenanting in Adam, however, muſt be underſtood 

ſenſu forenſi, as the divines term it (for it is utterly impoſſi- 

le that we ſhould actually enter into covenant before we were) 

the ſame manner as parents may contract for their children, 

r any teſtator bind his executors or aſſigns; and therefore the 

jeaning only i1s,—* That the covenant which God made with = 
Adam does as lawfully and ſtrongly bind us to 'obedience, 
and, in caſe of failure, to puniſhment, as it did him, becauſe _ 
Cod made this covenant with him, not in his perſonal only, 
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he but in his repreſentative capacity likewiſe, and as he had a 
ung power to indent for his poſterity from the natural right he 


had over them as their common parent.” Whether Adam 


bürgen himſelf to be this public perſon, and to ſtand as the re- 
nag eelentative of all mankind, has been long enough diſputed 
Ir jithout any hopes of a certain reſolution :- it ſeems very pro- 
s 


able however that (this affair being of ſo vaſt and general 
oncernment) ſome ſuch apprehenſions, either by natural in- 
nct, or divine revelation, might be impreſſed upon him; and 
ſo, the more inexcuſable was his fault, who, knowing him 

lf intruſted with no leſs a ſtock than the happineſs of all his 
ace, ſhould- ſo wilfully break, and thereby ruin and deſtroy 
oth himſelf and them. This being the form of the covenant, 

e come next to conſider the nature of its ſanctions ; life, as we 
ad, upon the performance, and death upon the violation of 
os commande. | . — 

ME have imagined that by life here is meant the continu- wget 
ce and perpetuity, here on earth, of that condition wherein 15er. 
0.L,: I. OR K k k Adam 

Eduards“ Survey, Vol. I. t Heb, vii. 9, 10. u Hopkins on the two covenants. , 
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2. Death, 


Its condi- 
tion. : 


have tranſlated them into heaven without their ſeeing or tat 
of death; as a wiſe ſtate, when a land is ſurcharged with i 
habitants, tranſplants whole colonies of them into other coy 
tries. Whether of theſe opinions is more conformable to tu 
is not ſo eaſy to determine, though the great inconvenient 


rather to adhere to the latter: however that be, it is cert 


made happy and bleſſed by the confluence of all good thing 
_ outward and inward, ſpiritual and temporal, whatever man 


ſoul and body, togqher with all its forerunners and cond 


cauſes or attends it: 2. Spiritual death which conſiſts in the lo 
of the image and favour of God, and deſpoiling the foul oft 
_ ornaments of knowledge, grace, and righteonſneſs, wherein 
was originally framed : 3. and laſtly, Eternal death, whic 


ended as long as God endures. In this latitude of ſenſe is 
word taken by divines ; but then we muſt remember that wii 


and mitigated under the covenant of works than now the t0 
ment of the damned will be who have rejected the covenant( 


promiſed now, fo the death threatened then is not ſo rigor 
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Adam was created; a ſtate of perfect happineſs and bliſs, ft 
from ſin, and therefore free from miſery ; in a perfect conc 
and agreement with God; in a continual calm and ſereſi re 
within; poſſeſſed of empire and dominion without; and/ej 
ing all the innocent delights that nature could afford; and: 
this to eternal ages. But others who think that ſuch er 
laſting continuance here would have occaſioned a populoy 
above what the world is able to contain are rather inding 
to believe, that, when the multitude of mankind had {ff 
increaſed as to ſtraiten the bounds of their abode, God wol 


conſequent upon the former may incline a conſidering nit 


that this life promiſed in the covenant of works was a fl 


condition could need, or his will deſire; though it came n 
up to the proportion of that immenſe glory and felicity whi 
is now promiſed to believers under the covenant of grace. 

By the death that is threatened in the covenant of works 
meant temporal death which conſiſts in the ſeparation of t 


mitants, pain, grief, weakneſs, ſickneſs, and whatever eitht 


conſiſts in a ſtate of wretchedneſs and ſore miſery, not tot 


ever puniſhment had been eternally inflicted, either upon fl 
ſeparated ſoul alone (as ſome hold) or upon the whole ma 
both ſoul, and body (as others affirm) it had been more ml 


grace. For, as the life promiſed then was inferior to the Il 


and tormenting as the death threatened now : for a deſpi t 
Saviour, an abuſed grace, a neglected ſalvation, are ſuch thin 
as will add rage to the unquenchable fire, and make it es 
deeper into the ſoul than if there had been no Saviour pr 
vided, no grace offered, no ſalvation purchaſed. _ 

THESE are the terms of the covenant on God's part: 
the condition upon which it was accepted by man was — 


x Hopkins on the two Covenants. 


ap. J. From the Creation to the Flood. 


hin its perfection and perſeverance. For the covenant of 


d, to reverence and worſhip him, to depend upon him, 
| believe in him, and commit all our affairs to his guidance 


don; to live ſoberly and wiſely ; and to be good, and bene- 
in our generation, &c. which right reaſon dictates to be 
duty, were then as much incumbent on Adam as they are 


Har Adam, in cafe he had tranſgreſſed againſt any of 
ſe duties, and done things contrary to the dictates of right 
on, had ſinned, and been liable to puniſhment from God, 
man who conſiders what he ſays can deny: but the difficulty 
the queſtion 1s about his obedience, and-whether, in caſe no 


nature had entitled him to the reward of immortality : and 
nortality had been due to the obſervance of the law im- 


er. added wherein that immortality was promiſed to man, 
cr wiſe than upon the obſervance of the poſitive precept, 


ſtoplaſt could have no right to immortality, but what was 
ded in the gratuitous ſtipulation and covenant of God ; and 


nted in man from his creation, then certainly the legiſlation 
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rks required of Adam all thoſe things which are now re- 
red of us under the covenant of grace, except it be ſuch as 
ſuppoſe the ſin and imperfection of our nature. To love 


government; to reſtrain our appetites, and improve our 


upon us, and what he was much more enabled to per- 
m. » For, in the ſtate of innocence, God ſuited the power 
his creature to the law he intended to give him, and made 
obligation to duty commenſurate with his ability to perform 


Its poſitive 
precept, 


what, and 
the nature 
and diffi- 

culty of it. 


tive law had been ſuper-added, his obſervance of theſe laws 


anſwer to this, I think, muſt be in the negative; for, if | 


uld have been ſuperfluous, if not abſurd. In a word, the 


ui ere ſince we read of no other ſtipulation, or promiſe of 


eternal made to him, but what was annexed to this poſitive 


lis everlaſting weal or woe depended upon the obſervance 

olation of it. 5 1 85 5 5 

lu related, was ſo called, “ either becauſe it had a virtue to 

nt nn” the man's underſtanding, and to make him more wiſe 
knowing than he was before, as the Tempter pretended ; 

What is more probable) « becauſe the eating of it would 


we muſt conclude that this poſitive law was to be, not 
the grand criterion of his ſubmiſſion and obedience, but 


r free of knowledge of good and evil, to which this poſi- The forbid- 
: den tree; 
what. 


ro | 
ſe itually teach him the difference between the good of obedi- 
thing and the evil of tranſgreſſion: © for, as people in health 

2T- ot a thorough ſenſe of the pain and uneaſineſs of ſickneſs, 
r pr they come to feel it; ſo Adam, by his tranſgreſſion, learned 


| the 
Hopkins en the two Covenants. 2 Bull on the State of Man before the 
N Bull, ibid. b Joſephus's Antiquities, Lib. j. Cap. 2. 6 Edwards's 
Vel. J. d sir Walter Raleigh Hliſtor7). | 
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the differnece between good and evil which he knew not 
perfectly before; but he learned the difference to be t 
that good is that which gives the mind pleaſure and afſura 
whereas evil is that which is neceſſarily attended, ſooner 
later, with ſhame and regret. 205 | 
Bor how fatal ſoever the tree was in its conſequences, f 
the ſcripture informs us that it was f pleaſant and deſirable 
the eyes; more alluring than the reſt of the trees in the garde 
having indeed no rivals but the tree of life, and thereh 
much exceeding any tempting delight which the earth im 
veriſhed by Adam's tranſgretion now affords. * This u. 
Adam was to approach, and behold, as oft as for his neceſſ 
he had recourſe to the tree of life; but touch it, taſte it,! 
mult not, upon pain of death; which was no ſmall trig]: 
| ſides, that the reſtraint laid: upon our firſt parents in this q 
Inſtance was, no doubt, a general hint and intimation gin 
them to call them from the animal to the divine life, 
War particular tree this tree of knowledge was has he 
a matter of much conjecture among the learned: i the yi 
the apple, the common and Indian fig-tree have all put in the 
claims; and though the general voice has gone for the comm. 
fig- tree, yet what the ſcriptures have induſtriouſly concedl 
is above the power of man exactly to diſcover. This howey 
we know of certainty, becauſe the word of God has revealed 
to us, that the fruit of this tree was deſirable to make one v! 
and the deſire of knowledge, we are ſenſible, is fo connatut 
to the ſoul of man, that, even in this lapſed eſtate, ſome ha 
been obſerved to quit all the pleaſures of ſenſe, to forget ti 
. very meat and drink, and macerate their fleſh with ſtudy, in 
purſuit of ſome new diſcovery, which, when they have attanl 
they ſeem better pleaſed than if they were maſters of both 
Indies. And if this thirſt after knowledge was fo great! 
natural in man, here again was no ſmall trial of Adam, in 
he was commanded to repreſs and keep it within due bou 
7. e. to acquieſce for the preſent in what underſtanding he! 
and to content himſelf with that bleſſed ſimplicity which a 
child of God he enjoyed, not * hunting after new inventi0 
but waiting upon him in the way of prayer and obedience 
the increale of all uſeful knowledge, to be diſpenſed as it fi 
ſeem good to his divine wiſdom. i This injunction therel 
of abſtaining from the tree of knowledge is not ſuch 2 I 
and eaſy precept as ſome (to inhance the guilt of Adam's i! 
greſſion) have been pleaſed to imagine, either miſtaking 
firſt natural conſtitution of man, or not rightly weighing 


nature of the precept itſelf; ſince it was a general Y 
* Fe iy 


e Young's Sermons, Vol I. f Gen. iii. 6. g Though that ſeems not to! 

been of fo inviting an appearance, ſince the benefit and neceflity of it * 

ſufficiently recommend it to man's uſe. h Bull on the State of Man before 
Fall, i Edwards, ibid. k Eecleſ. vii. 29. 1 Bull, ibid, | | 
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ne life, a bridle to the deliciouſneſs of his ſenſe, a check to 
e curioſity of his reaſon, and a great experiment of his ſelf- 
nal in both: and they, in my opinion, caſt a ſlur upon the 
ne wiſdom who ſeem to diſparage that very precept upon 
nich the main ſtreſs of the whole covenant, and the great 
vard promiſed to the performance, and penalty threatened to 


e diſobedience of it, are certainly ſuſpended. . 55 
Ir may be thought, perhaps, that ſome great precept of moral 3 1 
re, or ſome of thoſe conſummate rules which Chriſt had of the poli- 
ought to light by his goſpel, had been a more competent tive pre- 
al of man's obedience, in his ſtate of integrity: but, if we et. 

nider the thing ſeriouſly, we ſhall find, that, in ſuch circum- = 

ances, there was no poſſibility of tranſgreſſing againſt theſe ; 

d theſe conſequently could be no teſt of his obedience. The 

calogue is reckoned on all hands a good ſyſtem of morality; 

t us then, for inſtance, run over ſome of its chief = precepts, 

\ſce how they would have ſuited with the ſtate of man's inte- 

ty. Had God prohibited the worthip of falſe gods, or the 

orſhip of carved images, can we ſuppoſe that Adam and Eve, 

t jut created by God, and vilited every day, either with the 

git of his preſence, or with ſome bright courtier ſent from 

eaven to attend them, could have ever been guilty of theſe? 

ſhe worſhip of images and falſe gods came not into practice 


we 

aled i men grew fo ſtupid as to take the ſun and moon for Deities, | 
vit en fo ſervile and abject as to flatter their princes into divine 
au onours. Had he prohibited perjury, or vain ſwearing, what 

: hafWWollible place could theſe have found in the infant and innocent 


ate of mankind? Perjury was never heard of til] the world 
as better peopled, and men began to cheat one another, and 
hen deny it, and ſo forſwear it: and oaths and imprecations 
ould never have any being in a ſtate of innocence ; they bor- 
ow their original manifeſtly from the depravity and ſinfulneſs 
our nature: and ſo of all the reſt. How could Adam and 
Lve have honoured their father and their mother when they 
ever had any? What poſſible temptation could they have to 
de puilty of murder when they muſt have acted it on their own 
leh! How could they commit adultery when they were the only 
vo upon the face of the earth? How be guilty of theft when they 
ere the ſole proprietors of all? How bear falſe witneſs againſt 
heir nelghbour, or covet his goods, when there was never a 
heighbour in the world for them to be ſo unjuſt to? And fo, 
ve proceed to chr, ian precepts, how could they love ene- 
mes, how could they forgive injuries, when they had no one 
In the world to offend againſt them ? And the duties of abſti. 
ence, and mortification, and the like, how could they poſſibly 
xcrcſe theſe when they had no luſt to conquer, no paſſion that 
Vas regular to ſubdue, but were all ſerene and calm within? 
5 3 ; SINE 
m Nicholls's Conference, Vol. I. and Jenkins's Reaſonableneſs, Vol. II. 
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How long 
this cove- 


nant laſted. 


com and was to be choſen, what ſo natural and agreeable; 


fruit of a certain tree in that garden; a tree hard at hay 


moment give them an opportunity of teſtifying their obſerva 


not been ſo clear a teſtimony of God's dominion, nor of Adam 

ſubjection to it: but when that which in itſelf was indifferent hg 

came unlawful merely by the will of God; when the com; 

had no other n but merely to make his authority mg 

ſacred; to comn 

to abſtain in ſuch a caſe was pure obedience. 

form ſome tolerable notion to ourſelves of the nature of thi 

covenant which God in the beginning of the world made wit 
the firſt man, viz, That God, on his part, promiſed to ſupp) 
while he continued on earth: and, in due time, to tranſlate him 
without paſſing through the dark entry of death, into a fate 

greater glory and perfection, if he adhered to his duty which . 
had power and capacity to do; but, on the other hand, threat 


its utmolt latitude of ſignification, temporal, ſpiritual, and eter 


tates of his nature and right reaſon ; but, to try his obedience 
laid great reſtraint both upon his rational and ſenſitive appt 


this ſituation ſtood the contract between tim; but how long i 


A Complete Body of Divinity, | Part I 


SINCE therefore all the moral precepts that we are acquainte 
with were improper for the trial of man's obedience in the fz 
of his integrity, it remains that his probation was mol! Proper 
to be effected by a command of doing or forbearing ſome ind 
ferent action, neither good or evil in itſelf, but only ſo far po 
or evil as it was commmanded or forbidden. And if ſuch 


the ſtate of our firſt parents (conſidering they were to live ; 
their lives in a garden) as the forbidding them to eat of 


and might every moment be eat of, and would therefore eve 
of the divine command by their forbearing it. To ſpeak; 


in one word. =» Had the, prohibition been grounded on n 
internal moral evil in the nature of the thing itſelf, there þ 


land in this manner was perfect ſovereignty, ay 


AND now, from what has been ſaid on this ſubject, we mg 


him with all the means of happineſs, both ſpiritual and tempora 


ened to infli& on him all thoſe pains and miſeries that death, 


nal, means, in caſe he revolted: that man, on his part, accept 
the condition, and, both for himſelf and his poſterity as the 
repreſentative, and federal head, promiſed a perfect and un 
{inning obedience, from whence this is called the covenant 
works: that the main of man's duty lay in following the d 


God was pleaſed to put one ſpecial clauſe in the covenant whicl 
tite, and which he notwithſtanding undertook to perform. It 
continued in this ſituation has been a matter of ſome diſpute 

 » MosT of the Jews, and ſome of the Chriſtian fathers, al 
of opinion that Adam preſerved his integrity but a very {0 
while indeed; that in the cloſe of the ſame day wherein he 


made he tranſgreſſed the covenant, and the very ſame day vi 
£ 00 


u Bates's Harmony of the Pivine Attributes. o Edwards's Survey, vol. b 


ö 
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out of paradiſe : but this ſeems to be too haſty a conjecture. 
the hiſtory of the acts of that day wherein Adam was made 


id every thing ſeems to be ſet down very minutely) we find no [ 
00S. tion of his apoſtacy, nor can we conceive with what pro- F | 
Wy it could be ſaid that » God faw every thing that nge 


|; 
made, and behold it was good (which happened in the cloſe C 
the day, becauſe it immediately follows that the evening and | 
e morning, which make the day complete, were the ſixth | 
y) if man had not continued good till then, and if ſin, the | 
"teſt evil of all, was entered into the world at that time. | 
Ir is more worthy of God, and more conſonant to reaſon | 
erefore to believe that our firſt parents were not baffled fo | 
n after their creation, nor ſo excellent a frame ſuffered i 
be ſpoiled immediately. God's propoſal of the covenant to — ate OY 
m (on which depended the whole reſult of this affair) their ” 
tual conſenting to it, and ratification of it in fome ſolemn 
nner or other muft have taken up ſome ſpace of time; ſo 
it the parley between the ſerpent and Eve might have been wn 
x long continuance, though it is briefly ſet down by Moſes. } 
1s probable that ſhe at firſt gave a repulſe to the aſſault, and All 
at ſeveral onſets were made before ſhe yielded. In that per- 
tion of knowledge and holineſs wherein our firſt parents were 
ated it is not likely that they ſhould, on a ſudden, be drawn 
jm their obedience to God. à Thoſe high endowments could 
ealily be loſt ; thoſe divine gifts could not decay but by 
le and little; and therefore it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that 
ſe perſons ſhrunk from their integrity by degrees, and that 
compaſs of time between their temptation and actual tranſ- 
ſion in eating the forbidden fruit was of ſome length, much 
re than can reaſonably be crowded into one ſingle day; and 
refore, if we may be allowed to follow others in their con- 
tures, it was either on the tenth day of the world's age that 
im fell, and was expelled paradiſe : in memory of which 
anity the great day of expiation which was the tenth day 
the year, in which all were required to afflict their ſouls, 
5, in after times inſtituted ; or (as * others would rather 
eit) on the eighth day, that, as the firſt week in the world 
ed with the creation of man and woman, the ſecond was 


baby concluded with their fatal ſeduction and fall. © 
F 
Of the FALL of MAN. 
FORE we proceed to inquire into the occaſion and inſtru- The hiſtory 
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he V ment, the nature and quality, and the effects and conſe. of the fall, 
ay wahres of our firſt parents fall, there is one thing that muſt be literal. 


Co 
Fol. b 


1 obviated; 
2.1.31, q Edwards's Survey, Vol. I. r Uſher's Annals, and Patrick's 
mary, 3 Lev. xvi. 29. t Edwards, ibid. N 
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the other to deliver truth indeed, but under the veil and c 
of fiction ; ſo that, if this book of Moſes be allowed to be hil 
rical, we may as well ſay that what Thucydides relates oft 
plague of Athens, or Livy of the battle of Cannæ, is to be und 
ſtood allegorically, as what Moſes tells us of the prohibit 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge, and of Adam and Eve's 


by man's 


conſtitu- 


= tion. : 


is the emblem of ſenſe, and ſo on. * Now, though it ca 


conceal their true notions from the vulgar, and to keep th 
learning within the bounds of their own ſchool ; yet, ſince 
apparent that Moſes had no ſuch deſign ; that he, in his y 
ings, induſtriouſly avoids all hard metaphors, and no why 


ſince he ſets up for nothing but a plain hiſtorian, and pre 


tory of the fall, as well as the reſt of the book of Gene, i 


be literal, and why ſhould this part of it only be a piece of Eg 


import. | 5 
Occafioned TH1s being premiſed, we come now to conſider what mi 
_ poſſibly be the occaſion of man's tranfgreſſion in this kind, 7 vi 
we may, in ſome meaſure, impute to his original confiitut 

For it muſt be conſidered that = no created being can, in 1ts0 


perfections is, in ſome reſpect, imperfect, 7. e. it wants ti 


termine it (if left to itſelf) muſt always think of the ſame 00) 


net's Archæol. x Saurin's Diſſertations. “ Nicholls's Conference, Vi 
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obviated ; and that is, the ſuggeſtion » of ſuch as pretend i 
this whole account of Moſes is to be underſtood in a fipury 
and allegorical ſenſe : * that the hiſtory of the fall exhibits, 
defection of the ſoul ; the ſerpent repreſents concupiſcence., 
man to whom he durſt not apply himſelf is the picture of 
fon ; and the woman whom he ſo ealily ſeduced and overcy 


be denied but that ſome of the heathen philoſophers had a fx 
affectation for ſuch an allegorical way of writing, in order 


affects to gain a popularity by the invention of new notig 


to relate matters juſt as they happened, without any diſpy 
or embelliſhment of art; it cannot be ſuppoſed but that the} 


be taken in a-literal ſenſe. All the reſt of the book is allowed 


tian hieroglyphic? Fable and allegory, we know, are diredty ( 
polite to hiſtory : the one pretends to deliver truth undiſguil 


pulſion from the garden of paradiſe for breaking it, is to be 
terpreted in a myſtical ſenſe, and quite foreign to what the va 


nature, be incapable of ſin and default: its ꝓerfections, be 
what they will, are finite ; and whatever has bounds ſet te 


perfections which a being of infinite perfections only can I 
and whatever wants any perfection is certainly capable of 1 
carrying. And as every finite creature is capable of defaul 
every rational being muſt naturally have a liberty of choice, 
it muſt have a will to chuſe as well as an underſtanding to 
ſon ; becauſe a faculty of underſtanding without a will to 


u Philo de Opif. pag. 36. Maimonides More Nevoh. Part IL. Chap. 35. 


y Clarke's Inquiry into the Original of moral Eyil. z Jenkius's Reale 
neſs of the Chriſtian Religion, Vol. IL | | 
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proceed in a continued ſeries and connection of thoughts with 
t any end or deſign, which will be a perpetual labour in vain, 
1 tedious thoughtfulneſs to no purpoſe. And as every ra- 


| of neceſſity have a preſcribed rule of its actions. God in- 
d, who is infinite perfection, is a rule to himſelf, and acts 


E a . ; 

I ording to his own eſſence, from whence it is impoſſible for 
ra to vary: but the moſt perfect creatures muſt act by a rule 
(er ich is not eſſential to them, but preſcribed them by God, 


mit; for a free agent may follow, or not follow the rule 
dointed him, or elſe he would not be free. 


Tetel . i . - : 
kon is ſeated in the middle, as it were, between thoſe more ex- 
the] ent beings which live perpetually above with which it par- 


is, e in the ſublimity of its nature and underſtanding, and thoſe 


Wed 


E Vital union which it has with the body, and that, by reaſon 
is natural freedom, it is ſometimes aſſimilated to the one, 
ſri | ſometimes to the other. of theſe extremes. We muſt ob- 
ee farther, >» that, in this compound nature of ours, there 
e 1 {cveral powers and faculties, ſeveral inclinations and diſpo- 


ons, ſeveral paſſions and affections, differing in their nature 
l tendency, according as they reſult from the foul or body; 


S of! 
und 
1tion 
ves 
0 be 


E Wo 


lich it is eaſy and ſatisfied ; that they are none of them ſinful 
themſelves, but may be inſtruments of much good when 


it mi lating them, and in keeping our ſenſitive part ſubject to the 


onal, | 


icunf Tais is the original conſtitution of our nature: and ſince the 
its man was endowed with the ſame powers and faculties of 
be ch and had the ſame diſpoſitions and inclinations of body, it 


ot be but that he muſt have been liable to the ſame ſort 


et 10 

1's Gem tations, and, conſequently, capable of complying with 
n he dictates of ſenſe and appetite, contrary to the direction 
of WW '*l0n, and the conviction of his own mind: and to this cauſe 
faut [cripture ſeems to aſcribe the commiſſion of the firſt fin, 
ice, en it tells us that the woman ſaw the tree that it was good 

g to food, and pleaſant to the eye, and deſirable to make one 
11 oP, . e. it had ſeveral qualities that were adapted to her na- 
e appetites ; was beautiful to the fight, and delightful to 


tate, and improving to the underſtanding, which both an- 
Vol. I. | SR +; ſwered 


am weer orig. Sacræ. b Clarke on the Original of . moral Evil. 


al being has a liberty of choice, ſo, to direct that choice it 


| is not ſo intrinſic in their natures but that they may decline 


ow, in order to know how it comes to paſs that we fo. 
vently abuſe our natural freedom, and tranſgreſs the rules 
t God has ſet us, we muſt remember — * that the ſoul of 


erior terreſtrial beings with which it communicates through 


at each of theſe has its proper object, in a due application to 


zutly applied, as well as occaſion great miſchief by a miſappli- 
tion: whereupon a conſiderable part of virtue will conſiſt in 
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ſwered the deſire of knowledge implanted in her ſpiritual, ; 
the love of ſenſual pleaſure reſulting from her animal part, ap 
theſe, heightened by the ſuggeſtions of the tempter, abated i 

horror of God's prohibition, and induced her to act contrary 

his expreſs command. , 
And the Wo this great tempter and ſeducer was, and by what 
Hwy thod of inſinuation he drew our firſt parents into their defecti 
0+ vat. 4 Moſes who contents himſelf with relating facts as they ha 
pened outwardly, without any comment or expoſition of thet 
or who, by a metonymy common in the Hebrew tongue, uf 
the inſtrumental for the efficient cauſe, tells us expreſsly that 
Different was the ſerpent; and for this reaſon ſome of the ? antient Je 
opinions are of opinion that this whole paſſage is to be underſtood of are 
tte ſerpens ſerpent, which creature they ſuppoſe to have had originallyt 

pent. X 

Soy gift of reaſon and ſpeech, ſo that Eve might have very w 
_ underſtood her. Others, thinking reaſon and ſpeech too pre 
a fiction in a brute, have imagined that it was not a ſerpent, p 
perly ſo called, which appeared, but that only the devil und 


that name is ſignified and denoted; but this opinion is no ir wit! 
liable to exception: for, though it cannot be denied but thi creep or 
the devil is frequently ſtiled in ſcripture - the ſerpent, the & w and : 
ſerpent, and the like; yet why he ſhould be called the ſubiii ents. 3 
beaſt of the field we cannot conceive, neither will the puniſh teir go 
inflicted on the ſerpent ſuffer us to doubt but that a ſerpenil, Jews ; 


body, at leaſt, was employed in the tranſaction. 
T nE moſt common therefore, and indeed the only probal 
opinion is, that it was the devil, ſome wicked and malicious 
rit (probably the chief of that order) who envied the good 
mankind, the favours God had beſtowed on them, and the 
ture happineſs he had ordained for them, and was thereup 


| Rev. 5 
Gevil's hay 
rents, 1s, tl 
b inſult, 

oblerve th: 
tation of t 


reſolved to tempt them to diſobedience, thereby to Habe. 

them to the ſame forlorn condition with himſelf and his oil 7. 

apoſtate brethren; à and that, to effect his purpoſe, he mſi: it ap 

uſe of a ſerpent's body, as the propereſt organ whereby to trugen, ar 

act his fraud and impoſture. 5 3 

That it was THAT it was the devil who all along managed the de e. 
the devil. we may ſatisfy ourſelves, not only from the incongruouſneſ en te 
2 a brute beaſt's over-reaching mankind in their higheſt pitch 3 
underſtanding, but from the atteſtation of the holy ſcript... wah 
likewiſe : for the author of the book of wiſdom, who well Wi! tri 
derſtood the doctrines and traditions of the Jewiſh church, ! 75 en. 


us that b by the envy of the devil deat came into the wo 


In 

e | A 

d Howell's Hiſtory of the Bible. e Nicholls's Conference, Vol. 1. 4 P. 

pbus in the firſt book of his antiquities, chap. 2. pretends that all crea Ci 

uſing the ſame language, and conſequently, being endowed with reaſon . 

underſtanding, the ſerpent, excited by envy, tempted Eve to fin, and? 01 

other things received this ſignal puniſhment, viz. that he ſhould be Party V 

his feet, and ever after crawl upon the ground; which Aben-Ezra and le 5 

Rabbins confirm. M. le Clerc's Diſſertation. g Nicholls, ibid. h V * 
il, 24. | | | | | 
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g our blefled Saviour, who was a better explainer of theſe 


he beginning, or from the firſt creation, alluding to his miſ- 
hievous deſtruction of mankind then: for this reaſon we find 


b again repeated in the ſame book, * and he laid hold on that 


ndoubted references to his firſt deception of mankind under 
the form of a ſerpent. | | 


ſure, learn from the character which the ſcripture gives of that 


ad that the Lord God had made; where the word Subtile 
may not ſo much denote the craft and inſidiouſneſs as the gen- 


ſerpent before the fall was mild, and gentle, and = more fami- 


rents, is, the pride he has ever ſince taken of being worſhipped under that form, 


oſerve that the ſerpent has all along been the common ſymbol and repreſen- 
tion of the heathen deities. Jul. Firmic. de Errore Profan. Relig. p. 15. That 
be3abylonians worſhipped a dragon, we may learn from the Apocrypha, and 
lat they had images of ſerpents in the temple of Belus, Diodorus Siculus 
ib. 2. Cap. 4.] informs us. Grotius, out of ſeveral antient authors, has 
made it appear, that, in the old Greek myſteries, they uſed to carry about a 
rpent, and cry Eua, the Devil, thereby expreſling his triumph in the unhap- 
Pp! deception of our firſt mother. The ſtory of Ophioneus, among the hea- 


lanthon tells us of ſome prieſts in Aſia is very wonderful, viz. that they carry 
about a ſerpent in a braſen veſſel, which they attend with a great deal of muſic, 


"ens Its mouth, and thruſts out the head of a beautiful virgin, to ſhew the 


ud )lilton's Paradiſe where we meet with this lofty deſcription of it: 
In ſerpent, inmate bad, and toward Eve ES 
Addreſs'd his way; not with indented wave, 
Prone on the ground, as ſince, but on his rear, 
Circular baſe of riſing foulds that towr'd, 
Fold above fold, a ſurging maze; his head 
Creſted aloft, and carbuncle his eyes; 5 
With burniſh'd neck of verdant gold, erect 
Amidſt his circling ſpires, that on the graſs | 
Floted redundant. | Book IX. 


Mol. $14, Lib. 2. Cap. 10. 


matters, informs us likewiſe that the devil was a murderer from 


im expreſsly in ſcripture called the ſerpent: i and the dragon 
was caſt out, that old ſerpent, called the Devil and Satan; which 


old ſerpent, which is the devil and Satan; all which places are 


minal, viz. that = it was more ſubtile than ay beaſt of the 


le, familiar, and inſinuating nature of this creature. That the 


ar with man than any other creature; that he did not then 
creep on the ground, but went with his head and breaſt reared 
wand advanced; that, by frequently approaching our firſt pa- 
rents, and playing and ſporting before them, he had gained 
their good-liking and eſteem, is not only the ſentiment both of 
Jews and » Chriſtians, but what ſeems likewiſe to have ſome 
Co nr 88é - foundation 
iRev. xii. 9. k Ibid. xx. 2. 1 What is an argument ex poſteriori of the 
er!'s having aſſumed the form of a ſerpent in his temptation of our firſt pa- 


b inſult, as it were, and trample upon fallen man. To this purpoſe we may 


lens, was taken from the devil's aſſuming the body of a ſerpent in his tempting 
ve. Orig. contra Celſ. Lib. 6. And, to name no more, what Philip Me- 


nd many cha: ms in verſe, while the ſerpent every now and then lifts up itſelf, 


(ris triumph in this miſcarriage among theſe poor deluded idolaters. Ni- 
lls's Conference with the Theiſt, Vol. I. m Gen. iii. 1. n Mede's Diſcourſes, 


' Joſeph. Antiq. Lib. 1. Cap. 2. p Baſil Hom, de Paradiſo, & Damaſces, de 


45 


Now, why the devil choſe rather to aſſume i the form of a In a ſer- 
ſerpent than that of any other creature, we may, in ſome mea- pent's body 
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What kind 
of ſer- 


pent. 


foundation in ſcripture : for when God ſays that he wil : 
enmity between the ſerpent and the woman, and between hi 


ſome ſort of kindneſs and friendſhip between them before, 


was not of a common ordinary ſpecies, * but one very probabli 
| ſomething like that flying fiery ſort, which, we are told, a 
bred in Arabia and Egy 


tion of their tails, reverberating the ſun-beams, make a glo 
© ous appearance. Now if the ſerpent whoſe body the dey 


: A Complete Body of Divinity. Part I 8MChap. J 
rious) 1 
for his 
raphs, C 
angels | 
will to 


ſeed and, her ſeed, the implication muſt be that there y 


IT is no way unreaſonable therefore to ſuppoſe that th 
creature was beloved both by Adam and Eve: ſhe eſpecial 


put ON 

was delighted with it, and uſed to play and ſport with it; rubim, | 
laid it perhaps in her boſom, adorned her neck with its win(WMphim, v 
ings, or made it a bracelet for her arms. So that its being iſs accul 
intimate with the woman made it the properer inſtrument for thiMMnickry, 

_ devil's purpoſe, who, ſliding himſelf into it, might wanton nd for 
play before her until he inſenſibly brought her to the forbiddefpearanc 
tree, and then, twiſting round its branches, might take of chfMWhich, 
fruit and eat, to ſhew her by experience that there was nothinfMinto ſut 
of death contained in it before he began to beſpeak her; and hMuſual S! 
ſpeech might be the leſs ſurpriſing to her, becauſe ſhe nig nd ha 
probably think (as » he might poſitively affirm) that this ne eceive 
acquired faculty proceeded from the virtue of the fruit, take hir 
Bor there is another conjecture ſtill more probable, if preſenc 
will but allow that the ſerpent, whoſe body the devil poſleie ad oft 


lie, 

x HC 
ome be 
wiſhed | 
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mind t] 
eived ; 


| pt. They are of a ſhining yellow 
colour like braſs, and by the motion of their wings, aud vibr 


abuſed was of this kind (though perhaps a ſpecies far more g 


r10 


9 Gen. iii. 15. r Our ingenious Milton makes Satan, as ſoon as he had ploriou! 

| tered into the ſerpent, immediately addreſs himſelf to Eve, who, upon he oming 
him ſpeak, inquires by what means he came to that faculty, and is told thi * ; 
by eating of a certain tree in the garden (but the name he conceals from U ann! 
it came upon him to his own great furpriſe. - e | Herve in 

I was at firſt, as other beaſts, that graze ball fin 


The troden herb, of abject thoughts and low;— 
, Till on a day, roving the field, I chanc'dd _ 


A goodly tree, far diſtant, to behold, W t This! 
Loaded with fruit of various colours mixt, attention 
ERuddy and gold —— | 5 dbe begin 
Io ſatisfy the ſharp deſire I had (rip. He 
Of taſting thoſe fair apples, I reſolv'd penious 
Not to defer.—— . | „ emptatio 
Sated at length, ere long, I might perceive er com 
Strange alteration in me, to degree _ le thing, 
Of reaſon in my inward powers, and ſpeech leſs re 
Wanted not long, tho' to this ſhape retain'd. 0 other 
IThenceforth to ſpeculations high or deep keneſ; h 
I turn'd my thoughts, and with capacious mind de devil 
Conſider'd all things viſible in heaven | * Ralls, he 
Or earth, or middle. | Paradiſe Loft, Book Neity, th 


icked a 
row, 
Counts. 
diver th 
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This whole ſcene of the devil's tempting Eve in the form of a ſerpent 15 vi 
with ſo much art, as well as thorough knowledge of the beſt interpreters 
I] cannot but recommend it to my reader as an excellent comment on that 
of the third chapter of Geneſis. s Tenniſon on Idolatry, and Patrick's & 
mentar 7. | x | 


(hap. I. From the Creation 10 the Flood. 


nous) it was a very proper creature for him to make uſe of 
qr his deſign | for theſe ſerpents we find called in ſcripture ſe- 
raphs, or ſeraphim, which gave the name to thoſe bright lofty 
angels that were frequently employed by God to deliver his 
vill to mankind, and, coming upon that errand, were wont to 
put on certain ſplendid forms; ſome of them the form of che- 
ubim, 7. e. beautiful flying oxen, and others the ſhape of ſera- 
phim, winged and ſhining ſerpents. The devil therefore, who 
5 accuſtomed to imitate the divine actions by an artificial mi- 
mickry, obſerving that good angels attended the divine majeſty, 
and ſometimes miniſtred to Adam and Eve in this bright ap- 
pearance, uſurped the organs of one of theſe ſhining ſerpents, 
which, by his art and {kill in natural cauſes, he might improve 
into ſuch a ſurpaſſing brightneſs * as to repreſent to Eve the 
uſual Shechinah, or angelical appearance ſhe was accuſtomed to; 
nd having done this, it was no wonder that he more eaſily 
deceived our firſt unhappy mother, who might then probably 
take him for one of the angels appertaining to God's plorious 
preſence, and now ſent down from heaven to aſſiſt her as ſhe 
ad often perhaps experienced before during his ſtay in para- 
x HOWEVER this be, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that it was 
one beautiful creature whom Eve took to be an angel that 
wiſhed her well while he diſcourſed with her. For it is impoſſible 
to conceive that ſhe ſhould be ſo ſimple and ignorant as to think 
that beaſts could ſpeak, much leſs that they knew more of God's 
mind than herſelf : nor ſeems it credible how ſhe could be de- 
eired any otherwiſe than by ſome creature which appeared ſo 
goriouſly as to make her miſtake it for an heavenly miniſter 
oming, as ſhe might ſuppoſe, to explain unto her the ſenſe and 
meaning of the divine command. And accordingly, if we ob- 
ſerve in what manner the Tempter addreſſes himſelf to her, we 
hall find our ſuppoſition confirmed, oo 


3 A LEARNED 
t This ſeems to be the opinion of Tertullian, when he tells us that Eve gave 
pttention to the ſerpent as to the Son of God, and again, that the ſerpent from 
be beginning was one that ſacrilegiouſly uſurped the divine image. De Præ- 
lp. Heret. pag. 220. Et adv. Valent. Cap. 2. pag. 251. u Our learned and 
2genious Mr Mede has another way of accounting for the devil's ſucceſs in his 
emptation of the woman. He ſuppoſes that, as it was the law of ſpirits, in 
Ar commerce with men, to preſent themſelves under the ſhape of ſome viſi- 
de thing, ſo it was to be likewiſe under the ſhape of ſome ſuch thing as more 
r leſs reſembled their condition; and that as the glorious ſpirits might take 
0 other ſhape than that of man, ſo the apoſtate ſpirits could appear in no other 
Keneſs but that of a beaſt, thereby to denote their abaſement: and yet, becauſe 
ie devil here took upon him the ſhape of the moſt wiſe and excellent of all 
eats, he ſo blinded the woman's eyes with an opinion of his excellency and ſa- 
"ty, that, in a manner, ſhe forgot, or regarded not that he was one of the 
Cked and apoſtate ſpirits, which occaſioned her miſerable ruin and over- 
ow. Diſcourſe xiv. But this opinion turns upon too many ſuppoſitions: it 
counts not ſo well for the woman's complying with the Tempter, nor does it 
ſer the great difficulty how ſhe came to be ſo very culpable if ſhe knew not 
v the Tempter was, much better than the other. x Patrick's Commentary. 
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4 A Complete Body of Divinity. Part III cbzp. 
The man- A LEARNED Jew » has expounded this tranſaction in a “ fra 
ner of his new and ingenious manner. He pretends that the ſerpent oil. ties 
eg not ſpeak at all, neither did Eve ſay any thing to it; but tha {hal 
being a very nimble and active creature, it got upon the ] hal 

of knowledge, took of the fruit, and ate of it; that Eve, havin" and 

ſeen it ſeveral times do ſo and not die, concluded with here ſho1 

that the ſaid fruit did not occaſion death, and that it might "an. 
grateful to the taſte. By this action, ſays he, the ſerpent 77 a for 

the woman to underſtand, as much as if it had ſpoke, that M * li 

ſhould not die for eating the fruit ; whereupon ſhe conclude 4 all f 

that God had laid the prohibition upon them purely to dh en 

them from the knowledge of good and evil. | not 
T EIs opinion is very plaufible ; and yet it muſt be owne eat 

that the text ſeems to expreſs ſomething more, and that the Tar 

was a real dialogue between the woman and the ſerpent where ds 

in the ſerpent had the advantage of her. To perſiſt there e Sr 

in our former expoſition, it is not improbable * that the Tem ale 

ter, before ever he ſpoke to Eve, repreſented himſelf as one ober 

the heavenly court, who came to congratulate the happine eliciou 

that God had beſtowed upon them in paradiſe, which was WM” 

great that he could not eaſily believe he had denied them aMil'> >** 

of the fruit of the garden: he deſired therefore to be fatisfi felcity 

from her own mouth of the truth of what he pretended to ha if hap] 

heard, or to know how they underſtood the command of Go Jual ple 

Tea, hath God ſaid ye ſhall not eat of every tree of the garde 

And as the woman acquainted him with the whole tenor of WM.” of 

| Prohibition (to weaken her faith) he firſt ſuggeſts her mil | ſug 

in the meaning of it, Ye ſhall not ſurely die: and then (to fl bition 

ter her ambition) he deludes her with a falſe promiſe : God re 

know that in the day ye eat thereof your eyes ſhall be open 4} 


- 2 ye ſhall be as Gods knowing good and evil. As if heh 8 
Ax can it poſſibly be that ſo good à God, who has 
lately been ſo bountiful to you as to give you a being, Sur! 
© inveſt you with dominion, and make you the chief favour 
e that he has, ſhould now deny you any thing? Has he indd herew 
forbid you the uſe of the tree of knowledge, but why did  parta] 
4% plant it at all? Why did he adorn it with ſuch beauti Mable, 
e fruit? Why did he place you in this garden to ſee and beh 4 ak 


« it daily, but that he has a ſecret deſign (however he m 
ce conceal it from you) that you ſhould eat it. as well 5 3 
« reſt? And therefore he conceals it from you, becauſe beer Go 
* minded to keep you in ignorance, and not admit you to! 
„ plenitude of happineſs which your eating of this tree d 
* confer upon you. » Its ſovereign quality is to m 
| - | FEA... 6e ſtrang 

y Iſaac Abarbinel. z Howell's Hiſtory of the Bible. a Patrick's Com 


| tary. b Eve, upon the ſight of the forbidden tree unto which the ſerpent 
conducted her, ſcems ſurpriſed and refuſes to eat, alledging the ſevere os ON 


Chap. . From the Creation to the Flood. 


« ſtrangely the underſtanding, and advance all the other facul- 

« ties of the ſoul to ſuch a ſublimity that eat but of it and ye 

« (hall be like angels, nay, ye ſhall be like Gods; your beings 

« jhall be ſecure in your own hands, and your happineſs valt 

« and inconceivable, and independent on any other, Why 

« ſhould you ſhrink back, or be afraid to do it then? You have 

„an opportunity of making yourſelves independent and happy 

« for ever, and the treſpaſs is nothing: What harm in eatin 

« a little fruit? Why this tree of knowledge more ſacred than 

all the reſt? Can ſo great a puniſhment as death be propor- 

« tionate to ſo ſmall a fault? I come to aſſure you that it is 
not; that God has relaxed the rigour of the prohibition, and 

„eat you what you will ye ſurely {hall not die,” 

Inis ſeems to be a natural paraphraſe upon the Tempter- s The fall of 
words ; and by ſome ſuch cunning harangue as this it was that — 
e gained the ear of Eve: and when he had done this, he pre- 
valed with her to fix her eye upon the fruit: he remarked 

o her its pleaſantneſs to the light, and left her to gueſs at the 
feliciouſneſs of its taſte, Eve, in the very midſt of the temp- 
tion, had a freedom of choice; but the wild conceit of know- 

ng good and evil, of becoming like God, and of changing her 
Felicity (great indeed, but ſubordinate) for an independent ſtate 

if happineſs ; and eſpecially the deceitful- bait of a preſent ſen- 

ſul pleaſure blinded her reaſon by degrees, and, as ſhe ſtood 
ping on the tree, filled all her Rey and the whole capa- 

ty of her ſoul. The fight of the fruit provoked her deſire ; 

be ſuggeſtions of the Tempter urged it on; and the very pro- 
bition itſelf added ſomething to inflame it; ſo that, at all ad- 
entures, ſhe put forth her hand, and plucked, and ate : 


455 


«Earth felt the wound, and nature from her feat, 


Sighing thro? all her works, gave gue: of woe, 
That all was loft. mn 


dur however had no ſuch ſenſe of her cation bur fancying Ofthe man. 
erſelf already in the poſſeſſion of that chimerical happineſs 

therewith the devil had flattered her, ſhe invited her huſband 

partake with her. The moſt abſurd arguments appear rea- 

mable, and the moſt unjuſt deſigns equitable, when the perſon 

lat propoſes them is beloved. The devil therefore knew 

fy well RAE he Gig when ms made his firſt application to the 


woman, _ 


on of God; where the poet PREY the Tempter artfully break out into 

u rapturous commendation of it: | 
O ſacred, wiſe, and wifdom-giving plant, | 
Mother of ſciences ! Now I feel thy power 

Within me clear, not only to diſcern 

Things in their cauſes, but to trace the ways 
Of higheſt agents, deem'd however wiſe. 
Queen of the univerſe! do not believe ; 

Thoſe rigid threats of death. M1L YON, Book ix. 

r d Milton's Paradiſe 2 Book ix. eMede's OP 
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have ſuch a powerful aſcendency over her huſband's affectio 
that he could not well deny her any thing. Her charm an 
endearments, he knew, would be of more efficacy than all thi 
ſubtile motives which he could ſuggeſt ; and therefore he mad 


uſe of her to engage him in the defection. And * he, like an us, heir m 
rious man (after ſome reluctancy, we may ſuppoſe) was pr jad go! 
vailed on by her intreaties, contrary to his ſenſe of duty, eite 
the convictions of his own breaſt, to violate the comma the 
merely becauſe ſh? had done it, and to ſhare whatever fx xpecte 
God's indignation for this tranſgreſſion ſhould bring upon her nealurc 
for ſo the words of his excuſe ſeem to imply, The woman what atch f 


thou gaveſt to be with me (and to be my other ſelf) gave n 


o be m 


of the tree, and I did eat: it was through her perſuaſion, an WI 


out of the paſſionate affection I had for her, that I was likeyi Jeal of 
drawn in to commit this fm. Thus the ſolicitations of the wi oo 
ye hav: 


Why God 


pernutted 
Met 


man ruined the man, as the inchantments of the Tempter ruine 
the woman: ſhe held forth the fair enticing fruit to him, a 
he, rather than ſee her periſh alone, choſe to be involved! 


ntime: 
ones. 


the ſame common guilt, * 

\ | | 8 | Jad an | 
Earth trembled from her entrails, as again the 

In é pangs, and nature gave a ſecond groan. upreme 

Sky low'rd, and muttering thunder, ſome ſad drops pake ch 


Was 
rom {an 
natur 
erefor 
yards a 


Mept, at compleating of the mortal ſin. — 

; VVV 
© BuT why did God permit them thus to be undone? W 
did he not ſend them ſuccours from above, when ſo greit 
« price as the lives of all mankind was ſet upon their head 


«© Why did not he enable them to overcome the wiles of tl 4 
« Tempter? Why did not he order a guard of angels, or lon * 8 
more plentiful influxes of his bleſſed Spirit to aſſiſt them 7 "ny 
« this unequal conflict ?? Theſe are inquiries that mar * © 
enough be made, and therefore, to ſatisfy them, and wi 4 N 8 
to vindicate the wiſdom and goodneſs of Almighty God in pa N 
mitting this event, we ſhould do well to conſider that Cod h4 * 
ing created man a free agent, and now put him in a ſtate _P 
probation, he could not lay any reſtraint upon him, nor cone | 2 
nicate any aſſiſtance to him but what was conſiſtent with ] © 1 
nature he had given him, and the ſtate he had placed him ld! 


Had God, to prevent man's ſin, taken away the liberty of 


abliſhr 


will, he had thereby deſtroyed the foundation of all vir. N 


and the very nature of man himſelf; for virtue would not h 


1 For 1 

been ſuch had there been no poſſibility of acting contrary, 10 A 

man's nature would have been divine had it been made 0p h 

cable: had God given our firſt parents ſuch powerful influen . all 
| | | Vor, 


f Edwards's Survey, Vol. I. g Sunplicius in Epic. p. 187. h Nichol 
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Conference, Vol. I. 
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Chap. I, 
© his holy Spirit as to have made it impoſſible for them to 
u, or had he ſent a guard of angels to watch and attend them 
o as to hinder the devil from propoſing any temptation, or them 
om hearkening to any; had he, I ſay, ſupernaturally over- 


heir minds, upon the leaſt tendency to evil, in this caſe, he 


xpected from him to do, was to give them ſuch a ſufficient 


o be made but that he did do. 15 „ 
We indeed, in this degenerate ſtate of ours, find a great 
Jeal of difficulty to encounter with temptations : we feel a great 
lindneſs in our underſtanding, and a crookednels in our will: 
xe have paſſions ſtrong and ungovernable, and experience of- 
ntimes an inclination to do evil, even before the temptation 
ones. But our firſt parents, in their primitive rectitude, ſtood 
ofſelſed of every thing as advantageous the other way. They 
jad an underſtanding large, and capacious, and fully illuminated 
the divine Spirit: their will was naturally mclined to the 


upreme good, and could not, without violence to its nature, 


pake choice of any other, by which means it came to paſs that 


natural for us to be led away by temptations now. And 
erefore, if, notwithſtanding all theſe mighty advantages to- 


e blamed, and not the inſufficiency of the divine aſſiſtance. 


pon us by their tranſgreſſion was great and grievous ; and 
et there will be no caufe to complain, much leſs any reaſon to 


neaſure of power and aſſiſtance as might. enable them to be a 
patch for the ſtrongeſt temptation : and this there is no queſtion 


Ir cannot be denied indeed but that the diſorder brought 


aled the organs of their bodies, or the inward inclinations of 


jad governed them, not as free, but as neceſſary agents, and 
ut it out of his own power to have made any trial of them at all. N 
l therefore that he could do, and all that in reaſon could be 


He no ways 


to be blam 


ed. 


vas as hard for them to ſin as it is difficult for us to abſtain 
rom ſinning; as eaſy for them to elude temptations then as it 


yards a ſtate of impeccancy, they would chuſe to expreſs a con- 
mpt of God's authority, and to break through all reitraints to 
me at their ſin, their perverſeneſs and obſtinacy are only to 


peach the goodneſs of God for it, eſpecially if it be conſidered | 


wer, he has nevertheleſs thought fit to repair by the cove- 
Pounded the ſame reward, eternal life after death, which we 


aliſhment for our virtue how than we could have had had 
e not been ſufferers by the firſt tranſgreſſion. 5 
Fox let us ſuppoſe, * that, notwithitanding our firſt parents 
a ſinned, yet God had been pleaſed that original righteouſneſs 
wuld have equally deſcended upon all their poſterity ; yet we 


Vol, I. 


1 Nicholls's Conference, Vol. I. k Young's Sermons. 


ant of mercy in his Son Jeſus Chriſt. By him he has pro- 


ther - that what he thought not fit to prevent by his almighty 


ould have had without death before, and given us a better 


ult allow that any one of their poſterity might have been 
Mm m 33 ":- - 200 
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foiled by the wiles of the Tempter, and fallen as well as el elty! 
dic: now had they ſo fallen (the covenanit of grace being y uy in 
yet founded) how could they have ever recovered themſche hn th 
to any degree of acceptance with God? Their cafe muſt u nd ſur 
been the Finns, as deſperate, as forlorn, as that of fallen angel beaven 
was before: whereas now, in the preſent ſtate of things, d ben t. 
condition is much ſafer. Sin indeed, by reaſon of our preſen nd f 
infirmity, may more eaſily make its breaches upon us, eite oy t 
through ignorance or farpriſe ; but it cannot get dominion ov r ſtrany 
us without our own deliberate option; for it is an expreſs gos bert 
pel-promiſe againft the power of ſin that it ſhall not have done of 
minion over us; againſt the power of the devil, that preater iM(ettroy 
he that is in you than he that is in the world; againſt 5 4 owe nt all 
of temptations, that u God is faithful who will not ſuffer us H lavery 
be tempted above what We are able; againſt diſcouragemen Abu 
from the pretence of our infirmities, that » we may do all ii. who 
through Chriſt that rehothvis us; and, in caſe of failing, tui noſt f 
we have an advocate with the Father, and a propitiatiaſ bad gi 
for our fins. Thus plentifully did God provide for man's H them, 
bility in that ſtate of integrity; thus graciouſly for his reſtai em | 
tion in this ſtate of infirmity ; in both caſes his goodneſs h commit 
been conſpicuous, and has never failed. tunit 
Thkbe hei- Bur it may be objected perhaps againſt this attribute © chaWMenlight 
1 * the ſin of our firſt parents could hardly deſerve ſo ſevere cine i 
„ puniſhment as what was inflicted upon them; that the eat penſity 
* ing of a fig, an apple, or whatever the fruit was, ſeems ether, 
4 be a ſlight and venial offence, and no way proportionate enorm 
God's indignation againſt them and their poſterity for it. u-. 
We take wrong meaſures however, » if we ſuppoſe that go Pear 1 
and evil are only in the nature of the thing, and not in . demſe 
commands and prohibitions of God, and fo eſtimate the degre For 
of an offence from the quality of the thing forbidden more th gone o 
the authority of the legiſlator. Whatever God is pleaſed de cy: 
command or forbid, how indifferent ſoever it be in itſelf, is, f 'clect 
that very reaſon, ſo far as it is commanded or forbidden by hinjotiende 
as truly good or evil as if it were abſolutely and morally be beg 

becauſe it is enacted by the ſame divine authority that makes : 
moral precepts obligatory to us. Nay, the lighter and mor oe 
indifferent the matter of the precept is, the greater is the b Bates, 
piety of the tranſgreſſor in preferring ſo trivial a thing befo e facr; 
Gods will and pleaſure, and in deſpifing his wrath and indfff we 
nation when it might fo eaſily have been avoided. | the N 
 Theaggra= LET it not then be thought that the eating of the forbid cer 
„ ns or fruit was a light and inſignificant matter; for if we conſider it 3 
all its aggravating circumſtances, we mult allow that it was n ede 
only a bare diſobedience. to God's command, but a perfect 7 baer 
Rh 5 Wn Kane 
1 Rom. vi. 14. m1 Cor. x. 13. m Phil. iv. 13. o 1 John ii. 1. p Jeniar Wy at 
Reaſenableneſs, Vol. II. q Jenkins, ibid. r Edwards's Survey, Vol. I. 
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lity to his promiſes and threats; that it was * a kind of idola- 


vn than in God ; * a prodigious pride to deſire to be like God, 
ind ſuch a diabolical pride as made the evil angels fall from 
heaven ; » envy and diſcontent to think that God had denied 
hem the perfections belonging to their nature; covetouſneſs 
ind * ſacrilege to deſire and rot God of that which he had made 
ay to himſelf, in token of his. dominion and ſovereignty; 
; trange and unaccountable folly to part with his favour which 
i better than life for the pleaſures of taſte and curioſity ; and 


ne of the moſt barbarous cruelties that ever was committed, to 


leroy the poor ſouls of ſo many of their . to diſinhe- 


rit all their children before they were born, and doom them to 


layery before they knew the price of liberty, 


App to this, that it was a diſobedience againſt God; a God 


who not only knew beſt how to govern them, and what was 
moſt for their real good and advantage; but who fo lately 
had given them being, and beſtowed ſo much happineſs on 


them, and made them lords over all, and reſtrained nothing from 
them but only the uſe of this one tree: add again that they 
committed this ſin in e the very place of God's ſpecial preſence, 


wainit the cleareſt conviction of conſcience, with minds fully 


elightened to diſcern it, with wills ſufficiently fortified to de- 
dine it, and without any outward compulſion or inward pro- 


penſity of nature to induce them to it; and, laying all this to- 


gether, it will appear that this was a crime of ſo ſingular an 


enormity, and guilt of ſo heinous a complexion that nothin 


now-a-days can be ſuppoſed to reſemble it, as will farther ap- The els: 
pear in the dreadful effects that thereupon enſued, both to it. 


themlelves and their poſterity. 


ry in them to believe the devil, and to put a greater truſt in 
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For, « after the intoxicating juice of the forbidden tree was To them- 
gone off, and the man begun to return to his ſenſes again; after ſelves. 


the eyes of his underſtanding came to be opened, and he o 


rellect within himſelf upon what he had done, whom he had 
oliended, and whom he had gratified by his tranſgreſſion; when 


he began „ fay, « to perceive his own nakedneſs, and the foul 


. F degradation 
1 Bates's Harmony. t Nicholls's Conference, Vol. I. u Bates, ibid. x Mede's 
Diſcourſes, p. 27. y Bates, ibid. 2 Edwards, ibid. a Mede's Dif. p. 40. 


b Bates, ibid. e Bates, ibid. d Immediately upon eating the forbidden fruit, 


the ſacred hiſtorian tells us that gur firſt parents knew themſelves to be naked, 
\ e. they were ſenſible they bad tranſgreſſed. Thus, after the golden calf was 


fonkecrated, Moſes is ſaid to have ſeen the people naked, Exod. xxxii. 25. And 
n the New Teſtament Gummo js ſometimes taken for a Sinner, Rev. xvi. 15. 


Others indeed ſuppoſe that the fruit of this forbidden tree provoked our firſt 


rxrents to luſt, and ſome indecent motions of the body; for, according to the | 


odetty of the Hebrew tongue, nakedneſs may well enough denote an irregular 
petite to venereal pleaſures; but, beſides that this conjecture is without any 
nes of. foundation, it js bard to conceive how Adam and Eye ſhould not 
zen mewlelves to be naked before their fall, or why they ſhould be more 
amed of their nakedneſs then than t, hey were before. When they were the 
W/ \ahabitznts of the world their bed under the gynopy of heaven waz equally 
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degradation of his nature; how his innocence, which clothe 
him before like a garment, was fled, and luſt, and other irregu 
lar appetites, which he was an utter ſtranger to till that unhappy 
hour, had taken poſſeſſion of his ſoul, in what condition muf 
he be? How is man disfigured by his fall! How is he tranſ 
formed in an inſtant from the image of God into the image 
the devil ! EMT ĩ oe ee 
AD aM, while he continued in his obedience, enjoyed pead 
with God, a ſweet ſerenity of mind, a divine calm in his con 
ſcience, and was full of ſatisfaction in himſelf ; but after his ſi 
he trembled at God's voice, and was tormented at his preſence 
© I heard thy voice, and was afraid, ſays the poor guilty man 
he looked on God as angry and armed againſt him, ready t 
execute the ſevere ſentence : conſcience began an early hel 
within him: paradiſe, with all its pleaſures, could not ſecurt 
him from the ſting in his breaſt ; and that ſharpened by the han 
of God. What a confuſion of thoughts, what a combat of p; 
ſions was he in? when the temptation which deceived him va 
niſhed, and his ſpirit recovered out of the ſurpriſe, and took 
clear view of its guilt in its true horror, what indignation di 
it kindle in his breaſt? How did ſhame, ſorrow, and deſpair 
theſe ſecret executioners, torment his ſpirit? The intellige 
nature (his peculiar excellency above the brutes) armed miſen 
_ againſt him, and put a keener edge upon it by reflecting on th 
fooliſh exchange he had made of the favour of God for the fru 
of a tree, and by his foreſeeing the death he juſtly deſerve 
hanging over his head, and ready to devour him. 
Wi may imagine in part, but cannot ſufficiently relate ho 
ſad and deplorable the condition of Adam and Eve was upol 
their loſs of God's favour, and expulſion from paradiſe. The 
could not but ſpend their days in languiſhing grief, and in com 
tinual ſighs and tears. Paradiſe they ſaw ſhut againſt them 
and the guard ſtand menacing with a flaming ſword s. I 
Rs Ps 99 72 a ac 
as chaſte as if it had been covered with a roof, and ſecured with a wall 2 
ceiling, and tapeſtry, and therefore this nakedneſs of theirs muſt be underftoc 


in a figurative ſenſe. M. Le Clerc's Diſſertations. e Gen. iii. 10. f Milto 
makes Adam, after his recovery from his infatuation, expreſs his ſhame and r6 
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gret to Eve in terms that deſerve our obſervation: 
— — — — How ſhall I behold the face 
Henceforth of God or angel, earſt with joy 
And rapture ſ? oft beheld? Thoſe heavenly ſhapes 
Which dazzle now this earthly with their blaze 
Inſufferably bright. O might I here 
In ſolitude live ſavage, in ſome glade 
Obſcur'd, where higheſt woods impenetrable _ 
To ſtar or ſun-light ſpread their umbrage broad, 
And brown as ev/ning! cover me, ye pines, 
Le cedars, with innumerable boughs _ 
___ Hide me, where I may never ſee them more. Book ix. 
g What is here meant by the flaming ſword repreſented to be in the hand 
the cherubims, at the entrance of the garden of paradiſe, is variouſly cones 


tured by learned men. Eut of all efſays of this kind, that of Tertullian, 
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ce of God was alienated from them, and no hopes of conſola- 11 
on to be expected thence. Sweat and hard labour were come 44 
don the man, and great pain in her child- bearing had ſeized 1 
pon the woman, ſo that they could not but be filled with re- i} 
ret and remorſe, whether they reflected on their paſt felicity, | lt | 
looked forward and ſaw the innumerable miſeries attending | | 
man life, all conſequent upon their folly. And, to augment ane {01 
teir ſorrow, there ſoon happened a diſmal effect of their fall ahi} 
nd depravation in the unnatural murder of their dear ſon Abel, I 
choſe name (as ſome expound it) ſignifies mourning, and was | 
ven by a particular direction of providence to denote the grief | 0 
hat his death would occaſion to his diſconſolate parents. This | 
made their hearts bleed afreſh, and cauſed them to look back 
ith more ſeriouſneſs and ſelf- reproaches upon their vile apo- 
hey which was the ſpring of all the miſeries they underwent. 
Bur whatever temporal calamities befel theſe ſinners, ſince Whether 
he ſcripture makes no mention of their repentance, ſome have fie? 2 
ut ſtuck to affirm that they died impenitent. This however .* 
tems to be too raſh and uncharitable a conjecture : the ſacred 
ſtory indeed is filent as to many particulars, becauſe a great 
pace of time, eſpecially in its introduction (as this part of it 
jay very well be called) is included in the compaſs of a very 2 
pages; but as the promiſe of the Meſſiah, who was to re- 1 
kem and ſave mankind, was made immediately after the fall, 
nd ſo concerned them as well as others, we have foundation | It 
pr a pious belief that God's mercy would not overpaſs theſe IM 
vor offenders at its firſt ſetting out, but rather begin with them 
b give an inſtance of his preſent pity and kindneſs, and an 
lurance of his future goodneſs and clemency. i His wiſdom 
d honour can hardly be ſuppoſed to ſuffer Satan to boaſt that 
firſt conqueſt and ſpoils remained intire, and met not with 
ter- defeat. And therefore, * if the eaſtern traditions were 
de credited, we might add that for a long time after their 
ll they plunged themſelves into the deepeſt ſorrow : they be- 
waned their fate; they bewailed their ſin; begged pardon, 
| . 8 „„ 5 -: 00 

ought it was the torrid zone, is the moſt unhappy. Tertul. Apolog. Cap. 47. 

or is that of Pſeudo Anſelm, who will have it to be a wall of fire encompaſſing 
radiſe, much better. Anſelmi Elncidare. Cap. 15. And yet we find this ſol- 
hel in a great meaſure by a learned man of our own nation, who, pretend- 

b that the original word ſignifies a dividing flame, as well as a flaming ſword, 
Woſes that this lame was an aſcenſion of ſome inflammable matter roun& 
wut the garden, which excluded all comers to it till ſuch time as the beauty 

the place was defaced. Nicholls's Conference, Vol. I. Some Rabbins are 
opinion that this flaming ſword was an angel, which they found upon that 
nage in the Pſalms, where it is ſaid that God maketh his angels ſpirits, and 
mniſters a flaming fire, Pſal. civ. 4. Maimonides More Nev. Par. I. Cap. 4. 
td hereupon another learned man of our nation has imagined that this flaming 
I'd, which was eſteemed by the Jews a ſecond angel, was of a different kind 

the cherubim, viz. a ſeraph, or flaming angel, in the form of a flying fiery 
ent, whoſe body vibrated in the air with luſtre, and may be fitly deſcribed 

(Me image of ſuch aſword. Tenniſon on Idolatry. h Gen. iii. 15. i Ed- 

ass Fur vey, Vol. 1. k Patrick's Commentary. | 
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Its evil ef- 
fects upon 
the ſerpent. 


Upon the 
5: ground. = 
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and performed all the offices of a ſincere penance, until God e (we 
pleaſed to diſpatch an angel to comfart them, and to give tel ed no 
aſſurance of their reſtoration to the divine favour. orefot 

THEsE were the evil effects and conſequences, which, by re nati 
ſon of their apoſtacy, more eſpecially befel our firſt paren ad; 
we come now to thoſe of a larger extent, and wherein tity, ur 

whole race is concerned. But before we enter upon theſe, i W. 
may not be amiſs briefly to take notice of the ſentence denouneMf&caiſe 
_ againſt the ſerpent, and that the rather, becauſe it may poſſi npover 
ſeem ſtrange to ſome why God ſhould be fo incenſed gerate 
this creature for what it could no ways help; having no inte ents b 
tion to ſin, nor any cognizance of what the devil did with WWnetim 
body. Now, if we conſider what a bright and glorious q rthqu 
ture the ſerpent was before, we cannot but ſuppoſe that anner 
intended this debaſement of it, not ſo much to expreſs his iſkrthly 
dignation againſt it, as to make it a monument of man's ery d 
happy fall, a teſtimony of his diſpleaſure againſt ſin, and WM innu: 
inſtructive emblem to deter all. future ages from the cf aſters 
miſſion of that which brought ſuch vengeance along with Wi cat: 
= In the Levitical law we find an expreſs command, that! r day 
man committed any abomination with a beaſt, the beaſt was eaſine 
be ſlain as well as the man; and, by parity of reaſon, the (th in 
pent is here puniſhed, if not to humble the pride, and allay den c 
triumph of the devil by ſeeing the inſtrument of his ſucceſ i at laſ 
ſhamefully degraded ; at leaſt to remind the delinquents th bect 
| ſelves of the foulneſs of their crime, and the neceſſity of t Nav, 
repentance, whenever they chanced to behold ſo noble a dſterity 
ture as the ſerpent once was reduced to ſo vile and abject a ona 
dition, merely by the means of their tranſgreſſion. Aud e of 
to proceed. > : VVV 
* WHaTEveR we read in the antient poets of the plenty La 
happineſs of the golden age, was certainly nothing elſe but { 5 
broken notions and traditions of man's firſt eſtate in par fur hi. 
and of that univerſal harmony wherein the world and all th — 
would have continued had not his fall introduced a chan 1 
The fruits of the earth at firſt were ſpontaneous, and the 8. 
without being torn and tortured, ſatisfied: the wants and D 
fires of man; but, upon his apoſtacy from God, as a puniſh . 
for his ſin, God » curſed the ground, and the ground imm 7 
ately brought forth thorns and thiſtles: for we muſt not 0 
poſe, » with ſome, that the original fertility of the earth e -- 
_ tinned until the deſtruction brought upon it by the un" v 
deluge. The deluge may be ſaid indeed to be the comple 3} 
of the curſe of barrenneſs, but the curſe commenced in part 2 
before; otherwiſe how could Adam be ſaid, à in ſorrow, 0 * 

I Nicholls's Conference, Vol. I. Patrick's Commentary, and Mede's Dig V: 

fes. m Lev. xx. 15. n Dr Jackſon's Works, Vol. III. o Gen. Jul '» Co 


p Burnet's Theory, and Woodward's Natural Hiftory. q Gen. 313. 17, 1% 
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te ſweat of his face, to eat of it all the days of his life? He 
ed not till about ſeven hundred years before the flood, and 
berefore the antedeluvian earth muſt have loſt a e of 
natural riches if men were neceſſitated to till it for their 


read; and perhaps it every year ſenſibly declined in its fecun- 5 


until that deſtructive inundation came. 
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"WE may lay it down therefore for an irrefragable crank; Mens bo- 


cauſe it is founded upon the holy records, that the earth was 
npoveriſhes upon man's tranſgreſſion, and every creature de- 
erated when he fell. The earth, and air, and other ele- 
tents became diſordered, in ſome meaſure unwholeſome, and 
metimes fatal. Hence proceeded dearth, ſcarcity, peſtilences, 
urthquakes, ſtorms, tempelts, thunder and lightning, and all 
nner of natural calamities. Man's body which is made of 
rthly principles feels the power of noxious elements,. and 
ery day participates of the curſe ; from whence proceeds ſuch 
n innumerable variety of diſeaſes and diſtempers : that the 
Alters of medics have not yet been able to furniſh out a per- 
catalogue of all the maladies that infeſt us. We conſume 
r days in this valley of tears amidſt a multitude of pains and 
ealineſſes, of wants and neceſſities, of crolles and diſaſters, 
tt in our private and in our relative capacity, which (if no 
aden caſualty overtakes us) waſte and wear us out by degrees, 
Il at laſt our bodies fink into the grave, and ſtench and rotten- 
ſs become our portion. 


terity feel the ſad effects of his apoſtacy from God. The 


in for his tranſgrefſion. | 
— —— dans — wn — — — The ſun 
Had firſt his precept ſo to move, fo ſhine, 
As might affect the earth with cold and heat 
| Scarce tolerable; and from the North to call 
Decrepit winter; from the ſouth to bring 
Solſtitial ſummer's heat. To the blank moon 
Her office they preſcrib'd, to th' other five 
Their planetary motions and aſpetts 
Of noxious efficacy, and when to join 
In ſynod unbenign; and taught the fix'd 
Their influence malign when to ſhower; 

Which of them riſing with the ſun, or falling 
Son ' d prove tempeſtuous. To the winds they ſet 
Their corners, when with bluſter to confound 

Sea, air, and ſhore: the thunder when to roll 
With terror thro” the dark aerial hall. 
Theſe changes in the heavens, tho ſlow, produce 
Like change on ſea and land; ſidereal blaſt, | 
Vapour and miſt, and exbalation hot, 
Corrupt and peſtilent, xc. M11ToN' 3 Paradiſe Loft Book Go 
t Edwards's Survey, Vol. I. 


tional and divine part of man (Which was once the crown and 
Jory of his e is defaced; ; 1ts original Tighteouſneſs 


— perverted, 

r Lids! 8 Survey, Vol. 1. s Our i ingenious Milton brings in God, ſoon 
er the fall, appointing his holy angels to make an alteration. in the courſe of 
celeſtial bodies, and to poſſeſs them with noxious qualities! in order to puniſh, 


dies. 


Nay, not only the bodies, but the fools likewiſe of Adam's Their fouls 


rr * 
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perverted, and all the faculties of his mind miſerably impair 
His intellectual powers are clouded with ignorance and err, 
the notions of good and evil have loſt their perſpicuity, ; 
reaſon itſelf become ſo weak that it can hardly do its off 
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ten in 
His elective faculty is influenced too much by his affections ; d ext 
paſſions u to ſay that it is abſolutely free: and though he cam Ne bu 
but perceive that he has loſt that happy inclination to coli ſick 
which was ſtamped upon his nature at firſt, yet he has not He bad 
ſenſe to bemoan his loſs. His love and hatred, his deſires, hight ! 
i fears, his joys, his anger, his ſorrows, paſſions that we ually 
ij originally innocent and regular, are all unbridled and ungen of 
1 | verned now; they hurry him into miſchief ; they fill him en to 
| _ perturbation ; make him reſtleſs and uneaſy, and are aui hor 
| ending in vanity and vexation of ſpirit, Theſe are the brut reit; 
[ that our nature contracted by her fall: but there is ſtil] a ne N, anc 
j melancholy conſideration behind, viz. that theſe diſorders in is own 
| _ underſtanding, will and affections, make way for more viſii n 
ones in the actions of mens lives. From hence proceed ii ud im 
piety, profaneneſs, blaſphemy, perjury, covetouſneſs, injuſiꝙ Me pro! 
theft, violence, malice, murder, drunkenneſs, lewdneſs, ſins Hnſgre 
all degrees, and vices of all dimenſions, which not only excu r rep. 
men from heaven and happineſs, but make them obnoxious s cal 
eternal miſery and puniſhment in the world to come: * for Hs the 
Wages of fin are death, eternal death it muſt be expounded, bi offer 
cauſe it is ſet in oppoſition to the gift of God which is eter don; 
life, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lore. Jon all 
How this Tus we fee that all mankind by nature „ is wretched, a 
-"_ effect. miſerable, and poor, and blind, and naked; = born to troub 
and liable to fin as the ſparks fly upwards ; incapable of heave 
and in no condition to eſcape hell without the divine interpe 
tion: and, to account for this dire effect, ſome have been apt mY 
imagine that the fruit of the forbidden tree might be impre XN 
nated with a very fermenting juice which put the blood: witl 
| ſpirits into great diſorder, and thereby diveſted the ſoul of Pi 
power and dominion which it had before over the body; pre 
by a cloſer and more intimate union with matter reduced i thin: 
that miſerable condition which has been propagated on vi (ufficie 
human nature down to poſterity ; as ſome poiſons, we e the ſc 
will ſtrangely affect the nerves and ſpirits, without cauſing il Ciſput 
_ diate death, but make ſuch alterations in the body as with enden 
the help of phyſic, cannot be repaired. But whatever the 7 and 
ture of the fruit might be, ſince its qualities were created AE | 
God, to him we muſt have recourſe in this inquiry; and whet e degir 
the death (with all its train of evils) that has deſcended io . bet 
lay in the tree, or in the will of God, there 1s no que(tongecntat 
be made but that our wiſe Creator might very jultly dec halle 
Vol. 


u vid. the Tenth Article of the Church of England concerning * 
x Rom. vi. 23. y Rev. iii. 17. 2 Job v. 7. a Jenkins's Reaſonablenels, 
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dat human nature in general ſhould be affected with, and our 
ppineſs or unhappineſs depend upon the obedience or diſobe- 
ence of our firſt parents. We daily fee that children very 
Ten inherit the diſeaſes of their parents, and that a vicious 
d extravagant father leaves commonly his fon heir to nothing 
le but the name and ſhadow of a great family with an infirm 
4 ſickly conſtitution. And if men generally now partake of 
ie bad habits and diſpoſitions of their immediate parents, why | 
cht not the corruption of human nature in the firſt have 
nually deſcended upon all the reſt of mankind? The rebel- 
n of a parent, in all civil governments, reduces his chil. 
ren to poverty and diſgrace who had a title before to riches 
d honours : and for the ſame reaſon, why might not Adam 
rfeit for himſelf, and all his deſcendants, the gift of immorta- 
xy, and the promiſe of eternal life? God might certainly beſtow 
js own gifts upon his own terms, and therefore, ſince the con- 
ton was obedience, he might juſtly inflict death, i. e. with- 
Id immortality from us; he might juſtly deny us heaven (for 
e promiſe of heaven was an act of his free bounty) upon the 
ſanlgreſſion and diſobedience of our firſt parents. They were 
r repreſentatives, and in them we fell. But then, amidſt all 
is calamity, we have one thing to comfort us, that Adam 
3s the figure of him that was to come, and therefore, as by 
e offence of one judgment came upon all men to condem- 
tion ; even ſo, by the righteouſneſs of one, the free gift came 
don all men unto juſtification of life. 
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SECT. W. 
of © RIGINAL SIN. 


KNOW of no argument in divinity that is ſurrounded 

with more difficulties, and has occaſioned a greater diverſity 
opinions, than this of original ſin. Original ſin indeed is not 
expreſs terms mentioned in the holy Bible ; but the nature of 
e thing itſelf, and in what manner it came to be committed, 
lufficiently related, ſo that thoſe who admit of the authority 
the ſcriptures make no queſtion of the fact: the great matter 
dlpute is what the effect of this tranſgreſſion was, what guilt 
contained, what puniſhment it merited, and in what degree its 
Wt and puniſhment both may be ſaid to affect us. 3 5 
Tag Pelagians and Socinians agree in affirming—that, in Different 
e beginning of the world there was no ſuch thing as a cove- opinions 
t between God and man; that Adam was no proxy, or re- 229% it. 
ſentative for his. poſterity, as is pretended ; that the prohibi- 
n was given to our firſt parents only, and they alone were 
pable in the tranſgreſſion; that their fin, in hort, was per- 
LT; | Nun | ſonal, 


b Rom, v. 14, 18, ę Burnet on the Articles, 
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ſonal, their nature mortal, and the very ſame with ours; t, holly 
we have all alike a liberty of choice, muſt be puniſhed all hate! 
our own and not other people's miſconduct ; and that the ir me i 
putation of guilt down to this time for an offence ſo many tha enera 
fand years ago committed ſeems to bear hard upon the goodne ref 
and juſtice of Almighty God. n its o 
Tun Remonſtrants are of opinion that Adam indeed, as to H u th 
compoſition of his body, Was naturally mortal; yet, by the E cu 
ing of God, whereof the tree of life was a ſymbol or ſacramen erie 
or elſe by che phyſical*virtue of the tree itſelf which could cu THE 
all diſeaſes, and fortify and reſtore life, he was to be immortaline e inn 
They ſuppoſe therefore that the threat made to Adam up orde 
eating the forbidden fruit, that he ſhould die, is to be under to undar 
literally, but to be carried no farther chan natural death * 1 
1 which, conſidering the fears and terrors, the miſeries and u iimina 
5 eaſineſſes that it occaſions, they think is puniſhment ſeve LF 
enough; though fairly reconcileable to the notions of God's juſi V us; 
and goodneſs, becauſe it is but a temporal puniſhment, and 3. 1 
abundantly recompenſed by the redemption and reparation bo ar 
all mankind ſhall have in Chriſt Jeſus. THE 
Oruxxs do ſo far approve of all this as to > think it is a pe th 
of original ſin ; but then they believe that it goes much farther hav 
and that, beſides mens natural mortality, there is a wean uchſa 
and corruption ſpread through the whole race of mankind whigWough 
diſcovers itſelf in their inclination to evil, and impotency to ti that 
which is good. «© Of this the philoſopher s, ſay they, from ody to 
light of nature, and their own experience and obſervation Mies t 
themſelves and others, were very ſenſible ; of this the holy ſcii y co 
ture gives us abundant teſtimony, when it tells us that! ve li 
made man upright, bue he ſought out to himſelf many ine nd inhi 
tions, ſince which time « the imaginations of the thoughts rs; 
evil continually : and therefore they conclude that ſince ue ſp: 
was not originally made ſo (for God created him after his red: 
image) he muſt have contracted all this from his fall, and ti Tulh 
000 the threatening of death had an higher ſignificai diſob. 
than the diſſolution of the ſoul and body, viz. the loſs of divi_hhh accul 
favour, of all ſupernatural gifts and graces, and a total defect\il Vas 1 
of mind from God which Immedately commenced upon bear; 
tranſgreſſion. unace 
TRE Supralapſarians, and other ad of St Auſtin, origir 
this matter ſtill farther : they believe that a covenant was mal Avp 
with all mankind in Adam as their head and principal, a4" 9cc: 
_ perſon appointed by God to reprefent them all; * that our lt phil 
parents, by their tranſgreſſion, fell from their righteouln urd, 


and communion with God, and ſo became dead in in, "Cum 
W 


| . | 1 Non a 
d vide Tra datum de Imputatione s peccati Adami, per Dan. Vi re nude, 


e Tillotſon's Sermons, Vol. I. f Eccleſ. vii. 29. g Gen. vi. 5. h Tayi Wl ad! 
Polemical Diſcourſes. . Us quide 


hap. I. From the Creation do the Hood. 


holly defiled in all the faculties of their ſoul and body: that, 
phatever death was due to them for their tranſgreſſion, the 
me is conveyed to all their poſterity by the way of ordinary 


n its own nature it brings guilt upon every one that is born 
no the world, whereby he is bound over to the wrath of God, 

d curſe of the law, and ſo made ſubject to death with all the 
ſeries that attend it, ſpiritual, temporal, and eternal. 

Tuxsk are the principal opinions (for the little ſingularities 
e innumerable) in this great and controverted argument; and, 

n order to perceive which of them approaches neareſt to the 
undard of truth, we muſt make ſome thort inquiry, 

1. INro the corruption of human. nature, and how far it 1s 
iminal in us. 
2. Ix ro the nature of or riginal fin and how far it is imputed 
bus; and, 


;. Ixro the puniſhment that becomes duc thereupon, and 


ho are the proper objects of it. 

Tur corruption of human nature is what not only we who 
we the revelation of God for our information in this particu- 
xr have reaſon to bewail ; but what even thoſe who had no 


that we find Ariſtotle compared the ſtate of the foul in the 
dy to thoſe Etruſcan robbers who joined dead and livin 

odies together ; and Tully (as he is brought in by St Auſtin) 
ly complaining i that nature had brought man into the world 
ore like a ſtep-mother than a mother, with a body naked, frail, 

dintrm ; with a mind anxious in troubles, and dejected i in 
ars; too weak for labour, and too propenſe to luſt; with 


ered and obſcured: whereupon that father obſerves ** that 
accuſation againſt nature; he very well ſaw the thing, but 


was ignorant of the cauſe ; he knew not the reaſon why ſo 
heavy a yoke was laid upon the ſons of Adam, and, being 


unacquainted with the ſacred erde, Was quite a danger to 


original ſin.” 


at occaſion; for, if we look into the ſeveral accounts of the 
lt philoſophers, we ſhall find them very incompetent, if not 


Ve mpnted it to a principle infinitely evil, a ſort of anti-God, 
eternally 

von a n ſed a Noverca Natura editum eſſe hominem in vitam, cor- 

re nudo, fragili, & infirmo; Animo anxio ad Moleſtias, humili ad Timores, 


u 2d Labores, prono ad Libidines; in quo tamen yelut obrutus ineflet 
is quidem Divinus mentis. Cic. de Repub. 88 3˙ 


eneration; that from this original corruption all actual tranſ- 
reſſions do ariſe ; but that, without actual tranſgreſſion, even 


ouchſafement of this kind have experienced in themſelves, | 
hough they weremanable to account for its original. Hence it 


me ſparks of the divine fire in his mind indeed, but theſe ſmo- 


Tully did not ſpeak of the unhappy effects occaſioned by the 
diſobedience of our rebellious parents, but only drew up an 


Axp indeed the father's ITS, was no more than juſt upon Conjee- 


cerning it. 


dMurd, in this point-of original corruption. Some of them 


Natural 
corrupti- 
on, its 
reality. 


tures con- 
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eternally co- exiſting with the true God, and eternally oppoſ 


him by annoying and perverting mankind. But this is à vi 
and abſurd notion : * for if we conſider that what is infinite 


hap. 


as not 
vill, a 


. 1 . , - . races 
evil muſt, by neceſſary conſequence, be infinitely imperfect ive 
weak, we ſhall ſoon perceive that what is infinitely weak (hoy very t 
ever malicious and miſchievous in itſelf ) can never be in a M ie ver 


niſhment and expiation. But this is a mere conjecture, withod 
any poſſibility of proof, and has this plain reaſon againſt it 


poſition in this caſe runs) who knows nothing of his offence 


| fides, that it ſeems a very improper way of correction for pi 


ion of more. e 


_ The ſcrip- 
ture-ac-. 
count of it. 


luſting againſt the ſpirit, it is every day expoſed to the commi 


pacity, either to contrive miſchief, or to execute it: ! ge 
therefore, with more plauſibility, have imagined that this gener 
depravation of human nature proceeded from a pre. exiſter 
ſtate, and our propenſity to ſin in this world was an ill hahit 
the ſoul contracted in another, by a voluntary deviation frg 
God; for which reaſon it is ſent into the body by way of þ 


n ther 
hemſe 
and th 
ould 
ſelf; fi 
eceſſa 
| im 
ranch 
OTt 
lifterer 
0 the 
any nat 
ell us 1 
ut of 
leanſe 
niquitz 
gerane 
rely v 
leſh is 
an tre 


n That no man can be puniſhed for his amendment (as the fu 


becauſe it is inconſiſtent with the nature and end of puniſhmer 
that the offender ſhould not be made ſenſible of his fault, eſp 
cially when the puniſhment is deſigned for his amendment: bl 


offences to impriſon the ſoul in a body, where, by the flejhl 


2 


TRE only true and ſatisfactory account therefore of this m: 
ter is what we have from the word of God, which ſtates tl 
corruption of human nature in ſuch terms as theſe, viz. Th 


= by one man fin entered into the world, by whoſe diſobedWhen s 
ence many were made ſinners; that » by nature, therefore, nd fin 
are the children of wrath, and » unable to receive the things ur mi; 


the Spirit, or to know them, becauſe they are ſpiritually diſcernet 


cuſtor 
tural 
Fo! 


for à what is born of fleſh is fleth, ander who can bring a de 
thing of an unclean? The royal Pſalmiſt, therefore, makes ti 


free confeſſion of his natural depravity, * Behold I was ſnapqentio: 
in wickedneſs, and in fin hath my mother conceived me; and an's 
Paul this public declaration of his natural imbecillity to go was 


I know that in me (i. e. in my fleſh) dwelleth no good thing 


kated 


for to will is preſent with me, but how to pgrform that wh e bor 
is good I find not: for though I delight in the law of God ate, an 
the inward man, yet I ſee another law in my members warmghag! 


againſt the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity 


Various 
opinions 


alency 


the law of fin which is in my members. O wretched man the con; 
I am! who ſhall deliver me from the body of this death? ee try 
 Thxs8 are plain and undeniable texts; but then the queſt mpute 
is, in what ſenſe they are to be taken. » Thoſe that take t1WWher of. 


| kercupon. 


s Pſalm li. 5. t Rom. vii. 18, &c. u Voſſius Hiſt, Pelag. Lib. II. Ib. I. 


in a ſtrict and literal fenſe are apt to infer that bun BY e fou! 


k Tillotſon's Sermons, Vol. I. 1 Jenkins's Reaſonableneſs, Vol. II. mb | 
n Rom. v. 12. o Epheſ. ii 3. p 1 Corin. ii. 14. q John iii. 6. 1 Job xis. W 
X put; 


Whitaker, of Original Sin. . +1 


hap. J. From the Creation to the Flood. : 


1s not only loſt its. clearneſs of underſtanding, and freedom of 
jill, and order of affections, together with the ſupernatural 
races which conſtituted the image of God ; but contracted a 
itive malignity likewiſe, and ſtrong bent and inclination to 
wery thing that is evil and ſinful; inſomuch that infants, from 
he very womb, have all the ſeeds and principles of wickedneſs 
n them, which, as they grow up to maturity, viſibly exert 
hemſelves, unleſs reſtrained by grace, and purified by baptiſm : 
and they give this reaſon for it :—* That Adam by generation 
ould tranſmit nothing to his poſterity but what he had him- 
lf; ſince therefore he himſelf was polluted with fin, he mult 
ecellarily have begotten ſinners like himſelf; for the ſcripture- 


naxim will always hold true, that as the root is, ſuch are the 


hranches. 5 


OTHERS are willing to underſtand moſt of theſe paſlages in a 


lfferent ſenſe, ſo as to relate, not to original, but actual ſin; 


o the iniquity we contract by our living in the world, and not 


ny natural depravity that we bring into it. » Hereupon they 
ell us that when Job aſſerts that no man can bring a clean thing 
ut of an unclean, his meaning only is, that God alone can 


eine and purify the ſinner ; that when David complains of the 


niquity wherein he was conceived, he means no more than to 
porandize his ſinfulneſs, or to own himſelf to be wholly and in- 


rely wicked; that when our Saviour affirms that what is born of 


Ieſh is fleſh, he intends it of our natural birth, wherein nothing 
an tranſcend the principle from whence it is derived; that 
when St Paul tells us we are by nature the children of wrath, 


nd find a law in our members warring againſt the law in 


ur mind, &c. the whole is to be underſtood of perſons long 
cultomed to fin, and thereby brought, as it were, under a 


atural neceſſity of committing it. 


Adam's tranſgrefſion ; that human nature is the ſame in us that 
t was originally in him, only with this difference that he was 


re born infants, and for ſome years after live a mere animal 


aency of bad examples, betray us into ſinful practices before 
e come to the free exerciſe of our reaſon. . = This they account 
be true cauſe of the univerſal wickedneſs of mankind ; for to 
upute it to any natural origin is to make God, who is the au- 
or of nature, the author of wickedneſs likewiſe : * ſince, whether 
e tou] come by traduction or divine infuſion, it ſeems equally 


\Limborch's Syſtem of Divinity. y Taylor's Polemical Diſcourſes, Whitby 
mputatione Peccati Adami,& Curcellæus de Peccato Originalis. 2 Taylor, 
id, Whitby, ibid. „ 1 


FROM theſe expoſitions they infer that the ſcripture makes 
tention of no ſuch corruption and depravation of our ſouls by 


eated in the full maturity of his underſtanding, whereas we 


fe, and are intirely guided by our ſenſitive appetite, which, 
ling in with the corrupt cuſtoms of the world, and the pre- 


hard 
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hap. 1. From the Creation to the Flood. 


| nature of ſin. It is hardly conceivable however (ſince all 
s confeſſedly proceed from an act of the will) how infants, 
ho have no knowledge between good and evil, ſhould any 
mer way be accounted ſinners than by the imputation of ano- 
er's guilt : let us then ſee, in the next place, what this impu- 
tion of guilt means. | 


To impute guilt is to reckon a perſon a tranſgreſſor of the Impntation 
x, and therefore liable to the puniſhment of it, whether he % gullt. 

s in his own perſon tranſgreſſed the law, or not. This in 

vil affairs has often taken place: and that it is the ſame in the 

vine adminiſtration we have ſome preſumption from ſcripture 


believe. It is confeſſed on all hands * that by Chriſt we have 

imputation of the merit of his death, as well as a purity and 
dineſs of nature conveyed to us by his doctrine and Spirit: in 
ppolition then to this (if the compariſon be -loſely purſued) 


ere mult be an imputation of ſin, as well as a corruption of 
ture transfuſed to us by Adam. This is the more conſiderable 


iy the patrons of this opinion) in the point of imputation, be- 
wle St Paul in his epiſtle to the Romans is very expreſs and 


whom all have ſinned; that by tbe offence of one judgment 
re and full, ſo does the oppoſition which they bear to the 
fects and benefits of Chriſt's death make them of more weight 
poltle's diſcourſe ſeems to be defeated. if the imputation of 


called the figure of the Meſſiah, unleſs all men were made 


ariſt. e 
lain by telling us i that God of his free grace being willing 


ve and ſurety of his poſterity, to indent for them as well as for 
mielf; that the conditions of this covenant were eternal life, 
lits long train of miſeries; that in this caſe Adam might pro- 


ment, and had conſequently a natural right to diſpoſe of them; 


fore, 


C Hopkins on the two Covenants. f Burnet on the Articles. g Rom. v. 12, 
ibid. v. 14. 1 Hopkins, ibid. Zo nel = 


articular in it: he tells us s that by one man fin entered into 
e world, and death by ſin, and ſo death paſled upon all men 


me upon all to condemnation, and that by one man's diſobe- 
ence many were made ſinners. Now as theſe words are poſi- 
| conſideration in this caſe : nay, the whole deſign of the 
dam's tranſgreſſion be denied; nor can Adam, in any ſenſe, 
mers by his ſin, even as they are juſtified by the righteouſneſs 


How this tranſgreſſion comes at ſuch a diſtance of time to be How effect 
Iputed to us, the maintainers of this opinion undertake to ex- ed. 


enter into covenant with Adam, and in Adam to extend his 
tercy to all mankind, made him ſtand forth as the repreſenta- 
d all its conſequential bleſſings, in caſe of obedience; but, 
pon the violation of the divine command, eternal death, and 


rly enough ſtipulate for his poſterity, as he was their common 


pectally when, in all appearance, the conditions of the covenant 
ere ſo vaſtly to their advantage; upon his diſobedience, there- 


hap. I. From the Creation to the Flood. 


ge man's diſobedience many were made ſinners, and to this 
ey reply * that as ſin is frequently put for the puniſhment of 
| ſo to be made a {inner ſignifies no more than to be treated 
; puniſhed as if one were a ſinner. The puniſhment then, or 
hat we may call the effects and conſequences of Adam's tranſ- 
eſſion, conſiſting in the troubles and miſeries of life, and the 


normity of his tranſgreſſion, that we have no concern in; it 
ore than its temporal effects deſcend upon his poſterity. 


original ſin, and its objects, than they are in regard to tlie 
pputation of it. The cries of infants, ſay ſome, who are only 


The ſmiles and harmleſs looks of tender infants, ſay others, are 


ith them, » By our bleſſed Saviour they are made the patterns 


ructed in what inſtances we are to reſemble them: it is their 
nocence that we muſt imitate, if we would enter into the 
ngdom of heaven, and can we then ſuppoſe that thoſe who 
re ſo highly commended in ſcripture come into the world pol- 
uted with the blackeſt guilt, and obnoxious to eternal ven- 
eance? 5 C = 

Tue ſchoolmen indeed, ſuch as follow St Auſtin in this par- 
cular, moſt commonly maintain that original ſin, ſimply conſi- 


uſery or ſuffering : » and therefore, for ſuch infants as hap- 
en to die without baptiſm they have invented a quiet repoſitory 


delides an excluſion from heaven) deſerves the puniſhment of 
Yolo Fn. e damnation; 


$In Adamo nos omnes peccare, et per unius Delictum multos conſtitui pec- 
ores, apud Chry ſoſt omum, Theodoretum, Oecumenium, et Theophylactum 
dem elt, ae ob Adami peccatum tanquam peccatores tractaci, iiſdem pœnis, 
niler lis, morti denique obnoxios eſſe, five upeuthooneous kolqſ i kai katad;- 
1045 thanatoo pœnæ obnoxios, mortique condemnatos :- ad ſimplicem 


indemnationem eſſe delicti, eommunem hanc mortem, quæ omnibus venit, et 
3 etl juſti videantur. Whitby, de Imputatione, pag. 46. . t Bates's Har- 
un. u Matth. in. 9. x 1 Cor. xiv. 20. y Burnet on the Articles, - 


loquent to grief, but dumb to all things elſe, diſcover that 
ſeries attend them. The tears which are born in their eyes 
gif that they come into a ſtate of ſorrow, and the many 
oops of diſeaſes that are ready to ſeize them immediately after 
heir entrance into the world ſhew the apparent effects of God's 
pleaſure, and that man from his very birth is guilty of ſome 
reat crime, and, conſequently, liable to great punithment. 


red, deſerves no more than a bare loſs of heaven without any 


473 wk: 


eins and agonies of death, we are all of us deſtined to undergo, 
d in this ſenſe may be called ſinners : but as for the guilt and 


as his own, not ours; on him alone it reſted ; nor did any thing 


Tux opinions are no leſs various concerning the puniſhment The puniſn- 
ment of o- 


rong. indications of their native innocence. They bring no 
okens of guilt, nor any dread of puniſhment into the world 


f our imitation ; x by his apoſtle to the Gentiles we are in- 


Different 
opinions 
about it. 


herein they are to abide forever in a ſtate of ſleep and inacti- 
ty, as it were, and without any ſenſe of pain. The Cal- 
niſts carry the matter much farther, aſſerting that original ſin 


un loci expoſitionem forſſtan ſufficere poteſt, inquit origenes, ut dicamus, 
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have always a particular exemption) are, for the tranſpreſſigh 


mation, and, perhaps, with a deſign to bring all ſides to a be 


r 


The whole 
queſtion 
trated. 


tions of the divine nature. | 


ſtructed; and therefore our ſafeſt recourſe will be to the ded 


fire. It muſt be confeſſed that the doctrine of the church 
England makes too near approaches to this opinion, when it tel 


invented with a particular view to the controverfies whit 


what path will be ſafeſt for us to follow, we may reſolve t 


and muſt certainly fall into evertaſting perdition, without th 
40x | 


altercations of the ſchoolmen, will help us very little in o 
diſquiſitions: » the former are ſo divided in their opinions, at 
the latter ſo abſtruſe in their arguments upon this ſubject, ti 


_ conſigned to everlaſting puniſhment, at leaſt, to an everlaſting ſeparation fro 
God: and, to confirm this aſſertion, he quotes a multitude of paſſages out 


other writers upon this argument, produce the teſtimony of the ſame fatie 
to evince the very contrary poſition ; ſo that there is no depending upon * 
thing, where authors are ſo inconſiſtent with themſelves, and ſo repugnant 
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damnation ; and therefore they conclude that ſuch infants as dig 
unbaptized, and are not of the number of the elect (whi 


of our firſt parents, condemned to the eternal torments of hel 


us that in every perſon born into the world original fin deſery 
God's wrath and damnation ; for = though the worde might hl 


were managed with ſo much heat at the beginning of the ref 


ter temper and accommodation; yet they ſeem to be too {ton 
and expreſs to admit of thoſe mollifying conſtructions hid 
* ſome, by way of apology, have thought proper to put upd 

To extricate ourſelves, in ſome meaſure, out of the mn 
of theſe opinions, and withal to diſcover amidit ſuch intricag 


whole controverſy into this one queſtion, ** Whether hum; 
nature be ſo far corrupted, and the guilt of our firſt parent 
< tranſprefſion ſo far imputed to their poſterity, that eve 
e perſon from the mother's womb muſt neceſſarily go allra 


means appointed in the new covenant for his preſervation: 
And to bring ourfelves to a determination in this matter, ol 
chief inquiry muſt be which {ide of the queſtion is more cot 
ſonant to the true ſenſe of the ſcriptures, and our ſettled nt 


Tx ſentiments of the fathers of the church, much leſs th 


an honeſt inquirer will find himſelf bewildered rather than i 
ration 


2 Fiddes's Body of Divinity, Vol. J. a Taylor's Polemical Diſcourſe 

b Voſſius, in his hiſtory of Pelagianiſm, aſſures us that the whole cathol 

church was always of this opinion, that the guilt of Adam's fin was imput 

to his poſterity to their condemnation ; ſo that children, dying therein, 


almoſt all the doctors of the Greek church. Taylor and Whitby, and {0 


one another. The truth is, before Pelagius appeared in the world, moſt o: 
antient writers of the church were very inaccurate, both in what they thoug 
and wrote concerning original ſin and free will, and it ſeems as if the pro 
dence of God permitted that heretic to ariſe, that thereby he might engage“ 
maintainers of orthodoxy to ſtudy thoſe points more maturely. W hitak6 
de Pcccato Origin. Lib. II. a . 
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tions of God's will explained in a manner comporting with 
attributes. 5 Fs 5 

Tuar God who is the fountain of our being is infinitely pure Which o. 

id holy, and can therefore be neither the author nor promoter - qrobiogy 

my ſin in us, is obvious to our firſt conceptions of him: God's at- 

1 therefore, if the corruption of our nature be ſuppoſed to tributes. 

ſuch as neceſſarily and unavoidably determines us to wicked- 

ls, without the leaſt tendency to good to give it a counter- 1. As to the 

iſe, thoſe that maintain the negative of the queſtion are in ec. eg 

e right ſo far as they ſtand in defence of God's immaculate eee 

rity, and are known to be aſſerters of the freedom of human 

ice; without which, the common diſtinctions of virtue and 

ce, and the certain proſpects of rewards and puniſhments, 

e intirely loſt: but when they carry the point ſo far as to 

ny any alteration in human nature now from what it was at 585 
rt creation, as to deny that Adam in his ſtate of upright- 

ſs had any gifts and graces ſupernatural, any clearneſs in his 

derſtanding, or ſtrength in his will, or regularity in his af- 

tions more than any man of maturity and competent faculties 

s at this day: when they adventure to affirm that there is 

neceſſity of grace in our preſent condition to aſſiſt our he- 

litary weakneſs, to enlighten our minds, and incline our 

lis, and conduct our affections to the purpoſes of holineſs ; 

t that every man may do what is good and acceptable to God 

the power of his own natural abilities; they then run coun- 

r to the common experience of human infirmity ; they over- 

ok the declarations of God's word concerning his gracious 

iltance, and greatly diſeſteem the kind operations of that 

ay Ghoſt by which we are renewed, and ſanctified in the 

Irit of our minds. jj 8 
In like manner, when the maintainers of abſolute deprava- 
on contend that man, in his preſent condition, is far gone 
om original righteouſneſs, and of his own accord much in- 
ned to evil; that the order of his faculties is deſtroyed, and 
ble graces which conſtituted the image of God departed from 
Im; that in this ſtate he is unable to raiſe himſelf from the 
rel of common impotence, but requires the intervention of 
me ſuperior principle to aid and aſſiſt him in his progreſs to- 
ards heaven ; they ſay no more than what experience teaches 
and what the ſacred records which acquaint us with the diſ- 
nlation of grace are known to authoriſe. But when they 
ry their poſitions to a greater extent than they will juſtly 
ar; when they affirm that ever ſince the firſt defection the 
nd of man is not only much impaired, but grievouſly viciated 
al its faculties, having a ſtrong averſion to every thing that 
good, and an invincible obſtinacy in what is evil; not one 
dught, word, or with that tends towards God, but the ſeeds 
0 principles of every vice that bears the image and lineaments 


of 
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of the devil inherent in it: when they advance ſuch dodrin vit 

as theſe, I ſay, they debaſe human nature too low, and impu Y mar 
ſuch iniquity to its maker as can hardly be wiped off, if ey, hin 
human ſoul be naturally inclined to all kind of wickedneſs what a 
it comes out of the hand of his creating power. For if Meß of 
by derivation has given us a nature thus wholly bent upon ech a 
how can it be ſaid that all which he has made is good? of! 
might have corrupted himſelf indeed, but, properly ſpeabm 7 
we did not; this, if any way, muſt be occaſioned by the tem ho k 
of God's decree; and if ſo occaſioned, where is the excellen nd i 
of his power and providence? Or where the glory of man flect! 
creation? . LY 85 ho m 
TurRk is certainly, therefore, another way of account tion, 
for this, without any prejudice to the divine attributes, Menges 
that is, 4 not by aſcribing any poſitive malignity to human u Hor 
ture, but only the loſs of the image of God ; becauſe a me ars | 
privation of rectitude in an active ſubject will ſufficiently au oe ar 
all the purpoſes for which a poſitive corruption is pleade prese 
The ſcul of man, we know, is a buſy creature; by the fu eme 
of its own nature it muſt be in action; but then, without gn 
and the image of God aſſiſting and adorning it, it cannot à d fo 
regularly and well: ſo that the difference between Adam eren 


us is not that we have violent inclinations to all manner of wide m 
neſs implanted in our nature any more than he, in his innocenq b 
had in his; but that we, in our preſent condition, want fu to fa 
dry advantages which he, in the height of his perfection, wi wen, 
not without. He had the free power of obedience ; he! 0 oth 
the perfect image of his maker, in all the divine qualities WW 
knowledge and holineſs, which we have not; and therefo hel] 
when we ſay that he communicated to his poſterity a corrupii | 
nature, it muſt not be underſtood as if that nature which he 5 
ceived was infected with any vicious inclinations, or habits, 8 


ſway and determine our will to what is evil; but the meal 
is that he communicated to us a nature which has, indeed, 
power to incline and act variouſly, but did not withal comm 
nicate to us the image of God, nor that fulneſs of knowled 
and power of obedience which was requiſite to make all its 
tions and inclinations holy and regular: and our nature is the 
fore ſaid to be corrupted, becauſe it is comparatively Þ: 
becauſe it is reduced to its mere natural ſtate which at the h 


he fac 
tion 

Tha 
dam | 
nly : 

ſtice 
anlgr 


is a ſtate of imperfection and deprived of that grace u 4 
ſhould have reſtrained it from ſin, and of thoſe other high 6 x 
dowments wherewith it was at firſt inveſted. This is ak on ah 
account of our original corruption: it ſtands clear of the il... 
ficulties that attend the other opinions, and is not inconlili ould 
with the notions we have of the divine attributes: for ba np 


RED Taylor's Polemical Diſcourſes. d Hopkins on the two Covenants ETayl 
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| withdraw thoſe extraordinary gifts which were not eſſential 
\ man's nature, but ſuch as God additionally had beſtowed up- 
him, and he by his tranſgreſſion unworthily forfeited, is 
hat agrees very well with the wiſdom, and juſtice, and holi- 
fs of God to do; though to infuſe a poſitive malignity, or 
ch a ſtrong inclination to wickedneſs in us as induces a neceſſi- 
\ of ſinning, moſt certainly does not. EE ne 
THAT the judge of all the world cannot but do right, and he 2. As to the 
ho keepeth mercy from generation to generation can have no' PPiin 
and in any cruel action, is a certain truth, and what our firſt and pu- 
elections on the divine nature teach us. Thoſe therefore niſnmeut. 
ho maintain that Adam's ſin is not imputed to us to our dam- 18 
ation, or that children unbaptized are not the objects of divine 
noeance, nor ſhall be condemned to hell, or an eternal ex- 
lion from God's preſence for what was done many thouſand 
ears before they were born, are ſo far in the right as they op- 
fe an opinion that clouds the amiable attributes of God, and 
preſents him in a dreſs of horror, and engaged in acts of ex- 
eme ſeverity at leaſt, if not of cruelty prepenſe. Hell cer- 
anly is not ſo eaſy a pain, nor are the ſouls of children of ſo cheap 
nd ſo contemptible a price that God ſhould ſnatch them from 
heir mother's womb, and throw them into perdition, without 
ny manner of concern. His goodneſs (as the generality of chriſ- 
ans believe) pardoned Adam his great crime, and received him 
to fayour again; but if, after the original tranſgreſſor is for- 
ven, his poſterity are ſtill obnoxious to everlaſting miſery for 
o other reaſon but becauſe they deſcend from him, what is 
ecome of that adorable attribute? Nay, to condemn infants 
d hel], for a fault that is not properly their own, is to deal 
ore ſeverely with them than God did with the devils who 
rihed by their own act for a fin of their own free choice. 
hen therefore men argue in this manner againſt ſuch poſitions | 

theſe, they are to be commended in as much as they vindicate 
be facred attributes of God: but when they carry their oppo- 
non to a greater length than it will juſtly go, ſo as to affirm 

That there was no ſuch thing as a covenant between God and 
dam; or, if there was, that Adam contracted for himſelf 
ily; that his guilt conſequently was perſonal, and cannot in 
lice be imputed to us; that, ſince we had no ſhare in the 
mſyreſſion, there is no reaſon why we ſhould bear any part 
ts puniſhment : that we are all born, in ſhort, in the ſame 
ate of innocence, and are under the ſame favour and accep- 
ace with Almighty God that Adam before the firſt tranſgreſ- 
Mn was; when they advance ſuch poſitions as theſe in mainte- 
ace of their oppoſition, they ſadly forget, that, while they 
ould ſeem advocates for God's mercy and goodneſs, they are 
«Ing away the foundation of the ſecond covenant, deflroying 

5 „„ . | the 

t Taylor's Polemical Diſcourſes, and Whitby, de Imputatione Peccati Adami, 
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Jo make an agreement then between the word of Cod 2nd 


Was a covenant between God and Adam at his firſt creation: 
U 


deſign of man's ſalvation was laid from all eternity in the diving 


termined to ſend his Son to redeem him, and determined to d 
_ this long before the tranſgreſſion happened: ſo that the wil 


condemned to the flames and pains of hell any other way th 
through their own perſonal guilt and tranſgreſſions. The re 


nity, and was actually promiſed before any child of Adam wa 


born, even before the ſentence was pronounced upon our fil 
parents; and, as ſoon as it was promiſed, its benefits, withou 


_ nefits of Chriſt's meritorious death, which God has ſet forth a 


the want of baptiſm be any obſtruction to this remedy, {inceth 
remedy was exhibited long before any ſuch rite was inſtituted 


_ waſhing away of ſin. 


2 A. A _————_— 


—— 
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the neceſſity of a divine mediator, and overlooking thoſe decla. 
rations in ſcripture which affirm that * all the world is become 
guilty before God; that all men, both Jews and Gentiles, yp 
under ſin, have come ſhort of the glory of God, and « are by 
nature the children of wrath. | 


rap. 
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his attributes in this particular, we may fairly allow that the; 


that, in making that covenant, Adam as their head and com 
mon repreſentative ſtipulated for all mankind, as well as hin 
ſelf ; and that, n his tranſgreſſion of it, his guilt, and the pu 
niſhment due thereupon, was imputed to all his poſterity : thi 
we may allow, was the ſtate and condition wherein Adam left 
us; but then we muſt remember * that the whole ſcheme and 


counſel and decree ; that God, foreſeeing man would fall, de 


dom and goodneſs of God had effectually provided before-hanff 
againſt all the ill conſequences of the fall, and made it impolible 
that Adam's poſterity ſhould become eternally miſerable, a 


demption of the world by Chriſt was decreed, I ſay, from eter 


all controverſy, commenced, So that, upon this hypotheli 


5 f . IS W 

every infant that comes into the world, as it brings along will | 

f = . 9 * 1 NF * 22 nc at 
it the guilt of Adam's ſm, brings along with it likewiſe the be try 
| | 


a ſtanding propitiation for the ſin of the whole world. Nor cu 


and ſince the rite, when inſtituted (as i ſome learned fathe 
tell us) was more a pledge of good things to come, a type 

our future reſurrection, a means of communicating in our Lord 
death and paſſion, a form of adoption into the heavenly fam 

and of admiſſion to thoſe rich promiſes of God which are hid 

Jeſus Chriſt, than any ordinance appointed for the-mylli 
- | 

f Rom. iii. 19, 9, 23. g Eph. ii. 3. h Jenkins's Reaſonableneſs, Vol! 

3 Scimus enim plurimos Eccleſiæ Chriſtianæ Poctores Infantes ad Baptiiml 

admittere, et tamen uno ore eoſdem peccati expertes pronunciaſſe. Basti 

antur Infantes, juxta Chryſoſtomum et Theodoretum, ut baptiſmus p 

Artha futurum bonor um, typus futuræ reſurrectionis, Dominic# paſſions on 

municatio, atque ut ſuperne regenerati, ſanctificati, in adoptions Jus add 


et unigeniti cohæredes, per ſacrorum myſteriorum parxticipationem, 4 
Whitby, de Imputatione Peccati Adami, | 
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[7 is a great error, therefore, in thoſe who have ſtudied this 
rgument, that they have run their inquiries only one way; 
her attending to nothing but what they conceive delivered in 
he holy ſcriptures, or rejecting every thing but what they 
hink congruous to reafon, and the received notions of the di- 
ne nature. Whereas, if they would take both the word and 
tributes of God along with them in their inquiries, and inter- 
ret the one by the other, they might poſſibly reduce the ſeveral 
neſtions ariſing in their way to proper ſolutions, and the whole 
o a rational fyſtem, without either charging God with unholi- 
cſs and cruelty, or putting any forced conſtructions upon plain 
exts of ſcripture. „ rnd ” „ 
As long as St Paul's epiſtles are read, the original compact The whole 
tween God and man, the depravation of human nature, and — 
he imputation of Adam's guilt, muſt be received as ſtanding * 
btrines of the church of Chriſt: but then we are to take great 
re, in our manner of explaining them, that no unworthy im- 
utation fall upon God. And this may happily be effected, if 
xe will but ſuppoſe that our hereditary corruption 4s occaſioned, 
ot by the infuſion of any poſitive malignity into us, but by the 
ubduction of ſupernatural gifts from us; that the covenant of 
race commenced immediately after the covenant of works was 
cken, and has included all mankind ever ſince ; that the blood 
f Chriſt ſhields children from the wrath of God; and the im- 
utation of Adam's guilt and obnoxiouſneſs to his puniſhment 
e eftectually taken away by the meritorious oblation of that 
anb which was ſlain from the foundation of the world. But 
s we advance only as a probable hypotheſis to make the word 


Wd attributes of God, as near as we can in an argument of this 


ruſe nature, conſiſtent and uniform, 
„ 


The Murder of AB EL, and Tranſlation of ENoc H. oe 
HE firſt ſad example of the corruption of human nature dee. 8 
1 that we find recorded in holy writ is that of Cain's mur- Before 
ering his brother Abel, for no other reaſon but that his bro- 3876 6 
er was a more righteous man, and * offered unto God a more Nv 
ceptable ſacrifice than he.  Whence the right of ſacrificing Ihe rea- 
riginally came; whether from man's conviction of guilt, and 833 
elire to appeaſe the wrath of heaven; from a ſenſe of grati- at firſt. 
le to God, and willingneſs to return him ſome of his own _ 
lelings; or rather, = as ſome imagine, from a divine intima- 
jan and preſcription, though the ſcripture is ſilent as to that 
ticular : whether they offered their ſacrifices any where in- 
erently, or had a particular place choſen by Adam, or rather 
ER . appointed 


K Heb, xi. 4, 1 Saurin's Diſſertations. m Patrick's Commentary. 
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appointed by God, and diſtinguiſhed by the more viſible to, 
of his glorious preſence : and, laſtly, whether they broug 


their ſacrifices to Adam to be preſented by him, or direg! 


offered them themſelves (as every man ſeems antiently to han 
had power in his own family to do the office of a prieſt) : theſ 


are queſtions hard to be determined, ſince the ſacred hiſtoria 


has made no mention of them. All that appears from the 2 


count is that both theſe brothers brought offerings ſuitable 
their reſpective callings ; Cain who was an huſbandman yr 
ſented = the fruits of the ground; and Abel who was a hep 


herd brought of the firſtlings of the flock, and of the fat therg 


of, and © that the Lord had reſpe& unto Abel and his offering 


but unto Cain and his offering he had no reſpect. 
y THE manner of God's teſtifying his acceptance of Abel 


| ſacrifice, the Jews are of opinion, 4 Was by fire deſcending frog 


heaven, or rather by a ſtream of light iſſuing from the Schgch 
NAH, or glorious preſence of God to whom it was offered, a 
conſuming it; while he expreſſed his diſlike of Cain's offerin 
(as we may conjecture) by forbearing to ſhine upon his ſheave 


or to cauſe them to aſcend ſo much as in ſmoak towards he 
ven. The true reaſon why God made this diſcrimination be 


tween the two worſhippers was not ſo much the quality of the 
oblations (as ſome imagine) as the different diſpoſition of the 
minds. Abel offered * by faith, or with a true ſpirit of piety 


Cain without a due ſenſe of God, or any ſincere affection t 
him; and this made the preference to be given to the former 


him. 


Cain, however, could not brook the diſtinction; and therefor 
from that very time, began to meditate his brother's death. 
is poſſible, indeed, that Eve might have inſtilled into him: 


opinion that he, being the firſt-born, was the bleſſed ſeed whi 
God had promiſed ſhould bruiſe the ſerpent's head, and her 


upon he might ſuſpect that God intended to give his birth. rig 
to his brother, when he ſaw ſuch a diſtinguiſhing mark of 
ſpecial favour to him in the very act of ſacrificing ; for wh 


_ reaſon he might look upon Abel with a jealous eye, and, to pc 


vent his ſupplanting him, be tempted to fall upon him and 
| En Ty 


n Gen. iv. 3, 4, 5- olbid. iv. 4; J. p Teniſon, of Idolatry. q en 
fying his acceptance of a worſhipper, by conſuming his oblation with fire, | 
very early date; there are ſome footſteps of it in the lamp of fire, which p 


ed between the pieces of Abraham's ſacrifice, Gen. xv. 17. but, in after 28 


the examples of it became more numerous and common. When Moſes off 
the firſt burnt-offering according to the law, Lev. ix. 24. when Gideon on 
upon the rock, Judges vi. 21. when David ſtayed the plague, 1 Chron, xx" 
when Solomon' conſecrated the temple, 2 Chron. yii. 7. and when Eljab y 
tended with the prieſts of Baal, 1 Kings x viii: 38. In all theſe inſtances © 
anſwered by fire. Nay, the very heathens had ſome notions of theilt! 


anſwering in this manner, and therefore we find Homer deſcribing the * 
going upon à ſucceſsful attack, in theſe words, Zeus de ſphin kronides el 


Jernata phajrioon, aſtraptei.—Iliad X. r Heb, xi. 4. s Patrick's Comment 
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Tas ſame principle, however, which leads wicked men to 
ommit crimes, throws them into deſpair upon the denunciation 
f puniſhment ; and therefore we find Cain complaining of the 
everity of his ſentence, though it fell far ſhort of the heinouſ- 
neſs of his guilt ; * my puniſhment is greater than I can bear, 
; fugitive and vagabond I mult be in the earth, and every one 


and withal to prolong his life in this miſerable eſtate, in order to 


b aid to have baniſhed him into the land of Nod, and to have 
ſet a mark upon him, leſt any finding him ſhould ſlay him; 


hand of Nod was ſituated, are queſtions that have long exerciſed 
the conjectures of the learned. = Some think that God ſtig- 
matized Cain on his forehead with a letter of his own name, or 
rather ſet ſuch a brand upon him as ſignified him to be accurſed. 
Others fancy that God made him a peculiar garment, to diſ- 


ſkins. Some imagine that his head continually ſhaked ; others 


as blaſted with lightning » from the preſence of the Lord. 
Vhatever the mark might be, it is reaſonable to imagine that 


t Gen. iv. 13, 14. u Ibid: iv. 13. x Almoſt all the verſions have commit- 
ed a miſtake in tranſlating Gen. iv. 5. that God had put a mark upon Cain, 
Jeſt any finding him ſhould kill him. The original ſays no ſuch thing, and the 
deptuagint have very well rendered it thus, that God ſet a ſign before Cain, to 
perſuade him that whoſoever ſhould find him ſhould not kill him. This is al- 
oft the ſame with what is ſaid in Exod. x. I. that God did ſet ſigns before the 


here it is evident, that God did not mean any particular mark, which ſhould 
e ſet on their bodies, but only thoſe ſigns and wonders which he wrought in 
zypt, to oblige Pharaoh to let his people go; and the miraculous manner 
berein he delivered them from the Babyloniſh captivity. This explication is 


il bim, after what God had faid to him, in upbraiding him with his crime. 
owel's Hiſtory of the Bible. Vid Patrick's Commentary, and Saurin's Diſſer- 


5 the Hebrew word aven denotes iniquity rather than puniſhment, and the 


fred by way of interrogation; Is my fin too great to be forgiven? Can I find 
o mercy, no mitigation of the puniſhment I have brought upon myſelf? Be- 


leaſed ſo far to favour him as to give orders that no one ſhould kill bim; and 
o this purpoſe (as our tranſlators render it) he ſet a mark ußon him: but, as 
be word aoth is a ſign or token (for ſo the bow in the firmament is called) the 
allage more properly ſignifies that God gave or appointed to Cain a fign or 


elſes and ConjeQures about the particular mark which God ſet upon him. 
n NW of the ſacred and prophane Hiſtory, Vol. I. Lib. J. 
is 16. 1 8 * 82 
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at findeth me ſhall ſlay me. To ſecure him againſt this dread, 


eter others from committing the like horrid actions, the Lord 


but what this mark was, as alſo in what particular country the 


The mark 
ſet upon 


Cain, what. 


tinguiſh him from the reſt of mankind who were cloathed with 


that his. body trembled all over; and others again that his face 


t was a notorious indication of the divine diſpleaſure, that all 
that ſaw him might ſhun him; and therefore R. Solomon fan- 
FF) ek of a OT 1 


Loyptians ; and Iſa. Ixvi. 19. that he would ſet a ſign before the heathen : | 


datural, and agreeable to the methods of divine providence, which is wont to 
onvince the incredulous by ſigns and wonders. Nor could any leſs thing af- 
ure Cain (in the fear he was under) that the firſt who did meet him ſhould not 


ations. Upon God's denouncing his judgments againſt Cain, our tranſlators | 
ake Cain reply, my puniſhment is greater than 1 can bear, Gen. W. 13. But, . 


erb naſha ſignifies to be forgiven as well as to bear, the words may be ren- 


bold every one that findeth me ſhall ſlay me, ver. 14. Hereupon God was 


ken, . e. he aflured him that no one ſhould kill him; which vacates all the 


— 


— 
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cies that the very ground ſhook under him, and made People 
run away from hun, ſaying, This is the cruel man that kill 
his brother. //%Tͤͤ%CC age ens 
THERE is not that variety of opinions concerning the ſit, 
tion of the land of Nod: the ſcripture places it on the eaſt 
Eden, and tells us that therein Cain built a city, and called i 
after the name of his ſon, Enoch : - whereupon the learned 
Huetius obſerves that Ptolomy, in his deſcription of Suſan; 
places there a city called Anuchtha, and that the ſyllable 40 
which ends the word in the Chaldee tongue, is a terminatio 
pretty common to feminine nouns, and conſequently, no part d 


Chap. 


erta 1 
ord 
han 
ende! 
e w. 
hen 

veſt-\ 
ectly 
yhere 
ituate 


the name itſelf; from whence he infers that this Anuchtha. No 
mentioned by Ptolomy, is the ſame with the city Enoch, men n 
tioned by Moſes : eſpecially ſince Ptolomy places it on the eil pod 
of Eden, which agrees very well with what Moſes ſaith of the erke, 
land of Nod. But, though it be allowed that Anuchtha ang cc to 
Enoch be both the ſame name, yet it will not therefore follo we 
that there was no other city ſo called, but that which was build” tne 
by Cain. It is certain that there was another Enoch, the oi ade 
of Jared, and father of Methuſelah, a perſon of remarkable wich 
piety in the Antediluvian ages; and why might not the city 95 
mentioned by Ptolomy be called after him, in reſpect to his i 
luſtrious character, and miraculous exemption from death? Or = 
rather, why might it not take its name from ſome other Enochſ it 
different from both the former, and living ſome generations aftet - 
the flood? For it is ſcarce imaginable how the city of Eno” 
built before the flood ſhould either ſtand or retain its antien dans 
name after ſo violent a concuſſion, and total alteration of ti 
JJ cc i... nn, e Vic 
II is to be obſerved farther, that the province of Suſians Fog 
where Huetius places the land of Nod, is one of the molt pleaMnents 
ſant and moſt fruitful countries in the world: but, conlideringMpotion 
that Cain's baniſhment was intended by God to be part of Ii * 
puniſhnent, it ſeems more reaſonable to think that he ſhould e 
upon this account, be ſent into ſome barren and deſolate cou jected 
try, remote from the place of his nativity, and ſeparate by en 
mountains, and other natural obſtructions, from the commer i 4. 
of his relations: for which reaſon the learned Grotius is clear 
of opinion that the country into which Cain was ſentenced ein 
withdraw was Arabia Deſerta, to the barrenneſs of which tl "pa 
curſe that God pronounces againſt him ſeems not improbably e of 
relate: and now thou art curſed from the earth which | . 
opened her mouth to receive thy brother's blood from thy hand CO 
and, when thou tilleſt the ground, it ſhall not henceforth vie were 
unte thee ber e 3 
Tn E only objection againſt this opinion eis, that the lu ur ;.: 
of Nod is ſaid to he on the eaſt of Eden, whereas Arabia De who a 
Py us ſert 2 
z Wells's geography of the Old Teſtament. a Gen. iv. II, 12. b Web Wd, 8 


Geography. 
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erta is certainly on the weſt, but if it be conſidered that the 
ord which we render on the eaſt of Eden, means no more 
han over-againſt, or on the {ide of Eden (as the LXX have 
endered it) and at the ſame time remember that Moſes, when 
e wrote this hiſtory, was himſelf in Arabia Petrza, we may 
hen perceive that the deſerts of Arabia, which join to Eden 
veſt-ward, lay, in reſpect to the place where Moſes wrote, di- 
etly before or over-againſt Eden, and ſo may {till be the place 
there the land of Nod, or the land of the Vagabond, was 
tuate. „ 5 
How EVER this be, it is certain that Cain, after his expulſion 
from the preſence of God, became reprobate to all ſenſe of 
roodnels. He forſook the worſhip of the Creator of the uni- 
perle, and turned his religious adoration (as ſome have imagin- 
ed) to the fun, moon, and all the hoſt of heaven. The infec- 
jon of a bad example took poſſeſſion of his poſterity ; and they, 
by their authority (as © being the inventors of many curious arts) 
made vice faſhionable, and ſo introduced that total corruption 
hich in proceſs of time brought on the flood. {| 
| AvipsT this antediluvian corruption, Moſes makes particu- Of the 
xr mention of one perſon of eminent ſanity who 4 walked world 987, 
vith God, and e perſiſted in a long courſe of ſingular piety, not. x RIS 
vithſtanding the wickedneſs of the age wherein he lived. Christ. 
ExOcH was certainly, in other reſpects, an extraordinary 3?! 7» &c- 
perſon ; f St Jude diſtinguiſhes him as a s prophet ; the Ara- SENS 
bans repreſent him as a great ſcholar ; the Babylonians looked character. 
Fre put OED PE PTR upon 


e Vid. Gen. iv. 20, &c. d Gen. v. 14. e Patrick's Commentary. f Ver. 
1% bc. g There was, in the firſt ages of chriſtianity, a book, not unknown 
to the Jews, and which had for its title The Propheſies of Enoch; but the frag- 
ments of it which the fathers have preſerved, give us no very advantageous 
ztion of it. Tertullian, however, has defended it with the greateſt warmth, 
and laments that all the world is not as zealous as he in the maintenance of its 
athenticalneſs. He pretends, that it had been ſaved by Noah in the ark, from 
tence tranſmitted down to the church; and that the Jews in his days only re- 
{ed it becauſe they thought it too favourable to chriſtianity. Saurin's Piſ- 
ſertations. The great objection againſt this book is, that neither Philo nor 
loſephus (thoſe diligent ſearchers into antiquity) make mention of it; and that 
it contains ſuch fabulous tories as are monſtrous and abſurd : but to this we 
may anſwer, with Pererius, that ſuch a book there certainly was, notwith- 
tanding the ſilence of theſe Jewiſh antiquaries; and, that after the apoſtles _ 
bme, it might be corrupted, and many things added to it by ſucceeding here- 
ics, who might take occaſion, from the antiquity thereof, and from the paſ- 
ſage of Michael's contending with the devil about the body of Moſes, to inter- 
Plate many fables and inventions of their own. Raleigh's Hiſtory of the 
Vorld. St Jude in his epiſtle, ver. 14. ſeems to cite a paſſage from Enoch, but 
he notion of Enoch's leaving any work behind him has been little credited. 
There is a piece indeed pretending to be his work: and Scaliger, in his anno- 
ations upon Euſebius's Chronicon, has given us conſiderable fragments, if not 
the Whole of it. It was vaſtly admired by Tertullian, and ſome other fathers ; 
but it has ſince their time been proved to be the product of ſome impoſtor, 
bo according to Scaliger, Voſſius, Kircher, &c. ſeems to bave made it ſome 
ume between the captivity and our Saviour's birth, but According to Juriev, | 
(Crit, Hiſt. Vol. I. page 41.) there are good reaſons not to believe it even ſo 
ad. Shuckferd's Connection, Vol. J. Lib. J. N | 


Whither. 


taken up into heaven for the confirmation of the faith and hq 
of thoſe who lived under theſe ſeveral diſpenſations: and (whi 
is no mean circumſtance) that, in each of theſe periods, the 
has been a gradual increaſe of light in the evidence that h 


culiar privilege of not ſeeing death, and was. graciouſly pleſy 
to take him to himſelf, » that thereby he might ſupport 3 
comfort mankind, in their ſtate of mortality, with the hope d 
better life in the world to come: and for this reaſon it is n, 
improbable that he was tranſlated, in ſome ſuch viſible manne 


carry him above: for it is an idle dream to ſuppoſe that he vii 
only removed into a terreſtrial paradiſe, to live in the ſame ſtu nt c 


utmoſt majeſty ; a place, which St Paul calls * the third he 
ven ! whereinto Elijah was tranſlated, anden whereinto oy 
bleſſed Saviour requeſts of his Father to enter. And therefy 
it is worthy our obſervation that, in the three great periods 
the church, there has ſucceſſively been an inſtance of a man (q 
Enoch under the patriarchal, of Elijah under the legal, and 
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upon him as the author of their aſtrology; the Greeks call hin 
their Atlas, and affirm that he was the firſt who taught men th. 
knowledge of the ſtars, and was himſelf taught by the ange 
of God. But it was not for theſe rare qualities ſo much a8 ff 
his conſummate piety and virtue that God allowed him the 9 


(as Elijah was afterwards) by a glorious appearance of th 
Schechinah, from whence ſome heavenly miniſters were ſent 


of happy enjoyment that our firſt parents had before their fall 

i WE acknowledge now no other paradiſe but what is re 
preſented in the ſcriptures, as a place in which God gives brięi "* 
evidences of his preſence, and communicates his glory with HM ent 


Jeſus under the evangelical economy) in both body and ſa 


been exhibited. of another ſtate, = It was a favourable intim nt 


tion for the faithful in the firſt world to ſee a good man take 
away, and, after his ſojourning upon earth, to be lodged! 


in favour of thoſe that lived in the ſecond period to ſee the he 
vens open for the reception of one of their prophets, who v: 


paſſing through theſe vaſt ſpaces which divide heaven al 
earth, and to hear the church-triumphant ſummoning * 


he had purchaſed for them in thoſe happy manſions. 


i. 53. m John xXx. 43. n Saurin, ibid. o Pſal. xxiv. 7. 


ſome other place than a tomb: it was a ſtronger preſumpti 


carried up thither in a chariot of fire: but it is a demonſtrat0 
to chriſtians, and, as it were, a taking poſſeſſion of their ef 
pected happineſs, to behold the author and finiſher of their fa 


gates of the palace of glory to be opened that they might . 
ceive him who was going before to prepare the places wi 


SEC 


h Patrick's Commentary. i Saurin's Diſſertations k 2 Cor. xii. 2. 1 Bet 


Thy, I. From the Creation to the Flood, 
er V.- 


of the LonGEVITY of the ANTEDILUVIANS, 


b ages, there is nothing which looks ſo like a prodigy as 
je longevity of thoſe men who firſt inhabited the earth ; nor 


tion between their lives and ours. » We think it a great 
ing if we arrive to fourſcore or an hundred years, whereas 


int conſent both of ſacred and profane hiſtory, The ſcrip- 
re ſets down the preciſe age of a ſeries of antediluvian patri- 
cs, and thereby meaſures the time from the beginning of 
e world to the deluge ; ſo that all ſacred chronology ſtands 
jon. this bottom. « The hiſtorians of all ages, both Greeks 
| Barbarians, give us the {ame account of the long vivacity 


thoſe authors of undoubted credit and authority conſpired 
gether to make and propagate a fable. 


veſt of their lives much to the ſame period with our own: 


ſcriptures make uſe of no ſuch lunar years (nor is there a- 
computation whether literal or prophetical that proceeds 
mn them) the manifeſt diſtinction that they place between 
nths and years in the hiſtory of the deluge, and of the life 
oah, is next to a demonſtration that years were then reckon- 


d month, and on the ſeventeenth day of the month, were 
the fountains of the great deep broken up, and the windows 


ix hundredth and firſt year, in the firſt month, and on the 


l; unleſs we can ſuppoſe that, in one and the ſame verſe 
ſentence, theſe two terms of year and month ſhould be ſo 
founded as to ſignify the ſame thing, we cannot but conclude 


yeronymus the Egyptian; and among the Greeks, Heſiodus, Hecateus, 
acus, Ephorus, and Nicolaus, give in their joint ſuffrage and conſent, 
iu the firſt ages of the world, men lived a thouſand years. Burnet, ibid. 
PV II. S Ibid. viii. 13. | x 


any event ſo apt to affect us with wonder as the vaſt diſpro- 


day of the month, the waters were dried up from off the 


F all the ſtrange matters that occur in the ſtory of the firſt proved 
from ſa- 
cred hiſ- 


tor y. 


ey lived to the term of ſeven, or eight, or nine hundred, 
dupwards; and that they did fo is inconteſtibly true from the 


the firſt inhabitants of the earth; nor can we ſuppoſe that 


ur only ſuſpicion that can ariſe in our minds, upon this Their N 
lion, is, that the computation might poſſibly be made, not years no- 
ording to ſolar, but lunar years, which happily reduces the lunar. 


t for this there is no probable foundation. For, beſides that 


not by lunar, but by ſolar revolutions. For whereas it is 
| * that, in the ſix hundredth year of Noah's life, in the ſe- 


heaven were opened; and whereas it is ſaid again, that * on 


that 


hurnet's Theory of the Earth, Vol. I. q Manetho, who wrote the ſtory of 
S/PUans; Bereſus, who wrote the Chaldean hiſtory ; and thoſe authors, 
eus an account of the Phoenician antiquities; beſides Molus, Hiſtizus, | 
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that Noah's years were not the ſame with months; and 
ſuppoſe after that that Noah's years are to be underficol' 
way, and thoſe of his fellow-patriarchs another, would 0 
wild and unaccountable fiction indeed. ve | 
Tas ſpace of time between the creation and the flood is uf 


ally computed to be 1656 years, which, if we ſuppoſe o ul 
Junar, and converted into common years, will amount to in they 
more than I27; too ſhort an interval by much to ſtock the wol en be 
with a ſufficient number of inhabitants. From one couple =” 
cannot well imagine that there could ariſe above five hund oe 

_ perſons in ſo ſhort a time; but ſuppoſe them a thouſand th Ag 
would not be ſo many as we ſometimes have in a good count fall 
village: and were the flood-gates of heaven opened, and __ 
"Oi abyſs broken up to deſtroy ſuch a handful of people pre 
Were the waters raiſed fifteen cubits above the higheſt mou ** 
tains, throughout the face of the whole earth, to drown ap n 
Tiſh or two? This certainly is more incredible than the long nted 
age that the ſcriptures aſcribe to the patriarchs : belides l S 
this ſhort interval leaves no room for ten generations which * 
find from Adam to the flood; nor does it allow the patriarc ali 
age enough (ſome of them, » upon this ſuppoſition, muſt i rilon 
be above five years old) when they are faid to beget children Le 
IT has generally been allowed, and may indeed be proy > 
from the teſtimony of ſcripture, as well as other conſideratio " 
that our firſt fathers lived very long, and conſiderably long Wes 
than men have done ſince : but, according to this hypothe © 
(which depreſſes the lives of the antediluvians, not only bei 90M 
thoſe that lived next the flood, but even below all follow 8 
generations to this day; and makes thoſe firſt ages of the vo 7K 
which were always celebrated for ſtrength and vivacity as we gut 
and feeble as theſe laſt dregs of nature) Methuſelah hm En 
did but reach threeſcore and fifteen. We muſt therefore cul, ©.” 

_ the patriarch Jacob with falſehood, when he complains of | a 
ſhor tneſs of his life in compariſon of his forefathers, x the d 5 
of the years of my pilgrimage are an hundred and thirty yea 0 
few and evil have the days of the years of my life been, bpla 
have not attained unto the days of the years of the life of * 
fathers: for, if the years of his fathers were lunar and his ſ ly 
his complaint muſt be falſe and unjuſt, ſince himſelf was the fo 
eſt man in the world, at leaſt, had far ſurpaſſed the age of In 
anceſtors : if his years were lunar as well as theirs, how ce a Ne 
he be repreſented as an old man, and the father of ſo m be, 
children; when, according to that computation, he muſt be ua 
more than eleven years and five months old? *% 

| e POE | g | ld | 

t Burnet's Theory of the Earth, Vol. I. u Mahaleel, and his gra ep 


Enoch, are ſaid to have got children at ſixty-five years of age, which * 


7 


tuppoſed months, they were but five years old at that time; a ting 
Wcrevible, Ibid. x Gen. x1vii. 9. BEG ona 


ap. I, | From the Creation to the Flood. 


Tur patrons of this opinion, therefore, muſt needs find them- 
Ives at a loſs where to break off the account of lunar years 
{cred hiſtory, if they once admit it. If they will have it 


tend no farther than the flood, they make the poſtdiluvian fa- 
ers longer-lived than the antediluvian ; but will be puzzled 


\ align a reaſon why the deluge ſhould occaſion longevity : 
they will extend it to the poſtdiluvians likewiſe, they will 
en be entangled in worſe difficulties ; for they muſt make their 
ves miſerably ſhort, and their age of getting children altoge- 


Jer incongruous and impoſſible, Nahor, for inſtance, when 


was but two years and three months old, muſt have begat 
erh, Abraham's father; muſt have lived in all but eleven 
ars and fix months; and his grandſon Abraham who is ſaid to 


have died in a good old age, and full of years, muſt not have 


en quite fourteen : into ſuch ridiculous abſurdities and con- 


adictions muſt thoſe men run themſelves who will not be con- 


nted with ſcripture- chronologß ? . 85 
Ir it be demanded for what farther reaſons this ſcripture- 
ronology may be thought true, and what poſſible cauſes may 
aſſigned for the longevity of the firſt patriarchs in com- 


The cauſes 
of their 
longevity. 


riſon of us; we might have thought it a peculiar bleſſing. 


{reward proceeding from God, had it gone always in con- 
nction with innocence of life and manners: but ſince it was 


mon to good and bad men alike, and laſted until the time 
f the deluge, long after mankind became degenerate, the learn- 


in all ages have invented other reaſons for it, 
SME have imputed this extraordinary length of life to the 
anner of their living, and the ſobriety and ſimplicity of their 
ct; that they ate no fleſh, and had none of thoſe provocations 


Different 
opinions. 


oluttony which wit and vice have ſince invented. = This in- 


el might have ſome effect, but not poſſibly to ſuch a meaſure 


we now ſpeak of; {ſince there are many monaſtical perſons 


bo live very abſtemiouſly all their lives long, and yet ſeldom 
[als the uſual period. Others have imputed it to the excel- 


ne of their fruits, and ſome unknown virtue in the herbs 
d plants of thoſe days; but the earth, we know, was curſed 


Inediately after the fall, and its fruits, we may ſuppoſe, gra- 


dy decreaſed in their virtue and goodneſs until the time of 
food; and yet we do not ſee that the length of mens lives 
ncaled at all during that interval. Nay, Methuſelah who 


% Noah's grandfather, and but one intire remove from the 
lage, lived longer than any of his forefathers ; and there- 


re we may infer that the longevity of thoſe days depended : 


ler udn the quantity nor quality of their food. 22 
Orugks have thought that the long lives of men of the old 
md proceeded from the ſtrength of their ſtamina, or firſt 
mcples. of their bodily conſtitution, which, if they were 
„ _ equally 


Gen. xxv. 8. 2 Burnet's Theory of the Earth, vol. 1, 


Dr B—t's Hts reaſoning upon this point is very elegant, © There 


opinion. 


of ſtrong men, living long in health, would have children of 


the deluge, and had in his body all the virtue of the antedil 


direct and perpendicular, and not, as it is now, inclined ; 
oblique. From this poſition he infers that there was a perpet 


before the flood; whereas the change and obliquity of ü 
earth's poſture occaſioned by the deluge altered the form of t} 
year, and brought in an inequality of ſeaſons which cauſ 


„and that change and contrariety of qualities which we ha 


„ ſolution. The Ather in their little pores, the air in th 
„ ſhake and unſettle their texture and continuity: where 
e the ſame conſtant and uniform motion, a long and laſt 
peace enſues, without any violence either within or withol 
4 call it} than when they are ſometimes in the air, and ſon 
c becauſe theſe different ſtates weaken the contexture of il 


& put in a hundred different mediums in the courſe of a Je. 
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equally ſtrong in us, would maintain us, as they think, in he 
as long ; but though it be granted that both the ſtrength 
bulk of their bodies were greater than ours, and that x x 


proportionable ſtrong conſtitution : yet, that this was not + 
fole and adequate cauſe of their longevity, we have one pla 
inſtance to convince us, viz. That Shem who was born befy 


vian conſtitution, fell three hundred years ſhort of the age of 
forefathers, becauſe the greateſt part of his life was pa aft 
the flood. . „„ 
For this reaſon the ingenious author I laſt quoted imagine 
that, before the flood, the ſituation of the earth to the ſun v 


equinox all the earth over, and one continued ſpring; a 
thence concludes that the equallity of the air, and ſtabllity 
the ſeaſons, were the true cauſes of the longevity of mankir 


a ſenſible decay in nature, and a gradual contraction in hum 
life.” „ ME TIO 


© no queſtion, ſays he, but every thing upon earth, and ef 
% cially the animate world, would be much more permane 
jf the general courſe of nature was more ſteady and unifort 
A ſtability in the heavens makes a ſtability in all things belo 
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<« in theſe regions is the fountain of corruption; ſince, eit 
© by inward fermentations, or outward impreflions, bodies a 
6 no ſooner well conſtituted but they are tending again to d 
« greater, and the vapours and atmoſphere that ſurround thet 
ce in a fixed ſtate of nature where theſe principles have au 
to diſcompoſe them. We ſee by daily experience, contin 
„ he, that bodies are kept better in the ſame medium (as! 
c times in the water, moiſt and dry, hot and cold by turl 
parts. But our bodies, in the preſent ſtate of nature, 


<« the winds are of a different nature, and the air of a J 
* rent weight and preſſure, according as the weather an 


2 Burnet's Theory of the Earth, page 275. 
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{ ſons affect them. All theſe things are enough to wear out 
our bodies, though they were made of oak, and that in a 
(very ſhort time too in compariſon of what they would lalt 
if they were always of one and the ſame temper.” 

zur his grand miſtake is that it was not ſo in the primitive Rejected, 
arth: that earth (as we ſhewed before) had an annual as well 

: diurnal motion: it ſtood to the ſun in the ſame oblique 
ofture and ſituation, and was conſequently ſubject to the ſame 
ealons and viciſſitudes that the preſent earth is; and if the air 
as more mild, or the elements more fivourable at that time, 
his we may account the peculiar bleſſing of God, and not the 
eſult of the earth's poſition to the ſun, or any fancied ſtability 

n the weather. The truth is, whatever we may attribute to 
«undary cauſes, why bodies that are naturally mortal and cor- 
uptible ſhould ſubſiſt ſo long in the primitive ages of the world; 

et the true cauſe of all is to be aſcribed to the will of God 
ho impregnated our firſt parents with ſuch vigour, and gave 
heir poſterity for ſome time ſuch robuſt conſtitutions as depend- 
not upon the nature of their diet, the Ry of the ſeaſons, 
r temperature of the air. 
Ar TER the flood God made a ſudden alter ation in "the length 
if mens days: for, perceiving the general iniquity to increaſe 
igen, and thereupon deſigning to make an alteration in the 
vorld's continuance, he haſtened the period of human life, that 
he number of ſouls he intended to ſend into the world before 
he final conſummation of all things might have a ſpeedier pro- 
ation. Man's age accordingly went on, ſinking by gentle de- 
prees (but ſtill in motion and declenſion) until, a little before 
David's time, it came to be fixed in what has been the common 
tandard ever ſince: The days of our age are threeſcore years 
nd ten, and though men be ſo ſtrong that they come to four- 
ore years; yet is their ſtrength then but labour and ſorrow ; 
ſo ſoon paſſeth i it away, and we are gone. This is the ſtared 
period ; and therefore for us who live in this poſtdiluvian age, 

d have the term of our trial ſo much ſhortened, the ſuble- 
quent prayer of the devout Pſalmiſt will always be neceſſary, 
days ſeaſonable ; 4 So teach us to number our days that we 
May hy our + hearts unto wiſdom. 


$ECT. VI. 


Of the Religion of the ANTEDILU VIANS, and their 
Corruption. 


Tis a miſtaken notion of ſome writers . alem that, for 
almoſt two thouſand years at the firſt beginning of the world, 
nankind lived without any law, without any precepts, without” 


VoL, I. | Gag any 
d Vide Keil' Examination of awry Theory, © Pal, xc. 19, d Ibid, 12. 
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Sacrifices 


appointed. partly natural, and partly divine. As facrifices were tokens ( 


Public 


ve ia” f to worſhip and adore God, to commemorate his goodnels, a 
. Ztituted. 


and all other creatures for the uſe and benefit of man, were d 
rived from God, they were a ſervice dictated by natural reaſy 


them the notion of expiation and atonement for the ſins of ma 


kind, eſpecially as they refer to the Meſſias, and ſignified 
future ſacrifice of Chriſt, they were certainly inſtituted by 60 


_ expiatory, and deſigned to obtain the remiſſion of fin, were n 


tion: and yet we find, that, in the days of thoſe pious and 


families long before this time; yet now they atſembled togetl 
publickly, and had the rites of the religion which God had“ 


them) appointed at ſet hours; and, perhaps, as Cain then bu 


gion. g Gen. iv. 26, h Edwards's Survey, Vol. I. 
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any promiſes from God; and that the religion from Adam to] 
braham was merely natural, and ſuch as had nothing but i 
reaſon for its rule and meaſure. The antediluvian diſpenſato 
indeed, was in a great meaſure founded upon the law of natyr 
but ſtil] it muſt be acknowledged that there was a divine prec 
concerning ſacrifices, that there was a divine promiſe concern 
the bleſſed ſeed, and that there were ſeveral other laws x 
preſcriptions given the patriarchs beſides thoſe that were hy 
upon mere reaſon. AR „ | 

„Tx law of ſacrifices (which at this time was in uſe) w 


thankfulneſs, and acknowledgments that the fruits of the eart 


nd ſo were natural acts of worſhip ; but as they carried wi 


and the practice of them was founded upon a divine comma 
If it be aſked whether ſacrifices were preſcribed before or at 
the fall of Adam, the anfwer may be—That ſuch facrifices 
were purely euchariſtical, i. e. ſuch as were natural tokens 
thankſgiving for benefits received, were, in all probability, uſt 
by Adam even while he continued in paradiſe ; but ſuch as wet 


inſtituted by God till after man's tranſgreſſion; for where the 
was no fin there was no need of expiatioun. 
IT is not to be doubted but that Adam inſtructed his child 


depricate his diſpleaſure ; nor can it be well ſuppoſed but th 
they, in their reſpective families, put his inſtructions in exec 


nowned patriarchs Seth and Enos (beſides all private devoto 
a public form of worſhip was ſet up, and men met together! 
larger ſocieties s to call upon the name of the Lord. For d 
plain and genuine ſenſe of calling upon the name of the Lo 
in this place (both according to the original, the Septuagint, a 
other verſions which are moſt exact) is, this — * That thou 
Adam, Seth, and others had called on God in their houſes 


pointed them ſettled and fixed. They had liturgies (as wee 


cities for his deſcendants to live in, fo Enos built temples, 4 
Places of divine worſhip for his to reſort to. 7 


1 Ger 
t K 11 


e Epiſcopins Inſtit. Lib. I. et Wolkel, Lib. II. f Edwards's Survey of MS: x: 
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Tux diſtinction of clean and unclean animals was another Ceremo- 
ut of the diſpenſation before the flood : God refers Noah to "ib 

15 a thing well known when he commands him to put i into 

e ark ſeven pair of clean, and two of unclean creatures; *And 

jough, in reſpect of mens food, this diſtinction was not before 

e law of Moſes, yet ſome beaſts were accounted fit, and others 

ſt for ſacrifices from the beginning: the former were eſteem- 

| clean, the latter unclean; and it ſeems ſafer to make a po- 

ve law of God (though we have no record of it) the founda- 

pu of this diſtinction than to imagine that men, in ſuch mat- 

rs as theſe, were left to their own diſcretion. | 
Tux prohibition of marrying with infidels was another ar- and moral 
le of this diſpenſation, as appears by God's angry reſentment precepts 
hen the children of Seth entered into wedlock with the wick. Wen. 

j poſterity of Cain: and (to mention no more) under this pe- 

od were thoſe great precepts of the ſons of Noah which the 

wiſh doctors make fo much boaſt of, and thus enumerate : 

he firſt was of ſtrange worſhip, or idolatry ; the fecond of 
ring the moſt holy name, or blaſphemy ; the third of un- 

vering the nakedneſs, or unlawful copulation ; the fourth of 

oodihed, or homicide ; the fifth of theft and rapine ; the ſixth 
judgments, or the adminiſtration of juſtice in the public courts 
judicature : to theſe they add another prohibiting the eating 

fleſh with the blood in it ; but this ſome affirm was only de- 

ered to Noah and his fons. ps * 

Tyis was the ſtate of religion in the antediluvian world, The gene- 
d theſe were ſome of the laws and ordinances which God ap- ral cor- 


= . ze | Wy Ny - ruvytion of 
inted to the patriarchs who lived therein; and, indeed, their nie = 


ty ſo ealy, and the means of their inſtruction in it fo very ad- caſion of it. 
mtageous, that it might juſtly have raiſed our wonder how 
ey came ſo univerſally to be corrupted, had not the holy ſcrip- 


od, and 


— 


hen men began to multiply upon the face of the earth, and 
Pughters were born unto them, that the ſons of God ſaw the of men, 
wphters of men that they were fair, and they took them What. 
Ives of all which they choſe. The chief difficulty is what we 

eto underſtand by the ſons of God, and the daughters of 

en: and in this = ſeveral interpreters have taken an uncom- . 

on liberty; but, of all the wild allies of fancy, none ſeems 

re extravagant a than the opinion of ſuch as have reputed. 

le ſons of God to be good angels, or of ſuch as have held 

em to be bad ones. Whether or no the verſion of the Sep- 

Jagint, which (as St Auſtin » teſtifies) inſtead of the ſons of 

od had antiently the angels of God, might give occaſion to This 

g 8 

en. vii. 2. k Patrick's commentary. 1 Gen. vi. 1. m Mede's Diſcourſes, 


\vards's Survey, Vol- II. n Saurin's Diſſertations. o De Civitate Pei, 
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ws were ſo few, and their lives ſo long, the matter of their and the oc- 


res thus pointed out to us the occaſion : It came to paſs The ſonsof 
daughters 
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people of high rank, and inveſted with authority; and by th 


and in ſeveral other places of ſcripture, does not only (ipnifyt 
take, but to take by force and violence, 7. e. to raviſh, Th 


were placed in authority, and conſequently thould have puniltl 


diſtinguiſhed by very different appellations. The oftspring « 
Cain being departed from all ſenſe of religion, and wholly giv 
up to worldly pleaſures, were called men, or the ſons of men 
but the offspring of Seth, becauſe they addicted themſelves 
virtue, and profeſſed the worſhip of the true God, were call 
the ſons of God. Upon the baniſhment of Cain theſe two t: 


but when, by the great increaſe of mankind in the firſt ages 
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odd fancy, it is hard to determine; but ſo it is, that this op 
nion in all ages has had many followers, both among Jewiſh 
Chriſtian expoſitors. From this they derived their notions ; 


hap 


deaut 
obſtac 
con 


v incubi, or demons having carnal knowledge of women; f,fiige: 
this they ſettled « marriages between the upper and the lo eine 
world; and from thoſe marriages produced a race of giants Q ion. 
the earth which became mighty men, and of old were men Mucce. 
renown. „ 8 8 „ 17, t 

By the ſons of God * others have underſtood the great e Mut t. 


nildi 
Caini 
| ont 
nes 
and a 
as f 


of the world, the nobles, and rulers, and judges, and oth, 


daughters of men thoſe of the meaner and inferior ſort of per 
ple: accordingly they tell us that the verb [labath ) both her, 


deſign of Moſes then, ſay they, being to aggravate the wickedſſhnpic 
neſs of the antediluvian age, he ſhews that ſuch as lived in afiiexter 
high ſtation, and ſhould have ſcorned inglorious actions; ſuch non 


ate t 


ed and diſcountenanced vice, were the greateſt examples abe le 


promoters of all lewdneſs and debauchery. This is no bad i vine 
terpretation; but there is another which ſeems more natura era 
and comes up to the ſenſe of the holy penman better, his fa 

© THE two great families, we know, derived from Amer vr 
viz. that of Cain, and that of Seth (who ſucceeded righteouſWpiood 


Abel) at this time divided the whole world between them; an 
as they differed in their tempers and manners, ſo they we 


milies at firſt lived at a conſiderable diſtance from each other 
they inhabited different countries, and were diſtin& ſocieties 


the world, they began to enlarge their compaſs, and draw neare 
to each other, the deſcendants of Seth were ſtruck with th 
1 \ FE EL e beau he v, 


p Several people have had the trial, ſays St Auſtin, and ſeveral have hea 
it from thoſe who knew it to be true, that the Silvans and Fawns, common 
called Incubi, have been often fata! to women, and have defiled their bed. 
is likewiſe affirmed, with ſo much confidence, that certain demons (callg 
Durii by the Gauls) have not only attempted, but likewiſe perpetrated the ates of 
kinds of impure actions, that it would be fooliſh te make any queſtion of! 
De Civit. Dei. Lib. LXV. q Joſephus was of this opinion (Antiq. Lib. J. © 
4.) and is therein followed by Philo, who thus quoting the words of Mol 
(De Gigant pag. 284.) the angels of God ſeeing the daughters of men, ; 
confirms what St Auſtin ſays, that the Septuagint did antiently render 1 
angels of God, inſtead of the Sons of God. Saurin's Diſiert-ti us. 7 ; 
vi. 4. s Vid: Patrick's Commentary, and Howell's Riſtory of the Bible. t 
trick and Howell, ibid. 
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eauty of the daughters of the race of Cain; and, to remove all 
tales of ſeparation from creatures ſo full of charms, they, 
contrary to the injunction of their forefathers, contracted mar- 


living, in a very few years bid adieu to their virtue and reli- 
don. For in this alliance it Happened, as it always fell out in 


iz. that the godly adopted the wicked manners of the profane, 
hildren of Seth became, in a ſhort time, as wicked as the 
Cainites ; and from this unhappy conjunction, there aroſe a 
and atheiſtical ; all were profane, all idolaters; ſo that the earth 


inpiety, as if there had been a confederacy among mankind to 


he leaſt remorſe, and moſt eagerneſs, until they provoked the 
neral inundation wherein all were deſtroyed, except Noah and 


f wrath, and were left as a remnant unto the earth when the 
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the CALLING of ABRAHAM. 


OE flood is one of the greateſt and moſt terrible events 
1 that we find recorded in hiſtory : it ſwept away all man- 
kind, except eight perſons, and with them the memory of all 
lings that had ever been tranſacted in the world until that 
me, except what the holy ſcriptures have preſerved. The al. 
ration it made in the face of nature, and (as * ſome ſuppoſe) in 


u This was ſtill a greater crime in the children of Seth, if we may credit 
"at an Arabic writer (mentioned by Selden in his book de Diis Syriis) re- 
tes of them, viz. that they had ſworn, by the blood of Abel, they would 


e valley, where the children of Cain lived; but what inticed them (ſays the 
me author) to break this oath, was the beauty of Naamah (whom Voſſius {de 
nz. Idol. Lib. I. ] takes to have been the heathen Minerva, or Venus) and the 
uhe of her brother Jubal, who was certainly Apollo. For it is to be ob- 
Ved, that theſe children of Cain ſpent all their time in feaſtiug, muſic, dan- 
s ad other ſuch ſports and paſtimes, as allured the others to come down 
1 marry with them. Patrick's Copymeptary. & Ecclus. Xliv. 17. a Bure 
lets Theory, Vol. I. | | | 


ages with them; and ſo entering into a new ſcheme of riotous 


ſucceeding ages when an holy nation mingled with a profane, 
but the profane never imitated the virtues of the godly, The 
monſtrous generation that was ſtil] more profligate. The great 
nes were tyrants and oppreſſors; the meaner ſort were. lewd 
as filled with violence, with cruelty, with laſciviouſneſs, with 
xterminate religion out of the world, and a kind of emulation 
zmong them who ſhould excel in wickedneſs, who ſhould vio- 
te the laws of God, and trample upon his holy worthip with 
livine indignation to pour out his fury upon them in that ge- 


his family, = who were found perfect and righteous in the time 


e moſt memorable Tranſactions from the FLooD to 


ne very ſituation and figure of the earth, has left monuments 


ever leave the mountainous country which they inhabited, and go down into 
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(as long as the world ſhall endure) of God's ſevere indignatig bar 


Male 


againſt ſin; and it is probably for this very reaſon that Moſez Fi 
who, in his narration of other events, is ſo brief and conciſe, hie 
this great inſtance of divine vengeance .is ſo minute and pπ¹)u m. 
cular as to recount the occaſion, the time, the cauſe, the extent ae 
increaſe, continuance, diminution of it, and whatever other ni 
cumſtances are requiſite to make an account full and awakening Mor 
THAT ſixteen hundred and odd years after the world ros 
made and inhabited, it was quite overflowed in a deluge of ent 
ter, in the manner that Moſes relates : fo that all things in N 
mankind, and other living creatures, were deſtroyed, except fi 
only Noah and his family, who, by a ſpecial providence of G00 © th 
were preſerved in a certain ark, or veſſel, made like a ſhip, a P 
ſuch kind of living creatures as he received into this ark, is 2ſt. 
bundantly manifeſt from the clear and concurring teſtimonies M de 
the moſt antient writers and nations in the world. 0 h 
Joskpfus, in his book againſt Appion, tells us © Th th 
** gBeroſus the Chaldean, following the moſt antient writers t 
« relates the ſame things that Moſes does concerning the ge th 
«© deluge, the deſtruction of mankind by it, and the ark where al 
* nin Nochus (the ſame with Noah) was preſerved, and uh th 
5 reſted on the tops of the Armenian mountains.“ AbydenusWM ar 
as he is quoted 4 by Euſebius, tak :s notice of the wood of H (+ 
veſſel wherein Xiſuthrus (fo he calls Noah) was ſaved; he tel (of 
us that the people of Armenia made uſe of it for amulcts t co 
drive away diſeaſes; nor does he forget to relate the ſending oi ut 
birds to know if the flood was aſſuaged. Cyril produces MF - O 
paſſage out of Alexander Polyhiſtor, wherein mention is 1m:0]ithat 
of a certain Egyptian prieſt who related to Solon, out of Hab 
ſacred books of the Egyptians (as he ſuppoſes) that, before tio in 
particular deluges known and celebrated by the Grecians, tier near 
was of old an exceeding great inundation of waters, and eber a 
vaſtation of the earth: and, to mention no more, , Lucian givelcile 
a long account of an antient tradition which the people of Hier 
apolis had of the deluge, * varying very little from what cueoun 
ſacred hiſtorian relates of it. =” ! 
b. Stillingfleet's Origines Sacre. c Lib. i. d Præpar. Evang. Lib. 1x Mates 
e Contra Julianum. f De Dea Syria. g The account, though ſomewhat long ee les 
not unpleaſant, and well deſerves our obſervation. This race of men, ſays det 
which now is, was not the firſt : theſe are of a ſecond generation, au... G 
their firſt progenitor Deucalion, who increaſed to ſo great a multitude #5 b 
now ſee. Now of thoſe former men they tell us this ſtory:— They were co :;.. 
tentious, and did many unrighteous things; they neither kept their caths, M9 Deuc; 
were hoſpitable to ſtrangers, for which reaſon this great misfortune came "1"; er, - 
them. All of a ſudden, the earth. diſembowelled herſelf of a great qgoan?y ots 
water; great ſhowers fell; the rivers overflowed; and the ſeas ſci: te 1 
prodigious height; ſo that all things became water, and all men periſned „ces 
Deucalion was left unto the ſecond generation, upon the account of his % eue: 

_ counſel and piety. Now the manner whercin he was ſaved was this: 17 er his 
2 great Daruaz, i. e. an ark or cheſt, into which he came with 11s CORY Chriſt 
and women of his houſe; and then entered hogs, and horſes, and 1 ge Ci\ 

' ferpents, and all other animals which live upon the earth, together wan? 0 


s 


hap. II. From the Flood to the calling of Abraham. 


; manifeſt point that the truth and certainty of a deluge was al- 


Lniverſality of it ever called in queſtion till ſome modern au- 
hors, obſerving the difficulty of finding out waters ſufficient to 
irown the world in the manner that Moſes deſcribes it, have 


« Noah's flood was no more than a national inundation, con- 
«© fined to Judea, and the regions thereabouts, or perhaps to 
that tract of ground which lies between the four ſeas, the 
« Perſian, the Caſpian, the Euxine, and the Syrian: and to 


ww „ —— 


« deſign of the flood was to deſtroy mankind only, who could 
* hardly be thought, in ſo ſhort a time, to have overſpread 
© the whole face of the earth, there was no neceſſity to carry 
the waters beyond the bounds of what was inhabited; that 
the waters required to raiſe the deluge ſome fifteen cubits 
above the higheſt mountains are more than what the clouds, 
the rivers, the ſea, and all the ſuppoſed cavities of the earth 


(even according to the Moſaic menſuration) could be capable 


' unclean, would neceſſarily amount to.“ 


0 inquire into its particular make and menſuration. In the 
for any ark at all wherein to preſerve Noah and his family, in 


both himſelf and them, only by retiring into ſome neighbouring 


ung from Sodom when that city was to be deſtroyed. This had 
Mates. He received them all, and they did bim no harm; for, by the aſſiſtance 
al heaven, there was a great amity between them; fo that all ſailed in one 
cet as long as the waters did predominate. But theſe are matters that all 
lhe Greek hiſtories of Deucalion relate. What happened afterwards (as it is 
od by the inhabitants of Hierapolis) is worthy our obſervation, viz. that in 
weir country there was a gap, into which all this water ſunk; whereupon 


lnts likewiſe of Syria and Arabia, twice every year, bring abundance of wa- 


ves a prodigious. quantity of it; and when they do this, they relate how 
Deucalion firſt inſtituted this cuſtom, to be a memorial of this calamity, and 
4 lis deliverance from it. h Vid. Grot. Annot. in Lib. I. de Verit. Relig. 
wh Voſſ. Iſagog. Chron. Diſſert. 4. Bochar. Geogr. Sac. Lib. I. Auguſt. 
© Cieit. Dei, Lib. XVIII. Euſeb. Chr. Lud. Viv. Scaliger, Burnet, Whiſton, 


. &c. i Le Clerc's Diſſertations. k Gen. vii. 2. 1 Burnet's The- 
„ol. J. | 


ays acknowledged by the antients; nor was the extent and 


entured upon a very bold expedient. i They ſay That O 


gare able to produce; nor can they conceive how the ark 


Hof containing half the number of creatures which * ſeven 
couple of every clean ſpecies in the world, and one of the 


caſe the deluge was not univerſal ; 1 ſince he might have ſaved 


*eucalion built altars and 4 temple, which he conſecrated to Juno, over the 
"ry gap. To verify this hiſtory, not only the prieſts, but the other inhabi- 


er, which they pour into the temple, and though the gap be ſmall, yet it re. 


bjecti ons 
againſt it. 


' ſtrengthen this afſertion they preſume that, ſince the primary 


On. 


ean time we cannot but obſerve what little need there was 


country, as Lot and his family ſaved themſelves by withdraw- 


495 
From theſe, and many more authorities of the like nature Its univer- 
hich » the learned in all ages have produced, it ſeems to be ty: 


Or what capacity the ark was to receive the living creatures Anſwered 
that were to enter into it, and other things neceſſary for their 2 rea- 
ubliſtence, we ſhall have occaſion to take notice when we come 
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great preparations he made of a large veſſel with rooms for the 
reception and accommodation of beaſts and birds. = Bea 


were tired; becauſe the waters did not prevail upon the earth 


From . 
ſeripture. 


all died and were loſt; except Noah, and ſuch as were wilt 


then what a ſtrong proof againſt any partial or limited inunda 


Way, and join with the ſeas that encompaſs the earth. W 
cannot imagine how hills and mountains of water could hart 
hung about Judea, as if they had been congealed ; or how 
| huge maſs thereof could have ſtood upon the middle of thf 
earth, like one great drop, or a trembling jelly, and all t 
places about it be dry and untouched. All liquid bodies, Wi 


height. 


ſort ſhalt thou bring into the ark, to keep them alive with thee; 


every creature in whole noſtrils was the breath of life, eve 


I Is, one would think, were enough to give us aſſurance c 


and doubtfulneſs, the divine hiſtorian furniſhes us with anothet 
argument as demonſtrative as any, when he tells us that » thi 
Waters prevailed exceedingly upon the earth; and all the hig 
hills that were under the whole heaven (and conſequently quit 


20. 9 Burnet's Theory 5 Vol. I. 
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been an eaſier thing, and much more commodious than t 


might have poſſibly ſaved themſelves by flight ; but if they di 
not, he might have eaſily, after the deluge was over, furniſhe 
himſelf from ſome other places which the deſolation had n 
reached: and as for the birds, they, without much diffculy, 
might have flown to the next dry country; perching upon tree; 
or the tops of mountains by the way, to reit themſelves if the 


all on a ſudden, but ſwelled by degrees to their appointed 


Tas ſcripture, on the contrary, is ſo far from giving us the 
leaſt hint of this, that it introduces God laying this command 
upon Noah, = Of every living thing of all fleſh, two of even 


and gives us the fulleſt account imaginable of their intire de. 
ſtruction, viz. that » all fleſh which moved upon the earth, 


living ſubſtance which was upon the face of the ground, whe 
ther man or cattle, or creeping things, or fowl of the heaven 


him in the aK 


the univerſality of the deluge ; and yet, to remove all ſcrupl 


round the earth) were covered; fifteen cubits upward did the 
waters prevail, and the mountains were covered. To illuſtrat 


tion this account of it is, à let us ſuppoſe that the Aſiatic ant 
Armenian mountains only were covered with theſe waters; Je 
we muſt allow that, unleſs there was a miracle to keep then 
upon heaps, they would certainly flow throughout the eartl 
for theſe mountains are high enough to make them fall ever) 


know, are diffuſive ; their parts being in motion have no tie 
connection one with another, but glide and fall off any way, 3 
gravity and the air preſs them ; and therefore, when the 1 
oY 888 | beg 


m Le Clerc's Diſſertations. n Gen, vi. 19. o Ibid. vii. 21. P Ibid, vj. 
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gan to riſe at firſt, as before they could ſwell to the height | 

*he hills, they would diffuſe themſelves every way, and 

ereupon all the vallies, and plains, and lower parts of the 

arth would be filled all the globe over, before they could rife 

o the tops of the mountains in any part of it. 5 

Nav, let us ſuppoſe - that this water fell not throughout 

e whole earth, but in ſome particular country, and there at 

r|& made a great lake; yet this lake, when it began to ſwell, _ 

ould every way diſcharge itſelf by any deſcents and declivities - 1 

f the ground; and theſe iſſues or channels being once made 

d ſupplied with new waters puthing them on forwards would 

nntinue their courſe till they arrived at the ſea, juſt in the 

anner as we ſee rivers do at preſent. So that, from the very | 

ature of the element, it appears that water could not aſcend _ | 

o the tops of the higheſt mountains without diffuſing itſelf over || 
| 
| 


2 S al! con. . 
> © * — * 


e face of the earth; and conſequently, that, if ever there was „ 1 
deluge which roſe to the height that Moſes deſcribes, it muſt | | 
f neceſſity have been univerſal, : tO | 
How many wiſe ends the providence of God might have in From the | { | 
ringing this deſtruction upon the earth it is impoſſible for us to number of 
nd out ; but even ſuppoſing he had but this one, viz. to rid tos 2) | 
inſelf of a generation that were become profligate, and paſt all tants. | 
hopes of amending ; yet the number of mankind which before | 
he flood was vaſtly ſuperior to what the preſent earth, perhaps, | 
; capable of ſuſtaining cauſed every place to be inhabited, and "Il | 
| 
| 


(that none might eſcape the avenging hand) cauſed every place 
o be overflowed, It is a groundleſs and forced conceit there- 
fore to imagine that Judea only, and ſome other parts about it 
in Aſia, were ſtored with people when the deluge was brought 
upon the old world; for, if we conſider the longevity of the firſt 
inhabitants of the earth, and the pretty near equality of their 
wes (which ſeems to have been providentially deſigned for the 
quicker propagation of mankind) we ſhall ſoon perceive, that, in 
the ſpace of ſixteen hundred years, mankind would become ſo nu- 
merous that the chief difficulty would be where we ſhould find 
countries to receive them. For: if, in the ſpace of about two 
hundred and ſixty years (as the ſacred hiſtory acquaints us) the 
poſterity of Jacob by his ſons only (without the conſideration of 
Dinah his daughter) amounted to ſix hundred thouſand males a- 
bove the age of twenty, all able to go forth to war; what increaſe. 
may not be expected from a race of patriarchs living ſix, ſeven, 
eight, nine hundred years a- piece, and ſome, * till the five hun- 
dredth year of their lives, begetting ſons and daughters? The 
Multiplication muſt needs be exceedingly great, and (as x ſome have 
made their computation) the number of the antediluvians, in 
the times near the flood, would eaſily amount to above 500,000 
Vol. I. Rr — millions, 
Burner s Theory, Vol. I. s Whiſton's Theory. t Ibid, u Exod. Xi. 37. 
Cen. v. 32. Whiſton's and Burnet's Theories. . | 


From the 
hiſtory of 


of all na- 
tions. 


And from 


_ The earth 
_ Nielt.-- 


has, in all probability, now upon it, and indeed to ten times 3 


every quarter, and encompaſled the whole globe. 
fame of this deluge is gone through the earth, and that there ar 
records and traditions of it in every part of the known world, 


the Chineſe, who are the moſt diſtant people in Aſia, have the 
tradition of it; the ſeveral nations of Africa tell various ſto. 


A Complete Body of Divinity. Part Ill, 
millions, 7, e. to a thouſand times as many as our preſent earn 
many as the earth, in its preſent conſtitution ſince the deluge 
can well be ſuppoſed capable of maintaining, and conſequent 
(to deſtroy its inhabitants) the inundation muſt have fallen upon 

AND accordingly, if we take the circuit of the globe, and i. 
quire of the inhabitants of every climate, we ſhall find that the 


» The Americans acknowledge and ſpeak of it in their continent; 


ries concerning it; and, in the European parts, the flood of Deu. 
calion is that of Noah, only related with ſome diſguite : ſo int 


wie may trace the deluge quite round the globe, and (what is "T 
more remarkable ſtill) every one of theſe people have a tale to, 1 
tell, ſome one way, ſome another, concerning the reſtoration a. . 
mankind, which is an argument that they thought all mankind, R 
was once deſtroyed in that deluge. noi M 
Bor not to go fo far for our proofs, if we will but turn afideW,, 4 
the furface *, and look into the bowels of the earth itſelf, vel, 1 
_ ſhall find arguments enough for our conviction ; for the beds 0 1 1 
ſhells which are often found on the tops of the higheſt moun- . f 
tains, and the petrified bones and teeth of fiſhes which are dg. 0 
up hundreds of miles from the ſea, are the cleareſt evidences . p 
the world that the waters have, ſome time or other, overtiov4lM,, f 
ed the higheſt parts of the earth. The truth of theſe matte. , 
is not to be conteſted now by any that have but the leaſt inſight, 4 
into experimental philoſophy : nor can it, with any degree ly, . 
probability, be ſaid that theſe ſubterraneous bodies are only ti. i 
mimickry, or mock-productions of nature; for that theſe are ren 
ſhells the niceſt examination both of the eye and microſcope d mA 
atteſt ; and that they are true bones may be experimented h A 
burning them, which, as it does other bones, turns them fy. 
into a coal, and afterwards into a cala. IP 
„Bor, if the flood was fo immenſe and boundleſs, whert 1110 
„ ſhall we find a ſufficient quantity of element to anſwer tig: 
purpoſe? » Eight oceans of water will hardly be enough t F 
overflow the whole globe; and yet, if we ranſack every WW: e 
„ houſe, the earth wil ſay, it is not in me; the fea will ſay vari 
it is not in me. The clouds may empty themſelves in van on 
and though one abyſs call to another abyſs, yet will not tbe ne 
be able to ſatisfy our demands: what then ſhall we de (and 
„Or whether turn our thoughts, in this our exigence, for fs) 
«« ſupply.” 5 5 

8 Tais 
y Burnet's Theory. 2 Nicholls's Conference, Vol. I. a Woodward's = ; 
tural Hiſtory. b So ſays Dr Burnet; but Mr Keil, upon the loweſt comput: til 


tion, makes them twenty-two. * Vide his Remarks upon Mr Whiſton's Theo) 
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Tuts, it muſt be allowed, is a very great difficulty upon ſuch 
care willing to exclude the almighty power of God, or, at 
no, allow it but a very partial agency in this aſtoniſhing event: 
nd therefore, before we come to illuſtrate the account which 
be ſacred hiſtory has given us, it may not be amiſs to exa- 
ine into the nature of the other expedients which the wit of 
nan has deviſed, as aſſiſtant to the common cauſes which God 
has aſſigned. VV 55 . 8 55 
Tux two learned and ingenious perſons whoſe theories up- 
n another important ſubject we had occaſion once before to 
onſult have tried the utmoſt of their invention, in the deſtitu- 
ion of a ſufficiency of water, as they think, to find out other 
jeans that may be equivalent; but in this they have had but 
oor ſucceſs, ſince moſt of their ſuppoſitions are either quite 
rroneous, or, upon examination, incompetent for the work. 
Tu former of theſe ſuppoſes“ that in the cavity of the The ſub. 
e antediluvian earth was repoſited the whole maſs or body of ſtance of 
« waters belonging to it, which the ſcripture calls TzhoM Ford 


| | net's theo- 
' RaBBa, the great deep or abyſs : that this abyſs was incruſt- 5 N 
ed, as it were, or ſurrounded with an arch of earth which 

was neither ſo thick nor ſolid however but that the rays of 

the ſun, beating always upon it, made in time great cracks 

and fiſſures in it, and by that means rarified the waters that 

were lodged within: that the waters, thus rarified, and re- 

* quiring more ſpace than they needed before, preſſed violent- 

ly againſt this exterior cruſt to make it give way to their di- 
latation; and that by this means, in the fulneſs of God's ap- 

* pointed time, the fabric of the earth was broken, the frame 

* of it torn in pieces, as by an earthquake, and thoſe great por- 

tions and fragments into which it was divided fell down into 

the abyſs, ſome in one poſture, and ſome in another.” So 

that, according to the ſenſe of this theoriſt, the deluge was oc- 

calioned by the diſſolution of the primæval earth; the diſſolu- 

ion of the earth by the fermentation of the incloſed waters; the 


* 


fermentation of the waters by the continued intenſe heat of the 
un; and the great heat of the ſun by the perpendicular poſition = 
of the axis of the earth to the plane of the ecliptic. a But if the axis Anſwered 
of the primitive earth was inclined to the plane of the ecliptic, and refu- 
h the very ſame manner that the preſent earth is (and « ſor this Gs. 
Ke have given ſufficient reaſons before) then was there the ſame 
ety of ſeaſons and alterations of heat and cold that there is 
ww; and conſequently, all the arguments which he draws from 
the heat and ſtrong action of the ſun upon this primæval earth 
(and this ſeems to be the chief foundation of his whole hypothe- 
5) infallibly fall to the ground. = 
3 | Bur 
© Vide page 203, an Examination of Dr Burnet's and Mr Whiſton's The- 
es, concerning the Creation, d Keil's Examination of Burnet's Theory. 
e Vide page 203. x | | 
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cauſe low cracks and fiſſures in it, or penetrate its cruſt ſo | 


and other ſubterraneous cavities, we find no ſenſible alteration 


which the theoriſt ſuppoſes in the antediluvian earth, thoup 
the ſun has ſhone above thrice as long upon them as it did upon 
it. Nay, ſuppoſe the effect of the ſun upon the primitive earth 


by the inceſſant exhalations of the ſun (if the ſun did penetrac 
ſo far) this ſtore-houſe would, e in the ſpace of ſome hundred 
years, be quite exhauſted : but if it were not, it would be df 


through an arch of ſolid matter lying upon it ſome hundre 


by the diſruption of the abyſs, and violent agitation of the wa: 


face of the earth. * Water, we know, driven with great vi 
lence upwards falls down again in a very ſhort ſpace of time; 
and can we imagine that the water which was raiſed by the fal 


hours, without deſcending again into its antient channel. Since 


would occaſion no more than a tranſient effect (whereas the 
flood related by Moſes was of a long and laſting continuance 
for this very reaſon it will follow ! that the diſruption of the 


earth with rivers, and none of them, according to him, ran into it again; 
| ocean, it muſt needs follow, that in the ſpace of eight hundred and twelve 
vers in the primitive earth, as there are now in ours; but becauſe there ! 


(as the theoriſt ſays) we muſt in proportion allow twice as many rivers tf 
water the double quantity of dry land; and therefore by ſuch a double quam 


or y, p- 104. 
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Bur ſuppoſe that the heat of the ſun was as intenſe aß he 
would have it; f yet it contradicts ſenſe and common experien 
to ſay that it would ever affect the earth to ſuch a decree 351 
as to ferment the water, and raiſe it into vapour, ſince in Vaults 


of heat in ſummer and winter; and in Barbadoes, and oth, 
illands near the equator, we perceive none of thoſe huge cradg 


to be what the theoriſt imagines; yet ſince (according to hi 
hypotheſis) the abyſs had, at firſt, all the water included in it, 
and was all along the great ſtore-houſe of the rivers and foun, 
tains that watered the ground ; it is much to be feared, that 


ficult to prove how the mere fermentation of water could brei 


miles thick; how one ocean of water (for he ſuppoſes no mort 
in the abyſs) however toſſed and agitated, could cauſe an uni 
verſal deluge, >» when himſelf, for the ſame purpoſes, requires 
no leſs than eight: and laſily, how a deluge, thus occaſioned 


ters, ſhould ever laſt ſo long as the ſcriptures inform us Noah 
flood did, i an hundred and fifty days, without abating on the 


of the cruſt of the earth could laſt many days, or indeed man 


therefore the ſhock and commotion of the abyſs by the fall ol 
the arch of earth into it (how violent ſoever we ſuppoſe it 


abyls, 


Movin 
hoſe 
conſta 
gener: 
bor e 
D. 16; 
rajec 
Which 
agi. 
Wear 3 
metog 
ment! 
If the 


Peak, 


= f Vide Keil's Examinat. Paſſim. g Mr Keil has made a plain calculation 
of this matter, and concludes it with theſe words : Since, therefore, according 


to the theoriſt, the abyſs was the ſtore-houſe, which furniſhed the antediluyia 
and 


becauſe all the waters, which were antiently in the abyſs, are now in thi 
years, it would be quite empty, upon ſuppoſition that there were as man) n 
then twice as much land to be furniſhed with rivers, there being then no fer 


tity of rivers the abyſs would be emptied in half that time. Page 104. L 1 
net's Theory, p. 17. 3 Gen. vii. 24. k Keil's Examination. 1 Burnets # 
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byſs, or diſſolution of the primeval earth, and its fall into the 
byſs, could never be the cauſe of the deluge recorded in ſcrip- 
Ur 6 f | 


or the ſupply of a ſufficient quantity of water, in order to ef- 
ect a general deluge, is the trajection of-a comet. For he ſup- 
oſes, n.“ That, at the time of the deluge, a comet came very 
near, and paſſed by the earth; that as it approached and came 
© below the moon, it raiſed a vaſt tide both in the ſea that was 
© on the ſurface, and in the abyſs that was under the cruſt of 


involved it in its atmoſphere and tail for a conſiderable time; 
that, preſſing the earth very violently, it forced abundance 


© cracks and fiſſures which were made before; and, leaving a 
vaſt tract of its tail behind, furniſed water enough to cover 


three miles.” Thus he ſupplies the water ; and then to re- 
ove it, when the work is done, he ſuppoſes, ** that a very 


' abyſs where it was repoſited before.” 


Tuxsz are the chief of the ſuppoſitions whereby this learn- 
d writer pretends to account for all the phænomena of the de- 
age: but though we may allow (as = he ſeems to make it pro- 
able) that, at the time of the deluge, a comet might come very 
ear the earth, and cauſe a prodigious tide in the ſeas that were 
on its ſurface ; yet how it ſhould have the ſame effect upon the 
wyſs which was incloſed, and fortified with a thick ſolid cruſt of 
wth, or make ſuch convenient fillures in it, without ſhattering 


lud bodies, we know, are equally attracted when the attractin 


met 


m Comets are a ſpecies of planets or bodies revolving about the ſun, and 
Fioving in one of the conic ſections (which in all probability is an ellipſis) 
ole motions, and (if they have elliptic orbits) whoſe periodical times are as 
conſtant, certain, and regular, as thoſe of the planets, though, till very lately, 
erally unknown to the world. Whiſton's Theory. The ſame learned au- 
* endeavours to prove that the comet which was ſeen in theſe parts, A. 
9. 1680 (whoſe revolution he computes to be in about 575 years, and whoſe 
ajectory Sir Iſaac Newton has delineated) was no other than that very comet 
Mach came by the earth, at the beginning of Noah's flood, and was, as he 
Mgines, the cauſe of the ſame. Ibid. p. 188. n That a comet did really ap- 
FT at the deluge, we have the teſtimony of ſeveral authors in Hevelius's Co- 


ention (very likely from the Egyptian records) of a comet, which appeared 
lie reign of Typhon (i. e. at the deluge, or immediately before it) but alſo 
#faKs of the direful effects of it. Ibid. p. 200. 5 et 
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Tax expedient which the other learned theoriſt has invented The ſub- 


ſtance of 

Mr Whit- 
ton's the- 
ory. 


the earth; that this tide and the attraction of the comet 
changed the abyſs, and with it the ſuperincumbent earth (af- 
' ter it had ſtretched it, and made innumerable cracks in it) 
from a ſpherical to an oval figure; that this comet, in its de- 
ſcent towards the ſun, paſſing cloſe by the body of the earth, 


' of ſubterraneous waters out upon its ſurface, through the 
the face of the whole earth for the perpendicular height of 


ſtrong wind dried up ſome, and forced the reſt into the great 


Anſtwered | 


and refut- 
ed. 


Its whole compages, is matter of ſome amazement. Firm and 


och is at the ſame diſtance ; and if ſo, the approach of the co- : 


Mtorraphia: nay, Pliny too, a learned and antient author, not only makes 


* —— — — mementos. 
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been all one continued ſolid; and if it could raiſe no commotion 


make any alteration in the figure of the earth. Whether the 
atmoſphere of a comet be a watery ſubſtance or no is far from 
being clear; but admitted it were, yet that the bare paſſing 
through it ſhould afford ſuch a prodigious quantity of water aﬀ.; 


of the burning heat of its body, is a thing incredible. The ob. 


ſervations, however, of the moſt curious inquirers into thi 


round of the ſmoak riſing at firſt to a determinate height fron 
all parts of the comet, and then making off to that part of it 
which is oppolite to the fun : and if this opinion be true, then 


from the ſurface of the earth than he is in bringing them on 


together with the water that compoſes the preſent ocean, wherl 
| ſhall-we find a place for the reception of ſuch an immenſe mals 


_ cavities are compleatly full, there would remain eleven ocea 


hy ſhould it e 5p and its operations overlooked in th 


q Vide Keil's Remarks, p. 219. 


3 


| A Complete Body of Divinity, Part III. 
met could have no more effect upon the abyſs than if it had 


in the abyſs, it could never (in the method the theoriſt Imayiney) 


the theory has occaſion for, or, » that the earth, a cold planet 
ſhould go off with 700,000 miles of the comet's tail, which 
could not be ſupported by the comet itſelf, but only by reaſon 


phænomenon » may induce us to think that the circle about the 
body of the comet is nothing elſe but the curling and windin 


could the earth gain no more water by paſſing through the at 


moſphere of a comet than any thing can do by paſſing through: 
the ſmoak of a chimney : then was there indeed more danger olhe(c; 


a conflagration than inundation; and Noah and his ark ran Mood 


manifeſt hazard of being burnt to powder by the glowing hear 
of this melting planet, : | WNW. 


Non is the theoriſt much happier in drawing off the water WMWndic 


For, whereas he ſuppoſes that three perpendicular miles of wa 


ter will be ſufficient to effect a deluge, which (upon a * mode th 


rate computation) will amount to twenty-two oceans of water 


The air, it muſt be owned, conld but receive a ſmall proportion 
the wind could not be ſuppoſed to dry up a great deal ; Hage 
channel of the ſea was already full, and the cracks and cavity 4, 


of the earth muſt of neceſſity be ſo too; or if we ſhould {up ove 


poſe (what is an impoſſible ſuppoſition) that, during the time EI! it 
the deluge, they remained empty; yet the theoriſt ſuppoſe 
that at moſt they covld but contain half the quantity of wate 
requiſite to make the deluge: and if ſo, what can we imagnl 
would become of the reſt? For, after all theſe ſubterraneol 
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more to be diſpoſed of, which (without the miraculous interpc 
ſition of a divine power) could not be removed: and if the han 
of God muſt neceſſarily be called upon to remove the water 


more ſtupendous work of bringing them in? For my part, 


cannot think him half ſo conſiſtent and rational in his — 
| „ 


o Keil's Remarks on Mr Whiſton's Theory, p Nicholls's Conference, Vol 
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ho takes a world of pains to bring immenſe quantities of water 
on the ſtage, and, when they have done their work, has no 
way to convey them off again, -as him who tranſmutes ſome 
ther body into water for the preſent occaſion, and, when that 
ſerved, reſtores it to its priſtine form and nature. For if we 
ant that all natural bodies, even the elements themſelves, 
nay be mutually changed into one another (as few men doubt, 
nd ſome think they can demonſtrate) why might not the divine 
over and providence bring together at that time fuch natural 
vents as r might change the air, or ther, or both together in- 
0 water, and ſo ſupply what was wanting m rains, and extra- 
ordinary eruptions of ſprings. But becauſe the ſcripture aſſign- 
ng the cauſes or means of the inundation makes no mention of 
any converſion of air into water, but only takes notice of the 
wening the windows of heaven, and the breaking up the foun- 
ins of the great deep; we proceed now to conſider, * whe- 
her theſe two cauſes, under the direction of the hand of God, 
e not ſufficient to work this effect. „„ 5 
By the opening of the windows of heaven muſt be underſtood The Moſaic 
he cauſing of the water which was ſuſpended in the clouds to account. 
eſcend down upon the earth, not in ordinary ſhowers, but in 
foods, or (as the Septuagint interpret it) in cataracts, or ſpouts 
f water, which travellers are beſt able to form a notion of 
ho have ſeen thoſe prodigious falls of waters ſo frequent in the 
Indies, and where the clouds many times do not break into 
drops, but fall with a terrible violence in a torrent. 5 
How far theſe treaſures of water in the air might contribute Ho far 
0 the general inundation we may, in ſome meaſure, compute the go 
rom what we may have obſerved in a thunder-cloud, * which, 4 
the ſpace of lets than two hours, has ſometimes poured down 
uch a vaſt quantity of water, as, beſides what funk into the dry 
nd thirſty ground, and filled all the ditches and ponds, has 
uſed a conſiderable flood in the rivers, and ſet all the meadows 
on float. Now had this cloud (which, for ought we know, 
oved forty miles forward in its falling) ſtood ſtill, and emptied | 
ll its water upon the ſame ſpot of ground it firſt hung over, 
Fat a ſudden and incredible deluge would it have made in the 
e 55 . place? 
r This cauſe, the converſion of air into water, the learned Kircher alledges 
the undoubted inſtrumental eauſe or means of the deluge, in theſe words: 
co totum illum aereum ſpatium, uſque ad ſupremam regionem aeris, præ- 
Ptzntis Dei virtute in aquas, per inexplicabilem nubium coacervatarum mul- 
tudinem, qua replebatur, converſam eſſe; cujus ubertas tanta fuit, ut aer 
\Yremus cum inferiori in oceanum commutatus videri potuerit, non naturæ 
Iridus, ſed illius, cujus voluntati et imperio, cuncta ſubſunt: z. e. All that vaſt 
us [ lay, which reaches up to the ſupreme region of the air, was, by 
” Power of the omnipotent God, and inſtrumentality of an inexplicable mul- 
tuce of clouds, amaſſed together, and changed into water; ſo that the upper 


Wer air might ſeem to be tranſmuted into an ocean, not by the ſtrength of 


Pure, but by the power of him whoſe will and power all things are ſubject to 
"Wag De Arca Noe, Lib. II. s Ray, of the General Deluge, t Patrick's 
mentary. | | 5 ID | . 
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place ? What then muſt we ſuppoſe the event to have been 


when the flood-gates of heaven were all opened, and, on eve 
part of the globe, the clouds were inceſſantly pouring out wa. 
ter with ſuch violence, and in ſach vaſt abundance, for forty 
days together? | 

I js impoſſible for us to have any adequate conception of the 


thing, «though the vaſt inundations which are made yearly in 


Egypt, only from the rains which fall in Ethiopia, and the like 


annual. overflowing in America of the great river Oronoque, 


whereby many iſlands and plains, at other times inhabited, are 
laid twenty feet under water, between May and September 
may give us a faint emblem; and be of ſome uſe to cure ou 


The abyſs, 
its reality 
from rea ; 
ſon. 


infidelity in this reſpect. 9 


Tx other cauſe that the ſcriptures relate is the breaking ur 
of the fountains of the great deep, whereby thoſe waters which 


were contained in vaſt quantities within the bowels of the eart} 


were forced out, and thrown upon the ſurface of it. * That 
there is a mighty collection of waters incloſed in the bowels df 
the earth conſtituting a large globe in the interior or central par 
of it, and that the water of this globe communicates with tha 
of the ocean by means of certain hiatus or apertures, paſſing 


between it and the ocean, is plain by the Caſpian, and ſome o 


ther ſeas which receive into themſelves many great rivers, and 
having no viſible outlets, muſt be ſuppoſed to diſcharge the wa 


ter they receive by ſubterraneous paſlages into this receptacle 
and, by its intervention, into the ocean again. * The Med 
terranean ſea, in particular, beſides the many rivers that rut 


into it, has two great currents of the ſea, one at the Straits q 
Gibraltar, and the other at the Propontis, which let into it ſud 


a vaſt tide of water, that, many ages ago, it muſt have er 
dangered the whole world, had it not emptied itſelf by certal 
ſecret paſſages into ſome great cavity underneath : and for thi 
reaſon ſome have imagined the earth to be one great anime 
7 whoſe abyſs ſupplies the place of the heart, in the body « 


the earth, to furniſh all its aqueducts with a ſufficiency of wate 
and whoſe ſubterraneous paſſages are like veins in the bod} 


From 
ſcripture. 


heart again. 


ed up the waters as in a bag (ſo the beſt tranſlations have it) 


which receive water out of the ſea, as the veins do blood 0 
of the liver, and in a continual circulation, return it to! 
How Ev RR this be, it is certainly more than probable (becaul 
a matter of divine revelation) that there is an immenſe body 4 


Water incloſed in the centre of the earth, to which the Pla 


miſt plainly alludes when he tells us * that God founded til 
earth upon the ſeas, and eſtabliſhed it upon the floods; th 
« he ſtretched out the earth above the waters; that he * gathet 


la 


u Patrick's Commentary. Woodward's Nat. Hiſt. x Nicholls's 8. 
rence, Vol. I. y Stillingfleet's Orig. Sacre, 2 Pal. xxiv. 2. a Ibid, cx 
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id up the deep, or abyſs, as in a ſtore-houſe. Nay, there is 
paſſage or two in the Proverbs of Solomon (where wiſdom 
declares her antiquity, and pre-exiſtence to all the works of the 
earth) which ſets before our eyes, as it were, the very form 
ind figure of this abyſs, « When he prepared the heavens, I 
was there, when he ſet a compaſs upon the face of the deep; 
when he eſtabliſhed the clouds above, when he ſtrengthened 
the fountains of the abyſs. Here is mention made of the abyſs, 
and of the fountains of the abyſs ; nor is there any queſtion to 
be made but that the fountains of the abyſs here are the ſame 
with the fountains of the abyſs which Moſes mentions, and 
were broke up, as he tells us, at the deluge : and what is ob- 
ſerrable in the text, the word which we render compals pro- 
perly ſignifies a circle or circumference, or an orb or ſphere ; ſo 
that there was in the beginning a ſphere, orb, or arch ſet round 
the abyſs, according to the teſtimony of wiſdom who was then 
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; preſent; by the means of which the fountains thereof were 
bengthened; for we cannot conceive how they could have 

een ſtrengthened any other way than by having aſtrong cover, 

er arch made over them. EE Sas er - 5 : 

k Ir ſuch then be the form of this abyſs that it ſeems to be a How much 
at maſs or body of water, lying altogether in the womb of g 11 ty 

WF the earth, it will be no hard matter to compute what a plenti- | — 
eil ſupply might be expected from thence, in order to effect an 


univerſal deluge. For, 4 if the circumference of the earth. 
(even according to the loweſt computation) be 21000 miles, 
the diameter of it (according to that circumference) 7000 miles, 
ad conſequently, from the ſuperficies to the centre 3500 
mes; and if (according to; the beſt account) the higheſt 
mountain in the world (taking its altitude from the plane it 
ltands upon) does not exceed four perpendicular miles in height ; 
aumitted we take two hundred miles for the depth of the cruſt 


ls 

before we come at the abyſs, yet if 3300 miles deep can be 
en ppoſed able to cover four or five miles in height; then we 
| cannot but conclude that in this abyſs there would be infinitely 
rore water than enough (when drawn out upon the ſurface of 
he earth) to drown the world to a far greater height than 


Vol. I. 8 1 1 Moſes 
e Prov. viii. 27, 28. d Sir Walter Raleigh's hiſtory. e It 3s very probable 
dat men are exceedingly miſtaken as to the height of mountains, which comes 

hort of what Sir Walter Raleigh allows to them (viz. thirty miles) that the 
ligheſt in the world will not be found to be five direct miles in height: Olym- 
pus, whoſe height is ſo extolled by the poets, does not exceed a mile and an 
halt perpendicular, and about ſeventy paces. Ihe mount Athos, which is ſaid 
io caſt its ſhadow into the iſle of Lemnos (according to Pliny 87 miles) is not 
adore two miles in height; nay, the very Pike of Teneriff, which is reputed 
tte higheſt mountain in the world, may be aſcended in three days (according 
io the proportion of eight furlongs to a day's journey) makes it much about 
te height of a German mile perpendicular, as Varenius confeſſes; which 
Rakes the account of the flood, and its over-topping the higheſt mountains 
aueh more probable. Stillingfleet's Origines Sacræ. NO 
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Moſes relates. The only difficulty is how it came to be draun 

out from the abyſs, and it is here, indeed, we mult call in th; 

aſſiſtance of Omnipotence, ſince every other hypotheſis, upo 

trial, will prove miſerably lame and defective, 

+ IT is a groundleſs objection then to ſuppoſe that there 

could be any defect of water ſufficient for a deluge, when the 

ſtore- houſes both of the ſuperior and inferior regions were ſo 

well repleniſhed : and ſince it is agreed on all hands, that, in 

the time of the chaos, f the waters did cover the earth (ys 

know not how deep) inſomuch that nothing of it could be ſeen 

till God was pleaſed to make a ſeparation, railing ſome into the 

clouds, and depreſſing others into proper channels, and com 
manding the dry land to appear; why ſhould it be thought; 
wonder if theſe waters were raiſed up again by the ſame hand 

that appointed their place of abode to cover the earth as be 

fore; eſpecially when the waters above the firmament came 

down to join thoſe below, as they did at the beginning? Wh 

thould it be thought a wonder, I ſay, when the heathens then 

| ſelves were not averſe to own the poſſibility of it; for ſo wed 

2 4 Ss find e Seneca, treating of that fatal day as he calls it when the 
wiſeſt hea: deluge ſhall come (for he fancied it {till future) and queſtioning 
thens. How it might come to paſs, whether by the force of the ocean 
_ overflowing the earth, by perpetual rains without intermiſſion, 
by the ſwelling of rivers, and opening of new fountains; « 
(hat he rather ſuppofes) by a general concourſe and combi 
nation of all theſe: cauſes, concludes his inquiry at laſt with 

_ theſe remarkable words: There are huge lakes which we 

«© do not ſee, much of the ſea that hes hidden and concealed 

„ many rivers that glide in ſecret; ſo that there may be 

ä cauſes of a deluge on all ſides, when ſome waters flow in 
under the earth, others flow round about it, and being long 

c pent up, overwhelm it, &c. and as our bodies ſometime 

_ << diffolve into ſweat, ſo the earth ſhall melt; and, without 
the help of other cauſes, ſhall find in itſelf what ſhall drow! 

<< it, &c. there being in all places, both openly and ſecretly 

* both from above and from beneath, an eruption of water 
reach to overflow and deſtro iti. 
ne ark, HavinG thus provided a ſufficient quantity of water for the 
dleeltruction of the old world, the next thing they have te 
conſider is the flructure of the ark wherein the ſeveral animilt 
appointed for the propagation of the new were to be preſerved 

where n It is very probable, that, when Adam and Eve were turn 


; I Gi 
Mo - out of paradiſe, they were ſtill permitted to continue in th to & 
country of Eden, and that upon the increaſe of mankind, » 
though other families removed into other parts, yet the elde de 
fon always remained where the firſt ſettlement was 10 0 

5 e whence 
fo | 


f Patrick's Commentary. g Nat, Queſt. Lib. III. cap. 27. h Wells's Geo 
graphy of the Old Teſtament. | | 105 | 
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whence it rationally follows that Noah, being the eldeſt ſon in 
lineal deſcent from Seth, lived in the ſaid country of Eden, 
and there built the ark; becauſe it is confirmed by ſeveral hif- 
orians i that in Babylonia, and other adjacent countries, there 
was a great plenty of cypreſs-trees (which the ſcripture calls 
gopher- wood) fit for ſhipping, and not liable to rot, as having 
2 bitter ſap which hindered worms from breeding in it; and, 
for this reaſon, we need leſs wonder that we find Joſephus, 
and ſome other authors, teſtifying that the ruins of the ark 
continued ſo many ages... „ 

Hab we never ſeen a ſhip, and ſhould be told how many Its capa- 
men, and what proviſions and merchandiſe one of the largeſt city. 
rate will carry, it would ſeem no leſs incredible to us than 
what Moſes tells us of the things that were contained in the 
ak, The ark, according to his account, was ' three hundred 
cuvits in length, fifty in breadth, and thirty in height; and if 
(with ſome learned calculators) we ſuppoſe the cubit here men- 
toned to have been a foot and a half long, then was the length 
of it (according to that proportion) four hundred and fifty feet, 
the breadth ſeventy-five feet, and the height forty-five. So 
that the ark was ſix times as long as it was broad, ten times as 
long as it was high, and the whole capacity thereof was four 
hundred and fifty thouſand ſolid cubits, or one million five 
hundred and eighteen thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty cubical 
feet; which was ſpace abundantly enough to contain all that 
was to be ſtowed in it. For it appears from the ſacred text 
tnat the ark conſiſted of three ſtories ; and the whole height of 
the ark being thirty cubits, or forty-five feet, it may well be 
ſuppoſed that the height was equally divided among the three 
ſtories, and ſo each ſtorey was ten cubits or fifteen feet high, 
only deducting one cubit, or a foot and a half, for the ſlope of 
the roof or cover of the upper ſtorey. It is likewiſe pretty well 
agreed among interpreters that the loweſt ſtorey was appointed 
lor four-footed animals, as moſt commodious for them; the 
middle ſtorey for their provender, and what they were to live 
upon; and the upper ſtorey, partly for birds, and what they 
vere to eat ; and partly for Noah and his family, together 
with their utenfils. And that = each of theſe ſtories was ſpa- 

i Hence the fleet of Alexander the Great, which was made at Babylon, was 
all made of cypreſs wood; becauſe in thoſe parts there was want of other 
wood fit for ſhipping. Appian Hiſt. k Du Pin's Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament. 
Gen. vi. 15, 16. m Though the number of animals may, at firſt view, appear 
to be almoſt infinite, yet, as biſhop Wilkins obſerves, if we come to an exact 
calculation, we ſhall find the number of ſpecies much ſmaller than we expect; 
aud not to amount to one hundred of quadrupeds, and two of birds: and of 
theſe too muſt be excepted all ſuch animals as live in the water, ſuch as pro- 
cc from a mixture of different ſpecies, and ſuch as change their colour, ſize, 


and ſhape, by changing their climate, and thence; in different countries, ſeem 


4 N difterent ſpecies, though in reality they are not. Wilkins's Eflay. It is 
| e conſidered likewiſe, that there are but few ſpecies of very yaſt creatures, 


lauch 
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to the fore-· mentioned order, will evidently appear from any d 


4 . 


Biſhop 
Wilkins's 


_ reflections 


upon it. 


ſtabling for ſuch a number of horſes. Lamy's Introduction. n Kircher (i 
Arca Noe, c. 5.) has given us large calculations of the dimenſions of the ark 


| es , together with what it was to contain. Le Peletier (in his Diſſer. f 
bl 


where he compares the ark to our modern ſhips, and computes its meaſure 4 


„ pitched upon any other more ſuitable to the purpoſe th: 


é made ſome poor efforts to overthrow the authority of th 


upon the water: whence the juſtneſs of the proportion ol 


take up but little room; that if we ſuppoſe inſects to be included, they take 
leſs, though very numerous; and that leſs proviſion would ferve them al 


| trick's Commentary. Buteo, upon the whole, has demonſtrated, that all ü 
animals contained in the ark, could not be equal to 500 horſes; and yet it 


not only Noah and his family, all other creatures and their food, but even 


ſhips of a thouſand tons each. Vid. Differ. Hiſt. Chron. Geog. &c. D. Il. Jou 
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cious enough to receive what was to be put therein, accordjny 


thoſe geometrical calculations which learned men in all ages har 
made of the dimenſions of this veſſel, and its contents (wher, 


_ unto = I refer the reader for his farther ſatisfaction) but, mon me 


eſpecially, from what our renowned countryman biſhop WIH er. 
kins has ſaid upon this argument, who, after an exact compu 
tation and adjuſtment of every thing to its proper place, ye 
truly as well as religiouſly obſerves “ that had the moſt fi ren 
ful mathematicians and philoſophers been ſet to conſult wh; 
* proportions a veſſel deſigned for ſuch an uſe as the ark w; 
* ſhould have in the ſeveral parts of it, they could not ha 


* thoſe mentioned by Moſes : inſomuch that the proportion 
% the ark (from which ſome weak and atheiſtical perſons hay 


* ſacred ſcriptures) does very much tend to confirm and ea en- 
% bliſh the truth and divine authority of them; eſpecially Near 
«« we duly conſider, that, in thoſe early times, men were let 
& verſed.in arts and ſciences, at leaſt that the ark was in ¶M tre. 
5 probability the firſt veſſel of any bulk that was made to 


4 ſerved in its ſeveral parts, and the exactneſs of its capacity 


( the uſe it was deſigned for is reaſonably to be aſcribed, int 
“e to bare human invention and contrivance, but to the di ui 

direction expreſsly given to Noah by God himſelf, as the {pre 
_& cred hiſtorian acquaints us.“ 1 N 


Ap rz 


ſuch as elephants, horſes, 8&c. that birds are generally of a fmall bulk, a 
when they were ſhut up cloſe, and did not ſpend themſelves in motion. Py 


not to be queſtioned, but that a building as long as St Paul's church, and 
broad as the middle iſle of that church is high within, is capable of affordi 


and from thence concludes, that this veſſel was capacious enough to recent 


intire province beſides. Wilkins (in his Eſſays towards a real Character) I 
according to Buteo (in his Arca Noe) entered into a large detail of things, a 
given us an exact and complete idea of the capacity of the ark and of its prt 


Arch de Noe) follaws another Engliſh author, Dr Chamberlain, who, in | 
Diſcovery of the Weights and Meaſures of the Jews, has proved that the 2! 
tient cubit of the Jews 1s the old. derab of Memphis; whereupon Peletier 
lows 1,781,377 cubical feet of Paris for the whole contents of the ark, ſo ti e 
it might hold, as he pretends, 42,413 tons of lading. Another author has pl 
liſhed another diſſertation upon the ſame ſubject, and upon the ſame principle 


cording to the tons it might contain, and thereupon makes it larger than for 


pal de Paris ſur Janvier, 1712. Vide etiam Sir Walter Raleigh's Piſtory 
the World, and Wells's Geography of the Old Tellament, 
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ArTER what has been ſaid of the capacity of the ark, and a Reflections 
:oviſion of water ſufficient to deſtroy every living thing upon een 
the face of the ground; we may here make a ſtand, and con- BE --: 


(der a little with ourſelves this dreadful and amazing judg- 


n ment, this moſt horrid and portentous cataſtrophe that nature 
ra ever yet ſaw. Let us then fancy that we beheld with our 
pa eyes the flood-gates of heaven laid open, and every cloud pour- 
en Ing out water like an huge inundation; the bars of the ocean 
i emoved, and that boiſterous element riding in triumph over 
the ſubjected land; the fountains of the great deep broke 


open, and torrents from every hill and cavern of the earth 
puſhing out upon us, and rolling faſt after us wherever we fled: ; 
Juppoſe we heard the roarings of the angry ſurges, the cracks 
of the falling earth, and the cries and lamentations of thoſe. 
What were going to ſink ; ſaw the horror and ghaſtlineſs that 
at on every countenance, mens hearts failing them for fear, 
and for looking after thoſe things which were coming upon the 
earth; to the mountains, to the tops of trees, to the tops of 
aſtles, and of lofty towers all flying in haſte, but all in vain ; 
trees, towers, caſtles, mountains, and every other place of ſup- 
oled ſafety yielding to the ſwelling tide, and giving up every 
hing, man and beaſt together, to the mercileſs waves: ſup- 
poſe we ſaw, I ſay, the whole race of mankind floating in this 
immenſe deep, and huddled all together in one promiſcuous 
ruin; ſuch a ſcene as this would certainly give us a right ap- 
prehenſion of the terrors of Almighty God, and make us very 
areful of offending him who » ſpared not the old world, but con- 
emned ſo many myriads of his creatures to an univerſal over- 
brow, making them an example unto thoſe that ſhould afterwards 
ye ungodly, For here we may ſee that numbers are no de- 
ence againſt the divine vengeance, and therefore no ſecurity to 
nners : that ſinners, though they may think themſelves ſecure, 
an never be ſafe; 4 but when they ſhall ſay peace and ſafety, 
hen ſudden deſtruction cometh upon them as a thief in the 
ght; and that God, when he enters into judgment with the 
e icked, © will not pity, nor ſpare, nor have mercy, but deſtroy; 
cee will dath them one againſt another, even the fathers and the 
ons together; and * cauſe his fury to reſt upon them until his 
5 "ger be accompliſhed. VT 
: ro V muſt not, however, carry our reſentment againſt the 
Id world ſo far as to ſuppoſe that God's deſign in ſending the 
ve eluge upon it was to deſtroy, to eternity, all thoſe who were 
ier WWnappily involved in that calamity. He deſigned, no doubt, 
exhibit a ſpectacle of vengeance to all future ages; and, by 
nie ult ſeverity inflicted upon them, to demonſtrate to us his ab- 
ce errence and deteſtation of fin ; but it does not therefore fol- 

: low 


Ee rg 6. v 4 Per fü. 5 6. 4 1 The v. a 3. Jer. alt. 14 


— 


— — - — ——— — — te ER 
„ at; . ip; 9 ro. 5 


and thoſe O the other hand, if we take a view of the righteous pe 
that were 


the deluge. ing over the raging element in a ſhip ſecured by the providen 


Where the WHERE Noah came out of the ark, after the decreaſe of f 


, N 
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low that he had no further intention in all this. His 1g, 
ſuffering, we are told, waited in the days of Noah, and g 
gradual increaſe of the flood which thoſe ſinners ſaw coming 
upon them, and could not but know the meaning of, muſt nee 
convince them of the divine vengeance ; and » a ſudden repe 
tance upon a ſudden conviction might, for any thing we knen 
obtain mercy for them in the next world, though it did n 
avert their puniſhment in this: now, * if this was God's 9 
ſign (as we have great appearance of reaſon to believe it wi 
then may it well be preſumed that ſeveral of theſe ſinners co 
plied with it; that the fight of his arm ready to avenge the Vote 
crimes made them enter into themſelves, have recourle to th 
clemency of their judge, and take advantage of all the moment 
which the divine mercy allowed them for repentance befy 
the deitruction came upon them. * 


goed in triarch, and his family preſerved from this deſtruction, and rid 
aved in n 

of God, and = directed by the miniſtry of angels; a ſhip who 

cargo was no leſs than a whole world, that carried the forum 

and hopes of all poſterity ; and, if this periſhed, the earth, f 

any thing we know, had been nothing but a great deſert fro 

the deluge to the conflagration. If we conſider this, we {hi 

| ſoon perceive that » the Lord careth for the righteous, ins 

he knoweth how to deliver the godly out of temptations; ani 

many times recommends their deliverance by ſuch endeari 

circumſtances as are almoſt equivalent to the preſervation itfel 

For = let us ſuppoſe, that, inſtead of drowning the world, 60 

had been pleaſed to deſtroy by plague, famine, or ſome oi 

ſore judgment, all mankind, excepting Noah and his fons v 

were to be eye-witneſſes of this terrible execution; to live 

ſee the earth covered with dead bodies, and none left to bu 

them, and their cities lie waſte and deſolate without inhabitants 

who can conceive what the horror of ſuch a ſight would hi 

been? And who would have been content to live in ſuch 

world, to converſe only with the images of death, and vil 

noiſome carcaſſes? But God in mercy ſhut up Noah in the a 

that he ſhould not ſee the terror and conſternation of ſinne 

when the flood came; and he waſhed away all the dead bod 

into the caverns of the earth, with all the remains of their 0 

habitations ; ſo that when he came out of the ark he ſaw 

thing to diſturb his imagination, nor any tokens of that ter! 

vengeance which had over-run the world to offend his ſight 

ack reſted: flood, has been a matter of ſome diſpute among geographe 


becauſe they are not well agreed what the ſcriptures — 


tt Pet. iii. 20. u Saurin's Diſſertations. Sherlock of Provident 
x Buract's Theory, Vol. I. y 2 Pet. ii. 9. 2 Sherlock of Providence, 
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de Mountains of Ararat. d By Ararat indeed moſt under- 
and the country which is called by the Greeks, and from them 
other weſtern nations, Armenia; but then e ſome contend 
at the mountains of Ararat reach a vaſt deal beyond the 
untry of Armenia: and, upon this ſuppoſition, they will have 
he ark to have reſted upon the top of Mount Caucaſus, in the 
onfines of Tartary, Perſia, and India. It may be queſtioned 
owever (ſince the ark, for many reaſons already produced, 


jote for ſuch a veſſel as the ark is repreſented to be, drawing 


{ the flood's increaſe, which was an hundred and fifty days. 
he Gordyean mountains in Armenia ſeem to be at 4 a propor- 


the world, there is no reaſon for receding from the common- 


k ſtopped. For, if the waters covered the tops of the 
igheſt hills on the face of the earth fifteen cubits, and yet the 


bove two months before the tops of the other mountains were 
en; it is evident, that it reſted on the higheſt hill in the 


molt all travellers have found the report of it; and laſtly, 
ere it is that the inhabitants of the country ſhew ſome relicts 
fit, and call places after its name to this very day. 


2 Gen. vill. 4. b Wells's Geography of che Old Teſtament. c Sir Walter 
e Leigh, in bis Hiſtory, and Hylin's Coſmog- d The learned Huetius has ob- 
rved, conſidering the figure of the ark, and the great weight it carried, that 


Du e time the deluge laſted, was no more than needful to carry it from the place 
mich dere it was made to the Gordyean mountains. e In Armenia, eſt altior 
ha ons, quam fit in toto Orbe Terrarum, qui Arath vulgariter nuncupatur ; et 


Cacumine illius montis Arca Noe poſt diluvium primo ſedit. Et licet, prop- 
r abundantium Nivium, quæ ſemper in illo monte reperiuntur, nemo valet 


aud ab hominibus dicitur eſſe Arca. Haitho Hift. Orient. c. 9. f Whiſton's 
ieory, g The mount Gordion, called by the Turks Ardaugh, is the higheſt 


babs ark upon the top of mount Ararat, but that people cannot get up to it; 
let one of their travellers, a man of an holy life, endeavoured to do it, and 
Wanced as far as the middle of the mountain; but being thirſty, and wanting 
wer, he put up a prayer to God, who cauſed a fountain to ſpring out of the 


Fund for him, and fo ſaved his life, but that he heard a voice, ſaying, « Let 
her 85 be ſo bold as to go up to the top of this mountain,” ibid. They tell us 
20 ewiſe that the city Nakſivan, which is about three leagues from the 


an euntain Ararat, is the oldeſt in the world; that Noah dwelt therein when he 


ane out of the ark; that the word Na ſivan is derived from Nat, which ſig- 
es a ſlip, and ſi van, which ſignifies to ſtop or ſtay; and that this name was 


1dend JF i. It, 8 the ark ſtopped at this ſame mountain Tavernier's Tra- 
) On. 5 F a : 


ay be ſappoſed to have been built ſomewhere in Eden, or in 
he parts thereabout) whether Mount Caucaſus be not too re- 


ach water, and very unfit for ſailing, to arrive at in the ſpace | 


jonable diſtance ; and ſince they are allowed to be the higheſt 


received opinion, viz. that theſe were the hills whereon the 
k reſted the very firſt day of the abatement of the waters, 


orld at that time, and conſequently, on the Gordyean moun- 
ans which are ſtill deſervedly ſo accounted. Here it is that 
he generality of geographers place the ark; s here it is that 


Bur 


lum aſcendere; ſemper tamen apparet in ejus Cacumine quoddam nigrum, 


I the world. The Jews, the Armenians, and the Muſſulmans affirm, that the 
Fol Noah ſtopped at this mountain after the deluge. La Boulaye's Voyages. 
Armenians, ſays he again, have a tradition that one may ſee a part of 
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Noah” s be- 
haviour. 5 


ever a ſenſe of fear and gratitude was capable of producing 


were, amidſt the ruins of the old world, and ſurrounded wil 
his little family, which, by the concurrence of wonderful mir 
cles, had eſcaped the fad cataſtrophe; and accordingly we ma 


tance, and obtained a gracious promiſe from God never to bring 
the like deſtruction upon the face of the earth; i Behold ! ſet 
my bow in the cloud, and it ſhall be for a token of a covenan 


a flood to deſtroy all fleſh; and the bow ſhall be in the cloud 
and I will look upon it, that I may remember the everlaſting 


that is upon the earth. 1 
Tue rain⸗-⸗ 


bow, whe- 
ther before 
the flood 
or no. 


before the flood; becauſe what vapours there were, they fy 


a gentle miſt, or had not wind enough to drive them togetie 
on one ſide, and ſo clear the air on the other for the free adm 


the rainbow upon a religious account, and aflert, that, ſince 
new world, and a meſſenger to ſecure mankind from deſtructio 


by deluges, had it appeared before the flood the ſight of it a 


away by any common or uſual ſign. 5 


1 rainbows, viz. the internal and external; the former, they ſay, is _ 
the rays of the ſun, which falling upon an infinite number of drops in 3 3 | 
_ undergo two refractions, and one reflection between; the latter is produced 


a moment to know, we may obſerve of Noah that the firſt thing 
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BUT not to contend too earneſtly for what is not of ſo oreat 


he did, after his eſcape from the flood, was to offer up his fn 
crifice of praiſe and thankſpiving to his great Deliverer : andi 


ſincere worſhip and adoration, it muſt have been on this occali 
when the patriarch beheld ſo many objects of divine vengeanc 
and mercy all at once; » when he ſaw himſelf ſtanding, as if 


obſerve that his euchariſt was offered with that ſincerity, an 
animated with that fervour of heart that it found a kind accey 


between me and the earth, that the waters ſhall no more becom 


covenant between God and every living creature of all fel 


ThE rainbow is a party-coloured cloud « whoſe fine and ga 
paintings are the various reflection and refraction of the jun 
beams in that watery ſubſtance. Thoſe i who pretend that tix 
antediluvian air had no groſs maſſes of vapours or clouds, 1 
large drops of deſcending rain or ſhowers, nor any violent wind 
or agitations in it, are of opinion that there was no rainboi 


either deſcended in the night-time, or were condenſed only int 


ſion of the rays of light. = Others deny the pre- exiſtence 0 


was appointed by God to be a witneſs of his covenant with th 


terwards would have been but a poor comfort to Noah and nl 
poſterity whoſe fear of an inundation was too great to be take 


1 


h Saurin's Diſſertations. 3 Gen. ix. 12, &c. k Philoſophers make tuo ſo 


the like rays falling upon an infinite number of the like drops, and won 
two refractions and two reflections, which makes them retry Cone ; 
painted to the eye. Hartſocker's Conject. Phy. Lib. IV. 1 Whiſton's Theo 
m Patrick's Commentary, 1 an | 


\ 


I 
Ir muſt be acknowledged, however, that this a curious mix- 
ure of light and ſhade in the rainbow » ariſes naturally from 
he ſuperficies of thoſe parts that conſtitute the cloud; and there- 
Fre there is no doubt to be made but that it appeared before the 
:luge, though we find no mention made of it till afterwards. 
or, whether we account it a natural or arbitrary ſign, it is 
Wot at all eſſential to either that the matter of it ſhould not have 
abliſted before the flood; it is enough that it did not ſubſiſt as 
ſign, or that it was never before diſtinguiſhed to denote ſuch | 
d ſuch a purpoſe. The rainbow therefore might have ap- 
xared often before the flood; but it then began to be a ſign 
f the covenant between God and man when God had impreſs- 
| this new character upon it, and ſingled it out under a parti- 
ular denomination. Thus it was to the ſons of Noah; thus 
is to the preſent generation: and thus it will be to the final 
xriod of all things; and a therefore, as often as we view this 
loud made fo remarkable for the diverſity of its colours, and 
he variety of its tinctures, let us thence be confirmed in our be- 
Jef and confidence in God, and look upon this delightful ſpecta- 
le as an illuſtrious ſymbol of the divine mercy and beneficence, 
jr (to ſpeak in the words of the wiſe ſon of Sirach) look upon 
the rainbow, and praiſe him that made it; very beautiful it is 
in the brightneſs thereof: it compaſſeth the heaven with a glo- 
rious circle, and the hands of the Moſt High have bended it. 


SECT. . 


Of the Tower of BAB EL. 
I terror of the deluge had made ſuch impreſſion Of the 


| 5 "> | I 6, &c. 
places, and ſuch as were leaſt expoſed to inundations; and there- m_ 


fore continued for a conſiderable time in the hilly countries of Chriſt, 
Armenia, not far from the place where the ark reſted : but af- 2468, Kc. 
ter the ſpace of an hundred years, as their numbers began to . 
ncreaſe, and their fears to abate, they journeyed from the * eaſt, 
„ %%% ͤ;ͤ r?˙ ñ "and, 


n We may ſee in the mixed colours of the rainbow theſe two things, the 
deſtruction of the old world by water, and the future conſumption of the pre- 
ſent world by fire; whoſe flaming brightneſs is predominant in the wateriſh 
humour. Patrick's Commentary. o Edwards's Demonſtration of the Being 
of God. p Common philoſophy teaches us that a rainbow 1s a natural ſign that 
mere will not be much rain after it appears, but that the clouds begin to diſ- 
perſe; for it is never made in a thick cloud, but in a thin; ſo that if it appear 
alter ſhowers, which come from thick clouds, it is a token that now they grow 
tin, the God of nature having choſe this for a ſign, that he would never thicken 
them again to ſuch a degree as to bring a deluge upon the earth. Patrick's 
Commentary. q Edwards, ibid. r Ecclus. Ixiii. 11, 12. r Saurin's Diſſerta- 
tons. s Gen. xi. 2, &c. t By the caſt moſt underſtand Armenia, where they 
!uppoſe the ark reſted, and Noah and his ſons firſt planted themſelves; but this 
% 2 great difficulty in it, for the mountains of Armenia lay north of Shinar 
er Myria, and not eaſt, To ſolve this, Bochart imagines that Moſes in _ 
3% bs, place 


hap, II. From the Flood to the calling of Abraham. LY 


upon Noah and his poſterity that they choſe the higheſt World, | 
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The land 
of Shinar, 
what. 
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and, finding a plain in the land of Shinar, there they dwelt, and 
by joint conſent entered into a deſigfi of building themſelves: 
city, and a tower, or caltle, whoſe top ſhould reach heayey, 


to make themſelves a name. The land of Shinar was aul th, 


country along which runs the river Tigris from the mountaing 
of Armenia north-wards to the Perſian Gulf, or at leaſt to th; 


_ ſouthern diviſion of the common channel of the Tigris and Eu. 


phrates to the ſouth : and the plain or valley of Shinar where 
the tower began to be built was undoubtedly the very Place, 


or at leaſt, in a very near neighbourhood to the place where 


were. 


the city of Babylon afterwards ſtood, 7, e. upon the origin 


{ſtream of the river Euphrates, and not far diflant from its con. 
junction with the Tigris. : - 
8 on with the Tigris 
builders 


HERE it was that they began to build themſelves a city an 
tower: but who theſe builders and projectors were has occaſi. 
oned no ſmall diſpute. By u the children of men x {ome under. 


tand bad men and infidels, as they are oppoſed to the childre 
of God which often denote the good and faithful; and from 
hence they infer that neither Noah, nor Shem, nor Arphaxad, 


nor Salah, nor Heber, were engaged in this work; but on 
tome of the worſer ſort of people who had degenerated from 


the piety of their anceſtors. » Joſephus and ſome others make 


Nimrod the projector of this deſign, and the ringleader of thoſt 


who combined in it; but though the undertaking ſeems to agre 


very well with the notion which the ſcripture gives us of that 
ambitious prince; yet - others, better verſed in the antiquities 


of the ſews even than Joſephus himſelf, have made it appear 


that Nimrod was either very young at that time, or even not 


yet born when the project of building this tower and city was 


ion, coming out of Arabia, or ſome other neighbouring coun- 


firſt formed; though it was certainly he who, after the dilper- 


3 33 „ uy, 
place has followed the geographical ſtile of the Aſſyrians, who called al} tlat 


lay beyond the Tigris the eaſt country, though a great part of it towards Ar- 


menia was really north-ward; and all that lay on this fide they called the weft, 


though ſome of it certainly lay ſouth. Vide Phaleg. Lib. I. But there is 00 


need for this ſolution: for though the Gordyean mountains (whereon the ark 


probably reſted) lie in a manner north of Babel, yet ſince the plain or valley d 
Shinar extends itſelf quite up to the mountains of Armenia, no ſooner as 
Noah and his family deſcended from theſe Gordyean mountains into the level 
country on the ſouth, but they were very full eaſt of the upper or northern 
parts of the land of Shinar; fo that it might truly, and in the mot literal ſenſe, 
be ſaid, that as they journeyed from the eaſt they found a plain in the land of 


Shinar. Wells's Geography. This, however, has not hindered ſome from 
_ carrying the ark as far as mount Caucaſus before ſettled, that the people 


might be ſaid to journey from the eaſt without all controverſy : and becade 
we hear no more of Noah in the ſacred ſtory, only that he died at ſuch a term 


of years, they thence conclude, that he and his poſtdiluvian race ſettled at firk 


in the eaſt, and very likely in China itſelf; ſince the ſingularity of the Chineſe 
language and manner of writing, and the antiquity of their hiſtory, their polity 


and acquaintance with the learned ſciences, do plainly denote them to * 
deen of a very antient extraction. Sir Walter Raleigfs Hiſtory, and , 


Whiſton's Theory. u Gen. xi. 5. xXx Patrick's Commentary, and Wells 
Geography. y Joſeph. Antiq. Lib. I. c. 5. and Sir Walter Raleigh's Hiftor 5 
2 Bochart's Phaleg. Lib. I. c. 10. | | 
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try, ſettled at Babel, and there building the city of Babylon 
made it the metropolis of the Aſfyrian monarchy. . 

» OTHERS therefore are of opinion, that, though the name of 
the children of men be ſometimes given to ſuch as are wicked, 
yet it is not ſo appropriated to that ſenſe but that it often ſigni- 
hes men in general, and muſt in this place be ſo underſtood, be- 
cauſe in the initial words of the chapter they are called the whole 
earth : beſides that, while Noah and his ſons were alive, and at 
ſo ſmall a diſtance from the flood, it is hard to imagine how man- 
kind came to be diſtinguiſhed in this manner. For though ſome 
might be more pious than the reſt, yet there appears to be no 
reaſon why others, ſo ſoon, ſhould be ſtigmatized with the odi- 
dus character of unbelievers : and though mankind, after the 
Food, were certainly very fruitful in the procreation of children; 
yet the poſterity of three women (and that within the compaſs 
of an age) can ſcarce be thought ſufficient to have laid the foun- 
dation of even an indifferent city: much leſs can we ſuppoſe 
hat any of them refuſed to give their aſſiſtance towards an un- 


ho formal iniquity in it, whatever it might have of indiſcretion 
id contrariety to the ſecret will of God. | 


pet up to heaven: but this is a wild opinion, ariſing from a miſ- 
repreſentation of the words, » let us build us a city, and a tower 
hoſe top may reach unto heaven: which is no more than < a 
ommon expreſſion in ſcripture for any thing of a vaſt and prodi- 
pious height, à Others have thought that it was to preſerve them- 
ſelres from a ſecond deluge which they much dreaded, or from 
he general conflagration whereof they had ſome notice : but had 
they been apprehenſive of another flood they would have certain- 
continued in the mountains, and not made choice of ſuch low 


ey been providing againſt the fire, inſtead of a tower, it ſeems 
coffe more rational expedient to have built vaults and caves under 


Wemſelves a name, and prevent their diſperſion over the face 


ern Wature of a pharos, or watch-tower, which might be a ſignal 


315 


ertaking which required ſo many hands, and ſeemed to have 


So indeed have imagined that the deſign of theſe builders Their de. 
was to raiſe a tower ſo high, that, by the help of it, they might ſign, feve- 


ral opi- 


nions con- 
cerniog it. 


ground whereon to found the place of their ſecurity; or had 


round, The ſcripture- account is that they did it to procure 
the earth; and e therefore ſome have looked upon it in the 


ſe to them to return home, in caſe they wandered far off, and a 


f | R : 
om neans to keep them united in a body. 23 
ople | | | f THERE 
ale 9 | 
term : | | | 
firſt a Le Clerc's and Saurin's Differtations. b Gen. xi. 4. c Thus we read 
ineſe eut. 1. 28. and ix. 1. of cities great and walled, or fenced up to heaven: nor 


lith. Was the like expreſſion uncommon among the Greeks, whence the epithets 
have urunome hes, reaching to, or as high as heaven, and he/zbatos, reaching to the 


ſun are frequently uſed by the poets to denote things of any remarkable 
elbe "nt. Wells's Geography, dI1bid, e Lamy's Introduction. 


tors 
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ment infſicted upon theſe builders, ſeem to intimate ſomething 
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f THERE ſeems however to be nothing criminal in attemptin 
to perpetuate their memory; ſomething very prudent in maj hat 
ing out a place for a genera] rendezvous, in caſe of any eXipency 
or diſaſter : but as the ſequel of the hiſtory, and the punig 


impious in their deſign ; &a learned divine of our own nation hor 


as he ſays, and ſo reſembling fire whoſe flame aſcends in a conical 
| ſhape) was a monument deſigned for the honour of the ſun, ag 


thought that this tower of Babel (whoſe form was Pyramidal MW 2 


the moſt probable cauſe of drying up the waters of the flood ſry 


For though the ſun, ſays he, was not merely a god of to! 


© the hills, yet the heathens thought it ſuitable to his advanWhec 


% ced ſtation to worſhip him upon aſcents, either natural, or that 
e where the country was flat, artificial; that they might ap 


e proach as near as poſſibly they could the deity they adored." ö 


This certainly accounts for God's indignation againſt theſe build 


ers, and why he was pleaſed to defeat their deſign : but allt 


there is no foundation for this conjecture in ſcripture, and the 


date of this kind of idolatry was not ſo early perhaps as is pre b 


tended; there is a more genuine ſenſe of the place which n 
be expreſſed in theſe or ſuch like words: “ Let us build 
us a city that may be the metropolis of all the world, ini! 
<«« which let there be but one kind of government, and the ſeaſon 


of that government perpetually in this city: here let u nc 


„ build a magnificent ſtructure to be the centre of unity at 


«« what diſtance ſoever we are removed, and to prevent ou per. 


4 being ſcattered all over the earth, according to the fancy that 


«« every rambling family.” i So that the intent of theſe meniſſcth; 


Was to build themſelves a place of fixed reſidence which mig wh: 


A defcrip- 
tion of the 
tower, 


to term it ſo) fit for the empire of the whole world. It wa 
the ſame tower (as * a name of great authority tells us) tha 


be the head and metropolis of all nations; to make the world 
in ſhort, all one kingdom, and Babel the royal palace thereof. 

Ab indeed, if we take a ſmall ſurvey of its dimenſions let 
ſhall ſoon perceive that it was a palace, or citadel (if we plea 


Was afterwards incloſed in the temple of Belus, whoſe founMi: h 


dation, i according to Herodotus, was a ſquare of a furlong 0 


Herodotus, was by a circular or winding way carried round the 


each ſide, i, e. half a mile in the whole circumference; an 


whoſe height being equal to its baſis was divided into eighth; 


towers built one above another. The paſſage to go up, mt Ih 


_ outſide of the building to the higheſt part; from whence i nb 


in drawn in a ſloping line from the bottom to the top, eighk 
times round it, which would make the appearance of eight toy 


ſeems moſt likely = that the whole aſcent was by the benchings 


ery 


fSaurin's Diſſertation. g Tenniſon of Idolatry. h Le Clerc's Diſſertation 
3 Tenniſon of idolatry. k Bochart ip his Phaleg. Lib. I. } Ibid. m Prideaus 
Connection, Lib. J. 
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nd 


k 


15 one above another. =» This way was ſo exceeding broad 
hat it afforded ſpace for horſes and carts, and other means of 
xriage to meet and turn; and the towers which look like ſo 
many ſtories one above another were each of them 74 feet high, 

n which were many ſtately rooms, with arched roofs, ſup- 
ported by pillars, and the uppermoſt of the towers terminated 
in a ſpacious dome. Es | = 

Ta1s is the ſubſtance of what antiquity tells us of that good- Why God 
building; nor can we conceive how fo great a deſign could thought fit 
have been offenſive to Almighty God had it not been contrary 1 ; 
to his ſecret decree : but therefore he oppoſed and defeated it, _ Hg 
becauſe he was willing that all the world ſhould be inhabited; 
that men ſhould not live within the limits of one country only, 
and ſo be expoſed to perpetual contentions, while every one | 
would pretend to make himſelf maſter of the neareſt and moſt | 
fertile lands; but that, poſſeſſing themſelves of the whole, and 
cultivating almoſt every place, they might enjoy a proportionable _ = 
increaſe of the fruits of the earth. » He very well foreſaw that | 
abſolute power and univerſal empire was not to be truſted in 
any mortal hand ; that the firſt kings would be far from being 
the beſt men, but as they acquired a ſuperiority by fraud and 
molence, ſo they would not be backward to maintain it by oppreſ- © i 
ſon and cruelty : and therefore, to. remedy ſuch public griev- 
ances, he determined with himſelf that there ſhould be a diver- 
ty of governments in the world, that if the inhabitants of any { 
prticular place chanced to live under tyrannical power, thoſe | 
that were no longer able to endure the yoke might flee into 1 
other countries and dominions (which they could not do if the e 
whole was one intire monarchy) and there find a ſhelter from 2 
oppreſſion. And as he knew how conducive the bad example 
af princes would be towards a general corruption of manners, 1 
te therefore took care to provide againſt this malady by appoint- I! 

| 


ing ſeveral diſtin kingdoms and forms of government at one 
ad the ſame time, that if the infection of vice got aſcendency, 1 
ad prevailed in one place, virtue and godlineſs, and whatever 0 = 
z honourable and praiſe-worthy, might find a fafe retreat, and | if 
fouriſh in another. Thus all the miſchiefs which might poſſi- > 
dy ariſe from an univerſal monarchy, and all the advantages 1 
that do daily accrue from ſeparate and diſtin&t governments, = 
vere in the divine foreſight and conſideration, when he put a | 


” ſpriling ſtop to the building of theſe aſpiring men, and their | 
. abitious ſchemes of empire at once, by a confuſion of tongues. 4 
ery 


v Heylin's Coſmography. o Le Clerc's Diſſertations. 


<< 


The con- 
fuſion of 


languages. 1. 


Which was 


the firſt: 


The pre- 
tenſions of 
the He- 
brew, 


— ————— — — — — 
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S E CT. Il 


Of the Confuſion of LanGvaGrs. = 
BEE ORE this confuſion happened at Babel, the ſacreq 


- hiſtorian expreſsly tells us » that the whole earth was of one 
hp, or, as we tranſlate it, of one language, and of one ſpeech, ſince 
it is evident that the word lip, both here and in ſeveral other 


places, ſignifies ſpeech, becauſe it conduces as much to the pro- d 
nunciation of ſpeech as the tongue itſelf, It is a wrong expo. e 
ſition therefore when a ſome interpreters would have this pa. Het 
ſage to relate, not to an unity of language, as if theſe builders jam 
ſpake all one tongue, but to the agreement of their ſentiments lhe 
and inclinations, as if they lived in perfe& peace and concord * 
before they began this enterprize; and conſequently that the? 
confuſion of their tongues does not denote any change and va. po 
riation in their dialect which made them unintelligible to one vil 
another, but only a ſpirit of diſſention ſent among them by God, “ 
or ſtirred up by themſelves, which made them quarrel and di. 
agree, and thereupon deſiſt from their work. It is not to be] tne 
denied indeed but that: there are ſeveral paſſages in ſcripture, iſ! 
where, to be of one lip or language ſignifies the ſame as to be WM”? 
of one mind; but how well ſoever the phraſe may in other Ws" 
places bear that conſtruction, yet here it muſt be owned that "© 
it has no manner of analogy to the holy penman's meaning; tha 
and therefore our ſafeſt way will be (without deviating into pol 
fuch dangerous paths) to follow the common opinion, conſonant 
to reaſon, and confirmed by the teſtimony of the wiſeſt heathens, Ml'” 
viz. that all mankind in the firſt ages of the world ſpoke but“ 
one language: but what this language was has been a matter of cal 
much controverſy ; ſince there are few nations but what haveſ oth 
had vanity enough to put in their ſeveral claims for the long be 
ſtanding and antiquity, if not the priority of their particular 1 
tongue to every one elfe „„ 1 
Tx Arabians, the Syrians, the Ethiopians, the Armenians, 8 
and ſeveral other nations (as well as ſome Europeans) diſpute, 8 
all in their turns, for their reſpective languages; but the Jews F 
are the people who aſſert the antiquity and excellency of theirs”. 
with the greateſt warmth and vigour. They maintain * that i 2 
was immediately invented by God ; that he ſpake it himſelf, for e 
which reaſon it is called HoLy ; = that it is the only language the 
underſtood by the angels, and wherein we can pray, and bel» 
heard with effect; that wherein the bleſſed in heaven converſe; 
* that wherein every nation, at the general reſurrection, mal wal 

„ | „ ſpeak; 
p Gen. xi. 1. q Caſaub. de 4 Ling. et le Clerk, in Gen. xi. 1. r Job 10 A 4 


14. 1 Kings xxii. 13. Zeph. iii. 9. Pſal. lv. 9. s F. Simon's Critical Hiſtory 


of the Old Teſtament, t, u, x See ſeveral inſtances hereof in Buxto! f de Ling. 
Hebs. Orig. | 
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peak; and that wherein there is a certain propriety and ele- 
rance, not to be equalized by any other. The ſounds, the 
words, the expreſſions of this tongue, ſay they, are not only 
funded upon cuſtom and conſent, but even reaſon has no ſmall 
fare therein. Every thing, in this holy language, is the pro- 
dation of profound wiſdom ; every thing is built upon ſecret 


denote the diſtinction, and property, and very eſſence of things. 


Hebrew tongue was the moſt antient in the world, the very 


t pure to their poſterity, And for the confirmation of this they 


which have ſome kind of affinity, and which Moſes himſelf de- 
rives from the Hebrew. | | 5 5 


the etymology of names = we may obſerve that thoſe hic 
ſeem to agree beſt with the Hebrew tongue are not ſo much 
proper names which children received at their birth, to diſtin- 
guilh them from all other people, as they are ſirnames which 
were beſtowed upon them for ſome particular event or accident 


poſterity, and ſo, in proceſs af time, they came to be looked 
upon as proper names. Thus Adam, for inſtance, 1s certainly 
10 proper name, but only beſtowed on the firſt man by way of 


produce the names and etymologies of certain perſons and things 


reaſons and hidden myſteries; inſomuch that the Hebrew names . 


Nay » ſeveral Chriſtian authors (waving theſe fabulous fan- 
des of the Jews) have acknowledged and maintained that the 


{ime which was ſpoken by Adam and Noah, and preſerved in 


the family of Heber who formed a ſociety diſtinct from theſe > 
that had ſuffered in the confuſion of Babel, and ſo tranſmitted 


that befel them; that by theſe they were after wards known to 


pre-eminence ; for which reaſon our firſt father might be thus 
called by the Hebrews, though his contemporaries called him 
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Bur, in the firſt place, to obviate this argument taken from raves a+ 
h OWA 12 75 


0 
ve] otherwiſe, in like manner as the Romans might call him Homo, 
no becauſe he was formed ex humo, out of the ground; though 
ars one will ſay that the luckineſs of this paranomaſia is any rea- 
bn why the Latin ſhould be the primitive language. In ſhort, 
„de derivation of words is ſo precarious and conjectural, and 
te, che alteration of names, even ſuch as are called proper, is ſo 
vs <quent and obvious that no certain arguments for the antiquity | 
irs 80! any language can be deduced from hence; the molt that we 
it en infer is this, that theſe words were very probably brought 
for "to the Hebrew language, but it does not therefore follow that 
ge de whole Hebrew language deſcended from the ſame ſpring. 
be tom whence theſe were derived. |{\\ * 
ſe; As for what the Jews vainly boaſt that their language re- As to it: 
all wened without any change or corruption among the deſcen- preſerva- 
K; 15 | 3 | No dants tion, | 
x. * Chryſ. Tom. II. Homil. 30. in Gen. xi. ; Auſtin. de Civit. Dei, Selden de 
ry bod. Lib. II. c. 9. and Bochart's Phaleg. Lib. I. c. 15. 2 Le Clerc's Diſſer- 
1% biens. a The reader may find enough of this in the learned Grotius's An- 


ens on Gen. xi. 1. and in Huetius's Demonſtratio Evangelica. prop. 4. 
13, | | CE 
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| ſions he acquired, the alliances he contracted, the covenant 


ed the Canaanitiſh or Phœnician language himſelf, and tranſmit 


brew, 
hence. 


ham, that, after he had lived ſeventy years in Chaldea, by the 


where doubtleſs he retained, at leaſt for ſome time, his mother. 


ted it to his poſterity. 


ed from that of Canaan : e for which reaſon we need leſs won. 


Hebrews, and yet not the leaſt thing like this ſaid of the Ca- 


they knew not; the Egyptians were e barbarians to them; and 
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dants of Heber, this is no where atteſted in the ſacred recorg,, 
on the contrary, they ſufficiently intimate that the poſterity 0 
Heber, who continued on the other ſide the Euphrates, ſpale 
the + Chaldee or Babylonian tongue. This is certain of Abr. 


commandment of God he went out of it, and dwelt in Canaan, 
tongue ; » but the long ſtay which he made there, the poſleſ. 


he made, and the credit and converſation he had with the 
people of the country make it more than probable that he learn. 


Ix is no unreaſonable conjecture then that the Hebrew 
tongue, inſtead of being the mother of all, was herſelf deſcend- 


der that we find the ſacred writers telling us ſo frequently that 
ſeveral neighbouring nations were of a language different to the 


naanites. The Chaldeans were da nation. whoſe language 


when Joſeph pretended to be one, f an interpreter was called 
for between him and his brethren : but though the Hebrews 


Val 
maintained ſuch frequent correſpondences with the Canaanites8 (,; 
and tr anſacted ſo much buſineſs with them from Abraham down] re 

to Joſhua; yet we find not the leaſt mention of any interpre-W to; 

ter paſſing between them. Nay, ſo great was the affinity, ol ha 
rather identity of their languages, that we find the prophet 0 
calling the one by the other's name; s the land of Judah ſhall 0. 
be a terror unto Egypt, becauſe of the counſel of the Lord oi bb. 
Hoſts which he hath determined againſt it: in that day (hai l 

five cities in the land of Egypt ſpeak THE LaNnGuUact of C. 
NAAN, i. e. the Hebrew language, and ſwear to the Lord oil : 

-Holts. +. --..: „ e 1 
Tuxsk are ſome reaſons why we cannot think the Hebrew 
tongue was þ that great original ſpoken by Adam and other primi to 
tive patriarchs, the oldeſt in the world, and the bet preſerved i l 

| | 5 5 puri e 
+ I am apt to fancy, that if any one ſhould take the pains to examine ftrictl 0 
the two languages, and to take from each what may reaſonably be ſuppoſedt by 
have been improvements made ſince their original, he will find the Chang 0 
and Hebrew tongue to have been at firſt the very fame. There are evident! | 
even ſtill in the Chaldean tengue, great numbers of words the very ſame Wl | 
the Hebrew, and though there are many in both which are very different, de 
is their import and ſignification ſuch as may occaſion us to conjecture that the ye 
were invented either at or ſince the confuſion of Babel. Shuckford's Col no 
nection, Vol. I. Lib. II. | : 3 of lat 
b Saurin's Diſſertations. © Le Clerc's Diſſertations. d Jerem. v. 15: ©** un 
cxiv. 1. f Gen. xlii. 23. g Iſa. xix. 17, 18. * th 
f. There is another tongue in the world which ſeems to have ſome mir 8 w] 
its being the firſt original language of "mankind, and that is the . ja 
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purity and perfection, fince it is nothing elſe but either a dialect 


xriling from the general confuſion, or one that ſprung from 

another which aroſe from thence. _ 0 na 
WHAT peculiar excellencies the Hebrew tongue might have 

in its moſt flourithing condition, at this diſtance of time, and by 


what we have left of it now, we can hardly determine : but if 


we may be allowed to judge of it by what we find it in the holy 


{criptures, it will ſcarce, in our opinion, deſerve ſuch exceſſive 


commendations. | : 

Tux two great perfections in any language are plenty of 
words, and perſpicuity of ſpeech : but now, he that attentively 
reads over the holy ſcriptures, and conſults the Hebrew lexi- 
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As to its 
excellen- 
cy. 


cons, will ſoon be convinced that the language we are now 


ſpeaking of has but few words, and very few phraſes, when he 


ſhall meet (eſpecially in hiſtorical books) with. the ſame thread 


of narration, * and the ſame particularities of {tile and expreſ- 


hon occurring almoſt in every page. He will ſoon perceive | 


that he has no great reaſon to boalt of its perſpicuity, when he 


comes to examine the various ſignifications of undeclinable par- 


tices; how the ſame word has not only different, but many 
times contrary ſenſes ; how the tenſes are almoſt all confounded 
in the verbs; and the declenſions of nouns want a ſufficient. 
variety of inflections to denote their number, gender, and per- 


ſon, Theſe things occaſion an ambiguity that is almoſt inſu- 


perable: and though it muſt not be denied that the ſacred. 
tongue wants not its beauties and elegancies (as every language 
has ſomething peculiar in it) yet whoever will take the trouble 
tomake the compariſon will find it fall infinitely ſhort either of the 


Greek copiouſneſs, or the Latin purity of diction : and though 
ſome reverence may be juſtly paid to it, becauſe of thoſe holy 


laws which God has been pleaſed to reveal unto us therein, yet 
ve run into a very ignorant and ſuperſtitious extreme, if we 


therefore conclude that it is either the firſt or fineſt language 


in the world. „„ | | VV 
SOME indeed are apt to think, that, at the confuſion of 
tongues, God utterly extirpated the memory of the primitive 
language out of the minds of men, and ſent a new one into 


each tribe or family; but the more general opinion is that God 


only diſturbed their minds to ſuch a degree that they retained 


How this 


confuſion 
was effect; 
ed. | x 


but a very confuſed remembrance of the original language they 


poke before, which made them ſpeak it quite differently then; 
VoL, I. EI: 


deſe. Its words are, even now, very few, not above twelve hundred; its 
nouns are but three hundred and twenty-ſix; and all its words are monoſyl- 
ables. Noah very probably ſettled in theſe parts, and if he did ſo, it is not 


that, 


ulikely that he left here one univerſal language of the world, or whatever | 
tar original of the Chineſe tongue might be, there are ſeveral properties in it, 


Vaich induce us to believe thatgt was actually the firſt which was ever in thoſe 


parts. Shuckford's Connection, Vol. I. Lib. II. h Le Clert's Diſſertations. 
Patricks Commentary. | | hs | 
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low many 
new 
tongues. 


nations, or heads of nations, their number is eaſily counted: 
ſeven in Japhet, four in Ham, and five in Shem. But if there 


ſome learned men who have endeavoured to fhew, that, in ſe. 


Effected by 
God. 


though theſe are tongues which are certainly derived from it. 


eaſy to determine. It is very probable that they were not 


he ſeparated the ſons of Adam, he ſet the bounds of the people according to 


n St1}lingfleet's Origines Sacre. 
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that, by the various inflections, terminations, and pronuncia. 
tions of divers dialects, they could no more underſtand one 
another than a perſon who has a competent knowledge ef La. 
tin can underſtand thoſe who fpeak French, Italian, or Spaniſl, 


TT is not to be thought, however, that there were as many 
ſeveral dialects as there were men, ſo that none of them un. 
derſtood one another's ſpeech; for this would not be to d. 
ſperſe, but to deſtroy mankind, ſince there is no living without 
ſociety, nor any ſociety without mutual intelligence : and there. 
fore the molt probable opinion is that every family had its pe. 
culiar dialect, or rather that the fame common dialect and 
manner of expreſſion was given to thoſe families whereof God 
intended to make colonies in the future diſperſſon. 

War the number of theſe dialects was, or how many 
languages upon this confuſion began to be ſpoken, is not ſo 


fewer than there were k nations, nor more than there were fa. 
milies. If then there were no more tongues than there were 


were as many as there were families at the confuſion, their 
number cannot be known, becauſe Moſes does not make an 
enumeration of all the families, or heads of families. 

Tu prevailing opinion however is that their number was 
according to the number of families, + which is commonly 
efteemed to be about ſeventy ; though this is eppoſed u by 


veral places, ſo many families concurred in the ufe of the ſame 
ſpeech, that fcarce thirty of the ſeventy are diſtinct. 
Bor ſince it is allowed that there was but one tongue at firſt, 
nit can hardly be fuppoſed that mankmd would ever of them- 
15 e ; | ſelves 


k For the better underſtanding the distinction between nations and families 
in ſcripture, we muſt obſerve, that families are always ſubordinate to nations, 


as parts to a whole, or ſpecials to a more general: fo that families are part of to 
a nation, and a nation is an offspring that contains many families. Again, 3 [a 
nation is ſo called, either abſolutely, when there is no greater offspring, in re- 
gard whereof it may be a family; or reſpectively, when, though it be a nation, al 
in regard of thoſe families it comprebends, yet itfelf is alfo a family, in regard {t 
of a great generation. Theſe ſubaltern nations. are called ſometimes tribes, ir 
and the parts of theſe tribes, which be of many orders, are not always called : 
families, but ſometimes houſeholds. Mede's Diſcourſes. . 50 
f This notion, they think, is ſupported by the expreſs words of Moſes, Deut. Et 
XXXIIi. 8. When the moſt High divided to their nations their inheritance, when ſc 


the number of the children of Iſrael, 7. e. ſay they, he divided. them into ſe- 
venty nations, which was the number of the children of Iſrael when they came 


out of Egypt. Shuckford's Connection, Vol. I. Lib. II. 


1 The Greek fathers make them ſeventy-two, becauſe the Septuagint verſion 
adds two more (Eliſa among the ſons of Japhet, and Cainan among the ſons of 
Sem) and the Latin fathers follow it. Patrick's Commentary. m Bocharts 5 
Pha)eg. Lib. I. Buxtorf's Diatr. Sec. 54. Selden de Synedr. Lib. II. c. 9, C. # 


Chap, II. From the Flood. io the calling of Abraham. 


erſe with each other which even nature itſelf puts them upon. 
This was an event which muſt neceſſarily have proceeded from 


of one common language knit all mankind in one community, 


them into a plurality of ſocieties : 
Bur though the hand of God was ſo viſible in this tranſac- 


wrought by Divine Omnipotence ; yet » ſome interpreters have 


ſelves induce ſo great an alteration, and multiply their lan- 
guages to the certain extinction of that mutual ſociety and con- 
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an over-ruling power, who, being minded to form the world 
:nto diſtinct bodies, could not but perceive, that, » as the unity 


ſo a plurality of languages would be the beſt means to compel 


tion, and the ſacred hiſtory certainly relates it as a miracle 


An objec: 


tion. 


ot been wanting to give it another turn. They tell us “ that 
« the builders of this tower did not long proceed in their 
 þ work before there aroſe diſcord and contention among them 
„by their being obliged to make uſe of ſeveral things for 
+ WI vhich they had no proper names, and which every one 


« camour, and wrath; ſo that they abandoned their under- 


« by living at a great diſtance, and maintaining little or no 


„taking, and being diſperſed in the neighbouring countries, 
« ſhifted their habitation from one place to another, as they 
« chanced to be ſtraitened for room; till, in proceſs of time, 


« calling after his own fancy occaſioned great confuſion, and 


© correſpondence with one another, their language (which was 
© at firſt but one) came to be changed according to the tem- 


„ * perature of the air, or the climate wherein they lived.“ So 

by that, according to this ſolution, here is no miracle, no interpo- 

Wh tion of a divine power; but all is done in a ſmooth and eaſy 

ne WJ manner by the agency of ſecond cauſes, and the natural in- 
mence of time, 7 ii % aye i orgs 

15 Ir is to be conſidered however that the ſacred hiſtorian gives 

m. us another repreſentation of the matter, and makes uſe of the 


es noſt expreſſive words imaginable to introduce us to attribute 


Anſwered: 


the confuſion of languages to a ſupernatural cauſe. For, when 


ns, he tells us that « the Lord came down to ſee the city and the 


or, and there confound the language, that they may not under- 


i: ire, and ſuch as ought to be underſtood in a qualified 


ard Wi tand one another: though his expreſſions be ſomewhat 7 
enſe, 


of Wi tower, and ſaid, Behold the people is one, and they have all one 
language, and this they begin to do: come, let us go down, 


jet certainly they convey this notion to us, that God himſelf 


uv. ettected this change and variety of languages; for he is de- 
ſcrbed coming down, and taking the buſineſs upon him in the 
e. ery fame ſolemnity as when he created the world, and brought 
me the deluge upon the earth ; which would be very trifling in the 

| 3 mnt holy 
0 Mede's Diſcourſes. p F. Simon's Critical Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament, 


N and Le Clerc's Diſſertations, q Gen. xi. 5, Kc. 1 Vide Wotton's Diſſert. de 
Confuſ. Ling. Babyl. 1 
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been all the matter. Such a common occaſion as this would 
never have drawn words of all this weight and energy fron 


hardly come to paſs, that men who underſtood one another in 
forming a project of ſo vaſt an extent, ceaſed to do ſo when 
they came to put it in execution. 


troduce new words, or enrich the old ſtock with ſome particular 
phraſes which the wit or neceſſity of man may invent; but i 


room. Theſe great revolutions are not effected but by colonies 


or no alteration along with it: nor can * the change of air, or 
difference of climates amount to any more than a ſmall variation 
in ſome letters and ſyllables, and that in the pronunciation ra. 
ther than any diverſity of language. In a word, * if we con. 
ſider the time ſince the building of the tower of Babel not yet 


to the leaſt likeneſs or conformity; and yet in thoſe early days 


greſſion of languages; and if we examine the alterations which 
ſuch languages as we are acquainted with have made in two ot 
three thouſand. years paſt, where colonies of different people 
have not been imported; we ſhall find the difference between 

language and language to be ſo very great, and the alteration 0 


ry ſmall that we ſhall be at a loſs to conceive whence ſo many 
taught our firſt parents to ſpeak one tongue in the beginning, 


near the Baltick Sea. Meth. Hiſt. c. 9. As R. D. Kimchi obſerves of the 


# great deal of judgment and copious reading. Hog cineri debeo. 
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holy penman if a quarrel or difference . the workmen had 


any judicious author; and therefore we may reaſonably {up. 
pole that Moſes intended them for a proper repreſentation 
a miraculous effect; as indeed, without a miracle, it could 


A Lox tract of time, and diverſity of cuſtoms, may contribute 
ſomething towards the alteration of languages: * they may in. 


will be difficult to find out any place where mere length of time 
has turned a language out of uſe, and placed another in it 


of men of different languages gaining a prevalency in the place 
where they are planted : but where there is not that diverſity 
of language ſuppoſed, this interfering of a people brings little 


four thouſand years, and the great variety of languages that 
are at preſent in the world; if we obſerve how intirely different 
ſome are to others, ſo that no art of etymology ran reduce them 


when the world was leſs peopled, and navigation and commerce 
not near ſo much minded, there could not be that quick pro- 


the ſame language, in a conſiderable tract of time, to be ſo ve. 


and ſo various languages could have proceeded, unleſs we take 
in the account of Moſes which unriddles the whole difficulty, 
and juſtly imputes them to the ſame almighty power which 


and, 


s Saurin's Diſſertations. t Stillingfleet's Orig. Sacræ. u Thus Bodin * 
ſerves, that the ſharpneſs of the air is the reaſon why the northern people m7 
conſonants and aſpirates ſo much, eſpecially the Saxons, and thoſe who lie 


Ephraimites (Judges xii. 6.) that it was the ſame cauſe which occaſioned ther 
lifping. Stilliagfieet, ibid. x This is a ſummary of Dr Wotton's argument; 
hut the reader that is minded to have farther information in the matter 1507 
fired to peruſe the whole treatiſe, which is wrote (as he did every thing) wil 


nap, II. From the Flood to the calling of Abraham. 


nd, in after-ages, inſpired the apoſtles of Jeſus Chriſt with the 
ift of many. The very way in which this multiplication of 
anpuages was performed (ſays » the learned Bochart) i. e. im- 
nediately, and without delay, proves it the immediate work of 


ſperſion. Noah, as ſome think, had, before this diſaſter hap- 
dene, divided the land as far as he knew it among his three 
ns, either by lot, as ſome imagine, or according to the order 
of their birth- right, as is more probable. And now was the 
ime (when they could no longer continue . ee to any pur- 


lies Ye 

ace erſia, and India: and to the deſcendants of Ham were Africa, 
ir W-ovpt, Ethiopia, Canaan, and Arabia aſſigned. But ſince the 
te unber of mankind was at this time but comparatively ſmall, 
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od who alone can inſtantly. effect the greateſt purpoſes and 


geſions. e Dh, „ 
Fi confuſion of languages was ſoon followed by a general The difper- 


ſion of na- 
tions. 


joſe) for them and their poſterity to take poſſeſſion of it. The 
leſcendants of Japhet (who was the eldeſt) planted themſelves 

Wn * the Leſſer Aſia and Europe: the deſcendants of Shem ſpread 
hemſelves in Syria, Armenia, Meſopotamia, Aſſyria, Media, 


i is hardly to be imagined that they took all the quarters of the 
world into the firſt diviſion ; nor is it necellary to believe that 
his ſeparation was made all at once, and at the moment of the 


on-Wconfuſion of tongues. They might depart as they thought fit; 
yet end, after having repleniſhed ſome countries, might by degrees 
hat ock others that were contiguous with inhabitants from colonies 


ent of their reſpective nations. nd Obes 
en Thus was mankind divided into ſeveral little monarchies, un- 
ayer the goverment of the heads of their ſeveral families, which 


obliged them to a ſtricter diſcipline than if the whole world had 


ere formed, this gave them ſeparate intereſts, and made the 
wal their neighbours in riches and power, which cannot be 


y Geogr. Sacra, Part I. Lib. I. 2 Moſes particularly ſets down (Gen. X. 12.) 
boah. The names of moſt of thoſe nations being changed, many of them can- 
1s of Shem, as Elam, Aſſur, Arphaxad, Lud, and Aram, are known iu hiſtory, 


be Aramites: the ſons of Ham gave denominations to ſeveral provinces; tho 
ame of Chus is given in ſcripture to the Egyptians and Arabs ; of Miſraim to 


d after the ſons of Japhet, Madai was the father of the Medes, Javan of the 
lan ians, Thiras of the Thracians; his ſon Tarſis gave his name to the city fo 
alled, and Cechim and Khodanim were the inhabitants of Cyprus and Rhodes; 
Uh is enough to ſhew that Moſes did not invent what he ſaitl of the origiuat 


Fuations, Du Pin's Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament. 


deen one great empire. For when ſo many diſtinct ſocieties 


The wif. = 


dom of 
God here» 
in. b 


laws and cuſtoms, the very humour and genius of the people 
0 different from each other as would keep them diſtinct. This 
vould neceſſarily occaſion mutual emulation and jealouſies to 


one, without wiſe laws, a ſtrict diſcipline, and the encourage 
ment of labour and induſtry, of liberal arts, and all ſocial vir- 

| 5 5 | „ 
tle nations deſcended from the ſons, the grandſons and great grand children of 2 


dot certainly be known, but there are ſome ſtill remaining. The names of the 


here we find the Elamites, the Aſſyrians, the Arphaxadites, the Lydians, aud 


Ypt; and of Canaan to the Canaanites: and ſeveral nations have been call- 
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tues, and the ſuppreſſion of ſuch vices as weaken governney 
and emaſculate mens ſpirits. In a word, the diſperſigq, 
mankind by the confuſion of languages which divided they i 

to diſtinct ſocieties, kingdoms, and commonwealths, opened. 
new ſcene of providence, with all the variety of divine wiſig 
in the government of the world. The judgment itſelf wasn 
raculous, and as plain an evidence of the divine power as th 
deluge was; for to new-form a mind, to eraſe all it's old ide; 
of words and ſounds, and to imprint new ones in it in an inſtant 
ſhews ſuch a ſuperior controul over nature as none but the ay 
_ thor of nature has. And as it ſhewed the power of God, { i 
occaſionally made way for the exerciſe of many moral, civil, a 
military virtues, neceſſary for the proſperity and preſervati 
of mankind. It put a ſtop to licentious rule, and exorbitant 
oppreſlion : it prevented an univerſal corruption to mens man 
ners; and had this good effect in all ages, that the world nete 
wanted examples of ſtates and nations which increaſed and gre 
mighty under a prudent and 3 government; nor of fon 
riſhing kingdoms which were ruined by idleneſs, luxury, an 
oppreſſion, weakening and dividing them at home, and making 
them an eaſy prey to their provoked, or to their ambitiou 
neighbours abroad. : TO 


Of the Riſe of EMPIRESs, and State of RELIG10% 

3 FTER the diſperſion of nations, the only form of govern 
1771, Cc. 4 ment that was in uſe for ſome time was paternal, whe 
Before fathers of nations were as kings, and the eldeſt of families at 
3 princes; but as mankind increaſed, and their ambition grey 
3 higher, the dominion which was founded in nature gave place 
Nimrod the to that which was acquired and eſtabliſhed by power. Nimrod 
firſt king. was the firſt who reigned as ſovereign after the flood; and by 


0 
what means he raiſed himſelf above his brethren (for he is up: 
pooſed to be the youngeſt of all) the ſacred hiſtorian ſeems Wi 
intimate, when he tells us that he was a mighty hunter before he 
the Lord, i. e. he was really very well ſkilled in hunting, ino, 
much that it became a proverb, or a common way of commend; 
ing a man for his valour and ſtrength, to ſay that he was liar. 
Nimrod the mighty hunter before the Lord.” _ TR 
How he ad- « THE occaſion of Nimrod's applying himſelf to hunting 1 
Ed anole probably conjectured to be in order to deſtroy the wild beat 
GY which began to grow very numerous, and to infeſt very mc: 
the coaſts adjoining to the nation of Cuſh where the deſerts 18 
Arabia were very convenient for them to harbour in. = I 
= 5 | has nd 


a Sherlock af Providence. pb Sir Walter Ralcigh's Hitory. C Gen. x. 
_ & Wäells's Geography of the Old Teſtament. 


— 


don, having got together a body of ſtout young men like him- 
If, he began by degrees to be a great maſter in the art of 
ating, and very ſucceſsful in deſtroying the beaſts of prey, 
which means he not only ingratiated himſelf with the inha- 
ants of the adjoining countries, but alſo inured himfelf and 
is companions to undergo fatigue and hardſhip, and withal to 
anage dextroufly ſeveral ſorts of offenſive weapons. 

BRING thus occaſionally < trained up in the art of war, and 
erceiving at length his fkill and ſtrength ſufficient to act offen- 
vely even againit men, he invaded the neighbouring parts of 
he nation of Shem which fell to the lot of the family of Ar- 
haxad ; and tempted, very probably, with the extraordinary 
iches and pleaſantneſs of the country made himſelf maſter of 
he lower part of the land of Shinar, and, in the very place 
a is ſuppoſed) where the tower and city of Babel was begun, 
uilt the capital city of his kingdom. This city which the Greeks Babylon | 
nd Latins called Babylon ſtood on each fide the Euphrates, . capital 
pving ſtreets running from north to ſouth parallel with the ri- 8 
er, and others from eaſt to weſt. The compaſs of the wall 4 deſcrip- 
hich was ſurrounded with a vaſt ditch filled with water was 
dur hundred and eighty furlongs, that is, about ſixty miles; 
he height of it three hundred and fifty feet, and the breadth 
o valtly great that carts or carriages might meet on the top 
f it, and paſs by one another without danger. Over the 
uphrates there was a ſtately bridge, and at each end of the 
ridge £ a magnificent palace, the one of four, and the other of 
ght miles circumference ; and belonging to this larger palace 
vere thoſe hanging gardens which had fo celebrated a name 
mong the Ee They were made in the form of a ſquare of 
our hundred feet on every ſide, and were carried up aloft into 
he air in the manner of feveral large terraſſes, one above ano- 
her, till they came up to the height of the walls of the city , 
they were ſuſtained by vaſt arches built upon arches, one above 
another, and ſtrengthened by a wall on every ſide that was 
wenty-two feet thick; and. as they wanted no plants or flowers 

t for a garden of pleaſure, fo there are ſaid to have grown in 
hem trees which were no leſs than eight cubits thick m the bo- 
y, and fifty feet in height. But this, among other pompous 


7 ings appertaining to the city,, was the work of after-ayes ; E 
"WF" built by Nebuchadnezzar to gratify his wife Amyitis, who 


being | 


e Hunting was, in all ages, looked upon as the rudiment of war; nor is it 
out ſome ſuch reaſon that noble families carry in their coat of arms (as enſigus 
[Utir valorous atchievements) lions, bears, tygers, &c- from their killing 
like fierce creatures. Patrick's Commentary. f Prideaux's Connection. 
bogey be obſerved, however, that this compaſs of ground was not near built; 

bat the houſes ſtood at a conſiderable diſtance from each other, with gerdens 

- eld: interſperſed, and that Babylon indeed was a large city, rather in 
.-me than in reality. Ibid. g The old palace (which was probably built by 

| Mod) ſtood on the eaſt-ſide of the river, and the new one (which was built 
Febuchadnezzar) exactly over agaluſt it, on the other ſide. Ibid. 
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being the daughter of Aſtyages king of Media, and much 9. 


ken with the mountains and woody parts of her own counts; 
: - „ 0 . . . by | 
was deſirous of having ſomething like it in Babylon. 


if The Ay- + N1MRoD being thus ſettled in Babylon ſoon enlarged his 
| | En e dominions, and carried his conqueſts into Aſſyria where he built 
ll 8 four cities whereof Nineveh was one which he called after hi; 
| | fon, and (as ſome ſay) his ſucceſſor Ninus, and there laid the 
| foundation of the Aſſyrian monarchy which governed Aſia for 


above thirteen hundred years, until it being diſſolved by the 
. death of Sardanapalus (an effeminate prince, but who, in his 
Wh _ deſpair, had courage to deſtroy himſelf in a funeral pile at N. 
1 neveh) there aroſe up two empires in its ſtead, the one founded hy 
Arbaces, in ſcripture called Tiglath-Pileſer governor of Media, 
and the other by Beleſis, in ſcripture called Baladan governor 
of Babylon, who were the two principal commanders that head. 
ed the conſpiracy whereby the former empire was brought to 
an end. They had each a diſtinct empire, Arbaces fixing his 
feat at Nineveh, and Beleſis at Babylon: and in this condition 
ſucceſſions went on, until the blood-royal failing at Babylon, 
| Efarhaddud then king of Aſſyria, and reigning at Nineveh, ob. 
tained Babylon too, and united it to the antient Aſſyrian monzr- 
chy: and thus it continued united, till Cyrus having invaded 
Chaldea, taken Babylon, and flain Belſhazzar (as the ſcripture 
informs us) tranſlated this empire which had now almoſt conti- 
nued ſeventeen hundred years (either in a larger or ſmaller ex. 
dent) to the Perſians. %%ͤͤ 5 
e IHE ſucceſs which Nimrod met with gave encouragement to 
bdthers to attempt the ſame thing, inſomuch that, in the reign 
of Ninus who was the ſecond, if not the immediate ſucceſſor af 
Nimrod *, we find Mizraim in Egypt, Aricus, in Arabia, Bar. 
zanes in Armenia, Pharnus in Media, Zoroaſter in Bactria, and, 
almoſt in every country of the eaſt, kings regularly ſettled, an 
poſſeſſed of their ſeveral dominions. But this inſtitution of regal 
power, how much ſoever it might tend to the advancement 
of civil order and government, had a fatal influence upon 
religion. It ſubjected the world to the will and pleaſure ot: 
few; and as theſe few came to be vicious and corrupt themſelves, 
it gave them an opportunity of eſtabliſhing iniquity by a lan. 
Mens minds too became either debaſed by a courſe of ſervitude 
or elated by empire and ſucceſs: and as they had no a, 
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+ Others are of opinion that ſome time in Nimrod's reign, Aſhur, one of the 
deſcendants of Shem, led a number of men from Babel, who, under bis con 
duct, travelled up the Tigris, and ſettling in Aſſyria, laid the foundations 4 
Nineveh. He governed them as Nimrod did in Babylonia; but after Aſur 
death, Ninus was the ſecond king of Aſſyria; who, being of an ambitious an 
enterpriſing ſpirit, engaged in the firſt, war, and having conquered Baby1or! 
in a few years over-ran many of the infant ſtates of Aſia, and ſo, by wo 
kingdom to kingdom, laid the foundations of the Aſſyrian monarchy. 52 
ford's Connection, Vol. I. Lib. IV. + ME ; | 
h Raleigh's Hiſtory, 
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but what was handed down by tradition, and the period of their 
lives was now grown comparatively ſhort, the inſtructions of 
their anceſtors began to be forgot, their notions of an inviſible | 
God became obſcure, and thereupon wickedneſs and idolatry (as | | 
we ſhall ſhew hereafter) made large advances, . | 
"AMONG the ſeven precepts that were given to Noah and his 
ſons there was an expreſs prohibition of ſtrange worſhip, or the 
worſhipping of idols; and yet we find Belus (the ſame, as ſome 
think, with Nimrod) cauſing himſelf in his lifetime to be called 
a God, and his ſon Ninus (if the ſucceſſion was ſo) commanding, - 
the exerciſe of idolatry, very probably in honour of his departed 
father : ſo that, what through the ignorance of mens minds, 
the {lavery of their paſſions, the defect of tradition, and the bad 
example of ſuch as had power in their hands, the knowledge 
and worſhip of the one ſupreme God was in danger of being 
utterly Ipſt, when they came to * change the truth of God into 
a lie (as the apoſtle expreſſes it) and worſhipped and ſerved the 
creature more than the Creator who is bleſſed for ever. Amen. 
 DuRiNG this period, however, God did not leave himſelf 
without a witneſs. Immediately after the flood the covenant 
which he made with our firſt parents he renewed to Noah : the- 
law of grace which had been [yew to them was now confirmed 
| to this eminent perſon, and in him to the reſt of mankind. The 
Jews are poſitive as to the ſeven precepts above-mentioned, | 
which they call a complete compendium of the moral law that . a 
they were both enjoined and left upon record for Noah's poſte- b 
rity to obſerve ; and i the Chriſtians imagine that a farther diſ- 
covery of the Meſſias was certainly made to the patriarch, and 
by him to his deſcendants, though the ſacred hiſtory ſays nothing — 
of it. What it teaches us of certainty is that there were two | 
poſitive inſtitutions at this time; a permiſſion to eat fleſh, and 
a prohibition to eat the blood thereof, appointed by God, 
_ we come now, with their reaſons and obligations, to con- | 
1. TRE former of theſe inſtitutions is introduced with this Fleſh al- 
preface, = And God bleſſed Noah, and his ſons, and ſaid unto hppa FO 
them, Be fruitful and multiply, and repleniſh the earth, and 
behold every moving thing that liveth ſhall be meat for you, 
even as the green herb have I given you all things, and into 
your hand are they delivered. Here plainly the diſcrimination | 
of meats is taken away, and fleſh is granted to be eaten with 
the ſame freedom that the fruits of the earth were ate before ; 
and there was a neceſſity for it, becauſe the fruits of the earth 
were at this time deſtroyed by the flood: but whether fleſh was 
permitted to be eaten before the flood has been a queſtion = a- 
Vol. I. VVVVVVVTVTTTTTTTTTTATATTT |”. 
i Raleigh's Hiſtory. k Rom. i. 25. I Edwards's Survey, Vol. J. m Gen. N 
x. I, Cc. n The Jews generally ſay, that people before the deluge fed only 


vpon what the earth produced, and moſt of the chriſtian fathers bold 1 to be 
| | a divine 
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being the daughter of Aſtyages king of Media, and much ta. 


ken with the mountains and woody parts of her own country 
was defirous of having ſomething like it in Babylon. 1 
The Ay- + N1MRoD being thus ſettled in Babylon ſoon enlarged hj 
becky... dominions, and carried his conqueſts into Aſſyria where he bull 
| four cities whereof Nineveh was one which he called after hi; 
fon, and (as ſome ſay) his ſucceſſor Ninus, and there laid the 
foundation of the Aſſyrian monarchy which governed Aſia for 
above thirteen hundred years, until it being diſſolved by the 
death of Sardanapalus (an effeminate prince, but who, in his 
deſpair, had courage to deſtroy himſelf in a funeral pile at Ni. 
neveh) there aroſe uptwo empires in its ſtead, the one founded 
Arbaces, in ſcripture called Tiglath-Pileſer governor of Medi, 
and the other by Beleſis, in ſcripture called Baladan governor 
of Babylon, who were the two principal commanders that head. 
ed the conſpiracy whereby the former empire was brought to 
an end. They had each a diſtint empire, Arbaces fixing his 
feat at Nineveh, and Beleſis at Babylon: and in this condition 
ſucceſſions went on, until the blood-royal failing at Babylon, 
Eſarhaddud then king of Aſſyria, and reigning at Nineveh, ob. 
tained Babylon too, and united it to the antient Aſſyrian monar. 
chy: and thus it continued united, till Cyrus having invaded 
Chaldea, taken Babylon, and flain Belſhazzar (as the ſcripture 
informs us) tranſlated this empire which had now almoſt conti 
nued ſeventeen hundred years (either in a larger or ſmaller ex- 
dent) to the Pein. 3 „V 
THE ſucceſs which Nimrod met with gave encouragement to 
others to attempt the ſame thing, inſomuch that, in the reign 
of Ninus who was the ſecond, if not the immediate ſucceſſor of 
Nimrod », we find Mizraim in Egypt, Aricus, in Arabia, Bar. 
zanes in Armenia, Pharnus in Media, Zoroaſter in Bactria, and, 
almolt in every country of the eaſt, kings regularly ſettled, and 
poſſeſſed of their ſeveral dominions. But this inſtitution of regal 
power, how much ſoever it might tend to the advancement 
of civil order and government, had a fatal influence upon 
religion. It ſubjected the world to the will and pleaſure of a 
few; and as theſe few came to be vicious and corrupt themſelves, 
it gave them an opportunity of eſtabliſhing iniquity by a Jas, 
Mens minds too became either debaſed by a courſe of ſervitude 
or elated by empire and ſucceſs: and as they had no * 
5 . 1 ut 
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+ Others are of opinion that ſome time in Nimrod's reign, Aſhur, one of the 
deſcendants of Shem, led a number of men from Babel, who, under bis con, 
duct, travelled up the Tigris, and ſettling in Aſſyria, laid the foundations d 
Nineveh. He governed them as Nimrod did in Babylonia; but after Aſhur | 
death, Ninus was the ſecond king of Aſſyria; who, being of an ambitious 3 
enterpriſing ſpirit, engaged in the firſt war, and having conquered Babylors 
in a few years over-ran many of the infant ſtates of Aſia, and ſo, by wa 
kingdom to kingdom, laid the foundations of the Aſſyrian monarchy. Shuch 
ford's Connection, Vol. I. Lib. IV. / : 
h Raleigh's Hiſtory, | 
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but what was handed down by tradition, and the period of their 


32 


lives was now grown comparatively ſhort, the inſtructions of 


their anceſtors began to be forgot, their notions of an inviſible 
God became obſcure, and thereupon wickedneſs and idolatry (as 


we {hall ſhew hereafter) made large advances. 
AMONG the ſeven precepts that were given to Noah and his 
ſons there was an expreſs prohibition of ſtrange worſhip, or the 


worſhipping of idols; i and yet we find Belus (the ſame, as ſome 


think, with Nimrod) cauſing himſelf in his lifetime to be called 


a God, and his ſon Ninus (if the ſucceſſion was ſo) commanding, 


the exerciſe of idolatry, very probably in honour of his departed 
father : ſo that, what through the ignorance of mens minds, 
the {lavery of their paſſions, the defect of tradition, and the bad 
example of ſuch as had power in their hands, the knowledge 
and worſhip of the one ſupreme God was in danger of being 


utterly Ipſt, when they came to * change the truth of God into 
a lie (as the apoſtle expreſſes it) and worſhipped and ſerved the 


creature more than the Creator who is bleſſed for ever. Amen. 


DuRIiNG this period, however, God did not leave himſelf | 


without a witneſs, Immediately after the flood the covenant 
which he made with our firſt parents he renewed to Noah : the 


law of grace which had been given to them was now confirmed 


to this eminent perſon, and in him to the reſt of mankind. The 


Jews are poſitive as to the ſeven precepts above-mentioned, 


which they call a complete compendium of the moral law that 
they were both enjoined and left upon record for Noah's poſte- 


rity to obſerve ; and i the Chriſtians imagine that a farther diſ- 


covery of the Meſſias was certainly made to the patriarch, and 


by him to his deſcendants, though the ſacred hiſtory ſays nothing 


of it. What it teaches us of certainty is that there were two 


poſitive inſtitutions at this time; a permiſſion to eat fleſh, and 
a prohibition to eat the blood thereof, appointed by God, 
which we come now, with their reaſons and obligations, to con- 


ker En 


1. Tas former of theſe inſtitutions is introduced with this Fleſh al- 
preface, = And God bleſſed Noah, and his ſons, and ſaid unto 10d ts 


them, Be fruitful and multiply, and repleniſh the earth, and 
behold every moving thing that liveth ſhall be meat for you, 
even as the green herb have I given you all things, and into 


b 


e ate; 


your hand are they delivered. Here plainly the diſcrimination 
of meats is taken away, and fleſh is granted to be eaten with 


the ſame freedom that the fruits of the earth were ate before ; 


and there was a neceſſity for it, becauſe the fruits of the earth 


were at this time deſtroyed by the flood: but whether fleſh was 
permitted to be eaten before the flood has been a queſtion » a- 


„„ . mong 
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mong the learned, though not ſo very difficult to determine. 
That our firſt parents, in their ſtate of integrity, had not the 


liberty of eating fleſh is very evident, becauſe they were linjt. 


ed by that injunction which appoints herbs and fruits for their 


meats ; » Behold I have given you every herb bearing teed 


= which i is upon the face of the earth, and every tree, in the 


which is the fruit of a tree yielding ſeed, to you it ſhall be for 


meat. Nay, fo far was mankind from being indulged the liber. 
ty of cating fleſh at that time that we find the beaſts of the field, 
creatures that in their own natures are ravenous, and the fon! 


of the air, and every thing that creeped upon the earth, under 
the ſame reſtraint and limitation, having nothing allowed them 
for their food but the herbage of the ground ; becauſe it was 


the Almighty's will, » that, in the ſtate of innocence, no vie. 


lence ſhould be committed, nor any one's life maintained at the 


Joſs and forfeiture of another* 8. 


TH1s was the origil: al order and appointment 3 and ſo it con- 


tinued after the fall; for we can hardly ſuppoſe that God 


would allow a greater privilege to man after his tranfpreſiion 
than he did before. On the contrary, we find him s curiing 


the ground for man's ſake, and telling him expreſsly that in 


forrow he ſhould eat of it all the days of his life; and though 
it ſhould bring forth thorns and thiſtles to him, yet here the re. 


friction is ſtill continued, of the herb of the field thou ſhalt eat, 
Now this is far from implying a permifſion to make uſe of living 


The rea- 
ſon hereof. 


creatures for that purpoſe, nor can we conceive how a permil- 


ſion of this nature had been inconſiſtent with God's intention 


of puniſhing him by impoveriſhing the earth: for had he allow. 
ed man free liberty to make uſe of what he pleaſed, he might 
eaſily have made himſelf an amends for the unfruitfulneſs of the 
earth by the many things which nature had provided for him. 
The firſt permiſſion therefore of this kind was given to Noah 


and his Ne, and very likely for this reaſon, becauſe the 


cearth 


* 


2 Svins inſtitution ; but chryſoſtom and Theodoret ſeem to be; of another 


judgment. The modern ace divided; Luther, Peter Martyr, Fr. Junius and 
Muſculus hold that fleſh was not eaten till after the flood. Calvin, Rivet, Pa- 


as herbs, was free from the very ereation; but i 


reus, and other reformed di vines are of opinion that the eating of fleſh as well 
his they ſeem to be miſta- 
ken. Edwards, ibid. o Gen. i. 29, 30. p This Mion the Pagan poets and 
Philoſophers had received: for Ovid, in his defcription of thoſe times, lets us 


know that they fed on no fleſh, but lived altogether on herbs, when he intro- 


duces Pythagoras, a great inquirer into the antient and primitive practices ot 


the > Nos c——_ himſelf in this manner: 
| At vetus illa ætas, cui fecimus Au REA nomen, 
Feœtibus arboreis, et, quas humus educat, herbis 
Fortunata fuit; nec polluit ora cruore. 
Tunc et aves tutæ movere per aera pennas, 
Et lepus impavidus mediis erravit in arvis, 
Nec ſua credulitas piſcem ſuſpenderat hamo. 
CunRa ſine inſidiis nullamque timentia fraudem. 
Plenaque pacis erant. v D. Metam. Lib. xv. 
2 q Gen, me 17, 18. r Edwards's — Vol. I. 
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earth was corrupted by the deluge and ſaltneſs of the ſeas, in- 


ſomuch that the plants and herbs, and all the fruits thereof 


were much endamaged. The natural virtue of vegetables was 


| impaired, and therefore they could not yield ſo wholeſome and 


ſolid a nouriſhment as they did before. But this part of the 
reaſon has been rejected by ſome who have made it a queſtion 


whether the eating of fleſh be not {till injurious, and a total 


abſtinence from it, and living on herbs, conducive to the health 
of human bodies, ſince thoſe who have abſtained have been ob- 
ſerved to ſurpaſs other people in the length of their lives; and 
therefore they rather imagine that God indulged Noah and 
his ſons in this particular, not ſo much out of kindneſs, as be- 
cauſe of the hardneſs of their hearts; in the ſame manner as 


he is ſaid to have granted the children of Iſrael a toleration of 


divorcement, viz. becauſe he ſaw that their appetites were ſo 
eagerly ſet upon eating of fleſh (which, very likely, they were 


accuſtomed to during their ſtay in the ark) that they would not 


be ſatisfied without it. And therefore he gave them a free li- 
cence to eat it ; but, at the ſame time, took occaſion from thence 
to accompliſh his will and determination of having the period of 
human life made much ſhorter. - e „5 


2. Tax other inſtitution which Noah received is delivered in Blood pro- 
theſe words, : but the fleſh, with the life thereof, which is the hibited. 


blood thereof, ſhall ye not eat. This is a politive precept a- 
gainſt eating of blood, and » what is extenſive to all mankind, 

lince it was given to Noah and his children from whence all 

mankind have ever ſince derived their original: but then the 

queſtion is in what ſenſe it is to be underſtood. . 


SOME are of opinion that this prohibition relates only to Some opi- _ 
things ſtrangled, and ſuch as died of themſelves, and ſo is the nens con- 


afterwards » by the determination of the council at Jeruſalem 
under the chriſtian diſpenſation. This interpretation indeed (if 


ve take it ſeparately) agrees pretty well with the ſenſe of the 


text : but becauſe the law which relates to things that died of 
themſelves (and the reaſon is-the ſame as to things ſtrangled) 
permitted ſtrangers, though it inhibited Iſraelites themſelves to 
eit them: = Ye ſhall not eat of any thing that dieth of itſelf, 


don ſhalt give it to the ſtranger that is in thy gates, or ſell it 


to an alien, that he may eat it; it is manifeſt that this precept 


given to Noah does not relate to things ſtrangled, nor is it a 


prohibition of blood in that ſenſe, ſince we cannot ſuppoſe that 
the divine Jaws in contradiction to themſelves can permit and 
forbid the fame things to the ſame perſons. Strangers, we 
lee, might freely, and without any ſcruple; eat things that 
Vere firangled, or torn, or that died of themſelves; but 175 

5 e theſe 


Matth. xix. 8. t Gen. ix. 4. u Curcellæi Diatriba. x Lev. xvil. 14. 
fs, KV, 2. « Deut. X1V» 21. 855 
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theſe been comprehended under the law given by God to Noah, 
they, no more than the Iſraelites, could have ate them, becauſe 
they, as well as the Iſraelites, were obliged to the obſervation 


of whatever precepts Noah delivered to his poſterity, Nay, 


the very Iſraelites themſelves would not allow any ſtranger to 
continue in their coaſts, unleſs they bound themſelves to the 


| obſervation of the ſeven precepts delivered to Noah (whereof 


_ abſtinence from blood was one) and therefore this abſtinence 
from blood which was a moral precept could, in no ſenſe, be 
the ſame with that abſtinence from things ſtrangled, Kc. to 


which the Iſraelites alone were obliged, as being no more tha 
a ceremonial law. | 
* OTHERS Imagine that this injunction given to Noah did not 


prohibit the eating of blood, but only the eating of raw fe 
while it was yet warm, and had the blood and life in it: and to 
ſtrengthen this i interpretation they pretend that it was a common 


practice among the old giants before the flood to tear creatures 


in pieces, and eat them alive; and that, in oppoſition to this 
practice, this prohibition was given. But, beſides that we have 


no notice of any ſuch barbarous cuſtom, nor any prohibition of 
the like nature and import occurring in the whole book of God, 


it will be no eaſy matter to conceive why, among the few pre. 


cepts which God gave to Noah, any _ ſhould be found 


_ that ſeems vain and ſuperfluous as the prohibition of a thing ab. 


The ri ight 
N 


horrent to human nature, ſuch as eating the fleſh of creatures 


reeking in blood, or their limbs cut off while they themſelve 


Were yet alive, moſt certainly 1 18. 


AXD therefore the vulgar interpretation is en the truel 
which refers the command to mere blood, ſeparate from the 


fleſh, and dreſſed into food, as it ſeems to agree beſt with the 


_ reaſons God gives for his prohibition of it; e The blood which 
is the life of the creature you ſhall not eat, and ſurely you 


blood of your lives will I require at the hand of . every one that 
Pech! it, as much as if he had ſaid, I will not allow yo 

to eat the blood of beaſts, leſt it miake you ſavage and cruel; 
« leſt you learn thereby to delight in human blood, and come 


in time to murder one another, which is a crime that my 
* ſoul abhors, and what I will not fail ſeverely to puniſh : andy 


therefore you muſt totally abſtain from blood, < which, be 
« ing the vehicle, or chief inſtrument of life, is properly at 
* {ignificantly uſed for making atonement for ſouls. It wat 
« wholly deſigned for the purpoſe of expiation ; it was 


* pointed and appropriated to the ſacred uſe of the altar; a 


« for this reaſon ought not to be employed in any comm! 
* way.” This is a plain ſenſe of the words: and that it 
their true ſenſe we have this farther preſumption to believe 

F | that 
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that, © in thoſe very places of the Moſaic law where the eating 
of blood is without all controverſy forbidden, there is the ſame 
reaſon expreſſed in the very ſame words given for it that there 
is for this precept 3 to Noah, viz. becauſe the ſoul of the 
fleſh is in the blood, which we perſuade ourſelves would hardly 
have been done had not the ſcope and deſign of all theſe places 
been one and the ſame. In this ſenſe moſt of the beſt ex- 
pounders of the law, and * all the primitive fathers of the 
church, have underſtood this precept ; nor has it any way loſt 
its force becauſe ſome later ages have brought it into diſuſe. 
Human laws may be vacated indeed by contrary cuſtoms, but it 
is not ſo with the laws of God: they, when once made, are of 
eternal obligation, unleſs ſome plain declaration of his will come 
and ſet us free: but ſo far are we from having any relaxation 
in this caſe, that, in the law which he gave to his choſen people 
not many years after, he ſtrictly enjoins this abſtinence from 


blood; and, in the laſt revelation of his will, which he made 


by Jeſus Chriſt and his apoſtles, he recommends it as a thing 
neceſſary to the whole church of believers. 
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Wr readily acknowledge that « the kingdom of God is not An objecs 


meat and drink, but righteouſneſs, and peace, and joy in the tion. 
Holy Ghoſt , that » meat commendeth us not to God; for nei- 
ther if we eat are we the better, neither if we eat not are we 

the worſe; that i what goeth into the mouth defileth not the 
man, and therefore we are ordered, æ whatever is ſold in the 
ſhambles, that to eat, aſking no queſtion for conſcience-ſake. 
To the pure all things are pure; and therefore = to com- 
mand us to abſtain from meats which God has created to be 
received with thankſgiving, is beguiling us of our chriſtian li- 


berty, and impoſing upon us the doctrine of devils. 


Ta1s is the full force of all the objections that ariſe from Anſvered. ; 


ſcripture; and to give them a proper ſolution we muſt conſider 
that theſe and ſuch like expreſſions are not to be taken fo uni- 
verſally as to admit of no exception, nor can any ſuch general 
declarations diſannul a particular law that was made before : 
on the contrary, general rules are to be expounded according 
Lev. xvii. 11, 14. e Arias Montanus vertit, tantum Carnem in anima 
ejus, ſanguine ipſius, non comedetis. Vulgata, excepto, quod . carnem cum 
Janguine non comedetis. LW Interpreters, Plen Kreas en haimati pſyches on 
Phageſthe, Joſephus Choorts haimatos, en toutoo gar eſtin he pſyche. Eodem mo» 
do tranſtulerunt recentiores, unde conſtat ex idiomatis Hebraici peritiſſimorum 
nterpretum mente, hic ſanguinis eſum prohiberi. Curcellzus, de Eſu San- 
puns. f Idem profert univerſe Eccleſiæ Chriſtiane de improbando Eſu ſan- 
£uns conſenſum, pag. 975, ubi Conſilii Conſtantinopolitani Decretum hoc oc- 
currit, Sacra Scriptura nobis præcipit, ut abſtineamus a ſanguine, a ſuffocato, 
et tornicatione : Merito igitur damnamus eos, qui cujuſcunque animalis ſan- 
zumem arte aliqua condiunt, et fic comedunt. Qui hoc fecerit Clericus, de- 
panatur, Laicus excommunicetur. Idem putat, conſuetudinem illam edendi 
nguinem irrepſiſſe paulatim in Eecleſiam Latiuam, cum Populi ſeptentriona- 
es, languinis Eſu aiſueti, Chriſtianam Religionem amplex1 ſunt, pag. 976. 
b Rom. xiv. 17. h 1 Cor. viii. 8. i Matth. xv. II. Kk T Cor. x. 25. I Tit 
b 15. m 1 Tim. iv, I, 3. ö | 
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theſe been comprehended under the law given by God to Noah, 
they, no more than the Iſraelites, could have ate them, becauſ 
they, as well as the Iſraelites, were obliged to the obſervation 
of whatever precepts Noah delivered to his poſterity, Nay, 
the very Iſraelites themſelves would not allow any ſtranger to 
continue in their coaſts, unleſs they bound themſelves to the 
obſervation of the ſeven precepts delivered to Noah (whereof 
_ abſtinence from blood was one) and therefore this abſtinence 
from blood which was a moral precept could, in no ſenſe, be 
the ſame with that abſtinence from things ſtrangled, Kc. to 
which the Iſraelites alone were — as — no more thay 

a ceremonial law. 
Oruxxs imagine that this injunction given to Noah did not 
prohibit the eating of blood, but only the eating of raw fleſh 
while it was yet warm, and had the blood and life in it: andt 
ſtrengthen this i interpretation they pretend that it was a common 
practice among the old giants before the flood to tear creatures 
in pieces, and eat them alive; and that, in oppoſition to this 
; practice, this prohibition was given. But, beſides that we have 
no notice of any ſuch barbarous cuſtom, nor any prohibition d 
the like nature and import occurring in the whole book of God, 
it will be no eaſy matter to conceive why, among the few pre. 
cepts which God gave to Noah, any _ ſhould be found 
that ſeems vain and ſuperfluous as the prohibition of a thing ab. 
| horrent to human nature, ſuch as eating the fleſh of creatures 
reeking in blood, or their limbs cut oft while they themſeive 
were yet alive, moſt certainly 1 „ 
The right Ap therefore the vulgar interpretation is cartalnly the truelt 
- one which refers the command to mere blood, ſeparate from the 
fleſh, and dreſſed into food, as it ſeems to agree beſt with the 
. reaſons God gives for his prohibition of it; e The blood which 
is the life of the creature you ſhall not eat, and ſurely you 
blood of your lives will I require at the hand of every one that 
Pine! it, as much as if he had ſaid, I will not allow yo 
to eat the blood of beaſts, leſt it make you ſavage and cruel 
I leſt you learn thereby to delight in human blood, and come 
* jn time to murder one another, which is a crime that m 
« ſou] abhors, and what I will not fail ſeverely to puniſh : and 
therefore you muſt totally abſtain from blood, which, be 
ing the vehicle, or chief inſtrument of life, is properly and 
“ ſignificantly aſed for making atonement for ſouls. It vi 
„ wholly deſigned for the purpoſe of expiation ; it was Þ 
© pointed and appropriated to the ſacred uſe of the altar; an 
for this reaſon ought not to be employed in any comml 
* way.” This is a plain ſenſe of the words: and that it 


their true ſenſe we have this farther preſumption to 1 
= that 
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ib, bat, in thoſe very places of the Moſaic law where the eating 
ue Nor blood is without all controverſy forbidden, there is the ſame _ 
ion WW reaſon expreſſed in the very ſame words given for it that there 
ay, ss for this precept | gr to Noah, viz. becauſe the ſoul of the 
to WM geſn is in the blood, which we perſuade ourſelves would hardly 
the have been done had not the ſcope and deſign of all theſe places 
eof been one and the ſame. In this ſenſe *« moſt of the beſt ex- 
nee WM pounders of the law, and * all the primitive fathers of the 
be church, have underſtood this precept ; nor has it any way loſt 
to its force becauſe ſome later ages have brought it into diſuſe. - 
han Human laws may be vacated indeed by contrary cuſtoms, but it 
is not ſo with the laws of God: they, when once made, are of 
not eternal obligation, unleſs ſome plain declaration of his will come 
and ſet us free: but ſo far are we from having any relaxation 
in this caſe, that, in the law which he gave to his choſen people 
not many years after, he ſtrictly enjoins this abſtinence from 
blood; and, in the laſt revelation of his will, which he made 
by Jeſus Chriſt and his apoſtles, he recommends it as a thing 
neceſſary to the whole church of belie vers.. 
Wx readily acknowledge that « the kingdom of God is not An objec 
meat and drink, but righteouſneſs, and peace, and joy in the wen. 
Holy Ghoſt , that » meat commendeth us not to God; for nei- 
ther if we eat are we the better, neither if we eat not are we 
the worſe ; that i what goeth into the mouth defileth not the 
man, and therefore we are ordered, * whatever is ſold in the 
ſhambles, that to eat, aſking no queſtion for conſcience-ſake. 
To the pure all things are pure; and therefore = to com- 
mand us to abſtain from meats which God has created to be 
received with thankſgiving, is beguiling us of our chriſtian li- 
berty, and impoſing upon us the doctrine of devils _ 
Tais is the full force of all the objections that ariſe from Anſwered. 
ſcripture; and to give them a proper ſolution we muſt conſider = 
that theſe and ſuch like expreſſions are not to be taken fo uni- 
verſally as to admit of no exception, nor can any ſuch general 
declarations diſannul a particular law that was made before: 
on the contrary, general rules are to be expounded according 
d Lev. xvii. 11, 14. e Arias Montanus vertit, tantum Carnem in anima 
eus, ſanguine ipſius, non comedetis. Vulgata, excepto, quod carnem cum 
languine non comedetis. LM Interpreters, Plen Kreas en haimati pſyches o 
Phageſthe, Joſephus Choorts hai matos, en toutoo gar eſtin he pſyche. Eodem mo» 
do tranſtulerunt recentiores, unde conſtat ex idiomatis Hebraici peritiſſimorum 
iuterpretum mente, hic ſanguinis eſum prohiberi. Curcellzus, de Eſu San- 
puns. f Idem profert univerſe Eccleſiz Chriſtiane de improbando Eſu ſan- 
zums conſenſum, pag. 975, ubi Conſilii Conſtantinopolitani Decretum hoc oc- 
currit, Sacra Scriptura nobis præcipit, ut abſtineamus a ſanguine, a ſuffocato, 
et tornicatione : Merito igitur damnamns eos, qui cujuſcunque animalis ſan- 
gunem arte aliqua condiunt, et fic comedunt. Qui hoc fecerit Clericus, de- 
ponatur, Laicus excommunicetur. Idem putat, conſuetudinem illam edendi 
ſanguinem irrepſiſſe paulatim in Eecleſiam Latiuam, cum Populi ſeptentriona- 
les, languinis Eſu aiſueti, Chriſtianam Religionem amplexi ſunt, pag. 976. 
& Rom. xiv. 17. h 1 Cor. vili. 8. i Matth. xv. II. k 1 Cor. x. 25. 1 Tit. 
15. m Tim. iv, 1, 3. | 


The con- 

cluſion of 

the qyeſ- 
tun. | 


rather than that theſe particulars ſhould loſe their obligation, 


no reſpect to the meats which the law accounts clean or un. 


that there was not all that religion, or profanation of religion 
hands, becauſe theſe traditions were innovations in religion, and 
ſuch as were of man's inſtitution, and not of God's. 


the prohibition of blood was ratified by the » Spirit of God, 


mult be underſtood in a comparative ſenſe, viz. that it neither 
conſiſts in, nor commendeth us ſo much as holineſs and purity 
of life; when he gives us permiſſion to eat whatever is ſold in 


muſt be this reſtraining clauſe, in caſe there be no particulat 
_ ſtatute to the contrary ; for where there is, all rhe fanctity in 


| liberty, and a branch of the doctrine of devils; the meats which 


| hibited the uſe of blood under the imputation of defrauding us 


Complete Body of Divinity. Party 
to the reſtriction that is laid upon them by particular Precepts 


Warn therefore our bleſſed Saviour tells his diſciples thy 
not that which goeth into the. moyth defileth the man, he bu 


clean, nor any deſign to give them a permiſſion to eat blood, 
or any other thing prohibited by the law; but only to inſtrud 
them in this (as the occaſion of his diſcourſe plainly ſhews) 


(as the Phariſees pretended) in obſerving, or not obſerving the 
tradition of the elders, by eating with waſhed or unwathed 


ST PAUL himſelf was one of the council of Jeruſalem when 


and impoſed upon the Gentiles that were converted to the 
faith of Chriſt; and therefore we can hardly think, that, in his 
epiſtles which were written not many years after, he ſhould 
go about to aboliſh the obſervation of any of thoſe precepts, 
which, after mature deliberation, were enacted by a general 
aſſembly of the church. When therefore he tells us that the 
Kingdom of God, i. e. the chriſtian religion, conſiſteth not in 
meat and drink, and that meat commendeth us not to Cod, he 


the ſhambles, becauſe to the pure all things are pure, there 


the world will not give a man a toleration to break it : and 
laſtly, when he complains of ſome mens commanding us to ab- 
ſtain from certain meats as an infringement upon our chriſtian 


they forbade muſt be ſuppoſed lawful in their kind, and under 
no divine prohibition ; otherwiſe we bring the apoſtles who in. 


of our liberty, and being guilty of the ſame diabolical doctrine. 

THE truth is, when we find St Paul talking of meats at any 
time, we muſt remember that there are two . of people he 
has a more eſpecial regard to. » The one he calls weaker 


| brethren, who, being newly converted from Judaiſm, were 
not fo far become chriſtians but that they thought themſelves 
bound by the ceremonial law which enjoins a diſtinction of 


meats : the other were ſtronger, and being grown up in the 
knowledge of their chriſtian liberty, were fully perſuaded that 
the ceremonies of the law, and conſequently rhe difference of 
meats was aboliſhed and taken away : but, becauſe the 9 


a Matth xv. 2. o Acts xv. 28. p South's Sermons, Vol III. 
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ave offence to the weaker by eating ſuch things publickly as 


oth, in order to cure the prejudice of the one, and the indiſ- 
retion of the other : this however is an argument quite diffe- 
ent to the diſpute. now before us; only, if it be ſuppoſed to 
ave any relation to it, it certainly makes againſt thoſe who 
lead for the uſe of blood. For put the caſe that the thing is 
ndifferent in itſelf, yet ſince there are many chriſtians who 


hoſe + who deſire to walk charitably ſhould take great heed 
ow they grieve their brethren with their meat. The ab- 


zny body: at the moſt, if the thing be lawful, they do but a- 
ridge themſelves a little in their chriſtian liberty, and it is the 


f ours become a ſtumbling-block to them that are weak. But 


ery great reaſon to fear, leſt, * beſides the miſchiefs of a very 
pernicious diet, they run the danger of offending their weaker 


an compaſſion muſt take place, and that noble reſolution of 
he apoſtle is to be our pattern; » wherefore, if meat make 
by brother to offend, I will eat no fleſh (much more no blood) 
chile the world ſtandeth, leſt I make my brother to oftend. 
q Rom. xiv. 15. 11 Cor. viii. 9. s Si medicis credimus, omnis ſanguis pravum 
naximæ partis morborum, quibus laboramus, ſunt cauſe : unde Galenus ſuadet 


um, 6 calidus aliqua copia potetur, eſſe mortiferum : cujus rei exempla ali- 
uot nobis ſuppeditant hiſtoriæ. Pſammenitus, Egypti Rex, a Cambyſe captus, 
poto Tauri Sanguine, confeſtim obiit, Herod. Lib. III. c. 15. et de Themiſtocle 


peratum, hauſto ſanguine Taurino, vitam cum morte commutaſſe. Non parit 
dem tam pernicioſos effectus, cum coctus comedatur; veruntamen, quod 


5 ſanguinis Eſum prohibuerit. Curcellæus, de Eſu Sanguinis. t 1 Cor. vii. 
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he other thought forbidden, the apoſtle addreſſes himſelf to | 


ook upon it as a manifeſt violation of an apoſtolic command, 
ainers from this kind of food, it is certain, give no offence to 


woſtle's injunction * to take heed leſt by any means this liberty 


hoſe that allow themſelves in the practice of eating it have 


brother for whom Chriſt died; and therefore in this (if this 
e a caſe of an indifferent nature) the law of charity and chriſ- 


uppeditat alimentum: difficilis eſt concoctu, ideoque obſtructiones parit, quæ 
um vitandum in Cibo. Speciatim de ſanguine Taurino ſeu bubulo perhibent, 
enienſi ſcribit Plutarchus, in ejus vita, ipſum, ut celebris erat fama, ſacris 


'nenatz eſt naturæ nunquam poteſt, ſine aliqua Noxa, aſſumi: et forte hæc 
iſlubritas eſt cauſa, cur Deus, hominum valitudini cavere volens, omnem 
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Abyſs, or great deep, its reality 504. 


How much it contributed to the " Angels, evil, their exiſtence 320. 


Their fall and the probable oc- 
The reaſon f 
Their 
miniſtry and employment 323, 324, 
325. An inference from the doc- 


flood 505. 

AR, natural, a diſtinction to be made 
between it, and the moral evil that 
adheres to it 165. Fe | 

Adam, the firſt of mankind 348. : 
His ſtate in parodiſe 437. The 
covenant between God and him 
439, &c. How long he ſtood ibid. 
His fall 446. See Fall and Man. 

Adoration paid to Chriſt, a n of 

. his divinity 201. 


Egyptians, their learning 40. Their 


Aetius, his hereſy 231. 

Air, its expanſion and oropenties,' a 
proof of the exiſtence of God 10. 

Angels, when created 300. 
exiſtence proved from ſcripture 
301. From heathen authority 302. 
From reaſon ibid. Their number 
and orders 303. Their nature, 
powers and abilities 305. Infe- 

rences from the doctrine concern- 
ing them 307, 308, 309. 

Angels, good, attend upon God 309. 
They worſhip and adore him, and 


311. And to his church 312. 
Their diligence therein ibid. They 
attend on good men 313. They 
defend us from evil angels 315. 


aſſiſt us in goodneſs 316. Inſpect 


dur behaviour 317, 318, Aſſiſt us 
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OF THE 


\ BEL, the occaſion of his murder | 


opinion of one ſupreme Being 121. 


Their 


adminiſter to his providence 310, 


And from evil accidents ibid. They 
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Epicurean hypotheſis of the forma» _ G 
tion of the world, its riſe 286, Gallen, his admiration of the texture 
287. Confuted ibid. of man's body 1232. 
EFpicurus, the good account ſome give Generation, equivocal, that there ls 
of him 163. REL 2 ſuch thing 241, . Notes. 


Gnoſtic? 


on of human ſouls 248. 


and order of the world 7, to 11. 


From the texture of the human bo- 
dy 13. From the nature of the 


ſoul 16. Other arguments of his 


ger of denying it 21, 22, 23. 
Praiſe and admiration, love and 
obedience due to him 24, 25. 
The poſſibility and neceſſity of his 


making a revelation to men, 27 to 


33 The knowledge of him taught 
in ſcripture 92. His nature in- 
comprehenſible, yet ought to be 
contemplated 113. How to form 
right notions of it 114. His unity. 
119. His eternity 124. His im- 
menſity 127. His ' immutability 


154 His happineſs 159. His ho- 
lineſs 162. His goodneſs 168. 
His mercy- and patience 173. His 


His decrees 242. Why he em- 


His image in man 364. His pro- 
love and tenderneſs, proofs of his 
his dealings with man, differ 


439, Why he Ferme man to 
fall 456. 


oodneſs of God 160. Praved 1 


67.171. 


e o hould have upon us 171, 172. 
pels, the reaſon and occaſion of 
their being written 72. 

ernment, of all cauſes, one act of 
divine providence 385. 

ace, what, 168. | 

adus Moſaicus, what, 26. 


ppineſs of God, wherein it con- 
ſts 1 95 proyed from reaſon, 


„„ 
Gnoſtic! s hereſy 224. Their opini- 


Cod, his being proved from the frame | 


exiſtence 21. The folly and dan- 


132. The life of God 137. His 
ſpirituality 139. His knowledge 
145. His wiſdom 150. His-power 


His juſtice 177. His veracity 182. 
ployed fix days in the creation 345. 
vidence' 377, &c. His nature, his 
providence 391, 392, 393. How 


from a covenant, and from a law 


reaſon and the teſtimony of hea- 
thens 169, 170. From ſcriptere 
Several inſtances of it, and 

what effect the conſideration of it 


E X. 


from ſcripture, and the teſtimony 

of heathens 160. What we are 

to learn from this attribute 161. 
Heathen world, its condition no juſt 


423. 
Heavens, their diviſion 296. Creat- 
ed by God; and whether Moſes's 


account extends to them, ibid, and 


297. When they were created 
299. Whether out of nothing, ibid. 


Heavenly bodies, their variety, mag- 


nitude, revolutions, &c. a proof of 
the being of a God 7, 8, 9. 


Hebrew, i its firſt pretenſions to be the 


firſt language 518. More probab- 
ly deſcended from that of Canaan 
ibid, and 520. 


Hereſy of Aetius 23. of the Adio» 


mcans ibid. 
ans 233. 


Of the Apollinari- 


Of the Eutychians 235. 
Gnoſtics 224. Of the Macedoni- 
ans 232. 
228. of Menander 222. Of the 
Neſtorians 235. 
Of the Photinians 230. 
eas 225; 
the Samoſatenians 227. Of Simon 
Magus 222. 
Of Valentinus 224. 


Of Prax- 


Hippolitus, oppoſes the Noetians 226. | 
Hiſtory, its lateneſs, an argument 
againſt the world's eternity 283. 
Holineſs, neceſſary to happineſs 167. 


Holy Ghoſt, a perſon, 207. Proved 
to be a divine perſon from his 
titles, honours and offices 209. 
From his government of the churclt, 
and the :eſtimony of the antient 
fathers 210, 211, See Trinity. 
Hypocriſy, the folly c of it 149. 
I-- 


Janſenius, ſome account of: him 250. 


Jeruſalem, its deſtruction by the Ro- 
mans, particularly foretold by our 

Saviour 54. 

Jeſus Chriſt, his holy and good life 
53. His predictions 54. His mi- 
racles 55. The excellency of his 

_ doctrine 57, 58, The wonderful 


propagation. 


| objection againſt a providence 422, 


. Ok the Arians 228, &c. 
Of Cerinthus 222. Of Ebion 223. 
Of the 
Of the Manichaeans 
Of Noetius 226. 
Of Sabellius 226. Of 


Of Socinus 239, &c. 
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propagation of his religion 59. being of a God 13 to 21. His n 
All theſe a proof of his divine mil. ture in his ſocial, private, and rej atio 
Gon 61. The credibility of the gious capacity, 2 proof of the d 
- apoſtles and evangeliſts teſtimony vine providence 393, 394, 395. atut 
concerning him 64, &c. His di- Man, why not created till the lin 
vigity proved 198. &c. aauay 352. The ſelemn manner vs! 
Ignatius, St. the hereſies he oppoſed bis creation ibid. His body mat 
223 - PR 8 N | by God 353 · The infuſion of hi 
| Joſephus; his teſtimony concerning ſoul 355. The image of God ew 
our Saviour 68. His account of him 304, &c. The end of hi wr 
the canon of the Old Teſtament creation 371, &c. His fall, Mice 
|. | Irenzus oppoſes the Valentinians Manichean hereſy 228. 
111/18 | 224. . Mankind not from eternity, but mat 
0 4 | Julian the apoſtqte 232. 1 = by God 347. Adam and Eve tt Joah 
WW! |) * Juſtice of God, what, 177 proved firſt of mankind 348. 
„ from reaſon and ſcripture 178. Mankind, their degeneracy 9 
Wy - An objection againſt it anſwered Their general corruption befq 


_\—_ 179, 180. What influence the the flood 491, &c. Their diſpe bis 
. conſideration of this attribute ſhould ſion after the flood 525. bac 
Mark ſet upon Cain, what, 481. od, 


have upon us 180, 181. 
92 5 Marks of true revelation 36. App 


Knowledge of God, of ourſelves, and ed to the Moſaic Revelation; 
of the world, taught in ſcripture To the prophetic 48. Tot 
92, 93. V Chriſtian 32, cc. 
Knowledge of God, one of his per- Matter cannot be made to think ; 

fections, proved from reaſon and Menander, his hereſy 222. 
ſrom ſcripture 145, 146. An ob- Mercy of God, what, 173. Fro 
jection anſwered 147, 148. What from ſcripture ibid. The vari 
influence the conſideration of it kinds of its manifeſtation 174: 
ſhould have upon us 148, 149 Method of the ſcriptures 103. 
F Miracles, how to diſtinguiſh true d 

Languages, which was the firſt 518. from falſe 46. The nature of 


Hew many upon the confuſion of — Saviour's miracles 155. Min 
of the apoſtles and their folloy 
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them a4. | 
Law, how God's dealings with man 67. They evidence a divine lte 
differ from it 439. vidence 396, Ke. 42 
Life, the ſeveral degrees of it 137. Montanus, his pretended re vel A 
Life of God 138. The excellency 225+ re 
„ Moral perfections of God 162, 

0 


See attributes and God. 


Life, what that was which was pro- | 
miſed to our firſt parents 441, &c. Moſes, an account of him and | of 
Lucian, his account of Aa tradition ducation 38. His capacity zuitie 
concerning the flood 494. Notes. tegrity 40 · The excellenc) Wy: 
Luther eſpouſes St Auſtin's opinions truth of his hiſtory 41. His 
. | ditions and miracles 43, 44 WP" 
Lutherans, their opinion of God's account of the creation includ? 

_ decrees 244. ſolar ſyſtem, but is more part" 
e N as to the earth 336. Excef { 
Macedonian hereſy 232. | to his account anſwered 345 f 
Man, the texture of his body, and His account of the deluge $088 © 


ſoul, a proof of the Myſteries in ſcripture- 106. 1 
5 1 


ſaculties of bis 


"wiſdom of God therein 525. 

ture of God incomprehenſible, 
yet ought to be contemplated by 
us 113. How to form right no- 
tions of it 114, &c. See Attributes. 
eſtorian hereſy 235. 

ſew Teſtament, its books, by whom 
wrote 84. Its canon 8 5. 

icene council 229. 

imrod, the firſt king 16. How 


founds the Aſſyrian monarchy 528. 
ſoah, his deliverance from the de- 
upon 512. How the earth was 
his three ſons 525. 

oachical precepts 491 | 

od, the land of, where 482. 


vetius, his hereſy 226. 
O 


whom wrote 78, &c. Its canon 83. 
mnipotence. See Power of God. 
mnipreſence of God 145. 


human ſouls 118 

p | 
iradiſe, « or "he garden af, Eden, dif- 
ferent opinions of its ſituation 432. 
Its ſituation according to Moſes 


A type of heaven ibid. 
rents, our firſt, 


ofit 458, Whether they repented 


1d hof it 461. See Fall. 

u anl{itience of God, what, 174. proved 
enej from reaſon and ſcripture 175. 
His MT he greatneſs of it ibid. What 


le we are to make of it 176. 
agians, their opinion of original 
in 465. 

feftions of the ſcriptures 86. 
ſections of God. See Attributes. 


ad Holy Ghoſt, mentioned in 
ripture 190. That they are di 
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ations, their diſperſion, ind the 


he advanced himſelf ibid. He 


luge 510. His behaviour there- 


divided among the deſcendams of 


mniſcience. See Knowledge of God. 
rigen, his ſervice in defence of the 
doctrine of the Trinity 226. He 

oppoſes the Gnoſtiet opinion of 


433, &c. The ſtate of it 437. 5 


| their Un 455. 
62, Abe deineufnefb and aggravations 


E X. 


ſtinct perſons 193. 

are three diſtin perſons 196. 
That they are one God 212. See 
Trinity. 

Perſpicuity of ſcripture 105, the: 


Philoſophers, their inability to re- 


form the world 30, &c. Their con- 
jectures concerning the cauſe of the 
corruption of human nature 467. 


Pbotinian hereſy 230. 


Plato, his ſentiments of the t truth of 
God 183. 


Power of God, what, 154. Proved 


from reaſon, and the frame of the | 


world 155, &c. From the go- 
vernment of it ibid. From ſcrip- 
ture 157. What affections the 


conſideration of this attribute ſhould 


excite in us 157, &c. 


Practice to be joined with reading 


the ſcriptures 112. 
Praxeas, his hereſy 225. 


„ Prayer neceſſary in "reading whe; 
1 Teſtament, its ſeveral hacks, by | 


ſcriptures 111. 


Pre-adamites, their objections an- 


ſwered 348. 


Predeſtination, various opinions 5 


bout it 247. An account of the 


controverſy in the firſt ages 248. 


In the Romiſh church 249. In the 


reformed churches 251. 


viniſts ſide 252, 
nian's fide 256. Some reflections 
on the two different opinions 263. 


Whether opinion is better ſounded 


264. Whether more agreeable 


the ſenſe of antiquity 269. To 


the doctrine of the church of Eng- | 


gland 270. 


Pre-eminence of the Father, where · 


in it conſiſts 197. 


Preſcience of God reconciled with | 


human liberty 148. 
Preſence of God, his effenciat and 


| majeſtic preſence 142. His gra- 


cious preſence 131. 


| Promiſes of worldly happineſs, how 
funs, three perſons, Father, Son, 


to be underſtood 184. 


What, 26. ; ; 
Tome Prophets, 


That this | 


A true 
pe. ſtate of the arguments on the Cal- 
On the Armi- 


to the notions of God 266. To 
the ſenſe of ſcripture 268. To 


Prophecy, one kind of revelation, 


1 N 


Prophets, their inſtitution and edu- 


cation 48. Their office' and em- 


ploy ment 49. Their ſincerity 50. 
Their doctrine, prophecies and 
miracles 51, &c. 

Providence divine, what, 377. The 
parts of it 377, &c. The proofs 
of it 391, &c. The abſolute power 
of providence 400. The unſearch- 

able wiſdom of it 401. The ju- 
ſtice of it 403. The holineſs of it 
404. The goodneſs of it 407. 
The ſeveral objections againſt it 

anſwered 408, &c. 


and rely upon it 427. Prayer and 
thankſgiving the [proper reſult of 
| i 24258. - | 
Ferriten for man "and beaſt, one 
N of Providence 390. 
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Rainbow, whether before the flood 


or no 512. 


Recollection neceſſary in reading | 


the ſcriptures 111, 
| Redemption, the work of, the wiſ⸗ 
dom of God diſcovered in it 152. 


; Religion, the nature of it, and whence 


it ariſes, viz. From the relation 
between God and man 1. 
the natural conſtitution of man, 


and from the nature and reaſon of 


things 2. Not occaſioned by fear, 
nor by cuſtom, nor by any politic 
-  contrivance ; which is proved from 
\ . reaſon 3, 4. And from antiquity 5. 
The magiſtrate's charge in the 

buſineſs of religion 5, 6. 

vided into natural and revealed 6. 


Repentance, how aſcribed to God in 


ſeripture 133. 

Reprobation, the Calviniſts feoſe of 

it 253, That of the Armiaians | 
260. 

Reſignation to the will of God, 


Epictetus a wonderful example of 5 


it 153, &c. 


Revelation, the ſeveral kinds of it 
26. The poſſibility of it 27. Ex- 


oe and neceſſity of it 28, 
29, 69: 


D 


Rewards and puniſhments, the delay 


Rule, the * the wy rule 0 


We ſhould 
have a due ſenſe of it 425. Should 
houmbly ſubmit to it 426. Truſt. 


School-divinity, its riſe 237. 


| Scriptures, wrote by the aſſiſtance of 
ſcriptures 95. 


From 


It is di- 


Why made no ſooner | 


E X. 


33, Kc. Hou to diſtin uiſh à true 
revelation from A falle one 36, 
Manner of its conveyance 11, 
Submitted to our examination 18 
Revelation Moſaic 38. 

- Prophetic 48. 
- Chriſtian 53. 
- Apoſtolic 63. 


— 


of them no juſt objection zpaink 
the divine providence 411. 


aich 107. 
S 
Sabellian nk 226. 
Sacrifices, their original 479, 490. 
Samoſatenian hereſy 227. 
Sandius, his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 246 


Schools of the prophets 48, &c. 


the Holy Ghoſt 74. How far the; 
were inſpired 76. By whom they 
were wrote 78 to 83. Their c: 
non 83. Their perfection 86 
Their excellence go. The know 
| ledge of God, of ourſelves, and e 
the world, taught therein 92, & 
The ſtile and eloquence of th 
Their method 103 
Why ſometimes defective in poin 
of method 104. Why ſometime 
obſcure 105. Plain and perſpicu 
ous in all points neceſſary to ſaly: 
tion I05, &c. Myſteries in the 
x06. They are the only rule 
faith and manners 107. The 
ought to be tranſlated 108. Ani 
read by all 109. Requiſites f 
the due and profitable reading 0 
them 110, &c. 
Semi-arians 232. 
Semi-pelagians 249. 
Seneca, his opinion of the poſſibili 
of an univerſal deluge 506. 
Serpent that beguiled Eve, differe 
opinions concerning him 450 
That he was actuated by the dey 
ibid. What kind of ſerpent it w. 
452. The manner of his temp! 
ing Eve 454. The curſe denou 
ced upon him 462. 
Seryetus 


ceryetus's hereſy 237. 


simon Magus, his hereſy 222. 
sincerity, a neceſſary qualification 


ſor reading the ſcriptures 110. 
Socinians, the riſe and progreſs of 
that ſect 239, &c. Their opinion 


Concerning original ſin 465, 470. 


account of the creation 336. 


the religious worſhip paid to him 


nity. 
Gen. vi. 1. who 491. 


the body and faculties, a proof of 
the being of God 16, &c. Its in- 
fuſion into the firſt man 355. It is 
diſtin from the body 356. Im- 
material 357. Whether pre- ex- 
ſtent or no 359. 
duce or no 360. 
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ſhould teach us 143. | 
Stars. See Heavenly bodies. 
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tive 07. Entertaining, affecting, 


elegant 100, 10t. _ 

vublapſarians, their opinion concern- 
ing predeſtination 248. The dif- 
ference between their opinion and 
St Auſtin's 249. Notes. 


difference between them and the 
Sublapſarians 252. Notes. 
mod at Dort 251. | 

ji 8 . 
ertullian oppoſes Praxeas 225. 


doctrine 249. 
born in the fleſh, 2 Cor. Xii. 7. what 
324. Notes. 


certainty 71, 72. 
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concerning predeſtination 248. 
Solar Syſtem included in the Moſaic 
Son, the ſecond perſon in the Trini- 
ty, his divinity proyed from his 
fliation 198. From his titles, ho- 
nours, and works 199, &c. From 


201. Objections againſt his divi- 
nity anſwered 203, &c. See Tri- | 


Sons of God and daughters of men, 


zoul of man, its nature, union with 


Whether ook DE 


Spirituality of God 139. What it 


Stile of the holy ſcriptures, inſtrue- 


and figurative 98, &c. Lofty and ö 


wpralapſarians, their opinion con- 
cerning predeſtination 247. The 


wmas Aquinas, ſome account of his 


adition, its inſufficiency and un- 


— — 


E X. 


Tranſlation of the ſcriptures neceſ· 


ſary 108. 


Tree of kaowledge, what 443. The 
reaſonableneſs of its prohibition445. 


Trinity of perſons in the Godhead, a 


doctrine purely Chriſtian 188. Tho. - 


word Trinity not found in ſerip- 
ture, though three are mentioned 
by way of eminence. therein 190. 
That they are diſtin&t perſons, 
proved from their relations to 
each other, their diſtinct offices, 


and diſtin ſubſiſtences 193, Ke. 


An objection againſt this aniwered 


195. That they are three divine 


perſons 197 to 212. Unity in this 


Trinity ſhewn Sa the peculiar 
nature of the Deity 212. From 


the manner of the Son and Holy 


. Ghoſt's partaking of the divine 
This doctrine not 
chargeable with contradictions 215. 
The myſteriouſneſs of.it makes it 
Not incredible 216, &c. The cauſe 
of men's diſbelief of it . The ---- 
means of preferving it 220. An 
hiſtorical account of the contro- 


nature 213. 


verſies about it 221, &c. 


Truſt i in _ groneds« of it r59, 186, 


427. 


Tully, 1 his ſentiments of the proof 
of the being of God from the hea- 
venly bodies 9. His obſervations 


ol the foul ofman 18. 
V 


Valentinas, his hereſy 224.7 

Veracity of God, proved from rea- 
ſon and ſcripture 182, &. An 
objection againſt it anſwered 183, 
&c, What effect this artributs : 


ſhould have upon us 186. 


Viſion, one kind ofrevelation, what 26. 
| Unchangeableneſs of God. 


See Im- 
mutability. 


45 Underſtanding, a faculty of the foul, 


its wonderful nature 17. 


Union of the ſoul with the body 17. 
Unity of God, what 119. Proved 


from his other attributes 120. From 


reaſon and ſeripture $20, 11. 


What influence the confideration 
of it mould have upon us 123. 


1 


Water, its proper ties and uſefulneſs, 


a proof of the being of God 11. 


E X. 


ence that the conſideration of this 
divine perfection ſhould have upon 
us 153. | „ 


Waters, God's Spirit moving upon Woman. See Eve. 
them, what 336, How the earth Word of God committed to writin 


might be raiſed above them 338. 


and why 71, &c. See Scripture,, 


Whiſton, Mr. his theory of the Mo- World, its frame and order, a mani. 


ſaic creation examined 332, &c. 
His opinion of the cauſe of the 


flood anſwered and refuted 501, 

TS _ 

Wilkins, biſhop, his reflections on 
Noah's ark 58. 2 55 


FE Will, A faculty of the ſoul, its won- oY 


derful nature 18. 


| Wiſdom of God, what 180. Proved 
from reaſon and ſcripture ibid. 


From the works of creation and 


_ providence 151. From the work 
of redemption 152. The influ 


feſt proof of the exiſtence of God 
7, &c. The folly of ſuppoſing it 


to be made by chance 21, &c. It 
frame and order, a proof likewiſe 
of the wiſdom of God 151. And 
of his power I55. 


The notion of 
its eternity confuted 278, &c. The 
Epicurean hypotheſis of its forma · 
tion expeſed 289. The Carteſian 


_ hypotheſis of its formation cen- 
| ſured 190. The folly and impiety 
of all ſuch hypotheſis 293, &c. 
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